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2a ; ® And H.R.H. the ow, 2 
PRINCE of WALES, © 
EAST INDIA AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS 
To His Excellency the Viceroy of India, 
To the Governor of Madras, to the Governor of Bombay, 
To the Governor of Ceylon, to the Governor of the Cape of Good Hope, 
To the Governor of New South Wales, &c., &c., 


152, STRAND (ext door to Somerset House), LONDON, W.C. 


THRESHER’S INDIA GAUZE WAISTCOATS. 
THRESHER’S KASHMIR SHIRTS. 

THRESHER’S INDIA TWEED SUITS. 
THRESHER’S JUNGRA CLOTH SHOOTING SUITS. 


For the above, TaresHer AND GuExny were awarded Prize Medals at the Great 
Exhibitions of 1851, 1862, and Madras, 1856. The high character and universal 
approval of these articles have led to a number of inferior imitations, all of which 
are advertised under similar but triflingly altered names, and therefore TorEsHER 
arp GLENRY feel it necessary to announce that their India Gauze Waistcoats, 
Kashmir Shirts, India Tweed Suits, and Jungra Cloth Shooting Suits, can only be 
procured at their establishment, 152, Strand (next door to Somerset House), London. 

Detailed Lists of the necessary outfit, with prices, &c., for every climate and 
appointment, will be forwarded on application to 


THRESHER & GLENNY, 


| 152, STRAND (sif.2P%ib), LONDON. 
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THE SEEMING MYSTERY OF 
CHOLERA AND FEVER. 


WPHE OFFICE OF THE LIVER 18 TO CLEANEE THE BLOOD, | 
as a scavenger might sweep the strosts; when the liver isnot working ' 
properly. s quantity of effete (or waste) matter is left floating in the 
ood ; under these circumstances, should the poison germ of Cholera or ° 
Fever be absorbed, then the disease results; on the contrary, anyone 
whose liver and other organs are in a normal or healthy condition may 
be subjected to precisely the same condition as to the contagious in- 
fluence and yet escape Cholera and Fever. ‘This, I consider, explains 
satisfactorily the seeming mystery that psrsons who are placed in elrcum- 
stances peculiarly favournble for the Development of Cholere or Fever, 
who, in fact, live in the midst of it, escape unscathed. Cholera and Fever 
may be compared to a weed (and a very ugly one too); but even weeds will 
not grow on solid flagstones; and what I contend for is this, that a person 
may he subjected to the influence of the specific polson—that is, the germ. 
of Cholera or Fever—and not contract the disease. Why? Because his 
secretions were in a thoroughly normal condition, and consequently the 
olson could not take root, any more than a weed could do ona fiagutone s 
:' and, on the other band, & person may have the soil (that is, disordered 
secretions, &c.) very favourable fur the disease, and still ‘he oscapes. 
‘Why? Because the soil was prepared, but there was no seed. Hence the 
importance and great value of ENO'S FRUIT SALT, which, under all 
circumstances, Keeps the secretions normal; if only as a preventive 
against and sure remedy for poisoned blood, biliousness, sick headache, &0.. 
no one ought to be without It. 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT 


REMOVES POISONOUS MATTER cansod by impure or vitisted air, 
errors of eating or drinking, &c., by natural means. No one is safe 
J without having at hand some efficient means of warding off BLOOD 
| POISONS. ‘a very patient and careful observation, extending over 
_} many years, of the effects of ENO'S FRUIT SALT, I have not the least 
= hesitation in stating that, if its great value in keeping the body healthy 
__; Were universally known, not » single travelling trunk or portmanteau 
would be without it. 
RTANT TO TRAVELLERS AND ALL LEAVING HOME FOR A CHANGE,—‘' We have for the last four years: 
‘used your FRUIT SALT during several important survey expeditions in the Malay Peninsula, Sinm, and Cambodia, 
and have undoubtedly derived very great benefit from it. In one instance only was one of our party attacked with fever 
“Goring that period, and that happened after our supply of Fruit Salt had run out. When long marches under 
the powerful rays of a vertical sun, or tramping through swampy districts, we have used the Fruit Balt two and three 
times aday. The Fruit Salt acts as a gentle aperient, keeps the cool and healthy, and wards off fever. We have 
lagare in voluntarily testifying to the value of yout preparation and oar firm belief in ite efleacy. _ We never go tn 
Jungle without it, and have also recommended it to others.—Yours truly, Commander A. J. Lorrus, F.R.G.8., his 
Biarese Majesty's Hydrographer; E. C. Davipeox, Superintendent, Siamese Government Telegraphs, Bangkok, Siam, 
May, 1883.—J. C. Exo, Eaq., London.” 
‘ENO'S FRUIT GALT —" After sustering for nearly two and a half yeare from severe headache and disordered stomach, 
and after trying almost everything aud spending much money without finding any benefit, I was recommended 
‘a friend to try your FRUIT SALT, and before I had finished one bottle I found it doing me great deal of good, 
how Tamm restored to my usual health; and others I know that have tried it have not enjoyed auch good health for 
years.—Yours most truly, Rosent Hunruanys, Post Office, Barrasford.” 
{OW 70 AVOID THE DEBILITATING EFFECTS OP TRAVELLING.—“'I travel by rail between twenty and 
thirty thousand miles each year, and in my opinion there is no mode of travelling so debilitating to the huinan 
system as that. For s long time I suffered from nervousness, sluggish liver, indigestion, flatulence, and most of the 
Ailments common to those who travel a great deal. After trying many and all more or less worthless remedies, I was 
induced to try your Fruit Salt, and since doing so (nine months ago) I may indeed say T am s new map, and now I never 
‘consider my portmanteau packed unless there is a bottle of ENO’S FRUIT SALT init. I think it right to recommend 
it in every way—hence this letter ; for I am sure it needs but to be tried, and no traveller would think of being without 
so great a friend in all cases of need. I enclose my card, and am, faithfully yours, Tava. The Trossachs Hotel, 
Katrine, Callander, N.B., 27th June, 1883.” 
(QUCOESS IN LIFE —“ A now invention {s brought before the pubic, and commands success. A score of abominable 
{mécations ae immediately tntroduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deoatve 
the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon leval rights, exerelo an ingenuity that, employed in an original 
chaunel, could not fail to secure repntation and profit.” —ADAMs. 


DIRECTIONS IN SIXTEEN LANGUAGES HOW TO PREVENT DISEASE. 


CAUTION.—Zxamine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked “ENO'S FRUIT 
SALT.” Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation, 


Sold by all Chemists. Price 2s, 9d. and 4s. 6d. 


_ Prepared only at Eno'sFruitSalt Works, Hatcham, London, 8.E., 


. By J. Oo. Hno’s, Patent. ‘ oe 
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CARRIAGES, 
’ ETOOPER & CO., 


ESTABLISHED 1807, 


113, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W., 
NEXT TO THE STORES OF THE ARMY AND NAVY CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY 
(Midway between Belgravia and the Houses of Parliament), 

BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
es 1876. PHILADELPHIA—Ist Class Medal and Diploma accompanied by ‘Highest 
Commendation,” in Special Report of Jurors; and 
Ist Class Medals at Chief International Exhibitions at 

and since 1851. 


IMPROVED CARRIAGES, combining Lightness, Strength, Elegance, Comfort. 


notice, to choice of colour; and 
One Third to Two-Thirds the price of new. 

‘Very easy Carriages hung on under and C springs and leather braces (suitable for persons in weak 
bealth)-and Pair-horee Brakes for exercising horses (to use aleo as Wagonettes), and Four sn hand Brakes 


Carriages for Exportation to India and the British Colonies. State 
and Dress Carriages. Plain Carriages for Town or Country use. 


LANDAUS, WITH PATENT BALANCE-ACTION HEAD, 


the Carriage, or close it in case of rain, and light enough to 
‘Landaus has been supplied to TLE-H. the Prince of 
the Carriage. A larger one 


‘8 
yaad Duke of Connaught, K.G.; one to H.R.H. the Duke of Albany; and one to His Excellency the 


lering Carriages. the size of the Horses to be used should be sta te 
inere prevent an unsuitable size being provided, ae Bente 


Sarplus Stock.—A number of sound useful Single-horse, also Pair-horse Carriages 
(that have been carefully used), at very moderate prices alter Midsummer. - 


ADVERTISBMENTS. 


“MORGAN & 60.’s 


PATENT 


CEE-SPRING LANDAUS 


BROUGHAMS, and VICTORIAS, 
WITHOUT UNDERPEROE. 
TO BE HAD ONLY OF THE INVENTORS & PATENTEES. 


Patronised by H.R.H. the PRINCE OF WALES, 
And Foreigners of Distinction: 


TWELVE ee anata AWARDED. 
128, 129, 15, 15a, & Hi6, LONG & Is, "LONG ACRE, LONDON, ; 


Testimoniais nials Post E'reec. ' 
———— i 

Morgan & Co.’s celebrated Carriages, especially adapted to India 
and the Colonies.—Vide “Field.” ftom 
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_ HINKS & SON'S 


PATENT 


‘DUPLEX PUNKA 


LAMPS 


ARE THE BEST. 


BURN perfectly with or without Punka. 


TO BE HAD OF ALL DEALERS 
- THROUGHOUT INDIA, 


OR WHOLESALE : 


JAMES HINKS & SON’S Limited. 
~ LONDON :—60, HOLBORN VIADUGT. 


woREs Birmingham. 
ray 
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Oriental, Australian, American, and General Shipping, 


Custom House, Insurance, and Commission Agency 
FOR 


PASSENGERS AND SHIPPERS, 
GLOBE FOREIGN EXPRESS 


FOR PARCELS, BY MAIL STEAMERS, 
PATTERNS, SAMPLES, INDIAN PARCEL POST, 

PACKAGES, v4 CLIPPER SHIPS, 
VALUABLES, TREASURE, 3 and 


And MERCHANDISE, Fy t EXPRESS RAILWAYS, 


With ECONOMY, SPEED, "REGULARITY, and SAFETY. 


GEO. W. WHEATLEY & Co., 


OF LONDON AND LIVERPOOL, 


' FORMBRLY WAGHORN.—-ESTABLISHED 1837. 


LONDON, CITY......... 10, Queen St., Cheapside, E.C. 
Ditto WEST END, 23, Regent St., WaterlooPlace,S. W. 
LIVERPOOL ............. 10, North John Street. 


COMMISSIONS EXECUTED. PASSAGES SECURED, BAGGAGE SHIPPED. INSURANCES EFFECTED. 


Foreian AGENTS:— 
Cowasjee Dinshaw & Bros. 
-Latham & Co. 
-Balmer, Lawrie, & Co. 

seeeed Somerville & Co. 
HONG KONG ...Lane, Crawford, & Co. 
KURRACHEE...Latham & Co. 
MADRAS ......... McDowell & Co. HAMA. . 
‘Through whom Packages may be transmitted to Europe. 


..«W. McCulloch & Co. Ld, 
J. Black & Co. 


CORRESPONDENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. (Lo.11 


[RIGHT OF TRANSLATION RESERVED BOTH IN EUROPE AND INDIA] 


BRADSHAW’S 


THROUGH ROUTE 


| OVERLAND GUIDE TO INDIA, 


: COLONIAL “HANDBOOK : 
MANUAL FOR TRAVELLERS 


IN EGYPT, TURKEY, PERSIA, AND INDIA; 
THE AUSTRALIAN SETTLEMENTS AND NEW ZEALAND; 
CHINA, JAPAN, THE CAPE, AND MAURITIUS; 
VIA THE ISTHMUSES OF SUEZ AND PANAMA, 
AND THE AMERICAN OVERLAND RAILWAY. 


CONTAINING IXFORMATION ON OUTFITS, PASSPORTS, CURRENCY, BOOKS, BANKS, RAILWAYS, STEAMERS, 
TRLEGRAPHS, ETC., AND PARTICULARS OF EXPENSES, DISTANCES, TIME OF JOURNEY, ETC., 
ARRANGED IN TABULAR FORMS FOR TWENTY-SEVEN DIFFERENT ROUTES; 

Mists ON HOW TO REACH AND LIVE IN THE THREE PRESIDENCIES OF INDIA, TRE EAST, AND AUSTRALIA; 
4 GAZETTERE OF CIVIL AND MILITARY STATIONS IN INDIA; TOGETHER WITH THE 
LATEST REGULATIONS RESPECTING CANDIDATES FOR THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE, CIVIL ENGINEER, FOREST, 
ABD MEDICAL DEPARTMENTS; AN INDIAN GLOSSARY, AND VOCABULARY OF HINDOOSTANEE ; 
CENSUS OF INDIA, INDIAN RAILWAY TABLES, AND OTRER PARTICULARS. 


PRICE 5s.; SENT POST FREE FOR 5s. 4a, 


WITH MAPS OF THE WORLD, THE OVERLAND ROUTES, AND INDIA; 
A PANORAMA OF THE NILE, PLANS OF CALCUTTA, MADRAS, BOMBAY, AND CONSTANTINOPLE. 
AND OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS. 


LONDON:—W. J. ADAMS & SONS (BRADSHAW'S GUIDE OFFICE), 69, FLEET STREET, E.C.; 
MANCHESTER:—HENRY BLACKLOCK & CO., ALBERT SQUARE; 
Axp SHEFFIELD :—FARGATE; 
MALTA: KING'S READING ROOM, Srrapa REALE; ALEXANDRIA? 10, Gnanp Squanx; 
CALCUTTA: THACKER, SPINK axp Co.; MADRAS: PHAROAH axp Co.; BOMBAY : THACKER axp Co. Lnarrap; 
SHANGHAI: Nonra Caira Hanatp OFrick; 
PARIS: Tas GALIGNANI LIBRARY, $24, Bus De Rrvort; NILSSON, 212, Rue x Rrvort} 
BRUSSELS L (BRavenaw’s GurDE OFFIcE), 6 AND 8, Passage DES PosTEs, BOULEVARD ANSPACH ; 
UNITED STATES: aw N. HABRISON anv SON, 26, Seconp Stages, Excuaxcr Beiwpixcs, BALTIMORE; 
BT H. ap C. TREACHER, 1, Norn Starer; SOUTHAMPTON: GUTCH axp COX, Hion StReEt; 
LVEEPOO! HL. SMITH asp SON, 61, Dave Srreet; BIRMINGHAM : W. H. SMITH axp SON, 33, Uwion Staxst; 
CHELTENHAM: WESTLEY ax Co., Hion Srager; 
moesvnor : JOHN MENZIES ann Co., 19, Haxoven Srremt; GLASGOW : JAMES REID, 14, Ancrie Steaxt; 
‘DUBLIN: CARSON BROTHERS, 7, Gzarrox Sraxer (Corner of Stephen's Green); 
414 Sold by all Booksellers and at all Railway Stations throughout Great Prabr c Ireland, the Continent, 
Ld Malta, Cairo, Suez, A: en, Ceylon, Ceylon, Indta, Kurrachee, &¢ 


BNTBRED AT BTA TIONDRS? HALL. 
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THIS JOURNAL CONTAINS 


ENGRAVINGS FROM SKETCHES BY SPECIAL ARTISTS 


OF ALL THE 


LEADING EVENTS AND MOST IMPORTANT INCIDENTS 
OF PUBLIC INTEREST AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


THE LITERARY MATTER COMPRISES 
ESSAYS on PUBLIC AFFAIRS, CRITICAL NOTICES or LITERATURE, 


SCIENCE, FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA: 
WITH A 


COMPLETE RECORD OF THE NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS LIVING ABROAD. 


Subscribers are specially advised to order the thick paper edition, the appearance of the 
engravings in the thin paper copies being greatly injured by the print at back showing 


through. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION :— 

The yearly subscription sbened § is 368, cent 9 (on thin paper, 32s.), with the following exceptions:— 
to Abyssinia, Aden, Borneo, India, Java, Labuan, Penang, Philippine Ptdands, 
Sarawak, Singapore, and Zantibes 413 418. cy ‘paper, 34s) To ‘Madagascar, 45s. (on thin paper, 
36s, 4d.), except St. Mary, which is 36s. 4d,, or on thin paper, 32s. 

Newspapers for foreign parts must be posted within eight days of the time of publication. 

Subscriptions must be paid in Rava direct to the Publishing Office, by cheques crossed the 
Union Bank of London; or by Post-Office Orders, payable at the East Strand Post- Office, to 
George C. Leighton, 198, 198, Strand, London. 


Tae InuustraTED Loxpon News may also be obtained in Monthly Parts and Volumes, and 
is sold by Madame Boryveav, 22, Ruo de la Banque, and M. Fornertnanax, 8, Rue Neuve des 
Capucines, Paris; Leprave & Co., 46, Rue do la Madeleine, Brussels;, ‘TWIETMEYER, Leipzig; 
and all Booksellers and Newsagents. t! 
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ROUTES. 
1, London to Suez, by sea, via Southampton, 
Gibraltar, Malta, and Port Said .. 
2. London to ‘Alexandria, vid Mont Cenis or 


Bt. Gothard and Brindisi 4 
3, London to Ostend, Cologne, Mayence, 
‘Munich, Innsbruck, the Brenner Pass to 
Botzen and Verona; thence to Bologna, 
Brindisi, and Alexandria; or Venice, 
Ancona, and Alexandria; or by the 
St. Gothard to Milan and Bologna ...... 27 
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4a. Tho Ascent of the Nile by Boat 47 
5. Suez to Aden and Bombay 89 
6. Suez to Aden, Ceylon (Galle 
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7, Londonto Marseilles, Genoa, Florence, Rome, 
Naples, Sicily, Malta, Alexandria, &c. ... 186 
8 London to Paris, Turin, Milan, Venice, 
Trieste, and Alexandria... : 192 


9. London to Ostend, Brussels, Cologne, the 
Rhine, Basle, ‘Lucerne (Switzerland), 
Milan, Venice, Trieste, and Alexandria... 195 

10. London to Paris, Strassburg, Basle, Zurich 
(Switzerland), Coire (Chur), St. Gothard 
Tunnel, Como, Milan, Venice, Tri 
and Alexandria’ .. 

. London to Alexandria, and to Algiers, via 
Marseilles. ase 

12, London to Ostend, Cologne, Mayence, 
Miinich, Salzburg, Brtick, Ischi, Trieste, 
Venice, and Alexandria 

13, London to Ostend, Cologne, May 
fort, Bamberg, Dresden, Prague, Brunn, 
Vienna, Trieste, Venice, and Alexandria 209 

14. London to Harwich, Rotterdam, Cassel, 
Gotha, Leipsic, Dresden, Prague, Vienna, 
Trieste, Venice, and Alexandria. 

18. London to Hull, Hamburg, Berlin, Dresden, 
Prague, Vienna, Trieste, Venice, and 
‘Alexandria ..... 

16. London to Trieste, Ancona, Corfu, Zante, 
Pirmus (Athens), Syra, Smyrna, and 
Constantinople—The Levant Route ...... 217 

17. Constantinople and the Syrian Route, via 
Iskanderoon(Alexandretta) in theLevant, 
down the Euphrates and Tigris, toBussora 
in the Persian Gulf... 

18. Constantinople and the Black Sea Route, to 
‘Sinope, Trebizonde, Erzcroum, Mosul (or 
Nineveh), Bagdad, and Bussora in the 
Persian Gulf... - 280 

184, Mosul to Constantinople, oa Diarbekir, 
Sivas, and Tokat. 

19. Constantinople to 0: % 
through the Crimea, Circassia, and 
Georgia, to Teheran and Bushire, on 
the Persian Gulf. 

20. Persian Route from Teheran to Isp: 
Shiraz, and Bushire, on the Persian Gulf! 250, 
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China, or to New Zealand and Australia 352-8 
27, England to New York, Chicago, and San 
Francisco; thence to Australia, Japan, 
and China. 
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Laristan, 254 

Lathrop, 368 
Launceston, 338 

Law, 252 

Lawn Elkett, 254 
Lawrence Asylum, 99, 


Lawrencepore, 140 
Leaward Islands, 355 
Lefiage, 253 
Leghorn, 187 

Leia, 140 

Teipsic, 213 

Levuka, 371 

Libyan Desert, 41 
Liege, 28 

Lienshing, 275 

Lima, 356, 363 
Lincinfoo, 275 | 
Lingasoogoor, 140 
Lingeh, 257 

Lingen, 301 

Linyanti, 314 

Lisbon, 4 

Liverpool, 307, 854, 359 
Lohardugga, 140 
London, 373 

Long Branch, 361 
Longford, 338 

Long Island, 359 
Loochoo Islands, 270 
Loodiana, 140 

Lord Howe's Island, 325 
Lorenzo Marquez, 214 
Loreto, 20 

Lower Provinces, 140 
Lowkyatyen, 275 
Lucerne, 200 
Luckicserai, 65 
Luckimpore, 140 
Lucknow, 140 
Lullutpore, 142 
Lumlum, 236 

Lushkur, 133 

Luxor, Temple of, 55 
Luzon, 285 

Lyons, 18 

Lyttelton, 347 


Maabdeh, 47 
Macao, 266 
Macclesfield, 334 


Maddakerry, 97 
Madeira, 307 


Madras, 88 

Madras Presidency, 90 

Madre-i-Suliman, 254 

Madara, 97 

Mafra, 4 

Magdala, 44 

Magenta, 19 

Maghil, 236 

Mahaballipooram, 98 

Mahabuleshwar Hills, 64 
78, 173 

Maharajpore, 142 

Mahé, 93, 98, 298 

Mahi Kanta, 79 

Mahia, 256 

Mahmoodich Canal, 47 

Mahratta Ditch, 102 

Mahsama, 32 

Maida, 204 

Maitland, 325 

Majuba Hill, 315 

Malabar, 98 

Malabar Hill, 61 

Malacca, 259, 260 

Malcolm Peth, 79 

Maldah, 142 

Malligaum, 79 

Malta, 5 

Malwa, 142 

Mammoth Cayos, 362 

Manar, or Manaar, Gulf, 


87, 97 
Manchester, 346 
Mandalay, 142 
Mandoo, 146 
Manfaloot, 52 
Mangalore, 98 
Manilla, 285 
Manipur, 142 
Mansarowar Lake, 115 
Mansfield, 363 
Manukau, 345 
Marble Rocks, 136 
Mardin, 226, 235 
Marengo, 19 
Mareotis, Lake, 26 
Margate, 3 
Maricar, 240 
Mariposa Big Trees, 
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‘Markmassereen, 226 
Marlborough, 347 
Marri, 142 

Marseilles, 203 
Marsewan, 233 
Martaban, 142, 160 
Martinique, 35 
Marwar, 142 
Maryborough, 330, 341 
Massabas, 234 
Massah Islands, 146 
Massowah, 44 
Masulipatam, 98 
Matheran, 79, 178 
Mat-ow, 273 

Mauna, Lpay 8700 


Maunbhoom, 142 

Mauraha Khorde, 238 
Mautitins, 298, 315 

Mayar, 253 

Mayence, 188 ; 
Mazagon, 60 

Mazatlan, 369 

Meaday, 151 

Mecca, 44 

Medan, 238 

Medana, 236 

Medina, 44 
Mediterranean, 4 

Meeanee, 79 

Meean Meer, 140, 142 
Meedenet Habou, 54 
Meerut, 142 

Mchallet, 47 

Mehidpore, 142 

Meissen, 214 

Me-Kong, 262 

Mekong River, 261 : 
Melanesia, 351 

Melatieh, 47 

Melavi, 47 

Melbourne, 327 
Memnonium, Ruinsof, 54 
Memphis, 51 

Menaar, 87 

Menggyee, 161 

Menlo Park, 361 
Mentana, 189 
Menzaleh, 10, 11 

Merced Falls, 368 
Mergui, 142 

Merkara, 96 
Mers-el-Kebir, 206 
Mersina, 231 

Meshed, 249 : 
Meshed Hussein, 235 
Meshhed Ali, 235 
Mesopotamia Route, 229 
Messina, 204 - \* 
Mexeobiggy, 253 
Meywar, 112 
Mhairwarra, 143 

Mhow, 79, 142 

Miana, 243, 

Midnapore, 143 

Midway, 368 

Midway Island, 370 
Milan, 19, 193 

Milton, 368 

Milwaukee, 364 
Minchinbad, 119 
Minet-el-Kamh, 32 
Minich, 51 

Minneapolis, 364 
Mirage, 367 

Miramar, 194 

Mirzapore, 144 

Mississippi River, 364 
Missouri River, 364 
Mitrahenny, 47 
Mitylene, 219 
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Mocha, 44 
Nodane, 19 


Modena,’ 19 

Moendoet, pains of, 302 
<7 Mogul Seral, 65 

Wohammer ah, 237 

Mehtoor, 123 

Mobumdee, 144 

Mohuncote, 78 

simipabed 72 98 


Mont SourGobia, 18 
Monte Rotondo, 189 
Montgomery, 144 
Montreal, 361 

> Moodkee, 144 
Mooltan, 143 
Moonta, 384 
Moorshedabad, 145 
Mcortizapoor, 79 
Moozuffernugger, 145 
Moradabad, 145 
Mocar, 145 
Moreton Bay, 818, 541 
Morpeth, 825 
Mossel Bay, 313 
Momnl, 226,'232, 237 
Mottoopolliam, 94 
Moalaiein, 98, 145 
Mount Abo, 146, 157, 

73 
Mout Alexander, 330 
Mount Ararat, 248 
lount Bryan 

Mount Cook, Bas 348 
Mount Egmont, 346 
Mount Elborus, 244 
Mount Etna, 204 
Mount Everest, 185 
Mount Franklin, 347 
Mount Horeb, 13 
Mount Hotham, 817, 


31 
Mount Humboldt, 837 
prong Kosciusko, 317 
Mount Lofty, 333 
Mount Merapia, 302 
Mount Shatranjaye, 76 
Mount @inal, 13, 43 
Mount Vesuvius, 190 
Mount Wellington, 837 
Monrgaub, 253 
Vorambique, 315 

Mrufferpore, 145, 161 
‘nla Pits, 54 
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Murray River, 317, 818, 
320, 331 
Marree, 146 

Murrambidgee River, 


318 
Muscat, 146, 257 
Mush, 231 
Musseerabad, 79 
Mussendom, 257 
Mussoorie, 146, 173 
Mutlah, 146 
Muttra, 146 
Myan-oung, 146 
Myhee Kanta 79 
Myhere, 65 
Mymesning (Mymen- 

sing), 146 
Mynporee, 147 
Mysore, 98 


Nachivan, 246 
Nagasaki, 229 
Nagode, 147 

fagpore (Nagpur), 147, 
Neth Fort, 13 
Naksh-i- Roustam, 258 
Nana Sahib, 120 
Nankin, 271 
Napier, 347 
Naples, 188 
Napoleon's Tomb, 310 
Nararabad, 253 
Nassick, 79 
Natal, 314 
Natien, 252 
National Park, 364, 266 
Nattore, 154 
Naurakal, 94 
Navigator's Isiands, 371 
Nawalapitya, 332 
Nazeerah, 156 
Nebbi Younus, 232 
Nee-e-gata, 291 
Neemawar, 147 
Neemuch, 79, 147 
Nefishe, 82 
Negapatam, 93, 9 
Neilgherry ‘fe, 99, 178 
Nejadeh,{47 
Nellore, 99 
Nelson, 347 
Nepaul, 147 
Nerbudda, 148 
Neskit, 245 
Nessabin, 238 


New Caledonia, 872 
Newcastle, 313, 325 
Newchang, 279 
Newchwang, 267 
New Guinea, $51 
Newhaven, 16 


New Hebrides, 372 


New Norfolk, 888 
New Plymouth, 346 
Newport News, 358 
New South Wales, 816 


328 
‘New York, 359 
New Zealand, 843 
Nezlet e Sheikh Hassan, 


aT 
‘Niagara, Falls of, 361, 
363 


Nicobar Islands, 115, 259 
Nicolaietf, 242 

Nikko, 289 

Nile, Ascent of, 47 

Nile Boat, 50 

Nile River, 48 

Niles, 368 

Nitometer, 40, 67 


Nisibin, 226 
Nizam's Territory, 96 
Noscolly, 148 
Noorpoor, 148 


Nore, 3 
Norfolk Island, 248, 851, 
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Normanton, 385 
North Australla, or 
worthera Territory, 


9 
North Canara, 79 
North-East Frontier, 148 
Northern Circars, 99 
North Platte, 365 
North Territory, 382, 385 
North-West Frontier, 


148 
North-West Provinces, 
148 


Noumea, 872 
Novara, 19 
Nowgong, 148 
Nowsherah, 148 
Nuddea, 148 
Nuera Elia, 87 
Nukapu, 372 
Nultoor, 124 
Nundial, 99 
Nursingpore (Nareingh- 
pur), 148 
Nusseorabad, 80, 148 
Nyannuggur, 148 
Nynee Tal, 149, 178 


Oakland, 368 
Oamaru, 848 
Oatlands, 338 
Oberwesel, 198 
Obock, 46 
Odessa, 242 
Ogden, 866 

Oil City, 388. 
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Oil Island, 298 
Olympus, 221 
Omaha, 365 
Omercuntuc, 146 
Qodeypore, 149 
Qojein, 149 
Oomrawnittee, 149 
Qonao, 149 
Qorcha, 149 
Ootacamund, 99 


porto, 4 
Orange Free State, 314 
Orfa, 226 


a, 
Orianda, 243 
Orissa, 104, 149 
Ormuz, 257 
Orontes, 226 
Oranodol, 156 


Otago, 345, 848 

Ottoman 1 Empire, 723 

Oude, 14 

Ovalau, a7 

Overiand Rall, 81 
verlan elegraph 
(Australia), 226°? 

Owhyhee, 370 

Oxus River, 116, 122 

Oyayma, 293 


Pachete, 154 
Padua, 19, 29 
Pestum, 190 
Pagoda Tsland, 270 
Pahbrupore, 150 
Palamacottah, 100 
Palampore, 137 
Palanpur, 80 
Palaveram, 99 
Palermo, 190 
Palichao, 278 
Palikao, 268 
Palisades, 367 
Palmaner, 93 
Palmas, 309 
Palmerston, 885 
Palmyra Route, 229 
Painal Hills, 89, 95, 173 
Pambenm, 100 
Panama, 355, 356 
Paniput, 139, 150 
Pantellaria, Island of, 5 
Panvwoll, 64 
Pappenberg, 292 
Paraccts Island, 262 
Parambanan, 302 
Parell, 64 
Paris, 16 
Parisnath Hills, 180, 154 
Parkeston, 219 
Parma, 19 
Parramatta, 825 
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Patanadevi, 150 

Pathankote, 154 

Patna, 150 

Paulamally, 101 

Paupanassum Falls, 100 

Pearl Rock, 5 

Pedah, 25: 

Poaattaiegalla, 87 

Peema, 277 

Pegu, 150 

Pekin, 279 

Penang, or Prince of 
‘Wales’ Island, 100, 269 

Peoria, 364 

Pera, 220 

Perak, 259, 260 

Perdura, 94 

Pericop, 242 

Perim, Island of, 44 

Permaul Mountain, 95 

Peros Banhos, 298 

Persepolis, 254 

Persia, 248 

Persian Gulf, 80 

Pertabgurh, 78, 150 

Perth, 336 

Perugia, 188 

Peshawar, 150 

Peter Botte, 299 

Peterhoff, 158 

Philadelphia, 861 

Phile, Island of, 57 

Philibheet, 151 

Philippine Isles, 264 

Phillour, 15 

Phnompenh, 261 

Pico, 354 

Pico Buivo, 808 

Picton, 347 

Pietermaritzburg, 314 

Pike's Peak, 366 

Pind Dadun Khan, 61 

Pingleetzen, 277 

Piplee, 161 

Pireus, 218 

Pisheen Valley, 153 

Pitcairn Island, 371 

Pittsburg, 363 

Placerville, 368 


Point Europa, 4 
Pompeii, 190 
Pompey's Pillar, 34 
Pondicherry, 100 
Poodoocottah, 97 
Pool-Dawallak, 251 
Poolgaon, 1: 
Poona, 80 

Poonjee, 151 
Pooree, 125, 151 
Pootung, 971 

Port Adelaide, 398 
Port Albert, 327 
Port Alfred, 313 


Port Blair, 109, 115 
Port Canning, 146, 161, 
5s 


‘J 
Port Chalmers, 348 
Port Curtis, 342 
Port Dalrymple, 838 
Port Darwin, 316, 825 
Port Denison, 310 
Elizabeth, 313 
ington, 316, 319 
Port Lincoln, 334 
PortLouis(Mauritins),298 
Port Macquarie, 3: 
Port Napier, 347 
Port Natal, 314 
Port Phillip, 317, 327 
Port Said, 9, 21 
Port Victoria, 208 
Port Wakefield, 354 
Port Walcott, 334, 336 
Portland, 330, 361 
Porto-Leone, 218 
Porto Novo, 90. 100 
Porto Praya, 809 
Porto Rico. 355 
Porto Santo, 507 
Posheira, 73 
Potchefstroom, 815 
Poti, 243, 246 
Potow, 275 
Potsdam, 216 
Prague, 214 
Prairie dn Chien, 365 
Preparis Island, 109 
Pretoria, 315 
Prome, 161 
Promontory, 867 
Pubna, 152 
Puchiourree, 124,132,178 
Pulicat, 100 
Pulnai HIlls, 89, 173 
Pulparrah, 83 
Punch Mahals, 80 
Punderpore, 83 
Punjab, 152 
Punnah, 152 
Punta Delgada, 354 
Purandhar, 80 
Purneah, 153 
Puttiale, 153 
Pyramid of Cheops, 39, 41 
Pyramid of Howara, 47 
ids, The, 40 


Quartania, 386 
niebec, 361 
ueenborough, 214 

Queen CharlotteIslands, 
871 

Queensland, 340 

Quetta, 122, 146, 153 
ney t, 229 

Quilimane, 315 

Quilon, 100, 108 

Quinhon, 262 


Quito, 356 
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Rabban Hormite, 232 
Radhampoor, 81 
Rabmanich, 47 
ore (Raichoor), 100 
Raipore 153 
Rajahmundry, 100 
Rajanpore, 153 
Rajcote, 81 
Rajehat, 15 
ajmahal, 153 
Rajpootana States, 153 
Rajshahaye, 154 
Rakka, 228 
Ramandrug, 92 
Rameshwar, 101 
Ramleh, 23, 26 
Ramnad, 101 
Ramoaghur, 118 
Rampoor, 164 
Rampore Beauleah, 154 
Ramsgate, 3 
Remagen, 197 
Rancheo, 140 
Raneegimge, 154 
Rance Khet, 142, 155, 
173 


Rangoon, 101, 154 
Ras-el-Ain, 226, 228 
Ras-el-Ech, 11 
Rasrim, 226 
Ratanpur, 73 
Rawlin’s Springs, 866 
Rawul Pindce, 155 
Reading, 365 
Balesieh, 47 

Red Sea,48 


| Réunion, 299 
| Rewah, 155 

Rewa Kanta, 81 
Rhe, 251 
Rhine Tour, 193 
Rhio Islands, 308 
Rhoda, Island of, 38,51 
Righi, 200 
| Rimini, 19 

j Rindli, 82 

Riverina, 326 

Robeki, 42 
Rochester, 363 
Rockhampton, 841 
Rock Island City, 364 
Rock of Lishon, 4 
Rocky Mountains, 366 
Rodriguez, 298 
Rogna, 226 
Rohanna, 815 
Rohilkund, 184 
Rohtak, 154 
Rolandseck Island, 62 
Rome, 188, 363 
Roorkee, 155 
Rorce, 81, 82 
Rosetta; 47 
Rotoimahana) 245. 


Rotterdam, 213 
Rottnest Island, 386 
Rotumah, 371 
Rouen, 16 

Roy Bareilly, 155 
Roza, 73 

Rubicon, 19 
Rudesheim, 198 
Rumeelat, 226 
Rungpore, 110, 156 
Rustenburg, 315 
Rutnagherry, 81 
Ryepore, 153 
Ryawyk, 302 


Sabaiya Lake, 240 
Sacramento, 863 
Sadras, 101 
Sahibgunge, 156 
Saidapet, 96 
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. Cloud, 17 

St. Denis, 17, 299 

St. Germain-en-Laye, 17 

St. Goar, 198 

St. Gothard, 20 

St. Gothard Tunncl, 201 

St. Helena, 310 

St. Jago, 309 

St. Jakob, 200 

. Kilda, 328 

~ Louis, 363 

. Lucia, 355 

. Michael's, 354 

. Michel, 18 

. Paul's Bay, 7 

. Paul's Island, 315 

. Paul Minnesota, 364 

St. Thomas, 354 

St. Thomas's Mount, 102 

St. Vincent, 309, 355 

Sakkara, 47 

Salakh, 302 

Salamin, 47 

Salamonih, 248 

Salaru, 82 

Salen), 101 

Salkanid, 227 

Salsctte, 60, 76, 81 

Salt Lake City, 366 

Salt Range, 155 

Salzburg, 208 

Samarang, 302 

Samarrah, 283 

Sambhur, 156 

Sambhur Lake, 138, 165 

Samboud, 47 

Samoa, 371 

Samulcottah, 101 

San Blas, 255 

Sanchi (Kanchkera), 
120, 156 

Sandanglaya, 302 

Sandawar, 154 

Sandhurst, 330 


Sandoway, 156 


totterdam, 213 
Rottnest Island, 336 
%otumah, 371 
touen, 16 
itoy Bareilly, 165 
Roza, 18 
Rubicon, 19 
Radesheim, 196 
Rumeelat, 
Rungpore, 110, 156 
Rustenburg, 315 
Rutnagherry, 
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Sandridge, 331 
Sandukam, 304 
Sandur, 81, 93 
Sandusky, 362 

Ban Francisco, 356, 369 
San Leandro, 368 

San Merino, 19 

San Pablo, 3€8 
Sansadarah Falls, 79 
San Salvador, 360 
Santa Casa, 20 

Sta. Craz, 372 

Sta. Fé, 363 

Sta. Martha, 855 
Santipore, 149, 156 
Saratoga Springs, 361 
Sarawak, 304 

Sarun, 125, 158 

Sary, 226 
Sasseram, 118, 156 
Saswar, 80 


Sattara, 81 

Saugor, 156 

Saugor Island, 156 
Savanor, 74 

8awont Warree, 81 
Saxon Switzerland, 214 
Sayanluck, 245 
Schénbrann, 911 
Ecutari, 221, 240 

Seylla and Charybdis, 


208 

Ses of Azof, 243 
Sealkote, 156 
Sebastopol, 243 
Secrole, 118 
Secunderabad, 101 
Seebsaugur, 156 
Scetabuldee, 147, 167 
Seeta-coond, la 
Scetapore, 157 
Sectarampore, 157, 
Sccvasamoodrum Falls, 


162 
Seglawieb, 229 
Sezowli, 157 
Scharuapore, 157 
Sehayl, Island of, 57 
Scieneetady, 362 
Sehore, 157 
Schwan, 82 
Selangor, 269 
Semalad, 47 
Sonee (Seoni), 157 
pesigunge, 187 
npore, 
pean, 10, 11 
rindeb, 237 

gham, 103 
zapatam, 101 
hee, 157 
ronge, 157. 
soor, 74, 82 
stn, 255 
Seren, 254 
Se:abuldee ELills, 147 
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Seven Churches, 219 
Seven Pazodas, 101 
Severndroog, 8i 
Sévree, 17 
Seychelles, 298 
Shaar el Bordsh, 226 
Shadwan Island, 48 
Shady Run, 367 
Shahabad, 157 
Shahjehanpore, 158 
Shabpore, 158 
Shaini, 236 
Shalouffe, 32 
Shanghai, 270 
Shapoor, 266 
Sharouna, 47 
Shawack, 254 
Shaway-Gyeen, 158 
Sheagaum, 82 
Sheik Abadeh, 53 
Bheikh Hereedi, 47 
Shergotty, 158 
Sherman, 366 
Shervaroy Hills, 89, 101 
Shihlepoo, 277 
Shika, 289 
Shikarpore, 82 
Shillong, 158 
Shinar, 235 

Shirnz, 256 

Shoe Rock, 262 
Sholapore, 82 
Shoshone, 867 
Shoubra, or Choubra, 49 
Shulgastan, 254 
Shumshabad, 1£8 
Shuster, 237 

Siam, 250 
Siddhpur, 72 
Sidney, 365 

Sierra Leone, 809 
Sierra Nevada, 367 
Sikkim, 158 
Silchar, 158 
Simferopol, 242 
Simla, 158,'173 
Simoda, 293 
Simonoseki, 291 
Simon's Bay, 313 
Sinagawa, 289 
Sinde, 82 

Sindhia's Territory, 156 
Sindous, 133 

Sind Saugor, 156 
Sinenchow, 276 
Singapore, 260 
Singbhoom, 159 
Singchowfoo, 277 
Singhur, 82 

Sinho, 277 
Sinignglia, 19 

Sin Sin, 252 

Siout, 52 

Sirdanah, 159 
Sirdarpore, 159 
Birhind, 159 


Sirsa, 159 

Sittang, 159 

Sivas, 239 

Siwalik Hills, 126, 159 

Sleepy Hollow, 361 

Sliema, 7 

Smyrna, 219 

Soune River and Canal, 
15 


Sobraon, 159 

Socotra, 46 

Sodogan, 246 

Solo, 302 

Somali Coast, 46 

Somerset, 340 

Sommering Pass, 211 

Somnath Pattan, 83 

Sontay, 262 

Sonthai Petgunnaha, 159 

Soobathoo Hills, 169 

Soonderbuns, 159 

Souakin, 44, 45 

Soudan, 44 

Souihaj, 47 

Soukoun: Kaleh, 243 

Sourabaya, 303 

Southanipton, 4, 307 

Routh Australia, 382 

South Cave, 216 

Southland, $48 

Southport, 318 

South-West Frontier, 

159 

Souverich, 226,228 

Spence, 363 

Sphinx, The, 40 

Spoleto, 188 

Srinuggur, 138, 159, 178 

Stavrepole, 244 

Steinach, 29 

Stellenbosch, 813 

Bterzing, 29 

Stewart's Island, 343, 349 

Stockton, 868 

Stolzenfells, Castle of, 
198 


Stormberg, 312, 313 
Strassburg, 91 
Strathalbyn, 334 


Stromboll, 204 
Sual, 285 
Suddya, 126 


Suez, 8, 10, 11, 12, 83, 
43 


Suez Canal, 8 

Suk-e-Shink, 236 

Suk - esh - 'Shiock, or 
Shinkh, 229, 236 

sukkur, 82 

Sultaniah, 248 

Sultanpore, 160 

Sumatra, 248 

Sumbulpore, 125, 153,160 

Summit, 367 

Sunawur,, 138 
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Sunderbunds, 109, 159 
Sungum, 80 

Sunjie Yjong, 259 
Sunnyside, 360 
Suonada Sea, 291 
Suracarta, 302 

Surat, 82 

Surdah, 15¢ 

Sureya, 73 

Susa, 19, 282 

Sutna, 65 

Swally Road, 83 
Swan River, 335 
Swatow, 269 

Sydney, $16, 323, 370 
Syene, or Assouan, 66 
Sylhet, 160 

Syra, 218 


Table Bay, 311 

Table Mountatn, 811 

Tabreez, 246 

Tacht-c-Taoosht, 254 

Tadputra, 65 

Taganrog, 243 

Tahve Lake, 867 

Yahtah, 47 

Taiwan, 970 

Tajurra, 46 

Tak, 160 

Taikosama, 290 

Takaboko, 291 

Takasima, 290 

Taklee, 147 

Taku, ‘the Forts of, 
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Talifoo, 142 
‘Taman, 243 
Tamatave, 315 
Tampico, 355 
Tanunarivo, 318 
Tangchangfoo, 277 
Tanjore, 102 
Tanna (Tannah), 83 
‘Tantab, 31 
‘nook, 234 
Tarah Fall, 144 
‘Taranaki, 346 
Tarrughur, 83 
Tarsus, 226 
Tasmania, 337 
Tatta, 76 
‘Taunus Mountains, 210 
Tauranga, 350 
Tavoy, 160 
‘Tehili Aga, 226 
Te Ante, 347 
Tegnapatam, 95 
Teheran, 248 
Teinghal, 274 
‘Tekrit, 233 
Tel-ed-Baroud, 32 
‘Telegraph Wire Ronto 
(Australia), 319 


Sunda Straite, 301, 315 | Tel-cl-Kebir, 25, 32 
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Tel-el-Minar, 253, 
Tel-el-Yehood, 40 
Tell-el-Hamza, 226 
Tell-el-Hawa, 226 
Tellichersy. 102 
Temple of Isis, 57 
‘Tenedos, 219 
Tenerasserim, 160 
‘Teneriffe, 308 
‘Tennant’s Creek, 385 
Terai, 147 

‘Teredac, 289 

Terni, 188 
Tepluand, 234 

Te Puke, 330, 345 
Teychow, 275 
Tezpore, 160 
‘Thannessur, 161 
Tharrawaddy, 161 
Thayet Myo, 161 
‘Thebes, 53 

Thibet, or Tibet, 262 
Thousand Mile Tree, 


366 
Thul Ghat, 83 

Thurr and Parkur, 88 
‘Thursday Island, 340 
Thyetmyoo, 102 
Tien-tsin, 273, 284 
Tiflls, 243, 245 
Tillchalid, 226 
Timizbeskaya, 244 
Tinnevelly, 102 
Tipperah, 161 
Tirhoot, 161 
Tiruputty, 108 
Titalyah, 156 
‘Titteghur, 108 


Tokat, 239 

Tokio, 286, 288 
Tongchangfoo, 275 
Tonk, 161 
Tonquin, 963 
Toodyay, 336 
Tooh, 31 
Toongabuddara, 359 
Toongar Hill, 72 
Toowomba, 341 
Tophana, 219 
Torr, 13 

Torres Straits, 317 
Torres Vedvas, 4 
Tortola, 355 
Tortuga, 855 
Tosia, 239 
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Tounghoo, 161 
Toura, 47 
Touron, 262 
Toussoum, 10 
Townsville, 341 
Trafalgar Cape, 4 
Tranquebar, 103 
‘Transkei, 314 
Transvaal, 315 
Travancor, 108 
Trebizonde, 231 
Trent, 29 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


CG HLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


XXV 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Asthma. 

CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases — 
Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 

SHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhwa, and is the only specific in 
Cholera and Dysentery. 

CHLOBODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpita- 
tion, and Spasms. 

CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, 
Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 


CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 


*,* Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received 
a despatch from Her Majesty’s Consul, at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has 


been raging fearfully, and that the onty remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE. 
See Lancet, Dec. 31, 1864. 


Dr. M‘Millman, of New Galloway, Scotland—“ I consider it the most valuable 
Medicine known.” 


Dr. Gibbon, Army Medical Staff, Caleutta.—“ Two doses completely cured me of 
Diarrhoea.” 


From Dr. J. Boulton & Co., Horncastle.—'* We have made pretty extensive use 
of Chlorodyne in our practice ately, and look upon it as an excellent sedative and 
Anti-Spasmodic. It seems to allay pain and irritation, in whatever organ and from 

It induces a feeling of comfort and quietude not obtainable ty 
any other remedy, and it seems to possess this great advantage over all other seda- 
tives, that it leaves no unpleasant after-effects.” 

Cavrron.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Collis Browre 
was undoubtedly the Inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the story of the Defendant, 
Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had been sworn to.: 
Bee Times, 13th July, 1864, 


fold in Bc poe at Is. 23. ae and 49. 6d, cack. Hone is genuine without 
BROWNS Calon the is 


‘te werds, 
DYNB” on Government Stamp. Overwhelming 
weticda festimony ‘Scoompanies ¢ each Bottle. 
SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


J. TT. DAVENPORT, 
33 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON 
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ROWLANDS 


cools and refreshes the face, hands and arms 
of ladies and all exposed to the hot sun and 
dust; it eradicates all freckles, tan, sunburn, 
stings of insects. &¢., and produces a beautiful 


and delicate complexion. 


MAC. ASS. AR OIL preserves, strengthens, and beauti- 

les the hair, and can be also had 

in a golden colour, for fair or golden-haired children and persons. Sizes 
3/6; 7/-; 10,6. equal to four small. 


whitens and preserves the teeth, strengthens the gums, 
ODONTO ciaeires’ fessing tregrance to the-broath 


ts # botanical wash for cleansing the hair and 
L akin of the head from all impurities, acurf or 
ndriff, 2/6 per bottle. 
fe  beantifully pure, delicate, and fragrant toilet 
powder. Sold in three tints; white, rose and cream. 
2/6 per box. 


‘Ask any dealer tn perfumery for Rowlands’ articles, of 20, Hatton Garden 
London, and avoid Pearigas worthless imitations. i 


CARTER’S 
Invalid Furniture and Appliances. 


Bod Tables, 15s. Patent Reading Machines, 21s. 
Bed Rests, 12s. 6d. Leg Rests, 15s. 
Travelling Conveniences, 6s, Commodes, 25s, 


_— Sf of 
Bath Chairs, 35s, ae pee 


Adjustable Couches, 
£3 10s. 
Perambulators, 25s, 


Electric Bells, 21s, 


Bod Baths, 25s. 


TER, 
47, Holborn Viaduct, B.C. 


SPECIAL APPLIANCES FOR 
TROPICAL OR COLD CLIMATES 
CONSTRUCTED OF IRON, 


ILLUSTRATED, CATALOGUES 


Post FREE. 


Oarrying Chairs, £2 2s. TLo-22) Soalf-Propelline Ghaire ©F Re 


LST OF ADVERTISEMENTS ADAPTED TO THE REQUIREMENTS 
OF TRAVELLERS. 


The Agra Bank ess, 


Books:— 
Bohn’s Libraries of Standard Works, &c.... 


Philfps'Standard Geographical and Commer 
cial Works 


Works relating to India ..... 


British and Foreign Bible Society .. 
Carriage Builders s+... 


Do. do. 


China and Crystal Glass Services, Chandeliers, &c. 
Chronometer, Watches, and Clocks. 


Do. do. . 


Chlorodyne 
Cockle's Pills 
Duplex Punka and other Lamps. 


English Seeds, for all parts of the World ... 


Engravers, Printers, and Stationers . 


Eno's Fruit Salt ..... 


Foreiga Express and General Shipping Agency ... 


Foreign Money Exchange.. 
General Shipping and Transit Agents .. 


Gitlott's Pens . 
Globe Foreign Express and 


Guns, Rifles, &e. 

Holloway's Oint 

Hotels :— 
Hlaxell’s 


Foyal... 


Craven reve. { 


's 
Zanes of Court 


\ 


(Langham 
Lrnporial 
#¥oxiers, Glovers, East India and General Oufitters 
Xndianm snd Colonial Manual and Diary ... 


Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street, 
London 

George Bell & Sons, York 
Street, Covent Garden 

George Philip & Son, Falcon 
Buildings, 31 and 32, Fleet 
Strect, London 

W. H. Allen & Co.,13, Waterloo 
Place, London 

146, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


Hooper & Co., 118, Victoria 
Street, London, 8.W. 
Morgan’ & Co., 128, 129, 15, 15a, 
and 116, Long Acre, London 
F. & C. Osler, 100, Oxford Bt. 
John Walker, London .. 


Parkinson & Frodsham, . 4, 
Change Alley, Cornhill, L'don 
J.T. Davenport, London ssssssues 


Hinks & Son, 60, Holborn Via- 
duct, London 


.| Sutton & Sons, Reading, London, 


and Paris. 


| Thacker, Spink, & Co., 5 and 6, 


Government Place, Caleutta 


.| J.C. Eno, Hatcham, London, 


8.E. 
Pitt & Scott, 44, St. Paul's 
Churehyard. London 
Hands & Go., London... 
R.P. Atkins & Co., 12, St. Mary 

‘Axe, London 
Birmingham and London 
Goo. W. Wheatley & C 
don and Liverpool 
Reilly & Co., London 
Holloway, London 


arine Parade, Brighton... 
awlish 


48, St. Paul's Churchyard 
Charing Cross Station . 
2&3, Salisbury 8t.,Strand,W.C 


| West Strand, London scsceovsee 


Linealn's Inn Fields, London. 
Portland Place, London. 
Torquay. 

Threshor & Glenny, 152, Strand 
A. H. Wheeler & Co. 182, 
‘Strand, WC. 


SUBJECTS. FIRMS. DETAILS. 
Banks:— q 
Chartered Bank of India, cc. ......s+0 Threadneedle Street, London o, | Coloured paper, 
end of book. 


noon 
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front of book. 
See Page ...426 
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Back India Map 
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A Larter, 41, Holborn Viaduct, | See Page...xxvi 
J. James, Fore Hamlet, Ipswich | Back India Map 
36, Jewin Street, London... | a on 
Macassar Oil, Kalydor, Odonto, A. Rowland & Sons, 20, Hatton | See Page...xxvi 
Gardens, London 
Morison’s Pills, Powders, and Ointment . Euston Road, London .. nn ow 
Mourning . Messrs, Jay, Regent Street, » Xxxii 
London 

Newspapers:— 

Illustrated London News George C. Leighton, 198,Strand | ,, 4, s+» xif 
‘The Home and Colonial Mail. . H, Wheeler & Co., 182, | Back India Map 
Strand, W.C. 

Passenger, General Shipping, Insurance, Army| Sewell & Crowther, 18, Cockspur | Coloured paper, 
and Civil Service Agents, and Commission| Street,Charing Cross,London, | front of book. 
Merchants 8.W. 

Portmanteaus, Travelling Baga, &c.. .| J. W. Allen, London .... v0 Coloured Papers 

end of 

Pyretic Saline «sss. .| H. ‘pLimplongh, 118, Wolborn, | See Page... ix 

School and College Furnishers .. . ow tammor & Oo, 870,8trand gs ae 485. 

Specialité Pantaloon Drawers .. Skipworth & De Carle, 40 and | Coloured paper, 

42, Queen Victoria Street, | front of book. 


Steamship Compantes:— 

Antwerp, Rotterdam, Belgium, Germany, 
Switzerland, Austria, Italy, the Mediter- 
ranean, and India 

Australia, New Zealand, Japan, China, &c... 

British India Steam Navigation Co. Limited 


Cape of Good Hope, Natal, and East Coast 
of Africa 

Cape of Good Hope, Natal, and East Coast| 
of Africa 

India, China, and Australia .. 


andlay patna, Australia, Black Sea, andj 


razils 
Liverpool to Calcutta, calling at Colombo 
and Suez 


New York, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
China, and Japan 

New York, China, Japan, Australia, and 
‘New Zealand 


‘New Zealand .... 


Quebec, Halifax, St. John’s, Portland, Bos- 
ton, and Baltimore 


‘West Indies and Pacific 
Tailor and General Outfitter 


Tailor, &e._ 
Walkden's Inks ( 


London, E.C, 


Great Eastern Railway Co....... 


Pacific Mail Co., London «......+ 
Gray, Dawes, & Co.,13, Austin 
Friars, London 
Castle Mail Packets Co. Limited, 
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bone Brothers & Co. 21, 
Water Street, Liverpool 
Inman Steamship Co. Limited, 
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Street, Liverpool, and 103, 
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Royal Mail Steam Packet Co., 
18, Moorgate Strect, London 

John Piggott, 115, 116, and 117, 
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H. Kimpton, 105, Strand ......... 

Cooper & Go., 5, 6 and 7, Shoe 


Lane, London. 
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COCKLE’S PILLS, 


Of Pure Vegetable Ingredients and free from Mercury. 


THEE PHA RMACOPGaIA. 
AVS extract from the second edition (page 188) of the translation of the Pharmacopoiaof the Royal 

College of Physicians of London, by Dr. G. F. Collier, published by Longman and Co.:— 

“It is no small defect of this compilation (speaking of the new Pharmacopeia) that we have no 
purgative mass but what contains aloes: yct we know that hemorrhodial persons cannot bear aloes, 
except it be in the form of 
OCELE’s Pitts, 

which chiefly consist of aloes, scammony, and colocynth, which I think are formed into a sort of 
compound extract, the acridity of which is obviated, 1 suspect by an alkaline process, and by a fourth 
{ngredient (unknown to me) of an aromatic tonic nature. I think no better and no worse of it for its 
being a patent medicine. I look at it as an article of commerce and domestic convenience, and donot 
hesitate to nay it {s the best. made Pill in the Kingdom; a muscular purge, a mucous purge, and a 
hydrogogue purge combined, and their effects properly controlled by a dirigent and corrigent.’ ‘That 
it does not commonly produce hemorrhoids, like most aloetic pills, I attribute to its being thoroughly 
soluble, #0 that no undissolved particles adhere to the mucous membrane.” 


COCEKRLE’S PILLs. 
THEIR ONLY PREPARATION. 


COCK LES PILLS. FOR LIVER. 

COCK LES PILLS. FOR BILE. 

COCKER LEYS PILLS. FOR INDIGESTION. 
BRADSHAW ’S 


MAP OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


SHOWING THE 


RAILWAYS COMPLETED AND IN PROGRESS 


Lines of Navigation from the Principal Seaports. 


Arranged on a novel and unique principle, being divided into squares, by means of 
horizontal and vertical lines and letter and figure references, so that the 
situation of any Town may be instantly found. 


SIZE, 34in. by 27in. PRICE, mounted on black Rollers, varnished, 6s. 6d. 


*.*Touse ft, the operation fs a& follows:—Opposite the name of the Town, &., of which the situation fs 
hquired, will be found certain letters and figures thus, for instance—opposite the name Shofficld will be found 
thefgures and letters 10f; with the eye or finger trace along the ine 10 until in the square at the head of which 


le the letter f ; in the square thus found will be seen the Town required. 


LONDON:—W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 59, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
MANCHESTER:—H. BLACKLOCK & CO.. ALBERT SQUARE. 
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OSLER’S CHINA « 
CRYSTAL GLASS 
SERVICES. 


ELECTROLIERS. 

CHANDELIERS, 
LAMPS. 

Glass Dinner Services | China Dessert Services 

Glass Dessert Services China Dinner Services 

Glass Table Decorations China Breakfast Services 

Glass Flower Vases China Tea Services 

Glass Table Lamps China Vases 

Glass Lustres and.Wall Lights | China and Parian Groups 


Glass and Metal Chandeliers \ China Ornaments 


“The visitor to London who leaves without seeing the Showrooms of Messrs. 
Osler, has missed one of the sights of the metropolis.”—Vide “ Land and Water.” 


EXPORT & FURNISHING ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 


ESTIMATES FREE, 


BIRMINGHAM :—Manufactory & Show Rooms, Broad St. 
LONDON;—SHOW ROOMS, 100, OXFORD STREET, W. 
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"MOURNING FOR FAMILIES. | 
JAY'S 


experienced 
DRESSMAKERS 
and 
MILLINERS 
Travel to any part of the 
Kingdom, 
Free of expense to 
purchasers. 
They take with them 
dresses 
and millinery, besides 
Patterns of materials, 
At 1s. per yard and 
upwards, : 
All marked in plain figures, 
and at same price as if 
purchased at the 
Warchouse, in Regent-st. 
Reasonable estimates are 
also given for 
Honsehold Mourning, 
at a great saving to large 
or small families. 
Funerals at stated charges 
( ‘ conducted in London 
= ie or Country. 7. 
JAY'S, The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
REGENT STREET, W. 


JAWS 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 


REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


[HE Proprietors of this establishment, in respectfully addressing themselves 

to the attention of the Nobility, the Gentry, and the Public, beg leave to renew their thanks for the 
‘extraordinary support they receive, Every article necessary for a complete Outfit of Mourning, for either 
‘the family or household, may be had here, and made up, if required, at the shortest notice; whilst the 
attendance of competent persons connected with the establishment upon families of rank and of every 
respectable denomination in town or country, enables the Proprietors or their assistants to at once suggest 
or supply everything necessary for the occasion, and suited to any grade or condition of the community. 
Costumes are always kept made up, ands note descriptive of the relation of the parties to the deceased 
will engure at any time the proper supply of mourning being forwarded, both a8 to quality and distinction, 
according to the exigencies of the case; it being needful only to send dresses for patterns, when every 
requisite will be carefully prepared and chosen to render the appointments complete, 
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PREFACE. 


Tuz contents of this edition of Bradshaw’s Overland Guide, now in its twenty-ninth 
year, have been carefully revised and corrected throughout. Much useful matter 
has been inserted ; the latest published official Statement on the Progress of India has 
been turned to goed account ; and the general information is.extended and brought 
down to the present date—especially that part of it relating to Australia—for 
the benefit of emigrants to the Southern Colonies. 

It appears from statistical returns that, on an averfge, about one person for each 
family in the United Kingdom has emigrated from it; a fact which’ serves to show, 
ina striking manner, how great and intimate is the connection between the Mother 
Country, and her numerous Colonies, as well as with the United States. The 
English language is now spoken and studied by half the civilised world in the Old 
and the New Continents. 

Among various improvements in the Overland Guide the following may be 
specified :— 

1. A short account of the Suez Canal. 

2. The Routes, where necessary, have been re-arranged to suit the changes 
attending the contracts with the Mail Companies. 

3. Revised Gazetteers of Civil and Military Stations in the Three Presidencies 
of India; in which some attempt has been made to reconcile a few of the 
varieties of spellings of Indian names. 

4. Population of chief towns of India for 1881; and lists of Indian words and 
phrases. 

5. Logs of the Peninsular and Oricntal Company’s Steamers on the Routes to 
India, Australia, and Japan. 

6. Lists of Decorations for Services in India and the Colonies. 

7. The latest Rules for Candidates for Appointments in the Civil Service of 
India, and in the Indian Civil Engineer, Forest, and Medical Departments, 
as sanctioned by the Secretary of State in Council. 

8. Tables of the Colonies and of Forcign Countries. 

9, A revised Map of the World, showing the Railway, Telegraph, and Sea 
Routes. 

10. An improved arrangement of the List of Books on India. 

The Overland Routes in Brapsuaw are mostly in one direction, Eastward; to 
which two to the Westward are added, viz., the West India and Panama Route. 

¢ 
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and the Pacific Route across the United States. Leaving out of consideration 
the direct oversea voyage by the Cape (Route 25), Sydney, the natural metropolis of 
the Colonial settlements at the antipodes, can now be reached from England vid 
Suez and the Eastward lines, in forty days; by the Westward line, through 
America and the Pacific, in about the same time. 

A traveller, using the facilities thus offered him, may run through the “ Grand 
Tour” of the globe in an incredibly short period. With a choice of routes he can 
traverse the great oceans, and visit the most famous countries in the Old and New 
World; making, if he likes, the newest of all, Australia and New Zealand, his 
half-way resting place. For example, he can accomplish a circuit of 23,000 to 
23,500 miles exclusively in mail steamers and express trains, supplied with every 
comfort: by starting from England to New York; then by overland rail to San 
Francisco; by sea to Yokohama, Hong Kong, Singapore, and Calcutta; by overland 
rail to Bombay; by sea to Suez; by overland rail to Alexandria; by sea to 
Brindisi; by overland rail to Brussels or Paris, &c.; and so back to England: the 
whole trip being done at a cost not much exceeding £300. 

In thanking our esteemed correspondents for their various communications, 
we have to acknowledge our special obligations to Mr. Angier (of Messrs. Angier 
Brothers) for corrections under the China Route ; to Mr. Henniker Heaton, author 
of the Dictionary of Australian Dates, for several corrections under Australia; and 
to Mr. C. C. Prinsep, of the India Office, for the population of chief towns in India 
at the Census of 1881—the details of which have not yet been published. 

Further corrections and information—particularly about such matters as arc 
liable to change—are solicited from our readers, especially those resident at 
distant stations; with a view of rendering Bradshaw’s Overland Guide still more 
acceptable to the public. 


The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., on the Colonies. 


“ There is no man, I believe, worthy of the name of a statesman, no man known 
to me in the sphere of political life, who is not sensible that the business of founding 
and rearing these Colonies is one which has been so distinctly intrusted by Provi- 
dence to the care of the people of this country, that we should almost as soon think 
of renouncing the very name of Englishmen as of renouncing the very great duties 
which (passing beyond these scenes) are imposed upon us in regard to the more 
distant but not less true portions of the great British Empire.” 


Lonpon, 1884, 
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HAW’S 


OVERLAND GUIDE TO INDIA, EGYPT, TURKEY, PERSIA, CHINA, 
JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, THE CAPE, 
AND ACROSS AMERICA, 


1.—PASSPORT. 


To obviate delay and annoyance in Foreign 
countries, the Overland traveller must provide 
himself with a Secretary of State's passport, 
which can be obtained at the Foreign Office, 
London; fee, 2s, It is necessary that the party 
‘plying for that document should be known or 
recommended to the Secretary of State for 
Foreign affairs; or it may be obtained through 
the recommendation of a Banker or of any Bank- 
ing establishment in any part of the United King- 
dom, or that of a Mayor, Magistrate, Justice of the 
Peace, Minister of Religion, Solicitor, Physician, or 
Suryon. Applications must be made in writing, 
and addressed to the Chief Clerk of the Foreign 
Office, with the word “passport” written. upon 
the cover. Passports are granted between the 
fours of 11 and 4 on the day following that on 
“hich the application has been received at the 
Foreign Office, 


Notisa is required for a Foreign Office pass- 
Port exeept for those of Turkey, France, Greece, 
andRussia, Travellers Overland, via Egypt, should 
have the Turkish visa, which can be obtained at 
the Tarkish Consulate in London, Passports 
*euld be bound in a small book resembling 


4 pocket-book in size and thickness, having | 1, 


4 few blank leaves annexed, so as to enable 
‘abassadors, &c., to affix their visés, the whole 
arrangement of which will be undertaken by our 
azeats, Messrs. Adams, & Sons, 59, Fleet Street, to 
marellers applying, either personally or by letter, 
sting the route they intend taking, by which 
both trouble and delay will be obviated.—For 
detailed information respecting passports and 
His, ee Bradshaw's Continental Guide, 


2.—PRINCIPAL FOREIGN PASSPORT 
OFFICES IN LONDON, 


Where Foreign Office Passports may be wised, 
Argentine States, 6, Devonshire Chambers, 
Bishopsgate Street Withont. 
Austria-Hungary Consulate, Mansion House 
Chambers, Queen Victoria Street. 
Belgian Consulate, 118, Bishopsgate Street 
Within, 
Brazilian Consulate, 6, Great Winchester Street 
Buildings, 
Chili Consulate, 62, Gresham House, Old Broad 
Street, - 
French Consulate, 38, Finsbury Circus, City. 
German Empire, 5, Bloomfield Street, London 
Wall. 
Greek Consulate, 19, Great Winchester Strect. 
Italian Consulate, 31, Old Jewry, City. _ 
Japan Consulate, 84, Bishopsgate Strect. 
Netherlands, 40, Finsbury Circus. 
Portuguese Consulate, 8, Throgmorton Avenue. 
a Russian Consulate, 17, Great Winchester Street, 
ity. 
Spanish Consulate, 21, Billiter Street, City. 
Sweden and Norway, 24, Great Winchester Street, 
Swiss Consulate, Gresham House, Old Broad 
Street. 
Turkish Consulate, for Egypt, &c., 42, Old Broad 
Street 
United States of North America, 11, Abchurch 
ane, 
Uruguay Consulate, 4, Finsbury Street. 
It is requisite that the bearer of every pass- 
Port granted by the Foreign Office should sign his 
Passport before he sends it to be viséd at any 
Foreign Mission or Consulate in England; with- 
out such signature either the visa may be refused 
or the validity of the passport questioned abroad. 
There is no necessity for the visa to a Foreign 
Office passport of cither the Austrian, Dutch, 
Belgian, German, Spanish, or Italian authoritics 


in the United Kingdom, 
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All applications to the forcign missions must 
be made from 12 to 2 daily, except Sundays, and 
most of them require fecs varying from 1s. 3d. 
upwards. 


3.-LUGGAGE BOOKING. 

The Overland traveller should not encumber 
himself with more baggage than is actually ne- 
cessary, and should tonfine the size and weight 
of his packages as nearly as possible to the regu- 
lations issued by the Companics. 


The main route from London is vid Malta, 
Port Said, and Suez, by water all the way. The 
only Overland route, now-a-days, is from London 
to Venice and Brindisi for Alexandria, thence by 
rail across Egypt to Suez. 


Assuming that the passenger embarks at London 
(Gravesend)it will be desirable to pack suoh articles 
as are required for immediate use, together with a 
week or ten days’ supply of linen, &c., in onc of 
the travelling bags allowed by the P. and 0. 
Company in their cabins, and to reservethat bag 
to take on board with him at London, 


The remainder of the outfit should be packed in 
trunks or air-tight cases of moderate size. All 
the packages should be well secured, and have the 
traveller's name and place of destination dis- 
tinctly painted thercon, These remarks are 
equally applicable to the homeward-bound jour- 
ney. Luggage should be shipped at the Docks 
three days prior to the sailing of the steamer, 
or sent to the P. and 0, Company's Office, 122, 
Leadenhall Street, or 25, Cockspur Street, London, 
paying insurance and freight. A special arrange- 
ment should be entered into with the Company if 
the baggage be considerable. If the traveller is 
homeward-bound, he can make arrangements with 
the Company's agent at bis port of embarkation, 
for the transmission of his baggage to England. 


Baggage allowed on board the steamers free of 


chargo—Ist class, 3361bs.; children aud servants, 
168lbs. 


Between any two ports, one cast the other west 
of Suez, 20s, per cwt.; between any two, both cast 
or both west of Suez, 10s, per cwt. 

Passengers vid Venice or Brindisi to or from 
Tadia, China, Australia, or joining at Suez, can 
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send their 
conditions, 


baggage from London, on certain 


The Egyptian Transit Administration's charge 
is 18s. 6d. per ewt. for conveyance of baggage 
exceeding 801bs. Ist class, and 50lbs. 2nd class; 
children (over 3 and under 10 years), half the 
above weights. 


Passengers may book through to all parts of 
the East, to the Persian Gulf, to Batavia and the 
Dutch Archipelago, New Zealand, &c.; to all ports 
in India and over the Indian railways (the last, 
by ticket from Bombay). There is now a Parcet 
Post to India and Ceylon, 


4.-TRAVELLING COSTUME FOR 
GENTLEMEN. 


The most comfortable dress that can be worn 
on this route is a light grey suit, consisting of 
shooting coat, vest, and trowsers to match, made 
loose, and of thin cassimere cloth. Waterproof 
overalls; a light coloured reversible coat; pair of 
Wellington patent leather boots, with stout svlcs ; 
Maud shawl, which can be used as a dressing- 
gown in the morning, wrapper by day, and coverlet 
by night; and a foraging cap, having a white calico 
cover, well quilted, with a curtain to the back, so 
that when put onthecap it will hang down well over 
the nape of the neck and protect it from the sun. 
A Plubac (or silk umbrella), covered with white 
calico, contained in a walking-stick; travelling 
pouch, with strap to sling across the shoulders, 
which will hold the traveller's keys, passport, 
bills, cash in sovercigns; small achromatic tele- 
scope; pocket-book, containing pens; inkstand, 
peneil, knife, scissors, sealing-wax, sticking plais- 
ter, pincushion, address cards, paper knife, writin: 
paper; together with a well-filled housewife, and 
a pnir of thread gloves. He should also carry a 
great coat and comforter for the neck asa pro- 
tection against the intense cold when crossing the 
Desert (always done at night); a veil is unneces- 
sary. A bottle of smelling salts, and a flask, 
bottle, and cup (for brandy). Dog-skin gloves for 
the journey, and green or blue double spectacles, 
after leaving Brindisi or Trieste, arerecommended. 
These remarks are equally applicable to the home- 
ward-bound route; but in that case warm clothing 
should be worn on leaving Egypt. 
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5.-KIND OF COIN 
NECESSARY FOR THE JOURNEY. 

The Overland traveller should not take either 
Cirewlar or Bank of England notes. The former 
are liable to considerable losa in the rate of ex- 
change at every place they are cashed, and on the 
latter that of a shilling in the pound takes place; 
while their genuineness is questioned abroad at all 
places beyond Trieste or Brindisi. Nothing but 
sovereigns and rupee notes are necessary. The 
agents of the P, and O. Company require payment 
insovereigns. Donot pay hotel-keeporsin gold, but 
in current coin, which may be obtained at a money 
changer's (or Bureau de Change) at the various 
continental towns or cities. Though care should 
be taken prior to quitting the last continental port 
(ie. either Brindisi or Trieste) not to carry away 
too much foreign silver coin, yet at many or most 
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Eastern towns, any silver or gold money will be 


taken—shillings, florins, half-crowns, francs, &<. 
—in ordinary shops, native or European. 


In India, sovereigns can be purchased in the 
different Presidencies at the bazaars, generally at 
12 rupees .—See Money Tables on next page. 


TOURS IN INDIA AND ROUND THE 
‘WORLD. 

Under the special authority of the Government 
of India and the Secretary of State for India 
Messrs. Thos, Cook and Son have organised @ 
system of International Tourist Tickets, and are 
prepared to furnish rates for single, return, or 
circular tickets, commencing or terminating at 
any railway station or seaport in India or Coylon 
and combining Europe, America, Egypt, Australia, 
China, or Japan, 
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6.—MONEY OF THE VARIOUS COUNTRIES THROUGH WHICH THE OVERLAND 
TRAVELLER MAY HAVE OCCASION TO PASS, 


Correctzp BY THos, Cook aNp Son, ForEi¢n BANKERS ayD Money Cuanazgs, LupGaTs 
Circus, Lonpox, E.C. 


AUSTRIA, 
100 kreuzers = 1 florin = about 1s. 83d. 


Gold Coins:—Crown of 8 florins worth 16s., and half-crown. Silver Coine:—The 2, 1, 4 florin 
pieces, and the 10 and 5 kreuzer pieces. Copper Coin:—Kreuzer a little less than an English 
farthing. The paper money consists of bank notes for 1, 6, 10, 100, and 1,000 florins; its value 
fluctuates, At present a paper florin is worth about le. 8d, £1 sterling = 1 florins puper. 


BATAVIA, same as Holland. © BELGIUM, same as France. 


CANTON (CHINA). 


1 candareen = 7-10ths of a penny. 
andareens = 1 mace = 74. 
10 mace = 1 tacl = 5s. 10d. ‘The tael is a coin only in name. 

There are neither gold nor silver coins in China, For large payments, bullion of known purity 
passes current by weight. Tho Mexican dollar =4s. 3d. to 4s. 6d., is in genoraluse. Copper Coin:— 
‘The cash, n circular piece of mixed metal with a hole in the centre, is the only coin issued. 

In consequence of the depreciation of silver, the actual value of a Mexican dollar is about 8s. 7d. 


10 cash = 
10 


CEYLON. 
Rupees and cents. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 
40 paras = 1 piastre = 24d. 100 piastres = 1 medjidie = 16s. 5 silver Purses = £1. 

Gold Coins:—Medjidie, or lira turca, and half and quarter medjidie. Silver Coins:—Silver medjidie 
of 20 piastres, and the 10, 5, 2, 1, and 4 piastre pieces, Copper Coins:—Piastre and half piastree 
Besides the above there are still sometimes met with, in gold, the old ghaei, valued at 25 piastres; 
the vanduclee, or ghazi, valued at 20 piastres; und the half vanduclee and quarter vanduclee ; but 
these are not a legal tender. They are never accepted by the government, and seldom by private 
individuals. ‘They are chiefly worn as head ornaments by women. There were also, in debased 
silver, coins of a low standard, largely alloyed with copper, but these are no longer in circulation, 


EGYPT. 
40 paras = 1 piastre = 24a. 

Gold Coins:—Saadeeyeh of 4 piastres, and kheyreeyeh of 9 piastres. The smallest coin is the faddah 
or para, = 1-16th of a penny. There are also pieces of 5, 10, and 20 fuddab. The dollar of Spain, 
Mexico, and the South American Republics, is also a frequent medium of payment. £1 = 97 piastres 
20 paras. 


-s FRANCE, 
100 centimes = 1 franc = 94d. 

Gold Coins:—100,50, 20, 10, and & franc pieces. Silver Coins:—5, 2, 1, § frane, and 20 centime 
pieces. Copper Coins:—10, 5, 2, and 1 centime pieces. -£1=25 francs. The currency of France, 
Belgium, Switzerland, and Italy, is now the same, so that the money of either passes 
current in all. 
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GERMAN EMPIRE (PRUSSIA, &c.) 
100 pfennigs = 1 mark = 1s, 


Gold Coins :—20 marks, 10 marks, and 5 marks pieces, Silver Coins :—8 marks (thaler), 2 marks, 1 
mark, 50 pfennigs, and 20 pfennigs. Nickel Coins:—10 pfennigs and 5 pfennigs, Bronze:—2 pfennigs 
and I pfennig. Bank Notes:—5, 20, 60, 100, 500, and 1,000 marks, Exchange 20, 25 to 20, 40 = £1, 


HOLLAND. 
100 cents = 1 guilder or florin = 1s, 8d. 


Gold Coins:—10 guilder pieces. Silver Coins:—The 24,1, and 4 guilder pieces, and the 25, 10, 
and 5 cent pieces. Copper Coins:—Cent and4 cent. £1 = i2 guilders. 


INDIA, viz., Bencat, MapRas, anp Bompay. 
12 pies = 1 anna = 1}d. 16 annas = 1 rupee = 2s. (nominal). 
Gold Coins :—Mobnr of 15 rupees; double mohur; and the 10 and 5 rupee pieces. Silver Coins:— 


Rupee, half rupee, quarter rapee, and double anna. Copper Coins:—Half unna, quarter anna, and pie. 
In Bounbay accounts are sometimes kept in rupees, quarters, and raes, thus :— 


100 raes = 1 quarter = 6d. 4 quarters = 1 rupee = 23, 
Actual value of the rupee, about 1s. 8d. 


In Madras accounts were formerly (and in some cases are now) kept in pagodas, fanams, and cash, 
as follows:— 


80 cash = 1 fanam =4s, 45 fanams = 1 stor pagoda = £9. 


ITALY. 
100 centesimi or centimes = 1 lira = 9}d. Gold Coins:—100, 80, 50, 20, and 10lire pieces. Silver 
Coins:—5, 2, and 1 lire pieces, and 50 and 25 centesimi pieces. Copper Coins:—1, 3, and 5 centesimi. 
Italian Bank notes, from 1 lira to 1,000 lire, are in general circulation; #1 = 25 lire, and are 
now equal to gold. 


SINGAPORE AND PENANG. 
Mexican dollar = 4s. 3d., the ordinary coin. Almost any coin passes. 


SPAIN. 
100 centimes = 1 peseta = 10d. 
Gold Coins :—1 Alfonso = 25 pesetas. Silver Coins:—5 pesetas = 1 dollar, 2 pesetas, 1 peseta, and 
50centimes. The old coinage of dollars, half dollars, quarters, and eights also circulates. Bank 


‘Notes are current (at a depreciation} only for the towns for which they are stamped—Madrid, 
Barcelona, 4c. £1 = 24 pesetas (gold or silver). 


TURKEY.—See Constantinople, page xxxvi. 


UNITED STATES. 
100 cents = 1 dollar = about 4a, 2d. 


ng:—20 dollars, 10 dollars, 5 dollars, 3 dollars, 24 dollars, 1 dollar. Silver Coins :—~ 
1 fotare 20 cents, 25 cents 10 coats,’ 8 cents, and 3 conte. Nickel dilver:—b, 3, 2, and 1 conta, 
and National Bank Notes, from 1 to 1,000 dollars, also circulate, and are equal to gold. 


Exchange, 4s. 1d. to 4s. 14d. per dollar. 
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7.-LIBRARY, OR BOOKS OF 
REFERENCE. 

Books maybe packed in a box containing 
shelves (with four legs on castors to fit on and off 
it), so that when it reaches India it will form a 
small bookcase. The following is a pretty com- 
plete list of books on India, in alphabetical order, 
from which the traveller is left to make his own 
selection—For books on Australia and New | 
Zealand, see Route 25. 

Abode of Snow (the Himdlayas) a Journcy from 
Chinese Thibet, éc., 1875. A. Wilson 

Account of India. Fryer. 

Across Chrysé (The India- China Fronticr), 
A. E, Colquhoun, 

Administration of the E, I. Company, 1853, Kaye. 

Advice to Cadets, Captain Kerr. 

Advice to Officers in India, Dr. Mc. Cosh, 

Afghanistan War of 1879-80, W.Iensman, (Allen.) 

A Lady's Escape from Gwallor, R. Coopland, 

A Lady's Letters from Madras, 


Algebra of the Hindoos, 1817. Objects of Hindu | 
Law, 1797; Grammar of the Sanskrit, 165. 
Dictionary of Sanskrit, 1808, and collection of 
Sanskrit ‘compositions (including the Hito- 
padesa), 1804. Colebrook. 


Amateur Gardener in the Hills. (Thacker.) 
Among the Mongols, Rev. J. Gilmour (of Pckin) 


Analysis of the Constitution of E. L Company, 
1826, Auber. 


Analytical History of India. RB. Sewell. (Allen.) 


Ancient and Medieval India, 2 vols. Mrs, 
Manning, (Allen.) 


Annals of E. I, Company, 1810, Bruce. 


Archwological Survey of Western India, 3 vols. 
J. Burgess. (Triibner.) 


Armenia and Erzeroum. Curzon. 


Aryan Village in Bengal and Ceylon, Sir J. 
B, Phear, 


Asia in 1840, Osborne. 
Asiatic Journal, 1816-45, 72 vols. 
Asiatic Researches, 1788-1836, 20 vols, 


Assistant Magistrate's Guide, Skipwith, (Cal- 
cutta.) 
Autobiography of Lutfullah, Eastwick, 


Bengal Dispensatory, 1842. O'Shaughnessy, 

Bhagvatgita, 1785, Sir C, Wilkins. 

Bhilsa Topes; or, Buddhist Memorials, General 
Cunningham. : 


Bibliographical Index to Historians of Mahomedan 
India, 1849. Sir H. Elliot. 


Bombay Gazetteer. In progress. ¥ 

Book of Good Counsels, from the Hitopadesa+ 
Light of Asia (Life of Guatama) in blank verse. 
Indian Poctry—the Indian Song of Songs: 
Twobooksof the Mahabharata, &c. E, Arnold. 

Book of Routes for the three Presidencics; only 
obtainable at cach Presidency. 


Borneo, Captain Keppel, 

Botany of the Himalayan Mountains, Royle. 
British India, Lord Mahon, 

British Settlements in Malacca, 1839, Newbold. 


British World in the East, Ritchie. 


Buddhist Monuments of Central India, 1854. 
Cunningham, 


Bungalow and Tent. Sullivan, 
Burmese Wars, Col. Laurie. (Allen.) 
Burmese War, 1827, Snodgrass, 
Cabul, 1842, Elphinstone, 


Cabul Insurrection of 1841-2, 
(Allen,) 


Cadet to Colonel~A Record of Services, 
Seaton, 


Calcutta Review, 1844-60, 33 vols, 
Calcutta to Liverpool vid America. Sir H. Norm 


Calcutta to the Snowy Range. By an Uld East 
Indian, 1 


Camp and Barrack Room in India, 

Camp and Cantonment, Mrs, Paget. 

Campaign in Afghanistan, Lieut. Greenwood. 

Campaign on the Indus, 1840, Kennedy, 

Campaigning Experience in Rajpootana, 
Duberly. 


Caravan Journeys in Persia, Afghanistan, Turk- 
istan, Beloochistan. and the countries lying 
between India and Russia, J. P, Ferrier, 


Caste Considered, A. J. Paterson. 


Cave-Temples of India, Dr. Bird and Mr. Fer. 
guson, (Allen.) 


Cawnpore Competition Wallah. Trevelyan. 
Central India, 1624, Sir J. Malcolm. 

Ceylon, 1817. Bertolaccl. 

Ceylon, 1860, Sir. J. E, Tennent, 

Ceylon in 1883. J. Ferguson. 

Chaplain’s Narrative of the Siege of Delhi, Rotton. 


Chapters of the Modern History of British India. 
Thornton. 


China, 1834. 


Sir V. Eyre, 


Sir. CL 


Mrs, 


Auber, 


China and Lower Bengal, 1857-58, Wingrove 
Cooke, 

Chow-Chow. Viscountess Falkland. 

Christianity in Bengal, Mrs, Mullen, 

Chronicles of Budgepore, 1870. Pritchard, 


Bird’s-Eye View of India, SirErskinePerry, Knt. 


Chronicles of Dustypore, with a glossary. 
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Chronological Exposition of the Military Law of 
In Hughes, 

Chronology of Ancient Nations (from the Arabic). 
Dr. Sachan, 


Clinical Researches on Disease in India, 1856. 
Morehead. 


Commerce of Bengal. Bell. ° 


Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages. 
Bishop Caldwell. 


Comparative Grammar of the Languages of 
Further India, (Allen.) British Burma and 
ils People. Capt. Forbes, (Murray.) 


Comparative Grammar of the Modern Aryan 
Languages of India, J. Beames, 


Confessions of a Thug. Lieut. Col, M. Taylor. 
Conquest of Scinde, 1816, Outram. 
Conquest of Scinde. Sir W. Napier. 
Correspondence, 1848, Jacquemont. 


Correspondence which contains the History of the 
Afghan War. Lord Metcalfe. 


Crisis in the Punjab. F. Cooper. 
Cmise of the Galatea, Milner and Brierley. 
(Allen,) 


Cutch, Mrs, Young. 

Vamascus, Palmyra, and Lebanon. Porter. 
Decline and Fall of the Mogul Empire. Keane, 
Delhi, Mrs, Mackenzie, 


Descriptive Railway Guide and Tlustrated Hand- 
book of Great Britain. Bradshaw. 


Yespatches and Correspondence. Marquis Welles- 
ey. 


Diary in India, Colonel Campbell, 
Diary in India. Russell. 


Diary of the late Rajah of Kolhapoor, including 
his visit to Europe, 1870. Captain West. 


Dilonary of Naval Terms, English and Hin- 
dustani, Small. (Allen.) 


Dictionary of Pali, Prof, Childers, (Triibner). 
Digest of Moohummadun Law. M. Baillie, 
Diseases of Bengal, 1832. Twining. 

Domestic Life, Character, and Customs of the 


Natives of India, Kerr. 
Dry Leaves from Young Egypt (Scinde). 
Eu India Calculator. Thornton. 

East India Directory (Salling Directions). Hors- 
burgh's, edited by Capt. Taylor. (Allen.) 
East India Gazetteer, 2 vols, 1828. W. Hamilton. 

East India Gazettcer, 4 vols, Thornton. 

Eutern Experiences in Mysore and Coorg. 
Bowring. (King.) 

ee a india, 1888, China, 1847. Montgomery 


L. 


Eetoes from Old Calcutta, Bustcel. (Thacker.) 
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Elihu Jan's Story; or, Private Life of an Eastern 
Queen, Forest Lifein Ceylon, Knighton, 

Embassy to Ava, 1834, Crawford. * 

Embassy to Ava, 1800, Symes. 

Embassy to Siam, 1820. Crawford. 

Embassy to Thibet, 1800, Turner. 

Emigration to British India, E. West. 

Empire in Asia, and how we came by it. 
‘W. Torreus, M.P. 

England to Delhi, 1870, ° Matheson, 

Englishman in India, 1867 (a useful introductory 
account of the riso and progress of British 
Power in India.) Raikes. 

Englishwoman_in India, containing information 
on Outfit, House-keeplng, Servants, Cookery, 
&e. By a Lady. 

Essay on the Antiquity of Hindoo Medicine. 
Royle. 


Essays on Clive and Hastings. Macaulay. 
Essays on the Language, &., of the Parsis. 
Dr, Haug. (Triibner's Oriental Series). 
Ethnology of the British Colonics. Dr. Latham, 
European in India; or, Anglo-Indian's Vade Mecum, 


with a Medical Guide by Mair, 1871, E, Hull, 
(King.) 

Extraordinary Adventures in India, &c. Licut. 
J. Shipp, 


Farming in India, Greenaway. 

First Impressions of India, 1837, Bacon. 

Five Years in India, Fane. 

Flora of British India, Sir J. Hooker. (Reeve.) 

Forest Flora of North Western and Contral India. 
Dr. Brandis, (Allen.) 

Forest Life in Borneo. St. John, 


Gazetteer of Central Asia (Afghan and Persia), 
published, 1871, by the Quartermaster-General’s 
Department, Calcutta, 


Gazetteer of Southern India, 
General India Guide and Vade Mecum, « Gilchrist. 


Geological Papers on Western India. H. Carter. 
(Allen.) 

Glossary of Judicial and Revenue Terms, H, H. 
‘ilson, 


Goa and the Blue Mountatns(Neilgherries) Burton 


Govinda Samanta; or, History of a Bengal Raiyat 
(or Ryot.) Rev, Lal Behari Day. (Macmillan ) 

Grammars of the Persian, Bengali, and Hindus- 
tani Languages, D. Forbes. 

Guide to Indian Household Management. Mrs. 
James, (Ward.) 


Guides to Paris (Franco), Belgium, Germany, Italy, 
Switzerland, and Spain, Bradshaw. 
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Hakayit Abdulla, an Autobiography J. T, Thomp- 
son, (King.) 


Handbook of Fresh Water Fish in India, Capt. 
Beavan, (Reeve.) 


Handbook of Practical 
(Thacker, ) 


Handbook of the Manufactures in the Punjab, 
B. Powell, 


Handbook to the Ferns of British India, Col. 
Beddowes, (Thacker.} 


Handbooks of the Bombay Madras, and Bengal 
Presidencies. Murray. 


Handbooks to Agra, to Delhi, to Lucknow. H. G. 
Keene. (Thacker.) 


Health in India, for British Women, 
(Churchill. 


Health Resorts for Tropical Invalids, W. Moore. 
(Charchill.) 


Hedaya; or, Commentary on Mussulman Law. 
1721, Hamilton, 


Herat to Khiva, 2 vols, Abbot. 


Highlands of Central India, 1871, Captain Forsyth. 
(Chapman and Hall.) 


Himalayan Districts of Kooloo, Lahoul, and Spiti, 
1871. Captain A. F, Harcourt. 


Hindoos as they are, Shib Chunder Bose, 
(Thacker. ) 


Surveying, Kelly. 


Dr, Tilt. 


Hindu Law, 1830, Stange. 


Hindustani Made Easy. Capt. Holroyd, (King.) 


Hindustani Manual, Bagh-o-Bahar; or, Hindustani 
Tales for beginners; and Dictionary of English 
and Hindustani, D. Forbes, 


Hints to Cadets. Postan, 


Hints for the Management of Children in India, 
Dr. Goodeve. (Thacker.) 


Historical and Statistical Memoir of Ghazepoor, 
North West Provinces, 1872, W. Oldham, 


History and Conquest of Bokhara; and Travels in 
Central Asia, 1864, Prof. Vambéry. (Murray.) 


History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 1860, 
Max Maller, 


History of Bengal, Stewart. 

History of China, 2 vols, Boulger. (Allen.) 
History of Hindustan, 3 vols, 1812, Dow. 
History of Hindustan, 1820, Hamilton. 
History of India, Elphinstone. 


History of India, as told by its own Historians. 
Continued by Prof, Dowson, vol. 6, 1875. 
Sir H. Elliot. (Trtibner.) 


Mistory of India, by Wilson, 9 vols. post 8vo, 
fifth edition,” Mills Pe 


History of India from 1844 to 1862, A Sequel to 
Thornton. L. J. Trotter. 


History of India, Taylor and Mackenna, 
History of India, 6 vols, 8vo. Thornton, 
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History of India, to Lord Dalhousie, 8 vols. 
Marshman, 


History of India, under Baber, 1854, Erskine. 
History of Indian Literature, A.Weber. (Triibner.} 
History of Japan, Kempfer. 

History of Java, Raffles. 

History of Maisur (Mysore). Wilks. 

History of Persia (19th century), R, G. Watson. 
History of Persia, Sir J. Maleolm, 


History of Rural Bengal. . Life of Lord Mayo. 
Imperial Gazetteer of India, Dr. W. W. 
Hunter. 

History of the British Power in India, 1837, Auber. 

History of the French in India. History of the 
Native States of India. Decisive Battles of 
India. Founders of the Indian Empire. 
History of Afghanistan, History of the 
Indian Mutinies, 1857-58. Lt.-Col, Malleson, 
(Allen.) 


IC. 


History of the Indian Archipelago, 1820. 
Crawford. 

History of the Mahratta War, 1811. Blacker. 

History of the Marathas. Grant Duff. 

History of the Rajas of Orissa. Stirling. 

History of the Rise ofthe Bengal Army. Broome. 


History of the Sikhs, Cunningham, 

History of the War in Afghanistan. History of the 
Sepoy War. Christianity in India, Sir J. 
Kaye. 

Hitopadesa (German), 1844, Max Miller. 

Hodson of Hodson’s Horse. G. Hodson. (K. Paul.) 

Household Surgery. South. 


How to speak Hindastani, an Easy Guide to 
Conversation, Rogers, 


Iliad of the East, 1870; or, Legends from Valmiki's 
Ramayana (about 2000 to 1800 8.c). Miss F. 
Richardson. 


Illustrations of China and its People, 4 vols. 
J. Thompson. (Low & Co.) 


Incidents of the Chinese War of 1860; from 
Journals of Sir Hope Grant. (Blackwood.) 


Index Geographicus of Chief Places. J, Bance. 
(Newman.) 


India, Sir G. Campbell. 
India, Ancient and Modern, 1856, Dr, Allen, 
India and its Races. Ludlow. 

India in 1858, A. Mills, 

India—the Land of the People. Sir J. Caird. 


Indian Antiquary, published monthly at Bombay. 
Edited by J. Burgess, (Triibner.) 


Indian Cookery Book, (Thacker.) 
Indian Criminal Law. Starling. (Allen.) 
Indian Exchange Tables, in two parts, Roberts, 
Indian Industries, (E. James, (Allen.) 
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Indian Mental Calculator. Taylor. 

Indian Meteorologicalist’s Vade Mecum. Blanford, 

Indian Misgovernment. Sir W. Napier. 

Indian Notes. Dr. Hogg. (Churcbill.) 

Indian Racing Reminiscences, Captain Hayes, 
(Thacker). 

Indian Recreations, 1804. Tennant, 

Indian Snake Poisons. Dr, Wall. 

Indische Reise. Graul. 

Indus to the Tigris, H.W. Bellew. (Triibner.) 

Irrigation Works of India, G. Buckley. (Allen.) 

Isis (an Egyptian Pilgrimage). St. John. 

Japan and her People, Steinmétz. 

Journal in Persia and Ceylon. Binning. 


goumel of Asiatic Society of Bengal, to 1860, 29 
vols, 


Journal of Royal Asiatic Society, from 1834; 
Transactions 1827-80. 

Journal of Two Years’ Residence in England. 
Nowrojee & Merwanjec. 

Journal, Overland to India, Major Griffith. 

Journal, Overland to India, Richardson. 

Journals in India. Bishop Heber. 

Journey from Bengal to England. Forster. 

Journey from India to England. Fitzelarence. 

Journey through Arabia, 1862-63. Palgrave. 


Journey through Caucasus and Persia, A. H. 
Mounsey. 


Joumey through Khorassan—Wanderings in 
Balochistan. Sir C. Macgregor 

Journey to the iver Oxus. Wood. 

Fy and Kashmir Territories. F, Drew. 
@tamford.) 

Jungle Life in India. V. Bell. (Delarue.) 


Kachh(Cutch). Mrs Postan. 
Kandahar in 1879. Le Mesurier. 


Kanim-i-Islam, an account of all the Mahomedan 
Customs, &c. 


Kashgaria (from the Russian). Gowan. 
Kalu, the Silver Country of theVazeors. J. Calvert. 
Land of the Five Rivers, and Sindh, D. Ross. 


Land of the White Elephant, i.e, Burmah, Siam, 
&. F. Vincent. (Low.) 

landowning in various Countries. Judge Field. 

« (Thacker. ) 

Land Tax in India, 1830. India and Europe com- 
pared, Farishta, 1829, Gen Briggs. 

Large Game Shooting in Thibet, &c., Col. Kinloch. 
(Thacker. ) A 

law relating to Officers inthe Army. Prendergast. 


laws ond Customs of Hinda Castles, Steele, 
(Aulen.) 


Laws relating to India, 1855, 
Lays of Ind, Aliph Cheem. (Thacker.) 


Letter on the Civil Service of India, Sir Edward 
Colebrook. 


Letters from India and Kashmir (@. Bell), 1874 
Letters of Tippoo Sultan, 1811. Kirkpatrick, 
Life in China, Milne, 

Life in India, E. Braddon. (Longman.) 

Life in Western India, Mrs. Guthrie. 

Life in the Camp and Zenana. Mrs. Mackenzie. 
Life of an Adventurer. Sir H. Lawrence. 


Life of Colonel Skinner (‘Skinner's Horse") 1852. 
Fraser. 

Life of Lord Clive. Gleig. 

Life of Lord Lawrence. Bosworth Smith. 

Life of Sir C. Napier, Sir W. Napier. 

Life of Sir H. Lawrence. Sir H. Edwardes, 

Life of Sir T. Munro, 1831. Gleig. 

Lives of Metcalfe, Tucker, and Malcolm, 1856, 
Kaye, 

Loyal League, aJapanese Romance, F. Dickens. 
(Allen) 


Lushai Expedition, 1871-2. Lieut. Woodthorpe. 
Mahomedan Power in India, 4 vols. Briggs. 


Malaria, its course and effects, Dr. Russell. 
(Thacker.) 


Mandalay to Momein, Dr, Anderson. (Thacker). 


Manual of Agriculture for India, Pogson, 
(Thacker.) 

Manual of Family Medicine in India. W. J. 
Moore. (Thacker.) 

Manual of Land Surveying. Col. Thullier. 
(Thacker.) 

Manual of Medical Jurispradence of Bengal, 1856. 
Cheever. 

Medical Geography of India. Macnamara, 
(Longman. ) 

Memoir of Col. Skinner, 1851, J. B, Fraser. 

Memoir of Sir W. Nott, 1854, 

Sir W. P. 


Memoir of the Euphrates Valley. 
Andrew, 


Memoir of George Thomas (a quarter-mastor in the 
Navy, who rose to be general in the Be- 
gum’s and Scindiah’s services), 1803. Captain 
Francklin, 


Memoirs of a Griffin. Bellew. 

Memoirs of Bishop Cotton, 1871, Mrs, Cotton. 
Memoirs of Col, Armine Mountain. 

Memoirs of Lord Clive. Sir J. Malcolm, 

Memoirs of Services of Bengal Artillery. Buckle. 
Memorials of Service inIndia, Major Macpherson. 
Merv, the Queen ofthe World, Marvin, (Allen.) 
Military-History‘of Iddin, 175, Orme, 
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Military Reminiscences, Welsh. 
Military Surveying, Col. Jackson. 


Miscellaneous Essays on Indian Subjects, 
‘Hodgson, 


Mishmee Hills, T.T. Cooper. (King.) 
Mitta’s (Rajendra Lal) Autiquitics of Orissa, 
(Tribner.) 


B. 


Modern India, Campbell. 
Mogul Empire H, Keene, (Allen.) 
Monthly Continental Guide. Bradshaw. 


Moohummudan Law of Inheritance A. Rumsey. 
(Allen.) 


Moslem Noble, his Land and People, 


Municipal Work in India, Handbook 
Manmnalia of India, Steradale. 


Mautinies in Oude, Captain Hutchinson, 
Narrative of a Journey to the Oxus, 1840, Wood. 
Native Education in India, 1839, Bryee. 


Natural History, Sport and Travel in India, 
Lockwood. 


Neilgherry Hills, Head, 

Nepal, 1811, Kirkpatrick, 

Notes on China, T. Meadow. (Allen.) 
Notes on India, 1841.- Colonel Sykes, 
Notes on Indian Affairs, 1887, Shore. 


Notes on the Mahratta War, 1805. 
Wellesley. 


Notes on Muhammadanism. Hughes. (Allen). 
Notes on the North-Western Provinces, 1852. 


Mrs. Young. 
to the 


Marquis 


Raikes, 

Ocean as a Health Resort Dr. Wilson. 
(Churehill.) 

Old Daccan Days; or, Hindoo Fairy Legends, 
Frere. 


On Duty under a “Tropical Sun, Hunt and 
Kenny, (Allen.) 


Oriental Commerce. Milburn. 
Oriental Memoirs, Forbes, 


Oriental Repository of Translations, 1808, 
Dalrymple, 


Orientalist’s Vade Mecum. 

Our Faithful Ally, the Nizam. Captain Frazer. 
Onur Tour in South India, Mrs, Murray-Aynsley. 
Overland Guide, Bartlett, 


Overland, Inland, and Upland; Notes of Personal 
‘Travels, 1872. 

Overland Journal to India. Handbook of British 
India. Military Encyclopmdia, Oricntal In- 
terpreter and Treasury of Eastern Knowledge. 
Stocquoler. 


Pamphlet on Errors in India 
‘Bald. 8 and at Home, 1853. 


Pamphlet on the Administration of Law in India, 
Morton. 
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Parsecs. Dossaby Framjce. 
Pathologia Indica, Dr. Webb. (Allen.) 
Peeps at the Far East (India), 1871, Dr. Macleod. 


Peking and Pekingese Embassy in China, Bhotan; 
or, Story of the Dooar War. Dr. Rennie. 


Pekin to Peteraburg. Michie. 

People of India, illustrated, 6 vols. 
Watson and Sir W. Kay. (Allen.) 

Personal Law of the Mahommedans, 
All, (Allen,) 

Peruvian Bark, Account of its Introduction into 
India, C. Markham, (Murray.) ° 

Pharmacopoia of India, Dr. Waring. (Allen) 

Phrenologist among the Todas (a tribe in the 
Neilgherries), Lieut, Col. Marshall. 

Pilgrims, vol. 1, (Books 4 and5). Purehas. 

Political and Military Events in India, Hughes. 

Political and Military Transactions of India, 
1825, Prinsep. 

Political History of India, 1811, Malcolm, 

Popular Account of the Thugs, Hutton. 


Practical Grammar of Sanskrit, 1857. English 
and Sanscrit Dictionary, 1851. Modern India 
and the Indians, 1878, Indian Wisdom or, 
Examples of the Religion, Philosophy, and 
Ethics of the Hindoos. Religious Thought 
and Life in India, Monier Williams, 


Productive Resources of India. Royle, 

Public Works in India, Cotton. 

Raikes’ Nilgiris, Smoult's Edition. 

Ramayana, 1806-10. Cary and Marshman, 
Rambles and Recollections, 1844. Col, Sleeman, 
Ras Mala, D. Forbes, 

Reader, D. Forbes. bod 


Regulations Applicable to European Officers in 
India—Official Digest, parts I., IL, ILL. 


Reigning Family of Lahore, Smyth. 


Reminiscences of a Bengal Ctvilian (chiefly about 
the Mutiny), 1866, W. Edwards. 


Report on the Expedition to Western Yunan, vid 
Bhamo, 1871, J. Anderson, 


Residence atthe Court of Pekin, Father Ripa. 
Rifle and Hound in Ceylon, Sir 8, Baker. 
Rig Veda, 1849, Max Miiller. 


Rise and Progress of our Indian Empire, to 1873. 
‘Lord Mahon (Earl Stanhope). 


Round the World in Six Months, Col. Bridges. 
Rural Life in Bengal. Grant. (Thacker.) 


Sacred City of the Hindoos (Sarnath, near Benares), 
History of Protestant Missions in India, 1706- 
1871(Trabner), Hindu Tribes, 8 vole,” Rev. 
M. herring. (Thacker.) 


Sale’s Brigade in Afghanistan. Gleig. 


Dr. Forbes 


Ameer 
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Sandheads Sailing Directory. East Indian Sky 
Interpreter. Elson. (Thacker.) 


Sanskrit and English Dictionary, abridged from 
Wilson's, 1871, Ram Jasan, (Triibner.) 
Scenes and Characteristics of Hindoostan, Emma 

Roberts, 


Selections from Records of E. I, Company on 
Revenue, Police, &¢., 1820-6. 


Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus, 1835. 
Wilson. 


Shannon's Brigade in India, 1857-58. Verney. 


Short History of India. J. T. Wheeler. 
(Macmillan. ) 


Shurreef’s Customs of the Moosulmans of India, 
Herklot’s Edition. 


Sindh; or, the Unhappy Vallcy, Burton, 
Six Months in China, Jocelyn, 
Sketch of China, &. Davis. 


Sketch of Modern Languages of the East Indies 
RB. Cust, (Tribner.) 


Sketches from Nipal. Dr. Oldfield. (Allen.) 
Sketches of India. Sir Henry Dalzell. 

sketches of Life in India. W. Mitchell. (Nelson.) 
Sketches of Persia. Sir J. Malcolm, 

Sketches of the Sikhs, 1812, Sir J, Malcolm. 
Staff Officer's Diary of the Defence of Lucknow, 


Statistical, Account of Bengal, 20 vols. 1878. 
India (from the Imperial Gazetteer) in’ Triib- 
ner's Oriental Series. Dr. Hunter. 


Steeplechase Horse; how to Select, Train him, &e. 
Capt, Humfrey. (Thacker.) 


Straits of Malacca, Indo-China, &., 1874, J. 
Thompson. (Low.) 


Student's Manual of History of India, 1871. 
Licut.-Col, M. Taylor. (Longman.) 


Tables of Exchange, Merces, (Thacker.) 


Tales from Indian History; Early Records of. 
British India. (Thacker.) 


Tea Countries of India and China, Fortune, 

Tea Planter’s Life in Assam. Barker, (Thacker.) 

Temples and Elephants (in Siam and Lao). Carl 
Bock. 


Ten Years in Borneo. C. Brooke. 

Ten Years in India, Hervey. 

Text-book of Indian Botany. Gregg. 

Text-book of Indian History. Dr, Pope, (Mac- 
millan.) 

Textile Manufactures and Costumes of the People 
of India, Dr. Forbes Watgon. (Allen.) 

The Rod in India. H, Thomas, (Hamilton.) 

Thirteen Years among the Wild Beasts of India. 
Sanderson, (Allen.) 

Thirty Eight Years in India, 
W. Tayler, 


The Patna Crisis. 
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Three Prosidencies of India. Capper. 

Through Route and Overland Guide to India. 
Bradshaw, 

‘Thugs and Dacoits of India, J, Hutton. (Allen.) 

Tiger Shooting in India, Rice. 

Ti Ping Tien-kwoh; or, History of the Ti Ping 
Revolution. Lin-he (a Taeping). 

To Cabul with the Cavalry Brigade (under Sir F. 
Roberts). Major Mitford. 


Tour in Japan, China, and India, Alderman 
Fowler, 


Tour in the Himalayas, 1820, Fraser, 
‘Tour in Upper India, 1833. Archer. 
Trade and Travel in the Far East, Davidson, 


Trans-Himalayan Origin of the Hindoos, 1872. 
Dr. Muir. (Triibner.) 


Translation of Farishta's History of the Dekkan, 
1768; Dr. Scott's ditto, 1724; Gen, Brizgy’s 
ditto, 1829. Col. Dow. 


Translation of the Begum of Bhipal's Pilgrimage" 
to Mecca, Mrs, W. Osborne. (Allen,) 

Translation of the Hitopadesa, Sir W. Jones, 

Travels, Lord Valentia, 

Travels, Van Orlich. 

Travels in Beloochistan, 1842. Pottinger. 

Travéls in Bokhara. Dr, Wolff. 

Travels in Central Asia, Vambéry. 


Travels in Eastern Caucasus, 1871. 
Colonel Sir A, Cunynghame, 


Travels in Ghuznee, Cabool, 1840. Vigno, 
Travels in India, Anguillon de Perron. 


Licutenant- 


Travels in Kashmir and the Punjab, 1845, Baron 
Hugel. 
Travels in Ladak and Cashmere, 1841. Mooreroft. 


Travels in Siam, Cambodia, &c. Mouhot. 
Travels in Syria, Egypt, &c. Irby and Mangie. 
Travels in Tartary. Hue. 

Travels In the East, Aiton. 

Travels in the Punjaub, 1846. Mohun Lal. 
Travels in Western India—Rajasthan, Col, Tui. 


Travels of a Hindu in Bengal, &, 2 vols. 
Bholanath Chunder. (Thacker.) 


‘Travels of a Pioncer of Commerce (China towards 
Calcutta), 1871, T. T. Cooper. 


Travels of Marco Polo, 1871. Colonel Yule. 
Travels on the Nile, Cumming. 


Travels through Mysore and Kanara, Dr. F. 
Buchanan, 


Tree end Serpent Worship. Fergusson, 


Tribes on my Frontier (Birds, Insects, &c.) By an 
Indian Naturalist. 


Trigonometrical Survey Maps of India, by Walker. 
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Up the Country. Hon. Miss Eden, 

Useful Plants of India, Col. Drury. (Allen.) 

Views in Afghanistan. Lieutenant Sale. 

Village Communities in the East and West. 
H. Maine, 

Vindication of Lord Dalhousie’s Administration. 
Sir J, Jackson. 

Visits to High Tartary, Yarkand, and Kashgar, 
1870. R. B. Shaw. 

Visit to Mecca, Burton, 

Visit to Nipal (Nepaul). Oliphant. 

Visit to the Court of Sindh, 1831, Burnes. 

Visit to the Monasteries of the Levant. Curzon, 

Voyage aux Indes, Jacquemont. 

Voyage from England to India, 1778, Ives, 

Voyages and Adventures in the Indian Archipelago, 
1857, Earl, 

War in Afghanistan, 1851. Kaye, 

Western Himalayas and Thibet, 1847, 
Thompson. 

Western India, before and during the Matinice, 
Sir G. Jacob. (King.) 

WesternIndia, Mrs, Postan. 

Western India, by the late Mr. Mackay. 

‘What to Observe. Col. Jackson, 

Wild Men and Wild Beasts (on the Nebudda, &c.) 
1871. Col. Gordon Cumming. (King.) 

Wild Races of South Eastern India (the Looshai 
Campaign). Major Lewin. - 

Wild Sports in India, Col. Shakespeare. 

Winter Tour in Intlia, Egerton, 

With the Kurrum Force in Cabul, 
Major Colquhoun, (Allen.) 

Year on the Punjab Frontier, 1857, Edwardes, 

Yesterday and To-day in India, 8. L. Blanchard. 
(Allen.) 


Sir 


Dr, T. 
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8.-NEWSPAPERS PUBLISHED IN 
LONDON 


ON DEPARTURE AND ARRIVAL OF INDIAN AND 
OTHER MAILS. 


On Departorg.—European Mail, and Colonics 
andIndia. Home News, Overland Mail. London 
and China Express. 


Eight editions per month of the “European 
Mail” are issued at 16], Queen Victoria Street, at 
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different dates, Thus, one edition is designed 
for India and the East, another for Australia, 
another for the Cape, another for the West 
Indies, and so on, A monthly supplement in 
French and Spanish is issucd for the Continent 
and for French and Spanish-speaking countries, 
“The Colonies and India” is the weekly 
Home edition of the “European Mail,” giving 
special summaries of Colonial and Indian 
intelligence, for Home readers, An extra 
circulation of the Indian edition {is issued 
during the holding of the Ualcutta Exhibition 
of 1883-4, 

On ArrrvaL.—Homeward Mail. Allen's Indian 
Mail. London and China Telegraph. 

Home and Colonial Mail, with Planter's Supple- 
ment; weekly paper for India and the Colonies ; 
Arthur H, Wheeler & Co., 182, Strand, W.C., 
publishers of the Indian and Colonial Manual and 
Diary,—a work of statistical information regard- 
ing India and the Colonics, issued annually. 

Australian and New Zealand Gazette, pub- 
lished by T. Williams, 29, Bow Lane, 

South African Mail (on arrival), South American 
Journal (for departure). 


8a.—DAILY NEWSPAPERS AND 
YEAR BOOKS PUBLISHED IN AND 
FUR INDIA, AUSTRALIA, &c. 


Calcutta—Daily News, Friend of India, English- 
man, Observer, Hindoo Patriot. 

Bombay — Gazette, Times of India, Indian 
Statesman, &c.; Indian Travellers’ Railway 
Guide (monthly). 

Madras—Times, Athenwum, Mail. 

Allahabad—Pioneer, 

Ceylon—Observer, 

Delhi—Gazette. 

Kurrachee—Scind News, 

Lahore—Civil and Military Gazctte, Public 
Opinion. 

Lucknow—Times, 

Ootacamund—South of India Observer. 

Poona—Observer, Deccan Herald. 

China—North China Herald. 

Sydnoy—Morning Herald, Telegraph. 

Melbourne—Argus, Age, Telegraph, 

South Australia—Advertiser, Register. 

Queensland—Queenslander, Courier. 
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Tasmania—Hobart Mercury, Mail. 

New Zealand—Wellington Times, Lyttelton and 
Canterbury Times, Otago Times, Nelson Colonist. 

Cape—Argus, Natal Mercury. 

Barbados—West Indian. 

Fear Books. 

Thacker's Bengal Directory, Madras Directory, 
Bombay Calendar and Directory, containing lists 
of the European and other inhabitants, and much 
valuable and interesting data—to be seen at the 
India Office and elsewhere. Ceylon Directory. 

Gordon and Gotch’s Australian Handbook, 
Chronicle and Directory of China and Japan. 
Cape Directory. 

G. Street's Indian Colonial Mercantile Directory, 

Silver's Guides to Australia, the Cape, dc, 


9.-EAST INDIA AGENTS IN 
LONDON. 

Aldridge, 4, East India Avenue. 

Alexander, Fletcher, and Co., 2, St. Helen's 
Place. 

Allen Bros., Albion Place, London Wall. 

Anglo-Indian Agency, 27, Leadenhall Street. 

Colley and Co., 4, Lombard Street, 

Cook, Thos. and Son, Ludgate Circus, London; 
\7. Hornby Row, Bombay; Northbrook House, 
Calcutta, 

Crawford, Colvin, and Co., 50, Old Broad Street. 

Cutler, Palmer, and Co., 3, New London Street, 

Ernesthausen and Co., 3, Mincing Lane. 

Finlay and Co., 34, Leadenhall Street. 

Forbes, Forbes, and Co., 9 and 10, King William 
Street. 

Garden and Son, 200, Piccadilly. 

Grindlay and Co., 55, Parliament Street. Cor- 
respondents in India: Bombay—Messrs, Grindlay, 
Groom, and Co; Madras—Messrs. Binny and Co,; 
Caleutta—Messrs. Grindlay and Co. 

Henderson, 7, Mincing Lane, 

Hickie and Co., 14, Waterloo Placo. 

Jardine and Co., 19, Great Winchester Street, 

Keep and Co., 1, Guildhall Chambers, 

King, H. 8. and Co, 65, Cornhill, and 45, Pall 
Mall. Agents in India: Caleutta—Mesers. King, 
Hamilton, and Co.; Madras—Messrs. Arbuthnot 
and Co.; Bombay—King, King, and Co. Messrs. 
King issue a useful little Handbook for homeward- 
bound Travellers, 
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Lawrie and Co., 14, St. Mary Axe, 
Nicholls and Co., Whitefriars Street. 

at Poona, 

Oakes Bros,, New Bond Street. 

Pile and Co., 200, Regent Street. 

Richardson and Co., 13, Pall Mall. 

Ridgway and Sons, 2, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 

Sassoon and Co., 12, Leadenhall Street, 

Sewell and Crowther, 18, Cockspur Street, for 
passages by the various Steamship Companies, 

Thacker, W. and Co. 87, Newgate Street. 
Calcutta—Thacker, Spink, and Co.; Bombay. 
‘Thacker and Co. 

Treacher and Co, Limited, 884, King William 
Street. 

Watson and Son, Oxford Street. 

Wheatley, Geo. H. & Co., 10, Queen Street, and 
28, Regent Street, Correspondents in India: 
Bombay—Messrs. Balmer and Co.; Calcutta 
Messrs. Balmer, Lawrie, and Co.; Madras —~ 
Messrs. McDowell and Co. 

Wheeler, Arthur H, and Co,, 182, Strand, W.C.; 
Hastings Street, Calcutta; and Allahabad. Pro- 
moters of Book Stalls at Stations on the East 
Indian, and the Scinde Punjab and Delhi Railways; 
and Agents for Advertisements at the Stations. 

Willis and Co., Charing Cross, 


9a.-ARMY AGENTS. 

Codd and Co., Edward 8, 35, Craven Street, 
Strand. 

Cox and Co., 1 and 2, Craig's Court, Charing 
Cross, 

Grinlay and Co., 55, Parliament Strect, 

Holt and Co,, 17, Whitehall Place. 

Hopkinson, Charles and Sons, 3, Regent Street, 

King, H. 8., 65, Cornhill, 

Lawrie, Andrew, 70, Jermyn Street, 

M'Grigor, Sir Charles R., Bart, and Co., 25, 
Charles Street, St. James's Square. 

Parvis and Co., Ludgate Circus. 

Ridgway and Sons, 2, Waterloo Place, Pall 
Mall. 

Walsh, Colonel, 2, Victoria Mansions, 8. W. 


10.-BANKS IN LONDON 
HAVING BRANCHES OR AGENCIES IN THE LEVANT, 
INDIA, CHINA, AUSTRALIA, SOUTH AMERICA, ETC, 
Agra Bank Limited, Nicholas Lane and Lom- 
bard Street. 


Branch 
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Anglo-Austrian, 31, Lombard Street. 
Anglo-Egyptian, 27, Clement’s Lane. 
Anglo-Italian Limited, 9, 8t. Heicn’s Place, 
+ Australian Joint Stock Bank, 18, King William 
Street. 4 
Bank of Australasia, 4, Threadneedle Street. 
Bank of British Columbia, 28, Cornhill. 
Bank of Constantinople, 19, Great Winchester 
Street. 
Bank of Egypt, 26, Old Broad Street, 
Bank of New South Wales, 64, Old Broad Street. 
Bank of New Zealand, 1, Queen Victoria Street. 
Bank of Roumania, 15, Moorgate Street. 
Bank of South Australia, 64, Old Broad Street. 
Bank of Victoria (Australia), 28, Clement's Lane, 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and China, 
Hatton Court, Threadneedle Street. 
_ Chartered Mercantile Bank of India, London, 
and China, 65, Old Broad Street. 
Cheque Bank, 124, Cannon Street 
Colonial Bank, 13, Bishopsgate Street Within. 
Colonial Bank of New Zealand, 13, Moorgate 


Street. 

Commercial Bank of Alexandria, 2, Moorgate 
Street. 

Commercial Bank of Australia Limited, 67, 
Cornhill. 


Commercial Banking Company of Sydney, 3°, 
Lombard Str 

Comptoir d’Escompte de Paris, 52, Threadneed's 
Street. 

Continental Bank, 79, Lombard Street. 

Cook, T, and Son, Ludgate Circus, 

Crédit Lyonnaie, 40, Lombard Street. 

Delhi and London Bank Limited, 123, Bishops- 
gate Strect. 

English Bank of Rio Janeiro Limited, 13, St. 
Ilelen’s Place. 

English, Scottish, and Australian Chartered, 13, 
Cornhill. 

Grindlay and Co., 55, Parliament Street, 

Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation 
Limited, 31, Lombard Street. 

Imperial Ottoman Limited, 26, Throgmorton 
Street, W. m 

Ionian Bank, 31, Finsbury Circus, 

King, Henry 8. and Co., 45, Pall Mall, and 65, 
Cornhill. 
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Land Mortgage Bank of India, 4, East India 
Avenue, Leadenhall Street. 

Land Mortgage Bank of Victoria Limited, 17, 
King's Arms Yard, Moorgate Street. 

London Bank of Mexico and South America 
Limited, 144, Leadenhall Street. 

London Chartered Bank of Australia, 88, Can- 
non Street, City. 

London and River Plate Bank Limited, 52, 
Moorgate Street. 

London and San Francisco Bank Limited, 22, 
Old Broad Strect. 

Mercantile Bank of Sydney, 158, Leadenhai! 
Street. 

National Bank of Australasia, 149, Leadenhall 
Street. 

National Bank of India Limited, 80a, Thread- 
needle Street. 

National Bank of New Zealand, 71, Old Broad 
Street. 

New London and Brazilian Bank, 8, Tokenhouse 
Yard. 

Oriental Bank Corporation, 40, Threadneedle 
Street. 

Queensland National Bank, 29, Lombard Street. 

Ridgway and Sons, Waterloo Place, W. 


Standard Bank of British South Africa Limited, 


10, Clement's Lane. 

Union Bank of Australia, 1, Bank Bui'dinge, 
Lothbury. 

Western Australian Bank, 54, Old Broad Strect. 

Yokohama Specle Bank, 84, Bishopsgate Street 
Within, : 


11.-RAILWAYS IN INDIA. 


General Agents for International Tourist Traffic— 
Tuos. Cook & Som, London, Bombay, and 
Calcutta, = 

‘Assam Railways and Trading Co. Limited— 

Secretary, C. 8. Dawson, 1, Tokenhouse Buildings, 

Lothbury, E.C. 

Bengal Central Railway—Secretary, D. A. Trail 

Christie, 199, Gresham House, E.C. 

Bengal and North Western Railway—Secretary, 

Major F. Firebrace, 237, Gresham House, E.C, 

Bombay, Baroda, and Central India~Secretary, 
[H. F, Whyte, B.A., M.Jnst.C.E., 45, Finsbury 


Circus; E,C,, 


' 
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East Indian Railway—Secretary, A. P. Dunstan, 
Nicholas Lane, E.C. 

Eastern Bengal Railway—Seeretary, E. H. Smith, 
44, Gresham Street, E.C. 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway—Managing 
Director, T. R, Watt, 2, New Broad Street, E.C. 

Madras Railway—Secretary, Julian Byrne, 61, 
New Broad Street, E.C. 

Oude and Rohilkund Railway—Managing Direc- 
tor, Major-General C. C. Johnston, R.E., 20, 
Martin's Lane, E.C, 

Rohilkund and Kumaon Railway—Secretary, A, 
McGechie, 206, Gresham House, E.C. 

Scinde, Punjab, and Delhi Railway—Secretary, 
J. H. Norman, Gresham House, E.C. 

Suuthern Mahratta Railway—Secretary, E. Z. 
Thornton, 81, Lombard Street, E.C, 

South Indian Railway—Managing Director, H. 
W, Notman, 55, Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


12-LIST OF OFFICES, SOCIZTIES, 
&c.. CONNECTED WITH INDIA 
AND THE COLONIES. 


Bengal Civil Fund—Coutts and Co., Strand. 

Bengal Civil Service Annuity Fund—India 
Office. 

Bengal Medical Retiring Fund—India Office. 

Bengal Military Fund—India Office. 

\engal Military Orphan Society—India Office. 

Bengal Pilot Service Fund—India Office. 

Bombay Civil Fund—India Office. 

bombay Civil Service Annuity Fund—India 
Office. 

Bombay Medical Retiring Fund—India Office. 
Rombay Military Fund—India Office. 

Chareh Missionary Society, Salisbury Square. 

Colonial and Continental Church Socicty, 9, Ser- 
jeant's Inn, Flect Street. 

Colonial Banks. — See page xlvil. 

Colonial Bishoprics' Fund, 19, Delahay Street, 
Westminster. 

(s'onial Missionary Society, Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon Street. 

(lonial Office and Crown Agents for the Co! 
Downing Street, Whitehall. 

Colonies, List of.—See page xe. 

Eastern and Australian Steam Company, 34, 
Leadenhall Bere London. 
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Eastern Telegraph Company, 66, Old Broad Street. 

East India Association, 26, Charing Cross, 

East India Houses of Agency—See page xlvil. 

East India Service Club, 14, St. James's Square, 

Empire Club, 4, Grafton Street. 

Emigrants’ and Colonists’ Aid Incorporation, 25, 
Queen Anne's Gate, 8.W. 

Emigration Officers: London—Lieut. Sconce, 
R.N.; H. Pearch, Esq., and F. Wake, Esq., 
Dock House, Tower Hill. There are offices also 
at Liverpool, Plymouth, Cardiff, Glasgow, 
Greenock, Cork, and Londonderry. Gratuitous 
information is given to Emigrants. 

Female Education in the East (Zenana work), 
Society for Promoting, 267, Vauahall Bridge 
Road. 

Female Middle Class Emigration Society, 19, 
Sutherland Gardens, Harrow Road, 

Foreign Office, Downing Street. 

Home Service (India) Funds, India Oftice. 

Immigration Agents or Agencies :— 

For Canada, High Commissioners’ Office, 10, 
Victoria Chambers, Westminster, 8.W. 

For the Capo, W.C. Burnet, Esq., 10, Bloomfield 
Street, E.C. “The Emigrant’s Guide to the 
Cape” may be had here. 

For Natal, W. Peace, Esq., 

EC. 

For New South Wales, Agent General, 5, West- 
minster Chambers, Victoria Street, West. 
minster, 8.W. k 

For New Zealand, Agent General, 7, Westminster 
Chambers, Victoria Strect. 

For Queensland, Agent General, 1, Westminster 
Chambers, Victoria Street, W.C. 

For South Australia, Agent General, 8, Victoria 
Chambers, Westminster, 8.W. 

For Victoria, Agent General, 8, Victoria Cham- 
bers, Westminster, S.W. 

For Tasmania, Emigrant-Aid Corporation (Limi- 
ted), 25, Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, 
S.W. 

For West Australia, Messrs. Felgate & Co., 
27, Clement's Lane, E.C. 

India Museum, South Kensington. 

India Office and Library, Whitchall. 

India Parcel Post,—Sce page Ixxi. 

India Store Department, Belvidere Road, Lambeth. 

Indian Army and Civil Service List, Allen and 
Co., 18, Waterloo Plage, Pall Mall. 


21, Finsbury Circus, 
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Indian Civil Engineers’ College, Cooper's Hill, 
Surrey. 

Indian Institute, at Oxford. 

Indian Navy Fund, India Office. 

Indian Service Family Pensions, India Office. 

Indian State Railways, Charles Street, West- 
minster. 

Indian Railways.—See page xlvill. 

Indian Troop Service, Transport Office, Admiralty. 

Insurance Companies :— 
Sovereign Life, 48, St. James's Street, 8.W. 
Standard Life, 3, Pall Mall East. 

Madras Civil Fund, Coutts’s, Strand. 

Madras Civil Service Annuity Fund, India Office. 

Madras Medical Fund, India Office. 

Madras Military Fund, India Office. 

New Zealand Trust and Loan Company, 68 and 
69, Cornhill, E.C. 

Northbrook (Indian) Club, Whitehall Gardens, 

Oriental Club, 18, Hanover Square, 

Passports.—Sce page xxxv. 

Propagation of the Gospel, Society for,19, Delahay 
Street, Westminster. 

Royal Colonial Institute, 15, Strand—President, 
The Prince of Wales. 

Royal Indian Asylum, Ealing. 

Telegraph Offices.—Sce page Ixxix. 

Turkish Mission Aid Society, 7, Adam Strect, 
Adelphi. 

Uncovenanted Service Family Pension Fund, 
Coutts's, Strand. 

Wanderers’ Club, Pall Mall, 

Zenana Mission, 2, Adelphi Terrace. 


13.— PRINCIPAL SHIPPING LINES TO 
THE EAST, AUSTRALIA, THE CAPE, &c. 


Most of them run through the Suez Canal. For 
Lines to New York, &., see Route 27. For par 
culars see the Skeleton Routes in this Overland 
Guide; also, the Advertisements and Steamer Lists 
in Bradshaw's Railway Guide, and Bradshaw's Con- 
tinental Guide, b 
“ Aberdeen" Clippers to Australia, vid the Cape— 

Thompson & Co., 24, Leadenhall Street. 
African Steam Co., to Teneriffe and West Coast, 

21, Great St. Helen's, 
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“Anchor” Line (Henderson Brothers), Glasgow 
and Liverpool, to Bombay, 18,Leadenhall, Strect. 

Anderson, Anderson, & Co, (Sailing) to Australia, 
5, Fenchurch Avenue. 

Angier Brothers, 118, Bishopsgate Within. 

“Anglo-Australian” Line (Milburn & Co.) vid 
the Cape and Canal, 2, 8, 4, Billiter Street, 

Australia and New Zealand Co, (Houlder Bros.), 
Sailing, 146, Leadenhall Street, and Liverpool. 

Austria-Hungary Lloyd (Hickie and Co., 127, 
Leadenhall Street); Trieste to Bombay and 
Hong Kong, monthly. 

Australian and New Zealand Packets (Houlder 
Brothers), 146, Leadenhall Street. 

Bailey and Leetham, to the West Coast, Sicily, 
&e., 12, Marsh Lane. 

“Ben* Line (Ben Ledi, &c.) to Singapore and 
Calcutta, 10, George Yard, Lombard Street. 

“Bird” Line, to Colombo, Madras, and Calcutta, 
23, Billiter Street. 

British and African Co., to the West Coast, 101, ~ 
Leadenhall Street. 

British India Lines to Calcutia, Persian Gulf, 
Queensland (Mail), every 2 or 4 weeks; Gray 
and Co,, 18, Austin Friars, and 51, Pall Mall. 
‘Also, British India Association, or Queensland 
Mail Line. * 

Cape, Natal, and East African Royal Mail, 11, 
Leadenhall Street. 

“Castle Mail Line (Donald Currie), to the 
Cape, &e., from London and Dartmouth, 3 and 4, 
Fenchurch Street. 

Chargeurs Réunis, French Co. Limited, Havre to 
Brazil. 

“City” Line, Liverpool to Calcutta," every two 
weeks, 17, Gracechurch Street, 

“Clan” Line to Bombay and Calcutta, the Cape. 
&e,—Cayzer, Irvine, and Co,, Leadenhall 
Buildings. 

| Colonial Line (Flint's), Steam and Sailing, rid the 
Cape and Canal—J. H. Flint, 112, Fenchurch 
Street. 

Compagnie Commerciale, Havre, &c., to New 
Orleans, 

Compagnie Marseillaise (Fraissinet & Co.), via 
Bordeaux and Marseilles, to Shanghai, every 
four weeks—Smith, Sundius, & Co., 83, Grace- 
church Street, 
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Compagnie Nationale de Navigation, Marseilles to 
Bombay and Calcutta, monthly—Galbraith & Co., 
8, Austin Friars, 
Compania Mexicans, Liverpool to Vera Cruz, &. 
Cunard Line, Liverpool ‘to the Mediterranean, 6 
Bt. Helen's Place. 
Devitt and Moore's Australian Line (Sailing), vid 
the Cape, 39, Fenchurch Street, 
Eastern Steam Co.—McDiarmid, 112, Leadenhal) 
Street. 
“Elder" Line (Sailing), to Adelaide—Trinder, 
Anderson, & Co., 119, Fenchurch Street. 
Euphrates and Tigris Co. Limited—T. Lynch, 
3, Satter’s Hall Court. 
Forwood Brothers Line, to Madeira, &c. 
Gavin, Birt, & Co.'s Thames and Mersey Line 
(Sailing), 27, Leadenhall Street. 
Gellatty, Hankey, Sewell & Co., 109, Leadenhall 
Street. 
General Steam Navigation Company, to the Medi- 
terranean, &c., 71, Lombatd Street. 
“Glen” Line to India, China, and Japan— 
MGregor & Co., East India Avenue. 
Green's “Blackwall” Line (Sailing) vid the Cape— 
F. Green and Co., 112, Fenchurch Street. 
“Hall” Lime, Liverpool to Bombay, &.—H. 8. 
King, 65, Cornhill. 
Hamburg-American Co., vid Havre or South- 
ampton, to New York, West Indies, &c.—Smith, 
Sundius, & Co., 33, Gracechureh Street, 
~ Harrison " Line, Liverpoolto Calcutta—Harrison, 
Liverpool. . 
Havana Steam Line, from Liverpool—Fletcher 
and Co., Mersey Chambers, 
Houlder Brothers’ Line to Australia, vid the Canal. 
Inch Line, to Bombay, &c. 
Japan Line—Jenkins & Co., 17, Lime Street. 
John Hall Line, to Lisbon, Cadiz, &c., 1, New 
London Street. 
Lamport and Holt Line, Southampton to Brazil 
ard River Plate. 
Levant and Eastern Line, 16, Trinity Square. 
Liverpool and the East Steam Co. to the Medi- 
terranean, every 10days—Papayanni & Co, 

Liverpool and Rio Plate Line—Holland & Co., 
17, Leadenhall Street. 

London Line to Australia, &c., 110, Fenchurch 
Street. 

Mediterranean Steam Company, 7, Union Court, 
Old Broad Street. 
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Messageries Maritimes de France, to India, China, 
Mauritius, Australia, Brazil, &., 97, Cannon 
Street, 

M'llwraith and M‘Eacharn’s “Scottish” Line 
(Sailing), to Queensland, &c., 5 and 7, Leadenhale 
Street. 

“Moncy Wigram™ Line, to Melbourne, Aden, &c, 
7, Leadenhall Street. 

“Moss” Steam Co, Limited, Liverpool to Alex- 
andria, &c.—Moss & Co., Liverpool, 

Netherlands (Nederland) India Mail Line, Amster- 
dam, Southampton to Batavia, &c,, every 10 days 
—Keller, Wallis, and Postlethwaite, 5 and 7 
Fenchurch Street. 

Netherlands India Company, 13, Austin Friars. 

New Zealand Shipping Co.'s Monthly Direct Lino 
from London and Plymouth, in 45 days, vid the 
Cape, 138, Leadenhall Street. 

“Ocean” Line, London and Liverpool to Shanghai— 
Swire and Sons, 19, Billiter Street, or Gellatly 
and Co, 

“Orient” Line, to Melbourne, &c., via Naples and 
the Canal, and via the Cape—5, Fenchurch 
Avenue, 

Pacific Mail, via California, to Australia and New 
Zcaland—Clarke and Co., Windsor Chambers 
Great St, Helens. 

Pacific Steam Navigation Co., to Brazil and West 
Coast of South America, 5 and 7, Fenchurch 
Street; or 31, James Street, Liverpool. 

Palsgrave's Line, to Oporto, 155, Fenchurch 
Street. 

Papayanni Line, Liverpool to the Mediterranean 

“Passenger” or Henderson's Line, Plymouth for 
New Zealand, via the Canal—Shaw, Savill, and 

Albion Co., 34, Leadenhall Street, 

Peninsular and Oriental Co., to India, China, 
Australia, and New Zealand, 122, Leadenhall 
Street. 

Potter & Co.'s “ Victoria” Line (Sailing), 15, Great 
St. Helens, f 

Queensland Mail Line (British India Association) 
via Batavia and Torres Straits—Gray, 
and Co., 13, Austin Friars, 

Rangoon Line, from London, Glasgow, and Livers 
pool—Galbraith & Co., 8, Austin Friars. 

“Red Cross" Line, to Brazil—Singlehurst & Co., 
and Booth & Co,, Liverpool. 


Dawes 


Red Cross Line, 21, Billiter Street. 
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Rotterdam Lloyd Mail Line, Rotterdam and South- 
ampton to Java, every two wecks—Escombe 
Brothers, 3, East India Avenue. 

Royal Mail Co. to the West Indies, Brazil, &., 
16, Moorgate Street, and Southampton. 

Rubattino-Florio Royal Italian Mail Co. Genoa 
to Bombay, 8, Leadenhall Street. 

South African Line, to the Cape—Staley & Co., 
2, Fenchurch Avenue. 

Spanish Transatlantic Mail Co., Cadiz, &c, to 
Havana—Uhthoff & Co., 147, Leadenhall Street. 

“Star” Line, to Calcutta, from Liverpool—Rath- 
bone Brothers & Co., Water Street, Liverpool, 

‘Taylor & Sons (Sailing), 110, Fenchurch Street. 

Thames and Mersey Line, to Australia—Gavin, 
Birt, & Co., 27, Leadenhall Street, 

Union (China and Japan Shippers), 9, Fenchurch 
Street. 

Union Mail Co., to the Cape, &c., and to America, 
via Bermuda, 11, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C., 
and Oriental Place, Southampton, 

West African Steam Navigation, 34, Leadenhall 
Street. 

‘West India and Pacific Co. (Harrison's)—J. Tem- 
pleton, 117, Leadenhall Street. 

“White Star” Royal and United States Mail— 
Ismay, Imrie, & Co., 34, Leadenhall Street. 

White Star Line to the United States, 41 and 43, 
Maddox Street. 

14,-HINTS AS REGARDS THE LUG- 
GAGE OF LADIES TRAVELLING 
OVERLAND. 

Ladies should take with them, on the Overland 

Route, a black waterproof trunk, about the fol- 

Jowing dimensions, viz., 24 feet in length, 1} feet 
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wide, and 1} feet high, This should have a divi- 
sion about half-way up, one side being wider than 
the other, and a tray to lift in and out, in which 
may be packed about four dresses and two bon- 
nets in thesmaller division; the linen, boots, shoes. 
&c., in the larger compartment; and the laces, 
collars, handkerchiefs, and finery in the tray. It 
should be oval, not flat at the top, and have a 
leathern cover, with the name and destination 
painted in full, in white letters, and strapped out- 
side. A small bag, to contain toilet and writing 
utensils at the sides—the night-clothes and slip- 
pers being placed in the middle—will be necessary ; 
care being taken not to omit packing up some Eaw 
de Cologne, scented soap (that cssential article 
never being supplied at hotels on the continent), 
and smelling-salts. This bag will be the only 
article that a lady can conveniently manage to 
carry with her on her journey from Alexandria to 
Suez, consequently it will be wise to place inside 
it (prior to leaving the steamer at Alexandria) one 
change of linen only, to serve her until she reaches 
the steamer at Suez. When exposed to the sun, a 
brown veil and an umbrella covered with white 
calico should be used. Spectacles, on reaching- 
Malta, should not be neglected; a well-filled 
smelling-salts bottle ought to be kept about the 
person; and the drinking of too much water 
avoided. No lady should attempt this journey 
without providing herself with one of Walter's 
‘Travelling Conveniences, as both health and com- 
fort will be considerably enhanced by such pre~ 
caution, Everything should be washed and marked 
to prevent seizure at the foreign Customs ex~ 
aminations, 


LADIES’ 


THE FOLLOWING I5 A LIST OF THE NECESSARY OU’ 


TO AND RESID! 


1 Sewing Machine (Singer) ... 
6 Longeloth Chemises .. 
18 Fine Cambrie do. 
12 Cambric or Longeloth Slips 
4 Flannel Petticoats .. 
12 Thresher's* India Gauze Waistcoats 
6 Merino Waistcoats (for hill wear)... 


OUTFIT. 


IT A LADY SHOULD PURCHASE FOR JOURNEY 
E IN INDIA. 


* For further information, inquire of Thresher and Glenny) 152, Strand, Loudon. 
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LADIES’ OUTFIT—Continued. 


18 Pairs Cambric Drawers .. 
6 Do. Longeloth do, (trimmed) 
18 Cambric Night Dresses (trimmed frills) 
6 Do. do. (trimmed) ...... 
6 Pairs Mosquito Sleeping Trousers 
6 Anti-cholera Belts .. 
1 White Flannel Dressing Gown 
1 Fancy do. do. 
4 Muslin Morning Robes 
2 Pairs Corsets 
24 Cambric Pocket Handkerchiefs 
12 French Cambric Dress Handkerchiefs 
36 Fine Towels .. 
12 Fine Huckaback Towels . 
42 Pairs Balbriggan Hose 
12 Pairs Lisle Thread or Silk Hose... 
6 Pairs Black Silk Hose... 
(Riding Collars and Cuffs, ad lib.) 


12 Pairs Coloured or Black Kid Gloves 
12 Pairs Dress Kid Gloves..... 
6 Pairs Thread or Silk Gloves 
1 Clothes Bag (for soiled linen) . 
1 Fine cloth Riding Habit . 
1 India Tweed do. S 
2 Brown Holland do. 

12 Yards Fine Flannel... 
4 Cabin Trunk.. 
1 Overland Trunk (lined zinc). 
2% Air-tight Japanned Cases for Dresses 
2 Deal Covers for ditto ..... 
1 Air-tight Japanned Case for Bonnets. 
1 Deal Cover for ditto ss... 


A good supply of Soap, Powder, Perfumery, &c. 
1 Sponge and Bag .. 
1 Fitted Dressing Bag 
1 Work Box, containing a good supply of Sesto Silks, Needl 
1 Japanned Writing Case... 
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DRESSES, &c. 


Bonnets. 2 Ball Dresses. 

Muslin Dresses for Morning. 2 Shawls. 
Ditto for Evening. 1 Warm Cloak. 

Baregeand Light Silk Dresses, orany Fancy 2 Opera Cloaks. 


material. Fancy Collars, Sleeves, &c. (ad ':!.) 


liv 


Every article of clothing, as well as dresses, should 
be made loose, especially under the arms, to admit 
of @ free circulation, and prevent the unpleasant 
effects of profuse perspiration. The boots and 
shoes should fit easy, as the feet in a tropical 
country are apt to swell, Millinera’ charges in 
India are exorbitant, it being usual for an Euro- 
pean dressthaker to charge £2to £3 for making up 
a dress. Bonnet cleaning, altering, and making 
proportionally high. Ladics are advised before 
Jeaving England to take out with them their own 
patterns of every article, from a chemise to a dress, 
cut out in calico, with the dimensions marked 
on each piece; as by this plan they can purchase 
whatever they fancy when in India, and the native 
tailor will make it up for them at the bungalow, 
under their own inspection, by which method an 
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immense saving will be effected. By leaving their 
measures with a milliner at home, they can have 
forwarded to them (per parcel post), patterns 
cut in paper of all, as weil as the best Journals of 
fashions, at comparatively asmall outlay. But be 
sure to take every “requisite in the way of trim- 
ming, fringe, lace, buttons, blonde, sewingsilk, &c., 
as anything omitted is often not to be had in the 
country.”—Englishwoman in India. 

Gloves should be kept, folded tight, in a wide- 
mouthed stoppered bottle, covered with a bladder, 
to save them from spotting. For the house, marble 
ornaments are best. Tunbridge ware and other 
inlaid woods spoil immediately. 

Good English leather lasts better in India than 
any of Continental make; but nothing short of 
iron will save things from white ants, 


15.-LIST OF UNIFORM AND APPOINTMENTS 


REQUIRED BY LIEUTENANTS OF H.M. FORCES ON PROCEEDING TO INDIA, 


INFANTRY, 


\ CAVALRY. 
UNIFORM, &c. : ; \ 
Artillery.! Surgeon. |Engineers, Infantry. | Bengal. | Bombay. | Madras. 
FuLt Dress :— &e. 0/8 8. 4d.) 8 8. d |S 8. a.|8 5. dd.) B 5. a|£ a. a. 
Belt, Sword 0| 215 0| 315 0} 215 0 | 2810 0/2810 6] 2810 0 
Barrelled Sash s Ss ss 770/88 0/880 
Cocked Hat and Plume. 44 0/ 315 0 = oo 
Indian Helmet and Spike G6} 22 0} 2 2 Of] 115 oO} 1616 0 
Tacket .. es 0 es on || 29 so 0 0 C) 
Pouch and Belt 60/440/440 - a 
Sword Knot 018 6! 018 6| 018 G| O14 6] 1 1To0 0 
Sword 55 0/4 4¢/5 50) 440' = 
Spurs 018 6] 018 6G] wn 018 6] 0 018 6 6 
Sabre oe 4 440 6 
Shoulder Sasi ite we 5 315 0] os ce 
Tunic .. 99 0/ 9 9 0/1010 o| 8 8 oO} we a 
Trousers -| 440/260! 440/25 Ci} 516 515 6] 51d 
UNDRESS :— 
Belts ... 25301 ey 220) 414 55 0] 44 
Patrol Jacket 5 5 0/ 6 6 0} 6 6 O} & 5 0, 1010 ae on 
Coat, Great (Cloak: 770177 0770/77 ~°0) aes we 
Cap, Forage 110 0] 115 0] 116 0] 1 8 oO} 232 212 6] 212 6 
Jacket (Shell 880/770/660/55 0) 77 770/770 
Jacket Cord 2 zs ee an 0 10 110 0/15 0 
shor knot 056 os 6| 0i8 6] 01s 6| 010 6| ole 6 
wort not 6 
Sketching Case fee 
Pouch, Belt, & {215 0] w 550] ww ~ 
Sword Belt 
Trousers 250} 250/26560/250 212 6) 212 6) 212 & 
Waistcoat, Mess... 210 Of 115 0] 115 0} 115 0 515 6 on 616 6 
‘Total OT 615715 0165 19 0) 507 @ lil2 15 6 (116 li 104 4 6 
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INDIA BY THE OVERLAND ROUTE. 


16.-_NECESSARY OUTFIT FOR A GENTLEMAN PROCEEDING TO 


lv 


1 Dressing Gown 
1 Clothes Bag .. suse 
1 Mande or Railway Wrapper, oxtra ize... 


No. of Articles. Rate. | Amount. 
ad.) £8. d 
24 Long or India Cloth Shirts, with Linen! 
ronts ... each} 6 6{| 1114 
12 Kashmir Flannel Shirts. each] 17 6| 1010 
4 Flannel Shirts ich} 12 6 210 
36 Shirt Collars ..... each} J] 0/ 116 
I Set Common Stads for Shirts, «| 26] 02 
12 Thresher’s* India Gauze Waistcoats ..each} 8 6| 5 2 
12 Pairs Calico Drawers .... secesperpair] 4 6/ 214 
(or Elastic Cotton Drawers, 7s. 6d per pait)| «-.. aes 
6 Flannel or Kashmir Sleeping Jackets..each| 12 5 
6 Pairs Flannel or Kashmir Pyjam 12 15 
12 Pairs Fine Cotton Socks 1 18 
4 Pairs Silk Socks 7 5 
12 Pairs Fine Wooller 2 10 
36 Cambric Pocket Handkerc! 1 16 
2 Black Gauze Silk Cravats . 2 5 
6 Coloured Silk Cravata or Bil 3 1 
12 White Dress Tics ......... 0 10 
6 Pairs Cotton or Thread Gloves 1 9 
2 Pairs Braces . 8 7 
12 Towels 1 12 
6 Bathing Towels, 1 10 
25 
G 
28 
58 


2 Thresher's* India Tweed Suits. 

1 Dress Coat—fine Diagonal cloth . 
1 Dress Waistcoat... 

1 Pair Dress Trousers . 

1 Fine Cloth Frock Coat, si 
2 Pairs Fine Tweed or Cashmere Trousers 
+ per pair 

h 


2 Coloured Waistcoats’ 


2 Pairs Bedford Cord Leggings 
1 Very thin Waterproof Co: 
2 Pairs Canvas Shoes. 


1 Pair thick Shooting Boot: 
1 Pair Slipper ........ 
1 Good Roll Dressing Case. ns 
1 Box Windsor Soap and Perfumery....about 
1 Jspanned Writing Case, with extra, 
supply of Stationery . t 
Hq Tweed Cay 
1 


Hat . 
Indian Sun Helmet. 
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* Thresher and Glenny, 152, Strand, London. 
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NECESSARY OUTFIT FOR GENTLEMEN—Continued. 


No. of Articles. Rate. | Amount. 
1 Pith Solar Topze . seenes 
each} 0 410 0 
- . 0 110 0 
1 Air-tight Tin Case, for Papers or Cloth 35 0 115 0 
Clothes ... } 
1 Deal Cover for do.. 12 6 012 6 
1 Small Leather Bag 8 6 08 6 
*1 Case, containing Plated Spoons, Fork: eck) ae 
&c., for 3 persons, viz., 3 of each . 
1 Small Medicine Chest 84 0 440 
1 Green or Blue Vell 36 03 6 
1 Umbrella... ....enee 21 0 1106 
1 White Cover for ditto .... bE 056 
1 Sponge and Bag......secescersesceeeeees.| 12 6 012 6 
White Puggries. Flannel or Silk Cum-: 
merbunds.. «+1 . 


The foregoing list contains everything that is really necessary for the purpose, and the numbers are 
is Hmited as a gentleman can take with any degree of comfort, Glove and boot-trees should not be 
forgotten, nor a last, as the native sambur skin makes excellent racket and shooting boots. Many 
articles not mentioned may be more conveniently purchased in India, at a fair price; and some may be 
found unnecessary, 


An experienced Correspondent remarks :—" All white clothes, such as white trousers, white coats, 
white shirts, &c., are much cheaper, and made so as to stand the washing much better, if obtained in 
India. Let the traveller take a pattern of one shirt or trouser, as the case may be; give it as a sample 
to a native tailor in the bazaar, and he will get a perfect fit in return. If the traveller buys a 
mosquito net at home it may not fit bis bedstead when ho arrives in India, and he can obtain the 
article for less than 26s., and save carriage, &e.” Evory article should be washed, marked, and 
numbered, so as to prevent the selzure of anything taking place, or duty being levied thereon, 
when travelling through France, Germany, Austria, or Italy. It will also be prudent, when 
Purchasing or ordering the outfit, to specify distinctly that the fronts, ‘shirts, collars, trousers, 
vests, coats (except those made of cloth), should be made without any buttons, holes mercly being 
affixed to them for studs in Iteu thereof. a 


J. Piggott’s “Ventilatorium,"' at 115, Cheapside, is a double coat, so ingeniously made, that it is both 
thoroughly ventilating and perfectly waterproof; and is comfortable for driving and riding at all 
seasons, especially in hot climates and foreign parts. 


* The Manufactures of Messrs, Elkington & Co. are held in he highest public estimation for that purpose, 
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17.-GENERAL HINTS. 


The following are from Dr. F. Hogg’s “Indian 
Notes.” a 

Chemicals.—Mothers should take a supply of 
quinine, ipecacuhana, chlorodyne, bromide of 
potass, pyretic saline or fruit salt, aperient pills, 
andmustard leaves. Such disinfectants ascarbolic 
acid, Condy’s fluid, toflet vinegar, and lavender 
water, may be got on board. 


Troopships.—Bed linen for the officers is 
changed thrice a weck. Bills must be paid in 
cash before disembarking. Mess charges for 
those entitled to a public passage are 5s a day for 
ladies over 16; children, 7 to 16, three-fourths; 
children, 1 to 7, 2s, 6d.; female servants, 9d. to 2s..a 
day. Children and nurses keep the starboard side. 
Children keep out of the saloonexceptat meals. No 
food is allowed in the cabins, to prevent putre- 
faction in the hot weather. Let the cabin ports 
and scuttles be opened by the carpenters men. 
Hang wet things on the deck lines, not in the 
cabin, Be careful of unprotected candles or 
matches; fixed lamps should be used. Sprinkle 
turpentine over linen, to kill insects and keep 
away foul airs. The cabins are inspected by the 
captain twice a week. When thirsty, take tea, or 
claret and water; not beer, wine, or spirits, Hang 
your key to a chain, with scissors, pencil, cork- 
screw, knife, and button hook—all handy. Paper 
collars and cuffs are useful. 

Ia India.—Furniture may be bought at all 
large Indian towns. Ladies can get thingsthrough 
parcel post, by leaving measures at home. All the 
large stations have refreshment rooms. 

Reminder.— Take soap, towels, hot water 
bottle, spirit lamp for cooking, tea, biscuits, beef 
essence, good brandy, chlorodyne, soda water, 
quinine (the nentral sulphate for injection in 
ague), eal volatile (good for stings and bites), 
tinetare of opium (“ opium is food and medicine” 
in a fever district, says Dr. Hogg), turpentine, 
mustard, and flannel belt for the stomach. Do 
not take water in India, or too much tea or brandy 
andsoda. Do not excecd two ounces of brandy or 
whisky in the evening. Dr. Hogg's book contains 
4 usefal list of Indian herbs and simples. 

Passenger Ships.—Dr. Wilson (in his “Ocean 
asa Health Resort”), apropos of the fact that the 
long sea trip to the Cape and Australia is recom- 
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mended to invalids on the grounds of change of 
scene and of climate, observes that some necessary 
articles are supplied in sailing ships; as an iron 
bedstead, swing-cot, wash-stand, looking-glass, 
bottle-rack, and sometimes bedding. In certain 
cases, bedding, linen, towels, and necessary fur- 
niture, will be provided for £5 extra. 

Reminder.—Towels, easy chair, water can, 
foot-bath, lamp, book-shelf, pocket, clothes-bag, 
hooks; chest of drawers, woollen suits, overcoats, 
flannel shirts, socks, flannel pyjama; candles, soap, 
writing case, housewife. 

He advises the passenger to keep a “Metcoro- 
logical Journal,” to help fill up his time, ruled in 
this orde: 1, date; 2, latitude and longitude of 
the ship, from her log; 3, height of barometer, 
which, in the tropics, he says, rises and falls daily, 
about 10-30 a.m. and 4-30 p.m., and also at 10 p.m. 
and 5 a.m; 4, temperature of the sea surface; 
5, dry and wet bulb temperature, by Mason's 
hygrometer, which is merely a couple of ther- 
mometers—one dry bulb, one wet—showing the 
relative moisture or dryness of the air; 6, quan- 
tity of cloud, represented by figures 1-10th, 2-10th, 
3-10th, &c., up to 1, when the whole sky is covered; 
7, direction and force of wind—O for calm, 1, 
2, &., up to 12, for a hurricane; 8, gencral 
remarks. 


18.-SELECTION OF A ROUTE TO 
INDIA. 


Of Overland Routes to Alexandria, by the 
P. and O. Company's steamers, it is obvious that 
the longest is that of4 London (Route 2). The 
shortest sea voyage is made by taking the Route 
through Italy to Brindisi (Routes 1, 8, &c.) 


TRIP ROUND THE WORLD. 

Colonel Bridges (“Round the World in Six 
Months") took with him the following:—A pair of 
strong bullock tranks; small portmanteau; black 
leather bag; and bundle of rugs and coats. A 
deep round canvas bag like a sailor's(not tarpaulin), 
with astrap and padlock, for dirty linen. Small 
waterproof bag for odds and ends, to hang up in 
the cabin. No hat box, as there is no occasion 
“for a tall hat." Leather portmanteaus bear 
knocking about better than wood or tin. For 
Clothes—An ordinary dress; also, a thin yachting 
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suit and a couple of pair of brown canvas shoes; 
and one pair with indiarubber soles for use on 
board. Six white linen jackcts; six pair white 


trousers; plenty of thin flannel and linen shirts; 
and two suits of pyjamas. For Boots—A pair of 


riding boots and breeches; two pair shooting, 


boots; two pair ordinary walking boots ; one pair 
dress boots. 


Among efeeteras were—Six cholera belts; three 
white linen umbrella covers, well shrunk; pair 
of field glasses; revolver in holster, with belt. 
Aneroid barometer ; a thermometer ; and a com- 
pass, Drinking cup; metal soap box; small boot 
jack; and housewife. 

In India Madras time is kept at all stations. 
‘The money in use isthe rupee=2s. nominal, divided 
into 16 annas of 14d. “Hire your own servants, as 
hotel servants pay little attention. In going 
about India it is the universal custom to take one’s 
bedding and pillows in waterproof cases. Useful 
things are—a rizai or thick quilt ; rug or coloured 
blanket ; pillow and two pillow cases; two pair 
sheets; six towels; six dusters; boot brushes and 


blacking ; a solar hat, and six cholera belts (as| 


above) bought of Thresher and Glenny, in the 
Strand.” Forbes's “Hindostani Manual,” bought 
of Thacker and Spink, Calcutta, For Railways, 
the “Indian Travellers Railway Guide.” The 
Tables and Vocabulary in this Overland Guide will 
be found of use. 

For medicines—“Chlorodyne, for cholera and 
diarrhoea, Eno’s fruit salt; Cockle’s pills; Alcock’s 
porous plaister, for rheumatism ; Rigollot's mus- 
tard leaves, for sore throat; carbolic acid, for 
smells ; sticking plaister.” 

Col. Bridges found “ Letters of credit from Cox's 
or Coutt's to be better than circular notes. Mancy 
is got in all the towns. Without a servant £100 a 
month is enough,” He spent above £500 in six 
months; better to allow £200 over. Start in 
‘Mid-August, if going west ; or Mid-November, if 
for Egypt or India, 


19.-DEPARTURE FOR, AND 
RETURN FROM, INDIA. 

The best time of the year to leave England for 

India is October and November, which will enable 

the unacclimatised to arrive at any of the 
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Presidencies in the cool season. Except in cases 
of emergency, Europeans (proceeding Overland) 
had better not leave England later than February, 
for it is trying for them to make their first visit 
to India either in the hot (May) or rainy (June) 
season, when they are most liable to attacks of 
those diseases peculiar to the climate. The old 
Indian, homeward-bound, ought to leave India in 
April, at the latest, and sojourn some time in 
Italy and France (Bradshaw's Handbooks of these 
countries will afford him valuable information) 
vefore returning to England, or he may find the 
change of climate too severe for his shattered 
constitution. 


Average length of voyage from England to 
places in the East :— 


By Mail By Sailing 
‘Steamer. Ship. 
AdeN eevee 21 days, 120 days. 
Adelaide 50 4, 80 oy 
2 oy 40 
45 yy 95 oy 
28, 100 4, 
50 95 oy 
30 5, 60}. 
Boy 15 5 
39 0 5, 
Cape Town 25 6}. 
Colombo 31 3 100 5, 
Constantinople 1% 35}, 
Corfu. a} 30} 
Gibraltar Bee te 
Ui» — 
46 yy 0 ,, 
43 99 
6 y 20 
3t 100 
9; 20 5, 
6 3 + 100 5, 
30 80 
Melbourne 52, 80. 
Natal. 33, 75 3. 
New Zealand 62, ©6120 
Port Said Bi ae 
aebec by 32, 
{io de Janeiro 2 = 
Shanghai.. co, 6180 
Sierra Leone wessssesees: 4, 30 
Singapore. 395, 100 4, 
St. Helena 718 50 4, 
Suez 14 |, = 
Sydney 55 85 4 
Tasmani b4 80 
Valparais 38 no}, 
Yokohama eS, 


* Mont vessels run via the Canal, but some take the Cape 
Reute, 


INTRODUCTION—EXAMINATIONS FOR THE CIVIL SERVICE OF INDIA. 


On late oceasions the time (including stoppages) 
has been as follows — 

Mail Steamers to MeTbourme ......... 44 to 48 days. 
Steamers oid Singapore and Queens- 


land ... AT to Bt 4 
Direct round the Cape. 50 to 64 
Homeward by Cape Horn . 61to70 ,, 


% EXAMINATIONS FOR THE CIVIL 
SERVICE OF INDIA. 
REGULATIONS FOR THE OPEN COM- 
PETITION OF — 

N.B.—The Regulations are liable to be altered in 

Suture years. Copies sent on application. 
1,0On and following 
days, an Examination of Candidates will be held 
in London. Mot fewer than Candidates will 
he selected, if so many shall be found duly quali- 
fied. Of these, willbeselected for the Lower 
Provinees of Bengal (and Assam), Upper Provinces 
(with the Punjab and Onde), and Burma; for 
Madras; and for Bombay.*—Notice will here- 
after be given of the daysand place of examin- 
ation. 
2. No person will be deemed qualified who shall 
not satisfy the Civil Scrvice Commissioners, 
(a) That he is a natural-born subject of 
Her Majesty. 
(®) That his age, on the 
will be above seventeen years 
and under nineteen years, [N.B— In‘ the 
case of Natives of India this must be certi- 
fied by the Government of India, or of the 
Presidency or Province in which the Candi- 
date may have resided.) 


(c) That he has no disease, constitutional 
affection, or bodily infirmity unfitting lim, 
or likely to unfit him, far the Civil Service 
of India. 

(@) That he is of good moral character. 

(e)That he has paid the feeof £6preseribed 
by the Order in Council of March, 1879. 

3. Should the evidence upon the above points be 
pring facie satisfactory to the Civil Service Com- 


age number of appointments will be anounced here- 


{ Eridenoe of health and. charnxter must bear date not 
‘arler than a mouth previous. 
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missioners, the Candidate will, upon payment of 
the prescribed fee, be admitted to the Examination. 
‘The Commissioners may, however, in their discre- 
tion, at any time prior to the grant of the Certi- 
ficate of Qualification hereinafter referred to, 
institute such further inquiries as they may deem 
necessary; and if the result of such inquiries, in 
the case of any Candidate, should be unsatisfactory 
to them in any of the above respects, he will be 
ineligible for admission to the Civil Service of 
India, and, if already selected, will be removed from 
the position of a Probationer. 


4, The Examination will take place only in the 
following branches of knowledge:— 
Marks. 
English Composition... 3005 
History of England—incInding a period 


selected by the Candidate . 300$ 
English Literature 500 
Greek Language .. 600 
Latin do, a 800 
French do, we §=—809 
German do, wee 500 
Italian do, ae +. 400 
Mathematics (pure and mixed).. 1,000$ 


Natural Science (that is, elements of any 
two of the following ):—Chemistry, 
£00; Electricity and Magnetism, 
300; Experimental Laws of Heat 
and Light, 300; Mechanical Philo~ 
sophy, with outlines of Astronomy, 


Candidates are at liberty to name any or all of 
these branches of knowledge. No subjects are 
obligatory. 


1A considerable portion of the marks f.r English History 
and Literature will be allotted tothe TEER seloviad by, the 
Candidate. In, awarding marke for this, regard 
fad partly to the extent and Tmportance’ of the perieds or 
books selected, but chiefly to the thoroughness with which 
they have been studied. ‘The Examination will range from 


na_may be expected to ba Sacha by wHativo of good 
education. 
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5. The merit of the persons examined will be 
estimated by marks; and the number sot opposite 
to each branch in the preceding regulation denotes 
the greatest number of marks that can be obtained 
in respect of it. 


€. The marks assigned to Candidates in each 
branch will be subject to such deduction as the 
Civil Service Commissioners may deem neces- 
sary (*), in order to secure that “a Candidate be 
allowed no credit at all for taking up a subject in 
‘which he is a mere smatterer.” 


7. The Examination will be conducted on paper 
and by vivd coce Examination, as may be deemed 
necessary. 

8. The marks obtained by each Candidate, in 
respect of each of the subjects in which he shall 
have been examined, will be added up, and the 
names of the several Candidates who shall have 
obtained a greater aggregate number of marks 
than any of the remaining Candidates will be set 
forth in order of merit, and such Candidates shall 
be deemed to be selected Candidates for the Civil 
Service of India, provided they appear to be in 
other respects duly qualified. Should any of the 
selected Candidates become disqualified, the Secre- 
tary of State for India will determine whether the 
vacancy thus created shall be filled up or not. In 
the former case, the Candidate next in order of 
merit and in other respects duly qualified shall be 
deemed to be a selected Candidate. A selected 
Candidate declining to accept the appointment 
which may be offered to him will be disqualified 
for any subsequent competition. 

9. Selected Candidates before proceeding toIndia 
will be on probation for two years, during which 
time they will be examined periodically, with a 
view of testing their progress in the following 
subjects +: 


1. Classical Languages of India: Marks. 
Sanskrit 500 
Arabic.. 400 
Persian 400 


2. The History and Geography of India 350 
3, Law ... 1,250 
4, Political Economy 350 


* Marks assigned in English composition and mathems- 

ties will be subject to no deduction. 

{Fall instructions as to the course of study to be parmued 

slit be traued to the stocesstal candidates as toon as possible 
v the result of the open competition is declared. 
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In these Examinations, as in the open competition 
the merit of the Candidates examined will be esti- 
mated by marks, and the number set opposite to 
each subject denotes the greatest number of marks 
that can be obtained in respect of it at any one 
Examination. The Examination will be conducted 
on paper and by vivd coce Examination, as may be 
deemed necessary. The last of these Examinations 
will be held at the close of the second year of proba- 
tion, and will be called the “Final Examination,” at 
which it will be decided whether a selected Candi- 
date is qualified for the Civil Service of India. 
At this Examination Candidates will be permitted 
to take up any one of the following branches of 
Natural Science, viz.: Botany, Geology, or Zoology, 
for which 350 marks will be allowed. 


10. Any Candidate who, at any of the periodical 
Examinations, shall appear to have wilfully neg- 
lected his studies, or to be physically incapacitated 
for pursuing the prescribed course of training, will 
be liable to have his name removed from the list 
of Selected Candidates. 


11. The Selected Candidates who, at the Final 
Examination, shall be found to have a competent 
knowledge of the subjects specified in Regulation 
9, and who shall have satisfied the Civil Service 
Commissioners of their eligibility in respect of 
nationality, age, health, and character, shall be 
certified by. the said Commissioners to be en- 
titled to be appointed to the Civil Service of 
India, provided they shall comply with the 
regulations in force, at the time, for that Service. 


12, Persons desirous to be admitted as Candi~ 
dates must apply on Forms, which may be obtained 
from “The Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
London, 8.W.,” at any time after the 1st December, 
188-, The Forms must be returned so as to be 
received at the office of the Civil Service Com- 
missioners on or before 31st March, 188-, These 
Forms should be accompanied by evidence on the 
first four of the points mentioned in Regulation 2, 
and by a list of the subjects in which the Candidate 
desires to be examined, Evidence of health and 
character must bear date not earlier than Ist 
March, 188-. Applications for leave to alter or 
add to the list of subjects named will not be enter- 
tained unless received on or before the 5th of May. 


INTRODUCTON—EXAMINATIONS FOR TNE CIVIL SERVICE OF INDIA, 


The Civil Service Commissioners are authorised 
by the Secretary of State for India in Council to 
make the following announcements:— 


(.) Selected Candidateswill be permitted 
to choose,* according to the order in which 
they stand inthe list resulting from the open 
competition as long as a choice remains, the 
Presidency (and in Bengal the Division of 
the Presidency) to which they shall be 
appointed, but this choice will be subject to 
a different arrangement, should the Secre- 
tary of State or Government of India deem 
it necessary. 


(2.) The Probationers, having passed the 
necessary Examinations, will be required to 
report their arrival in India, within such 
period after the grant of their Certificate of 
Qualification as the Secretary of Btate may 
in each case direct. 


(8.) The seniority in the Civil Service of 
India of the selected Candidates shall be 
determined according to the order in which 
they stand on the list resulting from the 
Final Examination. 


(4.) An allowance amounting to £300 will 
be given to all Candidates who pass their 
probation} at one of the Universities or Col- 
leges which have been approved by the 
Secretary of State, viz., the Universities of 
Oxford, Cambridge, Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
St, Andrew's, and Aberdeen; Trinity College, 
Dublin, University College, London, and 
King’s College, London, provided such Can- 
didates shall have passed the required Ex- 
aminations to the satisfaction of the Com- 
missioners, and shall have complied with 
such rules as may be laid down for the 
guidance of Selected Candidates, 


(5.) All Selected Candidates will be re- 
quired, after having passed the second 
periodical Examination, to attend at the 
- India Office for the purpose of entering into 
an agreement binding themselves, amongst 


* This choice must be exeicised immediately after the 
result of the open competition ts announced, on fuch day at 
azay be fixed by the Civil Service Commissloners, 
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other things, to refund in certain cases the 
amount of their allowance in the event of 
their failing to proceed to India. For « 
Candidate under age a surety will be re- 
quired. 

(6.) After passing the Final Examination, 
each Candidate will be required to attend 
again at the India Office, with the view of 
entering into covenants and giving a bond 
for £1,000, jointly with two sureties, for the 
due fulfilment of the same. The stamps 
payable on these documents amount to £1. 

(7) Candidates rejected at the Final Ex- 
amination of will in no case be allowed 
to present themselves for re-examination. 

For Pay of Indian Civil Servants, see the 
respective Directories of each Presidency. 
For Civil Pension and Leave Codes, see the 
India List, 


Notice Respective +He EXAMINATION IN THR 
History or ENGLAND anp ENGLisuH LiTERA- 
TURE, 


History of England, 


For the guidance of Candidates who may have « 
difficulty in making their selections for special 
study under this head, the following list is given 
as indicating the character and amount of reading 
that would be regarded as satisfactory. 


Any one of the following periods, to be studied 
generally in “ Bright's History,” and particularly 
in portions, selected by the Candidate, of the Teat- 
books named:— 

1, Henry II, to Edward IU. ap. 1154-1877,— 
Stubbs’ Select Charters; Stubbs’ Constitutional 
History of England, 

2 The Tudors, a.p, 1485-1603.—Hallam's Con- 
stitutional History of England; Froude’s History 
of England, 

3, The Stuarts, a.p. 1603-1714.—Hallam's Con- 
stitutional History of England; Macaulay's His- 
tory of England. 

4. A.D. 1714-1805, — Lord Stanhope's History; 
Sir T. E, May's Constitutional History; either 
Massey's Reign of George III. or Lord Stanhope’s 
Life of Pitt. 


Ixii 
English Literature, 

Under this head there will be (besides the 
general paper) a special paper on the following 
books:— 

1, Chaucer.—Prologue to the Canterbury 

‘Tales, with the Knight's Tale. 

2. Shakespearc.—The Tempest, Richard II. 

3. Byrom.—Childe Harold, Cantos iii. and iv. 

4, Bacon,—Essays, xxvii, to lviii, inclusive. 

5. Johnson.— Six Chief Lives of the Poets.” 
viz,:—of Milton, Dryden, Swift, Addison, Pope, 
and Gray; withMacaulay's Biography of Johnson. 

‘The oral examination in English Literature will 
have reference chiefly to such works, not included 
in the foregoing list, as the Candidate may offer 
for the purpose. 


CHAPLAINS. 
REGULATIONS FOR THEIR ADMISSION. 


Candidates for appointments as Junior Chap- 
lains must have been two years in Orders, and be 
under 34 years of age, and prior to appointment 
must produce their letters of Orders, as Deacon 
and Priest, as well as Testimonial, signed by three 
Deneficed clergymen. Appointments are subject 
to the approval of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
or the Bishop of London. 

Chaplains must proceed to destination within 
4 months from date of their nomination by the 
Secretary of State; or in failure thereof, without 
Jeave obtained from the Secretary of State forIndia 
in Council, their appointments will lapse. 

Chaplains must, as a condition of their appoint- 
ment, subscribe to the Indian Service Family 
Pension Fund from the date of their arrival in 
India. 

‘The widows and families of Chaplains are also 
entitled to pensions, under the terms of such Royal 
‘Warrant, regulating the grant of pensions’ to the 
widows and families of Biitish Officers, as may be 
in force at the time being. (The Royal Warrant 
of 11th March, 1882, is the one now in force.) 

For Regulations as to Leave of Absence, &e., see 
the india List. 


.-CIVIL FURLOUGH REGU- 
LATIONS, 
For Abstract of Indian Civil Pension and Leave 
Codes, see India List. 
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INDIAN MILITARY FURLOUGHE 
REGULATIONS: KETIREMENT 
REGULATIONS: STAFF CORPS 
REGULATIONS; SALARIES AND 
PENSIONS —See India List. 


3._EXAMINATION OF CANDIDATES 
FOR THE ROYAL INDIAN CIVIL 
ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COGPER’S HILL, STAINES. 
Staff of the College. 
President—General Sir A. Taylor, K.C.B., R.E. 
Professor of Construction—Calleott Reilly, Esq., 
Mem. Inst.C.E. 

Professor of Hydraulic Engineering and 
Mechanism—W. C. Unwin, Esq., Bac. Sc. Assoc.- 
Inst.C.E. 


Assistant Professor of Engincering—A. H. 
Heath, Esq., Assoc.Inst.C.E. 

Professor of Mathematics—Rev. J. Wolsten- 
holme, BLA. 

Professor of Applicd Mathematics—G. M. Min- 
chin, Esq. M.A. 

Professor of Surveying—Lieut.-Col. W. IT. 
Edgcome, RE. 

Professor of Experimental Science—Herbert 
McLeod, Esq., F.R. 

Professor of Physies—W. Stocker, Esq., M.A. 

Instructor in Surveying — Lieutenant-Colonel 
E. H. Courtney, R.E. 

Instructor in Geometrical Drawing and Lec- 
turer in Architecture—T. H. Eagles, Esq., M.A 

Instructor in Freehand Drawing —— 


Lecturer in Geology and Mineralogy—Professor 
P. M. Duncan, M.B., F.R.S. 

Bursar—J. P. Pasco, Esq. R.N. (retired), 

Sceretary—J. Whiffen, Esq., R.N. (retired) 

Chaplain—Rev. C. Crosslegh, D.D. 


REGULATIONS FOR ADMISSION TO THE Rorar 
Inpian EnGINEERING Coutecr, Coorer’s Hin. 
(sgaR STAINES). 


The Royal Indian Engincering College has been 
established under the orders of the Secretary of 
State for India in Council, in view to the educa_ 
tion of Civil Engineers for the service of Govern- 
ment in the Indian Public Works Department ; 


INTRODUCTION—EXAMINATION OF CANDIDATES FOR ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 


bat it is open, to the extent of the accommodation 
available, to all persons desirous of following the 
course of study pursued there. 

2. Sixty students will be admitted yearly to the 
College. Candidates for admission must be be- 
tween the ages of seventeen and twenty-one years 
on the Ist day of July of the year of admis- 
sion, and of good moral character; they must have 
kad a good general education, and have attained 
tou sufficient degree of proficiency in olementary 
mathematics to enable them to follow the College 
course with advantage. 

3. Applications for admission, supported by cer- 
tifcates of character and evidence of age, should 
be addressed to the Secretary to the College, not 
ater than the Ist of July in each year.* 

4. Candidates whose applications are found satis- 
factory as to age and character will be,required to 
undergo an examination, to be held at the College, 
about the end of June, in the following subjects :— 
(1) English Composition, to the extent of being 
able to write grammatically, and with correct 
spelling, in a neat and legible hand. (2.) The 
following branches of mathematics—viz., Arith- 
metic, Algebra,t Geometry,t Mensuration, and 
Hane Trigonometry. They will also be required 
to give evidence of having received a fair general 
education, by certificate from their school or col- 
leze, or by undergoing an examination in some 
classical or modern language, and in history or 
geography. . 

5. In the event of there being more candidates 
for admission than the College can receive, the 
preference will be given to qualified candidates 
according to the date of their applications for 
Adwission, 

6 Afee of £2 will be payable in advance by 
rach candidate accepted for examination, and will 
avt under any circumstances be returnable, 

7, The College course extends over three years, 
Esch annual session begins in September, and is 
divided into three terms, with vacations of four 
weeks at Christmas, two weeks at Easter, and 
t weeks in the Summer. 


«i 


*The eecatal forms of application may be obtained 
frem the to the College. 
“The vnipiemam includes Quadratic Equations aud the 
Eu. ouial Theo: 
: Tae frat four ur and sixth books of Euclid. 
i Tue “minimum inoludes the solution 


of Phine 
Trangles, 
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8, An annual charge of £180 is made for each 
student, which must be paid in advance to the 
Bank of England, in three sums of £60 per term. 
Full directions as to the mode of payment will be 
forwarded from the India Office, shortly before the 


fees fall due, to the parents or guardians of the 
Students, 


9, A deposit of £5 is required to be paid by each 
Student on admission to the College, as caution 
money, to cover charges incurred by him for 
damage to books, instruments, &., or any College 
bills outstanding on leaving the College, when the 
balance standing at his credit will be repaid. This 
deposit is to be paid with the fee for thé first term, 
making the total payment on that occasion £65, 


10. The College fees include all charges for 
tuition, board, according to the College’ tariff, and 
lodging, with washing, but not for medical attend- 
ance, Students are required to provide their own 
| class books and drawing instruments. Drawing 
paper, drawing boards, and surveving instruments, 
are provided by the College. 


11, The subjects of study at the College are:— 
Mathematics, pure and applied, 
Mechanics of Engineering, 
Design of Structures and Machines, 
Elementary Principles of Architectural Design. 
Surveying, 
Estimating. 
Mechanical Drawing and Descriptive Geometry, 
Freehand Drawing. 
Chemistry, Physics (Mathematical and Prac- 

tical), Physical Geography, and Geology, 

Accounts, 
French and German, 
Telegraphy. 

12, The proficiency of the students in the studies 
pursued is tested by periodical examinations, and 
hy assigning values to the drawings, surveys 
notes, &., executed by them while at the College. 


13, A certain minimum of qualification is re- 
quired in cach branch of study, as well asa certain 
minimum of average proficiency in all the branches 
taken together, as tested by the aggregate marks 
gained, in order to obtain the ordinary College 
diploma (see Art, 16); but students are encouraged 
to pursue more particplarly those branches of 
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study beyond the limits of the obligatory course 
for which they may show special aptitude. Supe- 
rior attainments will be recognised by special 
diplomas. 

14, Every student will be required to conform 
to the College rules, to exhibit due diligence in his 
studies throughout his course, and to give evidence 
of satisfactory progress at the different examina- 
tions, failing which, or in the event of serious per- 
sonal misconduct, he will not be allowed to remain 
at the College. 

15, A final examination will be held during the 
last year, with the assistance of special examiners 
not conneci&d with the College, This final exami- 
nation, in addition to paper work and wind voce 
questioning, will embrace exercises in surveying, 
drawing, designing, and estimating, which will 
occupy some weeks in execution,* 

16, Students who pass out of the College with 
special distinction will be appointed Honorary 
Fellows of the College. The Diploma of Associate 
will be bestowed on all others who pass out in 
Honours, All others who come up to the prescribed 
standard of qualification will receive the ordinary 
College Diploma of Graduate. 


Inp1an Pusiic Works APPOINTMENTS. 

17. Appointments in the Indian Public Works 
Department will be available yearly for the passed 
students of the College, to the extent of the vacan- 
cies in that branch of the service. The minimum 
number of the appointments to Le so given will be 
notified in each case, if possible, three years be 
forchand, at the time of the admission to the 
College of the Students concerned. 

18. ‘The passed students, being British subjects, 
of sound constitution, and free from any serious 
physical defects which would render them unfit 
for employment in the Public Works Department 
of India, the final decision on which point will 
rest with the Secretary of State for India, will be 
cligible for these appointments in their order of 
standing at the final examination. 

19. The passed students thus selected will be 
appointed Assistant Engineers, Second Grade, 

, from the date of their passing out of the College, 


@ Further particulars regarding the course of studies 
and distribution of marks allotted at the final exami 
Hon will be found in. the College Calendar, published. ay 
Mera, W. H. Allen & Co., Waterloo Place, §.W., and to 
‘be had of any bookseller, priee five shillings, 
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from which date also their service for furlough 
and pension will count. They will be provided 
with free passages to India, either on leaving the 
College or after the completion of a course of 
practical enginecring in England, as may be 
arranged. (See Art. 22.) 

20. They will be allowed before leaving for 
India to choose the province and branch of the 
profession in which they desire to be first em- 
ployed, according to their standing and within the 
limit of the available vacancies in the different 
branches, on the understanding, however, that 
they will be at all times liable to transfer fromone 
province or branch to another at the pleasure of 
the Government of India, and accoiding to the 
exigencies of the public service. 

21, It should also be understood that the pre- 
scribed deghrtmental and language examinatious 
have to be passed in India, according to the regu- 
lations of the service, a8 a necessary condition for 
obtaining promotion to a higher grade, 

22, Every Assistant Engineer may be required 
to go through a course of practical engineering, 
under a civil or mechnical engineer, before pro- 
ceeding to India. While so employed he will 
receive pay at the rate of £150 a year, to com- 
mence from the date of entering on the practical 
course, and in addition will be eligible to receive 
a premium of from £10 to £25 in each half-year 
during the course, according to the degree of 
proficiency and diligence shown, The practical 
course will commonly lastfor a year, at the expira~ 
tion of which the Assistant Engineer, if reported 
qualified, will be provided with a free passage to 
India, and will be entitled to receive his salary 
at the Indian rate of Rs. 4,200 per annum from 
the date of embarkation, unless from any cause he 
fails to arrive in India within twe months frum the 
| date appointed for his embarkation, in which case 
bis salary at Indiun rates will begiu from the date 
of his arrival in India. 

28, The fees to the Engineers under whom the 
practical course is passed wiil be paid by the 
Secretary of State for India. 

24. An Assistant Engineer not making a suffi- 
ciently good use of the time passed on the practical 
course may be liable to be required to go through 
a further course, without pay, before proceeding 
to India, or in extreme cases his appointment may 
be cancelled, 
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25, The time spent on the practicul course will 
count as service towards furlough and pension. 

26. Ifthe practical course in England should be 
dispensed with, the young Engincers will proceed 
direct to India, and their salaries, at Indian rates, 
will commence from thedateof embarkation, unless 
from any cause they fail to arrive in India within 
two months from the date appointed for their 
embarkation, in which case their salary will com- 
mence from the date of their landing in India, as 
well as their service for furlough and pensivn, 
lustead of from the date of passing out of College. 


Inpran TELEGRAPH APPOINTMENTS. 


2. Nominations to the Indian Telegraph De- 
partment will also be made from the College, 
previous notice of the number available being 
given as early as practicable. Students, being 
British subjects, and considered fit for employ- 
ment in the Indian Telegraph Department under 
the general conditions stated in Art. 18, will be 
digible for these appointments, to the extent of 
the available vacancies, in their order of standing 
at the end of the first year's course, 

28. The Students thus selected will go through 
second year’s course of special training at the 
College, on the satisfactory completion of which 
they will be appointed to the public service as 
Assistant Superintendents, Telegraph Department, 
the commencing salary of which gradeis at present 
Rs. 3,000 a year, with effect from the dateofpassing 
out of the College, from which date also their 
services for furlough and pension will count, 
They will be provided with free passages to India, 
and their salaries will commence from the date of 
embarkation, wnless from any cause they fail to 
arrive in India within two months from the date 
appointed for their embarkation, in which case 
both salary and service for pension will count from 
the date of their landing in India, 

29, A Student selected for the Indian Telegraph 
Department under Art, 27, who during his year's 
course of special training does not attain to the 
Prescribed standard of qualification, will be liable 
to have his appointment cancelled, 


Guwenat Ruxes, 


®. The College authorities, on application from 
the Students, will endeavour to arrange for placiug 
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{those Students who pass out of the College 
according to the prescribed standard of qualtfica~ 
tion, but do not enter the Indian service, as pupils 
for one or two years with Civil or Mechanical 
Engineers of standing, at moderate rates of 
premium. 


31. Chemical, physical, and mechanical labora- 
tories, a library, gymnasium, and workshop arc 
attached to the College, Means are also provided 
for the practice of photography. Students making 
use of the laboratories are supplied with the 
needful apparatus. They are required to provide 
their own hand tools in the workshop. 


82, The responsibility for the discipline and 
management of the College and for the superin- 
tendence of the studies is vested in the President, 
under the general control of the Secretary of State 
for India, acting with the advice of the Board of 
Visitors, 


38, The Students are distributed in sections, 
under personal charge of one of the Professors or 
Instructors selected as tutor by the Presilent, to 
whom the tutor is responsible for exercising the 
proper degree of personal supervision over each 
student in his division, and for conducting neces- 
sary correspondence with the Student's friends, 


34, Each Student is provided with a separate 
room furnished, and with fuel and light, also with 
the necessary attendance, Heis required to supply 
his own towels and bed linen, Meals are taken in 
hall, Wine and beer are not included in the 
ordinary fare, but can be obtained from the College 
cellar, 


35. A chapel is attached to the College, 


36, Every Student will be required to gothrovgh 
& course of exercise in the gymnasium, and of 
military exercises, including the use of the rifle. 


87, Students are required to wear academical 
dress under such regulations as may be prescribed 
from time to time. 


88, Every Student selected for the Indian Service 
before proceeding to India will be required of 
furnish satisfactory evidence of his competency in 


riding, 
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24—REGULATIONS FOR ADMISSION 
TO THE FOREST DEPARTMENT 
IN INDIA. k 
Particulars respecting the selection of Candidates 
for Nomination to Junior Appointments. 
(This is liable to alteration from time to time). 


An Examination will be holden on the 
, and following days, to select 
two young men, if s0 many are found duly qualified, 
to be trained in France for the Forest Service 
in India. 

Applicants must be natural-born British sub- 
jeets, above 17 and under 23 years of age. 
‘They must be unmarried, and, if they marry before 
they leave this country for India, they will forfcit 
their appointment as Junior Assistants. 


Anyone desirous of competing at the Examina- 
tion must send to the Revenue Department of 
the India Office, on or before the 
next— 

1. His name and parentage, a certificate, or 
other satisfactory evidence, of his birth, and, if 
under age, a statement of consent from parents 
or guardians, 

2. A statement of the places of education at 
which he may have been since he was nine 
years old, accompanied by testimonials of good 
conduct during the last two years. He must 
also pay a feo of £4 by means of a special stamp, 
according to instructions which will be communi- 
cated to candidates, 


Those candidates whose testimonials may be 
deemed satisfactory will, if passed by the Medical 
Board, be examined in the following branches of 
knowledge:— 


L English writing from dictation, andEaglish 
composition. 
‘Il. Arithmetic in all its branches. 
III. Algebra, up to and including the Binomial 
‘Theoren. 
IV. Geometry (1st, Sud, Sed, 4th, and 6th boeks 
of Euclid) and Plane Trigonoesetry. 
V. Elements of Mechanics, Physics, and 
Chemistry. 
VI. Surveying, Land Measuring, Plan Drawing, 
and the use and adjustment of Instru- 
ments. 
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VIL A competent knowledge of French, to be 
tested partly by dictation, with the 
facility of translating into that lan- 
guage. 

A preference will be given to those candidates 
‘who, in addition to the above, show proficiency in 
translation from French, and in the elements of 
Botany, Geology, Mineralogy, and Freehand 
Drawing. 

They must appear personally at the India Office 
between the next, be- 
tween the hours of 11 and 4. 

Such applicants as are admitted to be candidates 
will be directed to appear for medical examination 


before the Indian Medical Board. Active habits 
a strong constitution, with good vision and 
hearing, are essential. , 

With a view to prevent parents and guardians 
from incurring the inconvenience and expense of 
preparing candidates who may be physically nnfit 
for the Forest Service, it is suggested that candi- 
dates be submitted to examination by the medical 
adviser of the family, or any other qualified 
medical practitioner, with regard to the following 
points:—1, A weak constitution. 2% Defective 
vision, 3: Impaired hearing. 4, The existence 
of any congenital defect. It is to be understood 
that this private examination is merely suggested 
to lesson the chances of disappointment, and that it 
is by no means intended to take the place of, or to. 
influence in any way, the regular official physical 
examination, 

Those who are passed by the Board will be 
examined by the Civil Service Commisstoners 
in the various branches of knowledge mentioned 
above, 


There will also be an examination with a view 
to testing the physical capabilities of the candi- 
dates, 

From among the candidates who attain this 
standard, Her Majesty's Secretary of State for 
India will select those whom he deems best 
adapted to thé Service. 

The candidates accepted by the Secretary of 
State must undergo a regular eourse of training 
of two years and a half, in France or elsewhere, 
{n the management of forests and the science of 
Forestry, in surveying, road making, and the 
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natural sctences. The following regulations apply 
tothose selected candidates who may be directed to 
proceed to the School of Forestry at Nancy, France 

The course of training will commence on the 

, and end in the autamn of 
Suecessful candidates will be required to attend at 
the India Office on a day in February to be fixed 
hereafter, to receive their letters of introduction 
before starting for the eontinent. 

During the course of training the candidates will 
be expected to conduct themselves throughout in 
a proper and gentlemanlike manner, to obey the 
injunctions of the officers and professors appointed 
to instruct them, to use due diligence in the 
practical work and in their studies, and zealously 
to improve every opportunity for learning that 
may be offered them. Candidates who do not 
conduct themselves in a proper and gentlemanlike 
manner, or do not show satisfactory progress in 
their studies, or who may in other respects not be 
found fit for the duties of a Forest Officer in India, 
will be removed from the list of candidates on the 
report of the officer intrusted with the general 
direction of their studies. 

‘At the end of cach yoar of study, an Ex- 
amination will be held by the officers and professors 
iatrasted with the instruction of the candidates. 
Those who give proof of a satisfactory progress in 
the subjects in which they have been instructed 
will be nominated Junior Assistants in the Forest 
Department in India. 

At intervals during the course at Nancy andat 
its conclusion, successful candidates will be 
required to appear again before the Modical 
Board, and if the report upon their health is 
‘atisfactory, will be nominated Junior Assistants 
in the Forest Department in India, their seniority 
being regulated by the result of the final examina- 
tea. ‘ 

Exclusive of School fees (£100), wich will 
be paid by the Secretary of State, the necessary 
eat to candidates of board, lodging, and all other 
expenses at Nancy ought not to exceed £190 per 
sonun, or £450 for the whole course ef two and 
‘thalf years, Board and lodging msy beestimated 
&t £8 per mensem, and school expenses, tours, &c., 
at £50 per amnum, leaving 4 umargin of £34 ayoar 
fer fourmeys, and other minor expenses. 

By the terms of the convention between the 
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English and French Governments for the mainten- 


j ance of pupils in the Forest School at Nancy, 


each pupil is bound to lodge 2,400 francs (£96) 
for his maintenance during the first eight months 
of his stay at Nancy, and 3,600 francs(£144) during 
each of the following years, tobe paid into the 
hands of the school Treasurer, as a condition of the 
pupilbeing admttted, and subsequently allowed to 
remain at Nancy. This sum must be paid by 
the parents or guardians of the pupils into the 
Bank of England to the credit of the Secretary 
of State for India, on or before the dates indicated 
below, for which purpose receivable orders will 
be transmitted to them from the India Office: — 


. a 
Ast March... 0 
1st November 00 
Ist May ..s.ee 00 
1st November 200 
Ist May... 00 


Any further allowance for journeys and amuse- 
ments can be paid at discretion by the parents 
either direct to the studeut or through the 
Treasurer, Any balance in the hands of the 
Treasurer at the end of each half year will be 
repaid on the demand of the parents or guardians, 

In the imterval between the conclusion of the 
course of instruction on the Continent and the 
departure for India, the candidates will berequired, 
either to visit the Scotch forests, the dockyards, 
or some of the large timber slides in the Vosges 
or Black Forest, or to undergo a short course 
of botany at Kew, as may in each case be 
decmed most expedient. 


Within @ month of his nomination as Junior 
Assistant, each nominec must sign a covenant, in 
the form appended hereto, describing the terms 
and conditions of his appointment; and he must 
embark for India when required to do so by the 
Secretary of State, who will provide for the ex- 
penses of his passage. Any nominee not embark- 
ing when required will forfeit his appointment. 
Otherwise he will be allowed pay at the rate of 
250 rupees (which is about the equivalent of £25 
in English money) a month, from the date of his 
signing the covenant. 

On arrival in India, the nominee will berequirad 
to report himself to the Government of India (or 
to the Government of Bombay or Madras, in case 
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he should be sent to one of these Presidencics), and 
he will then be posted to such part of the forests 
as the service may require. 

On reaching the place to which he may be 
appointed, the nominee will become entitled to all 
the rights and privileges, in respect of pay and 
promotion, and to leave of absence and retiring pen- 
sions accorded to officers of the Forest Department 
by the rulesand regulations for the time being. 
No rise of pay or promotion will, however, take 
place before hehas passed an examination in such 
one of the Native Languages as may be prescribed 
by the Government under which he is serving. 

The candidate, and also his parent or guardian, 
shall sign an agreement in the prescribed form. 


SUPERANNUATION ALLOWANCES AND PENSIONS TO 
UNcOVENANTED Persons. 
(The Rules under these heads are very nearly the 
same as those already given for Civil Engineers.) 


23-EXAMINATION OF CANDIDATES 

FOR THE APPOINTMENT OF SUR- 

GEON IN HER MAJESTY'S 

INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE. 

{The Regulations are subject to any alteration 
that may be determined on.} 

1, All natural-born subjects of Her Majesty 
between 22 and 28 years of age at the date of the 
examination, and of sound bodily health, may be 
candidates. They may be married or unmarried. 
They must possess a diploma in surgery, or a 
Heense to practice it, as well as a degree in medi- 
cine, or a liconse to practice it in Great Britain 
or Ireland. 

2. They must subscribe and send in to the Mili. 
tary Secretary, India Office, Westminster, so as to 
reach that address at least a fortnight before the 
date fixed for the examination, a declaration ac- 
cording to the annexed form. 

8. This declaration must be accompanied by the 
following documents:— 

(a) Proof of age, either by extract from the 
register of the parish in which the candidate was 
born, or by his own declaration, form of which 
can be obtained at the India Office, pursuant to 
‘the Act 5 and 6 Wm. 4, c. 62; such extract and 
declaration respectively bearing the stamps 
required by law. 
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(0) A certificate of moral character from a 
magistrate, or a minister of the religious denomi- 
nation to which the candidate belongs, who has 
personally known him for at least two preceding 
years. 

(©) A certificate of registration, in accordance 
with the Medical Act of 1858, of the degrees, 
diplomas, and licenses, possessed by the Candi- 
date. 

4, The physical fitness of candidates will be de- 
termined previous to examination by a Board of 
Medical Officers, who are required to certify that 
the candidate’s vision is sufficiently good to enable 
him to perform any surgical operation without the 
aid of glasses. A moderate degree of Myopia would 
not be considered a disqualification, provided it did 
not necessitate the use of glasses during the per- 
formance of operations, and that no organic disease 
of the eyes existed. 

Every candidate must also be free from organic 
disease of other organs, and from constitutional 
weakness, or other disability likely to unfit him for 
Military service in India. 

5. On producing the foregoing qualificationr, the 
candidate will be examined by the Examining 
Board in the following compulsory subjects, and 
the highest number of marks attainable will be 
distributed as follows :— Marks. 

a, Anatomy and Physiology.. 1,000 

d. Surgery... 1,000 

¢. Medicine, including Therapeutics, the 

diseases of women and children 

d. Chemistry and Pharmacy, and a prac- 

tical knowledge of Drugs... 100 

(The examination in medicine and surgery will 
be in part practical, and will include operations 
on the dead body, the application of surgical 
apparatus, and the examination of medical and 
surgical patients at the bedside.) 

6. The eligibility of each candidate for the Indian 
Medical Service will be determined by the result of 
the examinations in these subjects only. 

7. Candidates, who desire it, will be examined in 
French, German, and Hindustani, Comparative 
Anatomy, Zoology, Natural Philosophy, Physical 
Geography, and Botany, with special reference to 
Materia Medica. 

8. The number of marks gained in these subjects 
will be added to the total number of marks obtained 
in the obligatory part of the examination by can. 
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didates who shall have been found qualified for 
§ admission, and whose position onthe list of success- 
1 falcompetitors will thus be improved jn propor- 
2 ton to their kaowledge of modern languages and 
eatural sciences. 
9, The maximum number of marks allotted to 
. the voluntary subjects will be as follows :— 


Marks. 


French, German, and Hindustani(150 each) 450 
i Natural Science sos 300 
} 10. The subjects for this part of the examination 
mill be taken from the following books:— 

“Animal Kingdom,” by W. 9. Dallas, F.L.8. 

“Outlines of the Structure and Functions of 
the Animal Kingdom,” by Rymer Jones; 
or “Cours Elémentaired’ Histoire Naturelle,” 
par Milne Edwards. 

Lindley’s ‘* School Botany ;” Lindley’s Medi- 
cal and Economic Botany; Henfrey’s 
“Elementary Course of Botany.” 

“Elements of Natural Philosophy,” by Gold- 
ing Bird and C, Brooks. 

“Physical Geography,” by Mrs. Somerville. 


‘ M1. The Examiners in London will prepare a list 
in order of merit, with the marks affixed in the 
different subjects, to be transmitted to the Director 
General and communicated to the Professors of the 
Army Medical School. If any candidate is found 
to be deficient {n any particular subject, this shal) 
bestated, in order that he may receive special in= 
straction on the point at Netley. 

1. After passing his preliminary examination, 
candidates will be required to attend one entire 
course of Practical Instruction at the Army Medical 
School, Netley, before being admitted to ex- 
amination for a commission, on— 

(.) Hygiane. 

(2.) Clinical and Military Medicine. 

3.) Clinical and Military Surgery. 

(4.) Pathology of Diseasesand Injuries incident 
to Military Service. 

These courses are to be of not less than four 
Months’ duration; but candidates who have 
already gone through a course at Netley as can- 
didates for the Army or Navy Medical Service 
may, if thought desirable, be exempted from 
attending the School a second time. 


ta 
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18, During the period of his residence at the 
Army Medical School, each candidate will receive 
an allowance of 88. per diem, with quarters, or, 
when quarters are not provided, then with the 
usual lodging fuel and light allowances of Subale 
terns, to cover all cost of maintenance; and he 
will be required to provide himself with uniform 
(viz., the Regulation undress uniform of a Surgeon 
of the British Service, but without the sword). 

14. All candidates will be required to conform to 
such rules of discipline as the Senate may, from 
time to time, enact. 

“15. At the conclusion of the course, candidates 
will be required to pass an examination on the 
subjects taught in the School at Netley. The ex- 
amination will be conducted by the Professors of 
the School 

The Director-General, or any Medical Officer 
deputed by him, may be present and take part in 
the examination. If the candidate gives satisfac- 
tory evidence of being qualified for the practical 
duties of an Army Medical Officer, he will be 
eligible for a commission as Surgeon. 

16. Tho position of the candidates on the list of 
Surgeons will be determined by the combined 
results of the preliminary and of the final exami- 
nations, and, so far as the requirements of the 
service will permit, they will have the choice ot 
Presidency in India, according to thelr position in 
that list. 

The Declaration and Schedule of Qualification, 
to be filled up by Candidates, may be obtained on 
application at the India Office, in person or by 
letter, addressed to Military Secretary, India Office, 


London, 8 W. 
A Memorandam on the Pay, Allowances, Position, 


Rules of Promotion, Pension, &c., of the Medical 
Officer in India, may also be procured onapplicatione 


26.-ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 


Telegraphic communication with the East and 
Australia is mainly carried on by means of the 
cables and wires of two great companies, viz., 
the Eastern Telegraph Company as far as Bomb 
and the Eastern Extension Company from Madras 
to Singapore (China) and Port Darwin (Australia). 
The Eastern Company's line, beginning in Lon- 
don, at 74, Old Broad Street, goes to Porthcurno, 


near Penzance, then strikes across the Bay of 
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Biscay down the coast of Spain and Portugal, 
touching at Vigo, Lisbon, and Gibraltar (besides 
other places). At Lisbon there is connection with 
the Brazilian Co.’s cables. From Gibraltar the 
main line gocs on to the Mediterranean, to Malta, 
and Alexandria, At Malta, a direct line to Egypt 
comes in, vié Paris, Marseilles, and Bona, in North 
Africa. At Alexandria, branch lines from Greece, 
Cyprus, Syria, and Turkey converge. 

From Alexandria the main line proceeds across 
Egypt to Cairo and Suez, where a branch line 
comes in from Asia Minor. 

From Suez the line goes down the Red Sea to 
Aden, and crosses the Indian Occan to Bombay, 
which is the limit of the Eastern system. The 
connection between the two companies is main- 
tained by the Indian Government land line from 
Bombay to Calcutta and Madras, where the Ex- 
tension system commences. Total, 18,260 miles— 
ome parts being double and triple Tines 

The Eastern Extension line proceeds to Singza- 
pore, Saigon, Hong Kong, &c., in China. From 
Singapore it goes on to Batavia and Port Darwin, 
from which place the South AustraHan Govern- 
ment land lines cross the continent to Adelaide 
and Melbourne. A connection is open from Port 
Darwin to Port Augusta, Brisbane, and Sydney; 
and thence by cable to New Zealand, 1,150 miles. 
From Banjeewanjie to Port Darwin is a duplicate 
cable. At Brisbane, a cable is projected to New 
Caledonia and Fiji. 

The Eastern Telegraph Company was formed in 
June, 1872, and is an amalgamation of the Fal- 
month, Gibraltar, and Malta, the Anglo-Mediter- 
ranean, British Indian, Submarine, and Marseilles, 
Algiers, and Malta Telegraph Companies. It 
works in connection with the Extension Company 
ig the Eastern Hemisphere, and the North and 
South American cables in the Western. 6 

‘The. distances along the Eastern line from 
London to Australia by wire and cable are as 
follows :— Miles, Miles. 


Porthcurno ........ 323] Banjoewanjie 920 

Lisbon & Gibraltar Port Darwin 1,130 

Port Augusta and 
‘Adelaide (South 
Australia) ...... 2,548 


Total -...14,241 
of which about one- 
fourth is overland wire, 
mostly across Australia 


Madras (overland) 790 
Penang. 1,4 
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Port Augusta to Melbourne 650 miles; hence to 
| New Zealand, 1,150 miles. Melbourne to Tasmania 
176 miles, From Port Darwin the line 1s carried 
on to Queensland, New South Wales, &c. The 
charge per word 40 Australia varies from 10s. 8d 
to 10s.10d.; toNew Zealand it is 11s, 10d. Between 
London and Australia, and New Zealand, the 
difference of time varies from 9} hoursto 11} hours. 
Renter's Telegram Company, 24, Old Jewry, send 
messages at similar rates, 

An overland line is open thr ugh France, Cor- 
sica, Sardinia, to Malta, Tripoli in Afri.a, and 
thence to Alexandria, Branch open to the Canary 
Isles, vid Cadiz. 

Inpo-Evrorgay [ixg.—From London (Tele- 
graph Strect) to Vienna, Constantinople, Scutari, 
Diarbekr, Mosul, Bagdad (Tigris), Bussora (Eu- 
phrates), to Fao (in Mesopotamia), on the Persian 
Gulf, where the Turkish line ends. Hence by a 
line (partly duplicate) 1,150 miles long (opened 
1865, by the Indian Government), to Kurrachee, 
passing by Bushire, Henjain (or Angawm) Island, 
Jask (on, the Mekran coast), Charbar, Gwadur, or 
Gwadar (Beloochistan), Pusnee, or Pasni, Ormara: 
and Sonmeanee, At Bushirc the land line through 
Persia and Russia joins; coming by way of Nor- 
deney, Berlin, Warsaw, Kertch, Tif_is, Tabriz, 
Tcheran, Ispahan, and Shiraz. The Persian section 
is for the present worked by English officers. 
From Kurrachee a main line is open through 
India to Singapore, &c. 

Russran Lrxe.—Open to Irkrutsk and Kiachta ; 
whence it goes to Pekin, and also down the Amoor, 
where a line was projected across Behring's Strait, 
and down the American coast to San Francisco ; 
of which about 800 miles were laid. Messagescan 
be sent off Kiachta to Shanghal through the 
London and China Telegraph Office, Cowper's 
Court, Cornhill. 


27.-EUROPEAN POSTAL UNION. 


GenzeaL PostaL Union oF Evrorg, Ecypt, 
aup THE Unitep States.—Under the provisions 
of an International Treaty concluded at Berne in 
October, 1874, all the States of Europe, Egypt, 
the United States of America, Canada, Persia, 
&c., have formed themselves into one Postal Union, 
and have agreed to adopt uniform rates of postage 
on letters, post cards, newspapers, books, and 
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docnments and patterns; which rates took effect 
frem Ist July, 1875, in all the countries in the 
Postal Union. ‘The uniform prepaid rate from 
England, or any country in the Union, to any 
other, henoeforward is as follows:— 
For Letters, 244. per $oz. 
wy Post Cards, 1d. each. 
a> Newspapers, 1d. per doz. 
Books, &c., 4d. per 2oz. 
N.B.—Englich stamps, &c., can be used only in 
the United Kingdom. In Germany, German stamps 
must be used; and so on. 
If unpaid, double the above rates. 
If registerod, 4d, in addition to the postage. 
Letters may be sent at 4d. to 5d. perjoz.to several 
countries outside the Union, including Bermuda, 
Brazil, Ceylon, India, Jamaica, Japan, Mauritius, 
with some other English colonies (not the Aus- 
tralia), besides the French, Danish, Netherland, 
Portagnese, and Spanish colonies. Cards, 14d. to 
4; Newspapers, 1d. to 14a. for 4 oz; Books, 
1d. to 1gd. for 2 0z. For these, and for other par- 
ticalars, see Post Ofice Guide. 
Parcet Post.—A Weekly Parcel Post to India, 


Ceylon, and Straits Settlements, is conducted by 
the P.and O. Company, at a rate of 1s. por 1b.; 
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parcels not to exceed 50lbs. weight for India, or 
25lbs. for Ceylon; nor the dimensions of 2ft. by 
lft. by 1ft. Books, 6d, per Ib. (not to the Straits). 

TELEGRAMS are sent by the Submarine 
Eastern, Great Northern, Indo-European, Anglo- 
American, and other Companies. The lowest rates 
from the United Kingdom to the principal countries. 
in Europe are as follows, sor each word:—Austria, 
44a ; Belgium, 9d.; Deamark, 4d.; France, 2h4 ; 
Germany, 34.; Greece,74d.; Holland, 84; Hungary, 
5d; Italy, 5d; Norway, 4d.; Portugal, 6¢d.; Bou- 
mania, 5d.; Russia in Europe, 9d.; Spain, 6d.; 
Sweden, 64d; Switzerland, 4d; Turkey in Europe, 
8d, To certain other places, viz. :—Aden, 8s. 9d.; 
Algiers, 4d; Australia, 10s, 8d. tol0s. 10d.; Brasil, 
9s, to 188, 84,; Canada, 28; Canary Teles, 18. bd. ; 
Cape, 98. 1d. upwards; Ceylon, 4s. 10d.; Chill, 
21s, 44.; China, 83. 4d.; Cuba, 4s. 1d. upwards; 
Cyprus, Is. Chd.; Egypt, 1s. 7d, to 28; “India, 
4s, 3d. (British Burmah, 4s, 6d.); Japan, 9s. 84.5 
Java, 6s. 10d.; Madeira, 1s. 7d.; Mauritins—to 
‘Aden, thence by post; Mexico, 28. 9d. to 4s. 9d.5 
Natal, 8s. 94. to 98. 11d.; New Zealand, 11s. 10d.; 
Panama, 7s.8d. upwards; Penang, 5s. 5d.; Persia, 
Is. 7d. to 8s, 9d.; Peru, 10s, 6d. to 278, 5d. 
Singapore, 6s, 3d, ; United States, 1s, to 2s, 10d.; 
West Indies, 7s, 7d. to 34s, 8d.—See Post Ofice 
Guide for further particulars, 


Money Orders are issued in the United Kingdom on the following colonies, British agenoles, and 


Foreign countries: — 
Berbice (New Amster- | Denmark. Malta. Seychelles Islands. 
dam). eypt. Maurities. Shanghai. 
Belgium, Falkland Islands. Natal. Smyrna. 
Belize (British Hon- | France. New Brunswick. South Australia. 
duras). German Empire. Newfoundland. Straits Settlements. 
Britich Columbia. Gibraltar. New South Wales. Sweden and Norway 
Canada, Gold Coast. New Zealand. Switzerland. 
Cape of Good Hope. Heligoland. Norway. Tasmania. 
Ceylon (Colombo). Holland, &DutchE.India} Nova Scotia. United States, 
Constantinople. Hong Kong. Panama. Victoria. 
Coquimbo. India. “ Prince Edward Island. | West Coast of Africa. 
Cyprus. Italy. jueensland. ‘West Indies. 
Demerara (Georgetown).! Japan it. Helena. ‘Western Australia. 
The seale of Commission for Orders payable abroad is as foliows:— 
For sums not exceeding. £2 | £5 | £7 | £10 
I payable in Belgium, Denmark, France, the German Empire, Heligoland,| . d.| & d.| 4. d.| & a 
Holland, Itaty, Switzerland, Gibraltar, Malta, or Con- 
starstinople re.seceregsen-vesee o9{1 6/2 3/8 0 
» «amy other place abroad (including most af the Colonies) antho- 
tised to transact Money Order business with this country] 10/2 013 @/4 0 
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29.-DIFFERENCES OF 
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TIME BETWEEN LONDON (OR GREENWICH) 


and some principal places in the “Overland Guide.” 


H.M. 

9 14} earlier. 
3 0 earlier. 
156 earli 
135 earlier. 
0 53} earlier. 


Adelaide (South Australia) 
. Aden (Red Sea) 
‘Alexandria (Egypt 
‘Athens (Greece) 
Berlin (Prussia) 


Bombay (India) 4 514 curlier. 
Brindisi (Italy) 1 12. earlier. 
Brassels (Belgium). 0 17} carlier. 
Calcutta (India) 5 54 earlier. 
Cape of Good Hope. 1 4 earlier. 
Christiania (Norway)... 0 43 earlier. 
Cologne (Rhine) . 0 28 carlier. 
Constantinople (Turkey) 156 earlier. 
Copenhagen (Denmark). 0 50 earlier. 
Dublin (Ireland) .... 0 254 later. 
Geneva (Switzerland) 0 243 earlier. 
Gibraltar (Spain). 021 Inter. 
Gotha (Germany) 0 43 earlier. 
Hamburg (Germany) .. 0 40 earlier. 
Helsingfors (Russian 140 earlier. 
King George's Sound, or Albany 

(West Australia). 7 52 carlier. 
Loyden (Holland) earlier. 
Lisbon (Portugal) 0 364 later. 


Madras (India)... 6 21 earlier. 


A. M. 

0 148 later. 

0 58 earlier. 
0 213 earlier. 
8 50 earlier 
9 40 earlier. 
280 earlier. 
0 463 earlier. 
456 later. 

2 3 earlier. 
.- 0 9} earlier. 
0 50 carlier. 
2 1 earlier. 


Madrid (Spain)... 
Malta (Mediterranean) .. 
Marseilles (France) 
Mauritius (Port Loui 
Melbourne (Victoria). 
Moscow (Russia) . 
Munich (Germany). 
New York (United States) 
Odessa (Russia) 
Paris (France) 
Rome (Italy) 
St. Petersburg 
San Frunciseo (United States 
Shanghai (China) .. 
Singapore (Malacca) .. 
Smyrna (Turkey)... 

Stockholm (Sweden) .. 


earlier. 
149 earlier. 
112 earlier. 


Suez (Egypt 210 earlier. 
Sydney (New South Wales) 0 5 earlier. 
Venice (Italy) 0 494 earlier. 
Vienna (Austria 1 53 earlier. 
Washington (United States) 5 8 later. 


1 39 earlier. 


Wellington (New Zealand) 
9 183 earlier 


Yokohama (Japan).. 


30.-ITINERARY OF OUTWARD MAIL ROUTE, 


LONDON—BRINDISI—ALEXANDRIA, vid 
PARIS AND MONT CENIS (see Route 2). 

Ast class and Ist and 2nd class trains leave 
London morning and evening; reaching Paris, 246 
miles to 312 miles (according to the route taken) 
in 10 to 11 hours. Mail trains leave Paris for Italy 
morning and evening, and reach Turin, 501 miles, 
in 22 hours, Trains leave for Bologna, 210 miles, 
in 7 hours, On Sunday a special mail train leaves 
Bologna for Brindisi, 473 miles, in 15 hours. Thus 
the Outward passage between London and Alexan- 
dria may be done as follows, Ist class:— 
London—leave Friday morning ...about 7-40 a.m. 
Paris—leave Friday evening 
Turin—leave Sunday morning 
Bologna—leave Sunday. 
Anoona—leave Sunday evening 
Brindisi—arrive Monday morning . 

» in time for steamer at.. 

Alexandria—arrive Thursday morning 

N.B.—Passengers vid Brindisi are advised to 
leave London not later than 7-40 a.m. on Thursday; 
and, via Venice, the same hour on Monday. 


Letters for passengers from Brindisi (outward) 
should be despatched by Wednesday evening's 
mail from London. 


ITINERARY FROM PARIS. 


(Paris time 9} minutes earlier than London.) 


Miles. 
(0) Paris 
2 | _3:| Fontainebleau (Palace and Forest)|1,127 
= | 197] Dijon (buffet—l1_ minutes), in| 
3 Burgundy . 967 
3 | 275] Macon (buffet, 22 minutes) . 889 
Hy [To Lyons, 41 miles; Marseilles, 
3 262 miles.) . 
= | 298] Bourg... 871 
S| 317] Ambérien . 847 
in| 334! Culoz (buffet)... 830 
Z| -- | Aix-les-Bains (buffet), in French| 
a Suvoy 815 
2 | 358] Chambéry « 806 
8 | 409] St. Michel 156 
3} 418] Modano (b 148 
é [Frontier Custom 
= Genie Tunnel through the Alps, 
= Roman time 41 minutes earlier} 

i than, French.) 
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Miles. 
481| Bardonnechia, in Italy ..... 
Turin (buffet, 40 minutes), on River| 


Miles. 
733 


Po... 
To Milan, 94 miles; Venice, 270 


a miles.] 
g| S21] Acti 
3 542) Alessandria (on™ 
10)... ¥ 
s (rhrongh the Apennines to Genoa, 
£ 48 miles.) 
£| 699] Piacenza, on Via Emilia 565 
=| 688) Parma (buffet) ... 526 
= | 670] Modena (buffet) 494 
693] Bologna (buffet, 40 minutes). 472 
{To Florence, 83 miles; Rome, 
420 
403 
350 


[To Rome, 118 miles.) 
Ancona (buffet, 30 minutes) . 
(Roman Mole and Arch 
Loreto and the “Santa Casa’ 
Pescara (buffet, 8 minutes) 
Foggia (buffet, 8 minutes); near} 
Gannae, where Hannibal defeated 


Southern Italian Rail. 


miles.} 


Sapposing the Alexandria Steamer to start 
when due, the Homeward passage may be as 
follows (subject to unforesoon quarantine regula- 
tions) = 


Alaxandria—leave Tuesday.. - 8-0 am. 
Brindisi—arrive Friday . see 11-0 am, 
» leave Friday ... + 3-15 p.m. 


Bologna—arrive Saturday . 
Torin—arrive ... 
Paris—arrive Sunday .. 
London—arrive Monday . 

TazoveH Booxina.—The Peninsular and Ori- 
ental Company book through over the Indian 
Ralls; also, to the Persian Gulf, to Java, and to 
New Zealand. 


4 1 Onoon 
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308.-PRINCIPAL PORTS ON THE 
OVERLAND ROUTE, 
With Latitude, Longitude, and Time of High 
‘Water at Full and Change of Moon. 

From High Water on Full and Change day, 
High Water may be found, very roughly, for any 
day after, by allowing an average of fifty minutes 
for each day.” The Tides come round to about the 
same time every fourteenth or fifteenth day:— 


Lat. Long. |Euiland 

HOM. 

Gibraltar 2 20 
Malta 


Brindisi 
Alexandr! 
Port Said 


Colombo 
Madras 


Hong Kong «. 
Shanghai, 

Yokohama, 3 
K. George'sSound| 
Adelaide 
Melbourne 


To turn Longitude into 
One degree of longitud 
One minute ,, 


‘our minutes of time, 
‘our seconds , 


. | earlier than” London if the place be East ‘of it, 
. | and later if West. 


Thas, for Bombay, in E. longitude, 72° 617 — 
288) 


ie, Bombay time is 4 hours 51} minutes earlier 
than London, 


31.-STEAM TRACKS TO AUSTRALIA AND JAPAN. 


We have been favoured by the Peninsular and 
Oriehtal Company with the following Abstracts of 
the Logs of their Steamers on thelines from London 
(Gravesend) to Australia, Japan, and Calcutta, 
1883. They will serve better than anything else 
to give the reader a definite notion of the position 
of the ship from day to day, in rolation to the 


places and countries which are passed, He can 
lay down the places at noon from the latitude and 
longitude; and then join these together to show 
the track. ‘The average daily run from South- 
ampton to Port Sald is 280 milos (sea miles); from 
Suez, 230 to 250 miles. 
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ABSTRACT OF LOG OF THE P. AND 0. COMPANY'S STEAM SHIP “CATHAY.” 
GRAVESEND TO HONG KONG. 


: | Latitude | Longitude 
Date. Distance.! (at Noon). |(at Noon). 


January Left Gravesend 1 p.m. 


"| Bay of Biscay. 


Arrived at Gibraltar, 10-0 p,m. 
Left, 5-50 a.m, 


7-20 am. arrived at Malta; left, 
(1-15 p.m? 


8 aim; 8-5 a.m. entered canal ; 
5-45, made fast 
6-0 am, proceeded; 10-45 p.m, 


{ 3-30 a.m., arrived at Port Said; left, 
{ anchored at Suez, 


28° 56’ ,, | 32° 48’ ,, | 6-35 am, left Suez. 
24° 54’ }) | 85° 54! 

20° 36" {) | 38° 12°; | Within the Tropics. 

16° 32) | 40° 50’ 5, 

12° By |) | 43° 42” |, | 7-20 pam, arrived jat Aden; left, 
sunobscured| 47° 12’ ,, {midnight. 


14° 277 N. | 51° 46" ,, 
15° 44’ ,, | 56° 30’ 4, 
17° OV 3 | 61° 29 |) 
bale aad a a Re 
18° 50") | 70° 10 5, 


1-35 a.m, arrived at Bombay. 


5 0-11 p.m, left Bombay. 
73°41" ,, 
70° 37 

7° a4 


8-0 p.m, arrived at Colombo, 


: | 7-5 pm., left Colombo. 
81°57’ ,, 


* | 95° 327 | [6-20 p.m. 
100° 15’ }; | 1-36 pm, arrived at Penang; left, 


seus "| 7-40 am,, arrived at Singapore. 
104° 34” ,, | 7-20 aam., left Singapore. 


” [seem _” | 9-0 a.m, arrived at Hong Kong. 
dgizecty GOORTE 
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ABSTRACT OF LOG OF THE P. AND O. COMPANY'S STEAM SHIP “ PARRAMATTA.” 
GRAVESEND TO 8YDNEY. 
Latitude | Longitude 
(at Noon). | (at Noon). 
vee wae |8 8? pm, left Gravesend; 6 11 
p.m. anchored. 
6 2 am., proceeded; 8 50 a.m., 
anchored cff North Foreland, 
9 % am, 


Bay of Biscay. 


9 41 p.m, arrived at Malta, 
3 52 p.m, left Malta, 


6 82 p.m., arrived at Port Said, 
6 85 a.m., proceeded ; 6 40 entered 


Canal; 6 5 p.an.,made fast for 
the night. 

aie vom | 688 am, proceeded; 4 24 p.m, 
‘anchored. 


canal; 0 22 p.m, arrived at 
Suez. 
217 p.m., proceeded. 


{ 6 20 a.m., proceeded; 11 52 cleared 


25° 47' ,, | 35° 8, 


Aden, 


6 15 a.m, arrived at Colombo. 
8 55 p.m., proceeded. 


Left the Tropics, 


10 91 a.m., anchored at K, G. Sound, 
00 15 a.m., proceeded. 


35° 467 }, haze 4 
ae wen” | 824 ami, anchored st Glenelg; 
6 4 pam. proceeded. 
140° 2047 
220’ | 19 17 am, arrived at Melbourne. 


pas 1°52 p.m,j Jeft Melbourne. 
148° 34” ,, 
150° 5144 9 50 p.m., anchored at Sydney. 
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ABSTRACT OF LOG OF THE P. AND O. COMPANY'S STEAM SHIP “RAVENNA.” 


Da )_Dis- | Latitude | Longitude ? 
tance, | (at Noon). | (at Noon). j 
“1883: H 
February 28th tare Left Gravesend, 1 27 p.m. 
March Ist 1°54 W 
7 2nd 7° 8 ,, | Bay of Biscay. 
‘s 3rd 10° 6 
4th 9°14 
bth 11 45 a.m., arrived at Gibraltar; Teft, 
% wees sees 719 pm. 
= 6th 36°27 ,, | 2°40 ,, 
i 7th z 37° 14 4, | 8° 237 
a 8th ‘ 37° 35’ 4, | 9°17/ 
Arrived at Malta, 10 33 a.m.; left, 7 0 
= 9th ase “ities ts 
“ 10th Z 35° 10, | 18°11" 
»Tth ! - 23° 257 4, 
* 12th =} 82° 36’ ,, | 29°13 ,, 
70 am.,, arrived at Port Said; left, 
3 13th Rtas 954 a.m; 525 p.m., fast for the 
night. 
” 14th ry (ae seeeee seeees 6 35 a.m., proceeded; 910 a.m., made 
fast. 
a sth 75 a.m. proceeded; 488 p.m. anchored. 
i 16th Unable to proceed. 
a ith Do. do, 
Procceded, 0 20 p.m.; made fast, 6 0 
* sth Pie 
say 612 a.m., proceeded; 11 0, arrived at 
* i Suez; 7 4 p.w., proceeded. 
i 20th _ 26° 48’ ,, | 34°39" ,, 
Be 21st 220 ay 4, | 87°97" 
22nd 2 | 17° 52h 39°59 yy 
@ 23rd p 13° 46’ 42° 54’ ,, 
a oth qe ar | 45°59" { Arrived | at Aden 154 a.m.; left, 715 
ie 25th 5 12°14 4, | 50°95 ,, 
s 26th Bis s eis’ 4, | 55°12" ,, 
* 27th 10° 12 4, | 60° Vy, 
i 28th Ae ea ae (er 
A 29th 8°10 4, | 69°59 4 
” 7° 29 4 | 74° 5H yy 
season Arrived at Colombo, 10 53 a.m. 


79° 48” ,, | Left, 100am, 


81°53 4, 
Arrived at Madras, 10 48 a.m. : 
Left Madras, 019 p.m. ' 


84°97", 
320 O11 355 p.m., anchored at Calcutta. 
ABSTRACT OF (0G OF TIE . COMPANY'S STEAM SHIP “SUMATRA. 


Dis-) Latitude | Longitude 
Date | tance. | (at Noon), |_(at Noon). 


1883:— 
March 7th teats Taesdevee aeasees Left Hong Kong, 5-5 p.m. 
» 8th: 145 | 22° 50/N | 116° 407 B 
oy 155 | 24° 20’,, | 118° 54’,, 
174 | 26°12,, | 121921, 
200 | 989927, | 124012) 5, 
195 | 302 32/,, | 126° 57 ,, 
200 Arrived at Nagasaki, 9-10 a.m,; left, 
east sins Georste ‘Lab pm 
201 | 33° 453/,, | 131° 977,, 
182 7-15 am., arrived at Kobé; left, 
aS “Noam 3d en. 
165 | 33° 46/,, | 136° 56’ ,, 
185 E | Arrived at Yokohama, 6-50 a.m, 
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32-— DECORATIONS CONFERRED 
FOR SERVICES ABROAD, UNDER 
THE FOREIGN OFFICE. IN 
INDIA, AND IN THE COLONIES. 


(From the Foreign Office List, Coloniat Ofice List, 
and other sources.) 


Besides the Order of the Bath and the Order of 
Knight of the United Kingdom, which are often 
conferred on persons in the service of the Crown, 
two Orders have been specially created for the 
benefit of Officials and others in India and the 
Colonies, viz., the Order of the Star of India, 
instituted 1861, and the Order of St. Michael and 
St. George, instituted 1818, 

The following is a list of some of the persons 
decorated for services abroad and in the Colonics 
(otherwise than naval and military services), and 
for other reasons: — 


ORDER OF THE BATH. 


Instituted, 1399; Revived, 1725; Enlarged, 1815 
and 1847. 


First-CLass—Knieuts Granp Cross (G.C.B.), 
with YEAR OF CREATION. 

Ampthill, Right Hon. Lord . 

Buchanan, Right Hon. Sir Andrew 

Chamberlain, Gen. Sir N.B., G.C 8.1. 

Elliot, Right Hon. Sir Henry G.. 

Frere, Right Hon. Sir Henry B., Bart. 


1874 
1866 
1875 
- 1869 
. 1876 


Rapier of Magdala, General Lord, G.C. 
Roberts, Major-Gen.SirF.8,,Bart.,C.LE.,V.C. 1880 
Stewart, Gen. Sir Donald M., Bart., C.LE.... 1880 
Vivian, Gen. Sir R. J. H. 
Wolseley, General Lord, @.C.M.G. 
Wyllie, Gen. Sir W. 


Sgcoxp Crass—Kxicuts Commanpers (K.C.B.) 
Alcock, Sir Rutherford 
Alexander, Gen. Sir J. 
Balfour, Lieut~Gen. Sir George 
Barkly, Sir Henry, 4.0.M.G. 
Becher, Gen, Sir A. M. 
Bourchier, Major-Gen. Sir G. 


Brind, Gen. Sir J... 
Brown, Surgeon-Gen, Sir J, C. 
Browne, Lieut.-Gen, Sir 8. J., K.C. 
Brownlow, Major-Gen, Sir C. H. .. 
Chapman, Gen. Sir F. 
Clerk, Sir @. R., G.C.8.1 
Coglan, Gen. Sir W. M. 
Coke, Major-Gen, Sir J. 
Crampton, Sir John Fiennes, Bart. 
Daly, Lieut,-Gen. Sir H. D., C.LE 
Davis, Sir John F., Bart. 
Drummond-Hay, Sir John H. 
Dufferin, Earl of, K.P. 
Elliot, Hon, Admiral Sir Charles . 
Forbes, Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. sss... 
Gordon, General the Hon. Sir Alex. 
Gough, Col. Sir C. J. 8., V0. 
Gough, Col. Sir H. H., V.C. 
Green, Gen, Sir E. 
Green, Gen. Sir G. W. G. 
Halliday, Sir F. J. .... 
Hamilton, Gen. Sir Fred. W. 
Hamilton, Sir R. N. C., Bart, 
Hamley, Lieut.-Gen, Sir Edward Bruce 
Harris, Vice-Admiral the Hon. Sir B. A.J... 
Herbert, Sir Robert G. .... 
Higginson, Sir James Macaulay. 
Hills, Major-Gen, Sir J., V.C.. 
Home, Surgeon-General Sir F. D., V.C. 


Hornby, Admiral Sir Geoffry 1876 
Johnson, Col. Sir C. C. .. 1881 
Johnson, Gen. Sir E. B., C.LE 1875 
Kemball, General Sir Arnold B., K.C, . 1878 
Keyes, Major-Gen, Sir Charles Patton 1880 
Loch, Sir Henry B. . 1876 
Lumsden, Major-Gen, Sir Peter Stark, C.8,1, 1879 


Lyall, Sir Alfred Comyns, C.1.E. 
Macdonald, Sir John Alex. 
Macgregor, Col. Sir C. M., C.8.1., C.LE, ... 
Macpherson, Major-Gen, Sir H. T., K.C.9.1, 


Malcolm, Gon, Sir G 
Malet, Sir Edward B, . 
Melvill, Major-Gen. Sir P. M, 


Bradford, Gen. Sir J. Fs 


Montgomery, Sir R., G.C.8.1. 1859 
Morier, Sir Robert B. 1876 
Murray, Hon. Sir Charles A 1866 
Norman, Gen, Sir H.W, C.LE. 1873 
Paget, Sir Augustus Berkeley. «1863 
Palliser, Major-Gen, Sir C, H, . 1818 
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Parkes, Sir Harry Smith . 
Pears, Major-Gen, Sir T. T. .. 
Pelly, Major-Gen. Sir Lewis, K.C.S.1, 
Phayre, Lieut.-Gen, Sir R. .... 
Rawlinson, Major-Gen. Sir Henry C., C.B.. 
Reid, Gen. Sir C. 
Ross, Major-Gen. Sir Campbell Claye Graut 1880 
Simmons, Gen. Sir John L. A. sersssssereesereesss 1869 
Stokes, Colonel Sir JOHN ..s.cssessssssersessvseeees 1876 
Strickland, Commissary-General Sir Edward 1876 
Tanner, Col. Sir Oriel Viveash ssessennenee 1882 
Taylor, Gen. Sir A... ee e877 
Thornton, Right Hon. Sir Edward....ssoseoee 1870 
Trevelyan, Sir Charles Edward, Bart. 1848 
‘Wade, Sir Thomas F..., 1876 
Walker, Lieut.-General Sir Charles... 1876 
‘Wodehouse, Sir Philip E. ... 1862 
Wolff, Sir Henry Drummond . 1876 
Wyke, Sir Charles Lennox . 1860 


Registrar and Secretary of the Order :— 
Sir Albert William Woods, F.3.A., College of 
Arms, E.C. 


Ripzoy oF THE ORDER—Crimson. 
MotTo—Tria juncta in une. 


KNIGHTS BACHELOR, OR KNIGHTS OF 
THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


Conferred by the imposition of the Sovereign's 
luand on the shoalder; or, in the ease of resi- 
dence abroad, by Letters patent. 

Sir Charles E. Douglas, K.C.M.G.. 

Sir Alfred Stephen, C.B., K.C.M.G. 

Sir Peter B. Maxwell 

Sir Valentine Fleming.. 

Sir Benjamin C. C. Pine, K.C.M.G. 

Sir Charles Cooper, Batt. 

Sir William F. Stawell 

Sir William M. Manning .. 

Str Charles Clifford... 

Rt.Hon.SirHerculesG.R.Robinson, K OM. G. 1859 

Sir Patrick M. C. de Colquhoun 

Sir Francis Murphy... 


1832 
1846 
1856 
1856 


Sir Narcisse F. Belleau 
Sir Charles Sargent... 
Sir Francis Smith ... 
Sir John I. Mantell ..0. 
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Major-Gencral SirH.W.G.Ord,K.C.M.G.,C.B. 1867 
Sir Arthur E. Kennedy, K.C.M.G., C.B. -..+- 1867 
Sir William Young. 
Sir Hugh W. Hoyl 
Sir Robert Hodgson . 
Sir Charles F. Shand . 
Sir James Martinreeeeseceresrssserores 
Sir James Cockle 
Sir John Morphett .. 
Sir James McCulloch, K.C.M.' G. 
Sir Edward Kenny . 
Sir Oliver Nugent . 
Sir Joseph Needham .. 

Sir Francis D. Bell ...... 
Sir Charles @. Duffy .. 
Sir Thomas Sidgreaves 
Sir Julian Pauncefote. 
Sir G.C. Anderson... 
Sir William H. Mitchell. 


Sir Samuel Wilson .... 
Sir Matthew B. Begbie .. 
Sir David P. Chalmers . 
Sir William Milne .. 
Sir Luke 8. Leake.. 
Sir William B. Richards .. 
Sir Antoine A. Dorion .. 
Sir John H. de Villiers «1.0 
Sir David Tennant 
Sir George W. Allen .. 
Sir John B. Phear 
Sir B. Robinson 
Sir Thomas Elder 
Sir Salvatore Naudi .. 
Bir Edward Hertslet norcenessscrsnrssrmcereerer 1878 
Sir Jacob Dick Barry. 
Sir Charles Packer .. 
Sir Henry Connor .. 
Sir Nicholas Gustave Bestel 
Sir George Maurice O’Rorke. .. 
Sir Henry Lushington Phillips, 0.M.G 
Sir Walter Wateon Hughes ......srveme- 
Bir William Johnston Ritchie ..cccceesserse, 
Sir James Prendergast .. 
Sir Charles Lilley.....cssorerse. seresenseever 
Bir John Gorrie... 
Sir Richard Cayley 
Bir James Marshall....ccwssers ev eseens. 


acessmveerensrsseere 1881 


4 Sir Henry James Burford Burford-Hancock, , 1882, 
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Sir Adam G. EMlis....- 
Sir George Phillippo 
Sir William P, Andrew 
Sir Jacobus P, de Wet 


ORDER OF ST. MICHAEL AND BT. GEORGE, 
Instituted 1818. 
Sovereren—The Queen. 


GrayD MasTER anD Principat G.C.M.G., H.R.H. 
The Duke of Cambridge, K.G. 


Honorany Kniguts Granp Cross. 
HLH, the Maharajah of Johore, K. 
H. M. the King of Siam... 
His Excellency Nubar Pasha . 
HLM, the King of the Hawaiian Islands .. 
His Honour John Henry Brand, President of 
the Orange Free States. 
Mrmo.—Under the statutes ef 1877, Princes of 
the Royal Blood are constituted Extra Knights 
Grand Cross, and Foreign Princes and persons are 


1876 
1878 
» 1879 
1881 


Micallef, Sir Antonio ...... 
Wyke, Sir Charles Lennox, K.C.B. 
‘Wood, Sir Richard, C.B, .... 
Borton, General Sir Arthur, K.C.B. 
Kennedy, Sir Arthur Edward, ©.B. 
Ord, Major-Gen, SirH. St, George, R.E., 0B, 1881 
Parkes, Sir Harry Smith, K.C.B. 
Wood, Major-Gen, Sir H. E., V.C. 
Blachford, Rt, Hon, Lord 
Bulwer, Sir Henry. 
Longden, Sir Jame: 
Lansdowne, Marquis of .. 


Honorary Kniguts Commanpers, 

HLH, the Ex-Regent of Siam 
His Excellency Réchad Pash: 
His Excellency Riaz Pasha ssesssssseense 
His Excellency Chao Phya Bhanuwongse 
Maha Koso Tibodi ti Phraklang ..... .sss 
His Excellency Mohammed Sultan Pasha ... 


Kyicuts Comanpers (K.C.M.G.) 


constituted honorary members tf the class to 
which they may be appointed. 


KNIcuts Granp Cross, 
Not to exceed fifty in number.) 


Grant, General Sir Patrick, G.C. 
Dingli, Sir Adriano, C. 
Houlton, Sir Victor. 


Barkly, Sir Henry, K.C.B. .. 
Grant, Sir John Peter, K.C.B, 
Wolseley, Lord, G.C.B. .. 
Gover, Captain Sir John Hawley, 
Robinson, Sir Hercules George Robert .. 
Dufferin, Earl of, K.P., K.0.B. 
Normanby, Marquis of .. 
Phayre, Lieut.-Gen, Sir A. P., K.C.8.L, ©.B, 1878 
Gordon, Hon. Sir Arthur Hamilton .........0. 1878 
Jervois, Major- Gen. Sir William Francis 

wwoverveve overs 1878 
saerrersemsceres 1878 
Wolff, Sir Henry Drummond, M.P., K.G.B... 1878 
Lome, Marquis of, K.T.... 
Rove, Sir John, Bart. ... 
Lyons, Viscount, D.C.L., G.0.B. 


Amy thi, Lord, G.C.B. 


srenverenreveserewwoeers 1879 


Dusmani, Count Sir Antonio L. .. 
Curcumelli, Comte Sir Demetrio 

Lacaita, Sir James Philip ..... 
Douglas, Sir Charles Eurwicke 
Valaoriti, Sir Bpiridion 
Sebright, Sir Charles 
Brett, Sir Wilford... 


Browne, Col. Sir Thomas Gore, C.B. 
Hincks, Sir Francis, C.B. 

Walker, Sir James, C.B. 

Peel, Right Honourable Sir Frederick, 


Norton, Lord. 
Taylor, Sir Henry. 
1870. 
Bury, Viscount . 
Murdoch, Sir Thomas William Clinton. 


1871. 
Pine, Sir Benjamin, C.B. 


1872. 
Verdon, Sir George Fre OB. 
Belmore, Earl of. 
Torrens, Col. Sir Robert Richard. 
Ayers, Sir Henry. 


1873. 
Clarke, Col. Sir Andrew, C.B. 

1874, 
Stephen, Sir Alfred, C.B. 
M’Culloch, Sir James, Knight, 
Scott, Sir John, 
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Festing, Col. Sir F. W., C.B. 
Hill, Col. Sir Stephen John, C.B. 
Servois, Col. Sir Wm. F, D. 
Julyan, Sir Penrose Goodchild, C.B. 
Bulwer, Sir Henry Ernest. 
Fergusson, Right Hon, Sir James, Bart. 
Sealy, Sir John. 
1875. 
Vogel, Sir Julius. 
Musgrave, Sir Anthony. 
Rawson, Sir Rawson W., C.B. 
Du Cane, Sir Charles. . 
Macleay, Sir George. 
Turville, Sir Francis F. 
Orkney, Earl of. 
Sladen, Sir Charles. 
Gregory, Right Hon. Sir W. H. 
1876. 
Layard, Sir Charles Peter. 
Shepstone, Sir Theophilus. 
_ 1877, 
Holland, Sir Henry Thurston, Bart., M.P. 
Cairns, Sir William Wellington. 
Fitzherbert, Sir William. 
Walcott, Sir Stephen. 
Robinson, Sir William Cleaver Francis. 
Mundy, Major Sir Robert Miller. 
McDongall, Licut.-Gen. Sir Patrick Leonard. 
Lefroy, Major-Gen. Sir Jobn Henry, R.A., C.B. 
Smyth, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Edward Selby. 
Laffan, Major-Gen. Sir Robert Michael, R.E. 
Robertson, Sir John, 
Parkes, Sir Henry. 
Blyth, Sir Arthur. 
Duffy, Sir Charles Gavan. 
Briset, General Sir J. 
1878. 
Smith, Sir Albert, Canada. 
Irving, Sir Henry Turner. 
Freeling, Sir Sanford. 
Hay, Sir John. 
Michie, Sir Archibald, Q.C. 
Carter, Bir Frederick B. T. 
Owen, Sir Francis Philip Cunliffe, C.B. 
1879, 
Belleau, Sir Narcisse Fortunat, 
Howland, Sir William Pearce, C.B. 
‘Tupper, Sir Charles, C.B. 
‘Tilley, Sir Samuel Lepnard, C.B. 
Kellner, Sir George Welsh, C8... .: 
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Ward, Major-Gen. Sir Edward Wolstenholme, R. E- 
Mueller, Sir Ferdinand yon, Ph.D., M.D. 
Campbell, Sir Alexander. 
Cartwright, Sir Richard John. 
Stafford, Sir Edward William 
Fox, Sir William, 
Donoughmore, The Right Hon. the Earl of. 
Cliftord, Major-General The Hon, Sir Henry 
Hugh V.C., C.B.Y 
Pearson, Colonel Sir Charles Knight, C.B. 
1880. 
Pauncefote, Sir Julian, C.B. 
Uamley, Major-General Sir B. Bruce, R.A. K.C.B. 
Wilson, Sir Charles Rivers, C.B. 
Lanyon, Colonel Sir William Owen, C.B. 
Russell, Colonel Sir Baker Creed, K.C.B. 
Hennessy, Sir John Pope. 
Rowe, Surgcon-Major Sir Samucl. 
Knox, Sir Thomas George. 
Biddulph, Major-General Sir Robert, R.A., C.B. 
Strahan, Major Sir George Cumine, 
Weld, Sir Frederick Aloysius, 
Whiteway, Sir William Vallance, 
MeNeill, Colonel Sir Jon Carstairs, V.C., K.C.B, 
Cooper, Sir Danicl, Bart. 
Jeunings, Sir Patrick. 
1881, 
Naz, Sir Virgile. 
St. John, Sir Spencer. 
Bell, Sir Francis Dion, 
Berkeley, Sir George. 
Langevin, Sir Hector Louis, C.B. 
Greaves, Major-General Sir George Richards, C.B. 
Paimer, Sur Arthur Hunter, 
Hawkins, Lieut-Gen. Sir Juhn Summerfield, R.E, 
Wilson, Lieut,-Col. Sir Charles William, R.E., C.B. 
Currie, Sir Donald, M.P. 
Keenan, Sir Patrick Joseph, C.B. 
Kirk, Sir John, M.D. 
Colvin, Sir Auckland, 
1882, 
Stanton, General Sir Edward, C.B. 
Villiers, Sir John Henry de. 
Clanwilliam, Right Hon, The Earl of, C.B. 
Hart, Sir Robert. 
Kortright, Sir Cornelius Hendericksen. 
Gurdon, Sir William Brampton, C.B. 
Bellairs, Colonel Sir William, C.B. 
Whitmore, Colonel Sir George Stoddart. 
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Samuel, Sir Saul, Grand Master (G.M.S.1.) 
Giovanni, Sir George Serafino, Count Crantar| The Viceroy and Gevernor-General of India. 


Paleobago, Barone de San. Kxrents Graxp Commanpers (G.C.8.1.) 
Hall, Sir John, Including Princes of the Blood and 15 Native 
Archibald, Sir Edward Mortimer, C.B. Princes. 

Molteno, Sir John Charles, HLH. Jyajee Rao Sindhis, Maharajah of 


Gwalior 
HLH. Maharajab Dhuleep Sing...... 
H.H. Runbeer Sing, Maharajah of Jummoo 


Sergeaunt, Sir William Charles, 
Anson, Major-General Sir A. E. Harbord, B.A. 
McArthur, Alderman Sir William, M.P. 
Mellwraith, Sir Thomas. f and Cashmere ....c0ess. 
Buller, Colonel Sir Henry Redvers, V.C., C.B. Sir George Russell Clerk, K.C.B. .. 
1883, H.H. Tookoojee Rao Holkar, Maharaja of 
Indore ... wee 1861 
Gen. the Rt. Hon. Lord Strathnairn, G.C.B. 1861 
Right Hon, Sir Henry Bartle Edward Frere, 
K.C.B. .. 
Sir Robert Montgomery, K.C.B . 
Gen. Lord Napier of Magdala, G.C.B. 1 
Right Hon. Sir William Robert Seymour 


Robinson, Sir W. 

Voux, Sir G. W. des. 
Harley, Colonel Sir B., C.B. 
Lees, Sir C. C. 

Barlee, Sir B. P. 

Douglas, Sir J. 

Gregory, Sir C. H., C.E. 


1866 


Mitebell, Lieut.-Coloned Sir C., B.M. Vesey Fitzgerald 

Low, Sir Earl of Northbrook. 

Morgan, Sir W. H.H. The Nawab Shah Jehan, Begam of 
Shea, Sir A. Bhopal .. 

Zeroudaecht, Bir C. Licut.-Gen. Sir Neville Bowles Chamber- 


Companions (C.M.G.) 


iain, K.C.B. 1878 


(Wot to exceed two hundred and sixty in number.) | H.H. Raj Rajessur Maharajah Dhiraj Jeswunt 


CHANCERY oF THE ORDER—Colonial Ofice, 


Downing Street, Londen, 8.1. 


Prelate of the Order, Bight Rev. Bishop Perry. 
King of Arms, Bir Albert W. Woods, Garter, 


College of Arms, £.C. 


1875 


Sing Bahadoor, of Jodhpore.-ssscsssssssrssses 


HH. Furzund Dilpizir Nawab Mahummud 


Kulb Ali Khan Bahadoor, of Rampore...... 1875 


ELH. Farzund Dilbund Rasekh-ul-Hqad-i- 


Dowlut-i-Englishia, Rajah, Rugbir Singh, 
Bahadoor, of Jheend .. 


Rissox—Saxon Blue, with a Scarlet stripe. 
Morro—Auspicium melioris svi. 


Earl Lytton 
Duke of Buckingham and Chandos 
Sir P. E, Wodehouse ..... 
H.H Bam Singh, Maharao Rajah of Bundi... 1877 
HLH Jaswant Narain Singh, Maharajah of 


OBDER OF THE STAR OF INDIA. 


Instituted, 1861; Enlarged, 1866, 1875-6-7. Bhurtpore .... 1877 
SoveRziaxn—The Queen. HA, Ishri Prasad Singh, Maharajah “Ot 
The Most Exalted Order of the Star of India} Renarcs ....+.0 1877 


was instituted by the Queen, for the “purpose of | General Sir Frederick Paul Haines, G.C.B., 
affording to the Princes, Chiefs, and People of} .LE. (Extra) .... 
Her Indian Empire a public and single testimony | H.H. The Rajah of Nabha.. 
of her regard, whereby her resolution to take | viscount Cranbrook (Extra) . 
upon herself the government of the Territories in | H.H. The Nawab of Bahawulpnr .. 
India may be commemorated, and by which Her | H.H. Sujjun Singh Maharana of Udaipur. 
Majesty may be enabled to reward conspicuous | H.H. The Maharajah of Travancore. 
merit and loyalty.” The list below embraces | H.H. Nawal Ikbal ud Dowlsh of Oude.. 
most of the leading Native Princes and personages | Sir Richard Temple, Bart., C.LE. .. 
ofnote in India. Sir John Strachey, C,LE. 
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Hovorary G.C.8.1, 

HH. Ismail Pacha, late Khedive of Egypt, 
G.C.B. 
De Lesseps, Sir Ferdinand, Vicomte 
HLH, Tewfik Pacha, Khedive, Egypt... 


Kuicuts Commaxpers (K.8.1.) 
HE. Cherif Pasha, Minister of Foreign Affairs to 
HLH. the Khedive of Egypt. 
HLH, Safvet Pasha, Grand Vizier and Minister of 
Foreign Affairs to HLM, the Sultan of ‘Iurkey, 
H.H. Mir Khodadad, Khan of Khelat, 
Sir Henry Ricketts, 1866, 
Sir Walter Elliot. 
Sir Thomas Pycroft. 
The Rajah Dinkur Rao. 
Licut.-Gen. Sir George St. Patrick Lawrence, C.B. 
Gen. Sir Arthur Thomas Cotton, R.E. 
The Rajah Sahib Dyal Missar. 
Sir George Udny Yule, C.B. 
Tanjore Madava Rao, late Dewan of Travancore. 
Sir Charles John Wingfield, C.B. 
Gen. Sir Arnold Burrowes Kemball, K.C.B., R.A. 
Major-Gen. Sir Robert Wallace. 
Major-Gen. Sir William Henry Rodes Green, C.B. 
The Maharajah of Johore, G.C.M.@, 
Sir William Muir, 1867, 
Sir George Frederick Harvey. 
Major-General Sir William Hill. 
Lieut.-General Sir Arthur Purves Phayre, C.B., 
G.CM.a. 
General Sir Edward Lechmere Russell, 1868, 
HLH. the Rajah of Cochin, 1869, 
Sir Henry James Summer Maine, 1871. 
Major-General Sir Frederick John Goldemid, C.B. 
Major-General Sir Frederick Richard Pollock, 1878, 
Nawab Khan Bahadoor Khwajah Sir Muhammad 
Khan Khuttuk, of Kohat. 
Sir George Campbell, M.P. 
Bir Alexander John Arbuthnot, C.LE. 
ieut.-General Sir Harry Burnett Lumsden, C.B. 
Sir Robert Henry Davies, C.I.E., 1874. 
Colonel Sir Richard John Meade, C.LE. 
Major-General Sir Lewis Pelly, K.C.B, 
Sir Thomas Douglas Forsyth, K.C.B. 
Sir Barrow H. Ellis, 1875. 
Sir William Rose Robinson, Madras. 
Maharajah Sir Rudor Pertab Singh Mahundor 
Bahadoor, Maharajah of Punnah. 
Rajah Sir Shamshir Prakash Bahadoor, Rajah of 
Nahun. 


Rao Sir Kasee Rao Holkar, Dada Sahib, of Indore, 

General Sir Runnodeep Sing Rana, Bahadoor of 
Nepal. 

Rao Rajah Sir Gunput Reo Kirkee Shamshir, 
Bahadoor, Dewan of Gwalior. 

Mutaz-ud-Dowlah Nawab Sir Mahomed Fazi Ali 
Khan, Bahadoor of Kotah. 

Lieut-General Hon. Sir H. Ramsoy, K.C.B. 

Lieut.-General Sir Samuel J. Browne, C.B., V.C., 
1876. 

Lieut.-General Sir Dighton M. Probyn, C. 

Surgeon-General Sir Jos. Fayrer. 

Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, 1877. 

HLH. Rajah Anand Rao Puar of Dhar. 

Sir Arthur Hobhouse, C.LE. 

HLH. Man Singee Raj Saheb of Drangara. 

Sir Edward Clive Bayley, C.LE. 

HLH. the Jam Shrivibhajee of Naunagar. 

Sir George Ebenezer Wilson Courer, Bart., C.LE. 

Vice-Admiral Sir Reginald John Macdonald. 

Sir Joseph D. Hooker, C.B. 

Sir T. L. Seccombe, C.B. 

Lieut.-General Sir M. K. Kennedy, B.E., 1878 

Hon. Sir Ashley Eden, C.LE. 

Sir Steuart Colvin Bayley, C.LE. 

Sir Robert Eyles Egerton, C.1.E. 

Colonel Sir Owen Tudor Burne, C.I.E. 

Lieut-Colonel Sir Robert Groves Sandeman. 

Maharajah Sir Kirtee Singh, of Munnipur, 1880. 

Sirdar Sir Dewa Singh, of Patialla. 

General Sir Orfeur Cavanagh, 1881. 

Sir Charles Umpherston Aitchison, C.LE. 

HLH, Sir Tukht Singh, Thakur Saheb of Bhan- 
nagur. 

Sir James Davidson Gordon. 

Sir Lepel Henry Griffin. 

Maharajah Sir Jotendro Mohun Tagore, 1882. 

Lient-Colonel Sir Oliver Beauchamp Coventry 
St, John, R.E, 

Rear-Admiral Sir William Nathan Wrighte 
Hewett, K.C.B., V.C, 

Major-General Sir Herbert Taylor Macpherson, 
K.C.B., F.C. 

Sir John Henry Morris, 1883, 

Major Sir Evelyn Baring, R.A. 

Maharajah of Drumraon, 

Sir Moneshur Bux Singh. 

Companions (C.8.1.) 
The Nawab Sied Asghur Ali Khan, 1866. 
Fleetwood Williams, Esq. 


VC. 
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Charles Raikes, Esq. 

Samuel Mansfield, Esq. 

William Ford, Esq. 

Lient.-General Crawford Trotter Chimberlain. 

The Rajah Sheoraj Sing of Kasheepoor. 

Lieut.-General Richard Strachey, R.E. 

Lieut.-General Reynell George Taylor, C.B. 

The Rajah Jeswunt Rao of Etawah. 

John Walter Sherer, Esq. 

James Davidson Gordon, Esq. 

Colonel John Colpoys Haughton. 

William Mackenzie, Esq., M.D., C.B. 

Ruggonath Row Wittul, Chief of Vinchoor 
(South Mahrattas). 

Colonel Richard Harte Keatinge, V.C. 

Major-General John William Younghusband. 

Eyre Burton Powell, Esq. 

John Fleming, Esq. 

Sir Albert Abdoolah David Sassoon. 

Henry Philip Archibald Buchanan Riddell, Esq., 
1867. 

Lewin Bentham Bowring, Esq 

Major-General James Maurice Primrose. 

Edward Hare, Esq. 

Lieut.-Colonel James Augustus Grant, C.B., 1868. 

James Duncan Sim, Esq. 

Major-General Frederic Conyers Cotton. 

General Albert Fytche. 

Major-General Craven Hildersley Dickens. 

Jobn Hercules Oliver, Esq. 

Sir Frank Henry Souter. 

General Henry Renny, 1869. 

Syud Ahmed Khan of Allyghar. 

Richard Pryce Harrison, Esq. 

Lieut.-General George Samuel Montgomery. 

Major Henry Court, Esq. 

Lieut-General John Blick Spurgin, C.B. 

William James Money, Ecq. 

George Nelson Barlow, Esq. 

Major-General George Hutchinson. 

Lieut.-Colonel William Dickinson. 

John F, Arthur, Esq., M.D. 

Richard Vicars Boyle, Esq., V.C. 

Meer Akbar Ali of Hyderabad. 

Major-Gen. Sir Peter Stark Lumaden, K.C.B., 1870. 

Charles Umpherteon Aitchison, Esq. 

The Rajah Jye Kishen Doss, of Allyghur. 

General Henry Errington Longden, C.B. 

General Sir Henry E. L. Thuillier, R.A. 

Colonel Martin Dillon, C.B. 
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Baboo Shiva Persad of Benares. 

Nawab Khajah Abdool Gunny (or Ghawni) of 
Dacca, 1871. 

Venbankum Ramiergar, of Madras. 

Istakant Shoongoony Menon Dewan, of Cochin. * 

Mir Shahamat Ali. 

Mahomed Akram Khan, Nawab of Umb. 

Sir Mungul Doss Nathoobhoy, Bombay. 

Lionel Robert Ashburner, Esq. 

Major-Gen, Alexander Cunningham, R.E., C.1LE. 

Colonel George Bruce Malleson, 1872. 

Mahomed Hyat Khan, 

Major-General Alfred Thomas Etheridge. 

Lieut.-Colonel Charles Bean Enan-Smith. 

Lieut.-Colonel Beresford Lovett, R.E., 1873. 

Surgeon Henry Walter Bellew. 

John Forbes David Inglis, Esq. 

John Ware Edgar, Esq. 

Major-General Henry Hopkinson. 

Colonel Thomas Edward Gordon, C.B,, 1 

Robert Barclay Chapman, Esq. 1875, 

William Holloway, Esq. 

Hon. Edward William Ravenscroft, Bombay. 

Colonel Sir Charles Metcalfe Macgregor, K.C.B., 
CLE, 

Charles Edward Bernard, Esq. 

Colonel Francis Hornblow Rundall, R.E 

Hon. James Richard Bullen Smith. 

Henry Peveril Le Mesurier, Esq. 

Byramjee Jejeebhoy, Esq. 

Rao Bahadoor Pecherdass Amburdass. 

Moulvie Imdad Ali Khan, Bahadoor, 1876, 

Muhammad Ali Asghar Ali Khan, of Rampore. 

Philip Sandys Melvill, Esq. 

Colonel James Michael. 

Vice-Admiral Hon. Henry Carr Glyn, C.B. 

Colonel William Earle, 

Lieut.-Col. Arthur Edward Augustus Ellis. 

Major Philip Durham Henderson, 

Major Edward Ridley Colburne Bradford. 

Major-General H. T. Duncan. 

Saiad Futeh Ali Khan Bahadoor, Nawab of 
Bunganapilly, 1877. r 

Whitley Stokes, Esq., C.I.E. 

Rao Sahib Wishwanath Narayen Mandlik. 

George Thornhill, Esq. 

Augustus Rivers Thompson, Esq. 

Azam Gouri Sanker Udesanker. 

Thomas Henry Thornton, Esq. 

Shasia Shastri, Dewan of Travancore. 
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Alexander Maclaurin Monteain, Esq. 

Bukshee Khonan Singh, of Indore. 

‘Theodore Cracroft Hope, Esq., C.1.E. 

Huzrut Nur Khan, Minister of Jaurah. 

Charles Theophilus Metcalfe, Esq. 

Dosabhai Framjee, Esq., Bombay. 

Lieut.-Col. Leopold John Herbert Grey. 

Sir George Christopher Molesworth Birdwood, 
M.D. 

Sir George Welsh Kellner. 


Edwin Arnold, Esq., author of the “Light of 
India.” 
Colonel Hatch. 
Lieut.-Colonel Davies. 
James Gibbs, Esq., 1878. 
Major-General Merriman, R.E. 
James B. Richey, Esa. 
John H. Garstin, Esq. 
Robert Davidson, Es. 
Charles D. Elliott, Esq. 
Colonel C. C. Moncrieff, R.E. 
Robert Anstruther Dalyell, Esq. 1879, 
James Braithwaite Peile, Esq. 
Sirdar Bikrama Singh of Kuppurtalla. 
Maharajah Pertab Singh Bahadur. 
Sahibzadah Obed Ulla Khan. 
Colonel William Garrow Waterfield. 
Colonel James Browne, C.B., B.E. 
Sirdar Bakhsht Gundsh Singh, of Patialn, 1880. 
The Dewan Ram Jas, of Kuppurtalla. 
Colonel James Johnstone, 1881, 
Major Montague Protheroe, 
Major Henry Wylie. 
Lieut.-Colonel William Tweedie. 
Henry Mortimer Durand, Esq, 
Donald Campbell Macnabb, Esq. 
Wazirzadah Muhammad Afzul Khan. 
Major-General John Salusbary Trovor. 
Horace Abel Cockerell, Esq. 
Colonel Samuel Black. 
Charles Grant, £sq. 
Major-General William Conssmaker Anderson, 
Licut.-Colonel Edward Charles Ross, 1882. 
William Hudleston, Bsq. 
Charles Paget Carmichael, Haq. . 
Edward Francis Harrison, Esq. 
William Brittain Jones, 1833, 
Colonel George Tomkyns Chesney, R.E. 
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Secretary, C. Grant, Esq, C.8.1. 


Registrar, Sir Albert W. Woods, Garter King 
of Arins, 


Rison oF THE Onper—Sky blue, with narrow 
white stripe near to either edge. 
Motro—Heaven's Light our Guide. 


ORDER OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE (C.1.E.) 
Instituted 1st January, 1678, 


Consisting of Ex-Officio and Ordinary Companions. 
SovEREIGN OF THE ORDER—The Queen. 


Geanp Master or tHe Onprr—The Viceroy and 
Governor General of India for the time being. 


Ex-Orricro Compantons, according to the date of 
appointment, 

The Earl Lytton, G.C.B., G.C.S.L., 1878, 

Sir Alexander John Arbuthnot, K.C.S.I, 

Sir Edward Clive Bayley, K.C.3.1. 

HH. The Rajah of Bundi, G.C.8.L 

The Dake of Buckingham and Chandos, G.C.S.I. 

General H.H. The Maharajah of Jummu and 
Kashmir, G.C.9.1. 

Colonel Sir Andrew Clarke, R.E., K.C.M.G., C.B. 

Sir George Ebenezer Wilson Couper, Bart., 


K.C.S.L, CB. 

Sir Robert Henry Davies, K.C.8.I. 

‘The Hon, Sir Ashley Eden, K.C.8,1. 

Sir Robert Eyles Egerton, K.C.S.1. 

General H.H. Mabarajah Sindhia, of Gwalior, 
G.C.B,, G.C.8.1. 

General Sir Frederick Paul Haines, G.C.B.,G. 

The Right Hon, Sir Arthur Hobhouse, K.C.S.I., 


Qc. 


| H.H. Maharajah Holkar, of Indore, G.C.S.I. 


HLH. The Rajah of Jhind, G.C.8.1, 

General Sir Edwin Beaumont Johnson, K.C.B. 

General Sir Henry Wylie Norman, K.C.B, 

H.H. The Nawab of Rampur, G.C.8.L 

Whitley Stokes, Esq., C.8.1. 

Sir John Strachey, G.C.8.1. 

Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.8.1. 

Augustus Rivers Thompson, Esq., C.8.1. 

Right Hon, Sir James Fergusson, Bart., K.C.31.G., 
1880, 

James Gibbs, Esq., C.8.1. 

Major Sir Evelyn Baring, K.C.8.1. 

Gen. Sir Donald Martin Stewart, Bart, 6.C.B.,1831. 
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Lieut,-General Thomas Fourness Wilson, C.B. 
Right Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone Grant Duff. 
Sir Charles Umpherston Aitchison, K.C,8.1., 1682 
Courtenay Perogrine Ibert, 

Sir Alfred Comyns Lyall, K.C.B, 

Theodore Cracraft Hope, 


Companions, 
Mir Mahmud Khan, of Khelat, 1878. 
Sir Louis Steuart Jackson. 
Major-General Sir Richard John Meade, K.C.S.1. 
Dietrich Brandis, Esq. 
Sri Rajamani Raja Deo, Zemindar of Mandasa, 
Madras. 
Sir Charles Arthur Turner, 
Mir Ali Khan, of Lus Beyla, Khelat, 
Gregory Charles Paul, Esq. 
Sirdar Asad Khan, Chief of the Sarawan Brahuis, 
Khelat. 
Colonel Sir Owen Tudor Burne, K.C.8.I, 
Sirdar Gohur Khan, Chief of the Jalawan Brahuis, 
Khelat. 
Richard Kaye Puckle, Esq. 
8yud Wilayut Ali Khan, of Patna, 
Colonel William George Mainwaring. 
Rai Bahadur Rajendra Lala Mitra. 
Surgeon-General John Fullarton Beatson, M.D. 
Surgeon-General James Tyrell Carter Rosa 
Robert Pogson, Esq. 
William Wilson Hunter, Zeq., LL.D. 
Major-General Charles Shuckburgh Hearn. 
Colonel Edward Charies Sparskott Williams, R.E, 
Rai Bahador Kristodas Pal. 
Major-Gen, Alexander Cunningham, R.E., C.8.1. 
Rear-Admiral John Bythesea, C.B., V.C. 
Colonel Bendyshe Walton. 
Colonel Henry Moore, C.B, - 
Tiravarur Muttuswami Alyar, 
Msjor-Generat William Gordon, 1878 
Khan Bahadur Saleh Hindi, of Junagurh, 
Denald Graham, Esq. 
Dep.-Surgeon-General Thomas Gillham Hewlett, 
Col. Sir Charles Metcalf MacGregor, K.C.B., C.S.1, 
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John Henry Rivett-Camac, Esq. 

Major The Hon. George Campbell Napier. 

Roscoe Bocquet, Esq. 

James Blackburn Knight, Esq. 

George William Allen, Esq., 1879. 

Bahmanji Jamasji Dastur. 

William Digby, Esq. 

Frederick Salmon Growse, Esq. 

Col. Eugene Clutterbuck Impey. 

Baba Khem Singh. 

Major Edward Samuel Ludlow. 

Raja Mangul Singh. 

Guilford Lindsay Molesworth, Esq. 

Moung Oon. 

Surgeon Daniel Robert Thompson. 

Major-General James Francis Tennant. 

Andrew Wingate, Esq. 

M. Pierre Francois Henri Nanquette, 

Sir Francis Philip Cunliffe Owen, K.C.M.G., C.B. 

Sirdar Atar Sing, 1880, 

Surgeon-General William Robert Cornish. 

Lieut.-General Sir Henry Dominick © aly, K.C.3. 

Pandit Ishwara Chandra Vidya Sagara, 

The Rev. Father Eugene Lafont. 

Stephen Paget Walter Vyvyan Luke, Esq. 

Charles James Lyall, Esq. 

Charles Gordon Welland Macpherson, Esq. 

Mir Humayun Jah Bahadur. 

Charles Edward Pitman, Esq, 

Major-General Sir Frederick Sleigh Roberts, Bart., 
G.C.B., V.C, 

Pandit Surup Narain. 

Kazi Shahab-ud-din, 

George Sibley, Esq. 

Raja Sourindro Mohun Tagore. 

Ronald Ferguson Thomson, Esq. 

Monier Williams, Esq. 

Johann Eliza de Vry. 

Sirdar Juggat Singh, of Jhind 

‘The Dewan Bishen Singh, of Nabha. 

Sirdar Nabhi Bakhsh, of Kuppurtalla. 

David Ross, Esq., 1881. 

Richard Isaac Bruce, Esq. 


Johann Georg Biihler, Esq. 
Bapu Diva Shastri, 

Patrick Carnegy, Esq. 

Thomas Mitchell Gibbon, Esq. 
Roper Lethbridge, Eeq. 

Babu Bhudev Mukerji. 
George Smith, Esq. 


Alexander Frederick Douglas Cunningham, Esq. 
James Thomas Christie, Esq. 

Husain Ali Khan. 

James Fergusson, Esq. 

Sir Steuart Colvin Bayley, K.C.8.I. 

Pandit Mohesh Chandras Nyaratna. 
Deputy-Surgeon-General Norman Chevers, 
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Captain William Hutt Curzon Wyllie. 

Mirza Ghulam Ahmed. 

Surgeon-Major Edward John Waring. 

Mojor Trevor John Chicheley Plowden. 

Surgeon-Major Oliver Barnett. 

Shahzadah Sultan Jan Suddozaie. 

Surgeon John Anderson. 

Shorabji Shapurji Bengal. 

Surgeon Charles William Owen. 

Henry Lucius Dampier, Esq., 1882. 

Major-General John Augustus Fuller. 

John Lambert, Esq. 

Rao Bahadur Mahadeo Vasudeo Barve. 

Georgo Felton Mathew, Esq. 

Harry Marten, Esq. 

Sir William Patrick Andrew. 

Mirza Abbas Khan. 

Rao Badahur Tantia Gorey. 

Rai Bahadur Hittu Ram. 

Abdul Hak. 

Khan Bahadur Saiyad Aulad Husain, 

Khan Bahadur Pestonji Jahangir. 

Hon. Major John Robertson, 

William Mackinnon, Esq. 

Syud Latf Ali Khan. 

Moung Shway Kyee. 

Bana Shankar Bakhsh Singh Bahadur. 

Dep.-Surg.-Gen.-William James Moore. 

Edward Ronald Douglas, Esq. 

Ressaldar-Major Tabour Khan, Sirdar Bahadur. 

Subadar-Major Mowladad, Sirdar Bahadur. 

H.E. Ali Kuli Khan, Mukhbar ud Dowla, of Persia, 
1883. 

HLH. the Maharaja of Dhar, K.C.8.1. 

Henry Christopher Mance, Esq. 

Henry George Keene, Esq. 

Surg.-Major James Edward Tierney Aitchison, 

Mohendro Lall Sircar, 

Nawab Abdul Lateef. 

Raghunath Narayan Kuote. 

Syed Bakir Ali Khan, 

Major Oliver Probyn. 

Captain Claude Clerk, 

Caspar Purdon Clarke, Esq. 

Surgeon-Major George Bidie. 

Lieutenant-Colonel David Wilkinson Campbell. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Frederick Peterson, 

Colonel Thomas Ross Church. 

Lieutenant-Coionel Samuet Jackson, 

Frederick Charles Berry, Esq. 
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Alexander Grant, Esq. 
Francis Langford O'Callaghan, Esq. 
Thakur Bichu Singh, 
Frederick Augustus Hugh Elliot, Esq. 
B, H. Baden Powell, Esq., 1884. 
Nawab Imam Bakah Khan. 
Sir Ajit Singh 
G. A. Barnett, Esq. 
Narojid Fardunji, Esq. 
‘The Zemindar of Punganur. 
Babu Chota Lall Sijwar. 
Dewan Het Bam, 
J. F, Fleet, Esq. 
Col. R. Home, 

Officers of the Order. 
Secretary—Charles Grant, Esq., C.S.I. 
Registrar—Sir Albert William Woods. 


IMPERIAL ORDER OF THE CROWN OF 
INDIA.—(For Women.) 
Instituted 1st January, 1878. 
SOVEREIGN oF THE OnpER—The Queen. 


Lapres oF THE OrpER—C.I. 
With Dates of Appointments. 


HLR.H. the Princess of Wales, 1878, 

H.LH. the Crown Princess of Germany (Princess 
Royal of Great Britain and Ireland). 

H.R.H. Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein 
(Princess Helena of Great Britain and Ireland). 

¥LRB.H. Princess Louise (Marchioness of Lorne). 

H.R.H. Princess Beatrice. 

HLR.LH. the Duchess of Edinburgh (Grand 
Dachess of Russia). 

HLR.H. the Duchess of Connaught and Strat- 
hearn. 

H.R.H. the Duchess of Albany, 1882. 

H.R.H. the Duchess of Cambridge. 

H.R.H. the Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg- 
BStrelitz (Princess Augusta of Cambridge). 

H.R.H. the Duchess of Teck (Princess Mary of 
Cambridge). 

HLR.H. the Duchess of Cumberland, 1879. 

4LR.H. Princess Frederica of Hanover. 

H.R.H. Princess Mary of Hanover, 1878. 

HLH. the Maharani Dholip Singh. 

H.H. Nawab Shahjihan, Begum of Bhopal, G.C.S.1. 

HLH. Maharani Seta Velass Dawaji Ammani 
Anaro, of Mysore, 
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1H. Maharani Jumna Bai Saheb Gaekwar, of 
Baroda. 
HLH. Dilawar-un-Nissar Begum Saheb of Hyder- 
abad. 
ELH. Vijaya Mokenu Mukta Boyi Ammani Rajah 
. Saheb, of Tanjore. 
Maharani Hai Shornomoyli, of Cossimbazar. 
Georgina Caroline, Marchioness of Salisbury. 
Henrietta Anne Theodosia, Marchioness of Ripon. 
Lady Mary Temple.Nugent-Brydges-Chandos- 
Grenville. 
Mary Louisa, Countess Dowager of Elgin and 
Kincardine. 
Blanche Julia, Countess of Mayo. 
Lady Susan Georgiana Bourke. 
Mary, Viscountess Halifax. 
Mary Catherine, Lady Hobart. 
Lady Jane Emma Baring, 
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Anne Jane Charlotte, Baroness Napier and Ettrick. 
Edith, Countess of Lytton. 

Harriette Katherine, Baroness Lawrence, 

Cecilia Frances, Lady Northcote. 

Catherine, Lady Frere. 

Mary Augusta, Lady Temple, 

Caroline Lucy, Lady Denison. 

Katherine Jane, Lady Strachey. 

Jane, Viscountess Cranbrook. 

Mary Cecilia, Baroness Napier of Magdala, 1879. 
The Hon, Lady Cunynghame. 

Susanna Maria, Dowager Lady Pottinger. 

HLH. Lakshmi Bhayie Senior Rani of Travancore. 
Emily Eliza, Lady Adam. 

Florence, Countess of Kimberley, 1883. 

Mrs, Anna Julia Grant Duff, 1883. 

Maharani of Dholpur. 


33.-LIST OF SECRETARIES OF STATE AT THE FOREIGN, 
COLONIAL, AND INDIA OFFICES, SINCE 1855. 
—_—_—— 


Foreign. 


Colonial. 


India. 


1855, Earl of Clarendon. 
1858, Earl of Malmesbury. 


1859, Earl Russell. 


1864, Mr. Cardwell. 
1866. 

1866. Lord Stanley. Earl of Carnarvon. 
1867. Duke of Buckingham, 
1968, Earl of Clarendon. Earl Granville. 

1870, Earl Granville. Earl of Kimberley. 
18174. Earl of Derby. Earl of Carnarvon. 
-1878 Marquis of Salisbury. 

1380. Earl Granville. Earl of Kimberley. 
1882, Earl of Derby. 


Sir George Grey, Bart. 
Mr. Sidney Herbert. 
Lord John Russell. 

Sir W. Molesworth, Bart. 
Mr. Labouchtre. 

Lord Stanley. 

Sir E. B. Lytton, Bart. 
Duke of Newcastle. 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. 


*Sir C. Wood. 
*Mr. R. Vernon Smith. 


*Earl of Ellenborough. 
Lord Stanley. 
Sir C. Wood, Bart. 


“Earl de Grey. 
Viscount Cranborne. 
Sir 8. Northcote, Bart. 
Duke of Argyle. 


Marquis of Salisbury. 
Lord Cranbrook. 
Marquis of Hartington. 
Earl of Kimberley. 


* President of the Board of Control} 
‘he Company, Lord Stanley became the 


for Controlling the East India Company. 
iret Secretary of State for India in Council. 


In 1858, when Indis passed from 
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PRINCIPAL OFFICIALS AT THE FOREIGN, 
COLONIAL, AND INDIA OFFICES. 


Forgian Orricz, Downing Street. 


Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Earl Gran- 
ville, K.G. 


Under Secretaries of State:— 


Permanent, Sir J. Pauncefote, K.C.M.G., C.B. 

Parliamentary, Lord E. Fitzmaurice, M.P. 

Assistant Under Secretaries of State, T. V. Lister, 
Esq; P. H. Currie, Esq., C.B. 

Chief Clerk, Francis Beilby Alston, Esq. 

Senior Clerks, T, G. Staveley, C.M. Kennedy, C.B., 
H. Perey Anderson, H. A. Hervey, and H. 
Clarke-Jervoise, Esqrs. 

Librarian, Sir Edward Hertslet, C.B. 

Superintendent Treaty Department, J.H. Bergne,Esq. 

Oriental Translator, J. W. Redbouse, Esq. 

Passport Department Clerk, F. Bernhardt, Esq. 


Cotontax Orrice, Downing Street. 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, Earl of Derby. 
Under Secretaries of State:— 


Permanent, Six R. G. W. Herbert, K.C.B. 

Parliamentary, Hon. A. Ashley. 

Assistant Under Secretaries of State, Hon. Robert 
Henry Meade, J. Bramston, Esq., and E. Wing- 
field, Esq. 

Chief Clerk, R. E. Ebden, Esq. 

Principal Clerks, J. Hales, Esq., E. Pennell, Esq., 
and A, Hemming, Esq. 


Crown AcEnts FoR CoLonrss, Colonial Office. 


Crown Agents, Sir W. C. Sargeaunt, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
Captain Ommanney, R.B., C.M.G., and E. E. 
Blake, Esq. 

Chief Clerk, G. W. Brown, Esq. 


Inpra Orrice, St. James's Park. 
Secretary of State, Earl of Kimberley 
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Under Secretaries of State:— 


Permanent, J. A. Godley, Esq., C.B. 

Parliamensory, 5. K. Cross, Esq., MP. 

Assistant Under Secretary of State, H.G. Walpole, 
Esq, CB. 


Couner. 


R. A. Dalyell, Eeq., C.8.1., Vice-President; Sir R, 
Montgomery, G.C.8.1, K.C.B.; Sir F. Halliday, 
K.C.B,; Sir H. Rawlinson, K.C.B,,8irH.8.Maine, 
K.C.8.1; A. Cassels, Esq; Hon. E. Drummond; 
Sir B, H. Ellis, K.C.8L; Col Yale, C.B; Sir 
W. Muir, K.C.8.1; Lient-Gen. C. J. Foster, 
C.B; Lieut.-Gen. B. Strachey; B. W. Currie, 
Esq, Hon, Sir A. Eden, K.C.8.L, C.LE.; Major- 
Gen. Sir P, 8. Lumsden, K.C.B. 


Clerk of the Council, H. G. Walpole, Esq., C.B. 


Secretaries of Departments:— 


Financial, H. Waterfield, Esq. 

Mititary, Major-Gen, A. B. Johnson, C.B." 

Judicial and Public Revenue, A.C. Macpherson, Esq. 

Political and Secret, Col. Sir O. Burne, K.C.8.E. 
CLE. 

Public Works, Juland Danvers, Esq., and A. N. 
‘Wollaston, Esq. 

Revenue, Statistics, and Commerce, W.G.Pedder, Esq. 


Assistant Secretaries: — 


Financial, R, Dickinson, Esq; Major-General 
Hannyngton; W. Minifie, Esq. 

Judicial and Public, A. Hobhouse, Esq. 

Maitary, B. Neel, Esq; J. H. Mayo, Bsq. 

Political and Secret, A. Moore, Esq. 

Public Works, E. 8. Colvin, Esq. 

Resenue, Statistics, and Commerce, H. Hill, Esq. 

Director of Funds, J. 8. Oliphant, Esq. 

Director-General of Store Department, A. Jopp, Esq. 

Accountant, T. W. Keith, Esq. 

Auditor, W. C. Cocks, Esq. 

Registrar and Superintendent of Records, F. C. 
Danvers, Esq. 

Government Director of Indian Railways, J. Danvers, 
Esq. 
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Superintendent India Store Depét, J. Davies, Esq. 

Indian Troop Service, Consulting Officer, Captain 
Cruttenden. 

Lirarian, Dr. Rost. 

Director to Museum, Sir G. Birdwood, C.8.1. 

President af Medical Board, Bir Joseph Fayrer, 
KcsL 

Legal Adviser, C. Pontifex, Esq. 

Satistical Reporter, C. C: Prinsep, Esq. 

Geographical Assistant, T. W. Saunders, Esq. 


At the Foreign Ofice, the Chief Clerk has eharge 
(among other business) of the Passport system. 
The Senior Clerks manage the correspondence with 
Ministers and Consuls abroad, and other businces 
connected with foreign countries, which, for that 
purpose, are arranged in districts. 


The Chief Clerks at the Colonial Ofice superin- 
tend the business of the respective Colonies. 
which are arranged into departments—the West 
Indian and Eastern, the North American, Aus- 


tralian, Africam, and other departments. 
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The Crown Agents manage the financial and com- 
mercial business of nearly all the Colonies, except 
some of the Australian, which appoint thelr own 
agents; and they do business for British Columbia, 
New Zealand, and Queensland, in the matter of 
loans, and for the federal government of the Lee- 
ward Islands. 


The Colonies are of various classes:—In Gibral- 
tar, St. Helena, and Heligoland, the laws are made 
by the Governor alone. Others are under a Gov- 
ernor and Council, dominated by the Crown, the 
laws being passed by Order in Council. Others 
are under a Governor and Council, assisted by an 
Assembly or Legislative Chamber, partly nomi- 
nated by the Crown, In nearly all these, the 
patronage isin the hands of the Colonial Secretary 
Lastly come those which possess responsible gov- 
ernment, with a ministry disposing of the patron- 
age; the Crown having only & veto on the laws 
passed, as at home. 


xe 
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34.-BRITISH COLONIES AND POSSESSIONS. 


(Population for 1881, from the Colontat List.) 
a ee ee 


4,325,000\Marquis of Lansdowne, Governor-General 


1,359,000)T. Robitaille, Esq., Lt.-Gov. (Quebec) .. 


14,000|Lieut.-Gen.'T. L. Gallwey, BE. Gov. (Ham_| 


Area in| Popula- 
Square | tion, 
Miles. 1881. 
1. Posszssions 1x Evrope with| 
the date of settlement or| 
acquisition. 
1, Heligoland*t (1807) PY 2,0 
2. Gibraltar*t (1704) iq 18, 380) 
3. Malta*t (1800) ... 115 | 149,800 
Cyprus ¢ (1878) .... | 8,700 185,920} 
II. Corortzs anp Posszssions| 
In AmzRica. 
North America: 
4. Canada, Dominion of ¢ (con-|8,470,800 
stituted 1867), comprising: 
Quebec, or Lower Canada 
1759) 193,400 
Ontario, or Upp 168,000 | 2,923,500 
Nova Scotia and Cape 
Breton (1622) 21,740 440,300} 
N. Brunswick (1692-1718) 27,330 821,230 
Manitoba (1870), including] 
North-WestTerritory and 
Rupert's Land .... 720,000 112,000) 
British Columbia 
Including — Vancouver's| 
Island (1781)... 890,600 49,46 
Prince Edward Island (745) 2,173 109,000) 
5. Newfoundlandt (1500-83)...| 161,400) 
40,200 
6. The Bermudas (1609)......... 19 
West Indies and Central 
America :— 
‘7. The Bahamas (1629) 2,020 43,600) 
8. Jamaica*t (1655)... 4200 581,001 
Turks and Caicos Islands| 
(annexed to Jamaica 1874)| 1,755 4,7: 
British Honduras (1670).....) 7,565 27,51 
9. The Leeward Islandst (con-| 
solidated into one Colony, 
1872), viz.:— 
Antigua and Barbuda (1632)| 110 35,00( 
Montserrat (1682) ...... 47 10,101 
St. Christopher, or St. Kittel 
23) on 106 29,14 
tail lla, oF Snake Isiand| 
es. 85 2,80 
Nie 3 (16i8) 47 11,87 
The Virgin Islands (Tor-| 
tola, &c.), 1666 57 5,300} 
Dominica (1768) 291 23,220) 


Governors and Place of Residence. 


Lieut.-Col. J. T.’O'Brien, C.M.G. 
Lient.-Gen. Sir J. M. Adye, G.C.B. 
den. Sir A. Borton, G.C.M.G., 
(Valetta)... 
Major-Gen. 
(Nicosia) . 


(Ottawa) ....... 


J. B. Robinson, Esq., Lt.-Gov. (Toronto) 


A. Archibald, Esq, C.M.G.,Lt-Gov. (Hall 
aX) 
IR. D. Wi 


Hon. J. C. Atkins, Lt.-Gov. (Fort Garry)...| 


Hon. C. F. Cornwall, Lieut,-Goy. (Victoria) 

\J. H. Haviland, Lt.-Gov. (Charlotte Town) 

Capt. Sir J. Glover, R.N., G C.M.G,, Gov, 
(St. John) 


ilton) 


IH. A, Blake, Esq., Gov. (Nassau) 
Gen. Sir H. Norman, K.C.B., C. 

in-Chief (Kingston)... 
iB. Llewelyn, Bs Esq., Commissioner (Grand 


) 
Col. Sir BR. Harley, C.B., K.C.M.G., 
Lt.-Gov. (Belize) .. 
G. Lees, K.C.M.G., Gov. (St. John's), 


IE. D. Baynes, Esq, C.M.G., President 
IN. Porter, Esq., President (Plymouth) 


A. W. Moir, Esq., C.M.G@., President....., 


IW. H. Whyam, Esq., President (acting) ... 
ICapt. Churchill, President (Tortola) 


IC. Bidridge, Esq., President (Roseau) 
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Areain { Popula- Sa- 
Square tion, Governors and Place of Residence. laries. 
Miles. 1881, = 
10. The Windward Islands,}| 
comprising— 
Barbados* (1605). 166 172,000] als Ws Robinson, K.C.M.G., Gov. (Bridge- doob 
St. Lucia* (1803) .... 238 38,5601R.* Tc loldsworthy, 
(Castries) ....00. 2.06 eee. --| _ 800 
St. Vincent (1763) 131 40,550|A. F. Gore, Esq., Lieut.-Gov. (Kingstown)| 1,300 
Grenada (1763)... 133 42,050\Col. ‘R. Harley, C.B., C.M.G., Lieut.-Gov,] 
(Bt. George) 1,300 
Tobago (1768) 114 18,060|E. Laforde, Bsq., Lieut.-Gov. (Scarbro ‘800 
I. Trinidad*t (1797) 1,755 153,180|Sir S.Freeling,K.C.M.G.,Gov.(Port of Spain)| 5,000 
South America :— 
12, British Guiana*t (1803), sir H. T. Irving, K.C.M.G.,' Gov. (George-| 
viz.: Demerara, &. ......| 76,000 | 252,200 town) .. 5,000 
18, The Falkland Islands (176s) ra 1,55|T. Kerr, Esq, Gov. (Stanley) 1,000 
II. CoLon1zs anv Posszssions| 
IN Arr 
VW. Island of ‘Ascension (1815) 34 27\Capt. Roe, R.N., Officer-in-charge ... 1,000 
15. St. Helena* (1600) .....s.s0+04 45 5,060/H. R. Janisch, Esq., C.M.G., Gov. Games 
16. West African Settlements* Town). 950 
comprising-— 
Sierra Leone (1866). a 468 60,600|A. Havelock. Esq., C.M.G., Gov. Creetown: 2,000 
The Gambiat (1631) . 21 14,150|Surgeon-Major Goulsbur, Ad- 
minr. (Bathurst) 1,800 
The Gold Coast (1618) in- 
cluding Elmina and Dutch ISurgeon-Major Sir. 8. Rowe, K.C.M.G 
Guinea (1872) 15,000 400,000] Gov. (Cape Coast Castle) 3,000 
25 76,300|W. B. Griffith, Esq., C.M.G., 1,700 
240,110 250,000/Rt. Hon. Sir H. C. Robinson, G.C.M., Gov.| 5,000 
(18. Transvaal (1877) 112,000 | 800,000|Now the South African Republic =} 
19. Natal (1828) .... 21,000 416,220|Sir Henry E. Bulwer, G.C.M.G. 
(Pietermaritzburg) .. 4,000 
2%. The Mauritius and De- sir J. P. Hennessy, K.C.M.G., Gov. ort 
pendencies* (1810) .........) 708 416,220} Louis) .. 6,000 
A. Barkley, 
Geyehelles) ae 888 
O'Halloran, Esq. Commissioner, 
“ hodrlgnea Island) ... 400 
IV. Possessions rx Asta. 
21. British Indiaf (1639-62, &c.)|1,500 000 |253,000,000/Marquis of Ripon, K.G., G.M.S.I., Viceroy] 
and Gov.-Gen. (Calcutta) 25,000 
2, Adent.... ees 30 21,500|Brig.-Gen. Blair, V.C.... '270 
(Perim is under Aden). 
23. Ceylon*t (1795) ..... 24,700 | 2,900,000|/Hon. Sir'A. Gordon, G.C.M.G., Gov. (Co- 
2% The Straits Settlements*t lombo):. see] 8,000 
(1867), comprising— 
Singapore (1819) 380 |  189,210\Sir F. A. Weld, K.C.M.G., Gov. (Singapore)] 4,700 
Penang, or Prince 
Island (1786), and Prov-| IC. J. Irving, Esq., C.M.G., Lieut.-Gov. 
ince Wellesie; | 315 91,000|_ (George Town) 1,700 
lalacca | 640 95,800}D. Harvey, Esq, a A 1,400 
) 30 6,000|D: Leys, Esq., Acting-Gov. (V: '220 
26. Hong Kong*t and Kowloon} 
(1841-6). 82 160,410/Sir G. F. Bowen, G.C.M.G., Gov. (Victoria)] 4,800 
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BRITISH COLONIES AND POSSESSIOKS-Continued. 


‘Area _in | Popula- one 
Square | tion, Governors and Place of Residenee. |, a: 
Miles. | 1881. eh 


—_~V. AvstRatasta, 

27, New South Walest (1787) 
including Norfolk Island 
(18656) 

28. Victoriat (1850) . 


29, South Australiat (1834)....., 
30. Queenslandt (1859). 


31, Western Australia (1829)... 
33. Tasmaniat (1803). 


33, New Zealandt (1840),.... 
34, Fijt Islands (1874). 


325,000 | 751,508Rt. Hon. Lord A, Loftus, G.C. 
(Sydney) 


., Gov. (Perth 
26,375 |  286,330|Major Sir G. C. Strahan, K.C.M.G, Gov, 


(Hobart) 

104,520 | 534,100lLieut.-Gen. Sir W. Jervois, G.C.M.G., C. 
Goy. (Wellington) . 

7,405 | 197,1008ir G. W. Des Vaux, C.M.G., Gov. (Buv: 


* Crown Colonies. {Telegraph from England. 


Norm—In most instances the ustive population, the military, and persons on board vessels in the navy and merchant 
service, are inctuded in the above numbers. Fhe grand total amounts to 8 million square miles, and « population exceed- 
ing 254 millions under the rule of Queen Victoria; whom God preserve ! To these add 35 millions ef population for the 
United Kingdom ; making one-sixth of the population of the globe. 


VALUE OF EXPORTS TO BRITISH COLONIES AND POSSESSIONS, 1883. 


Straits Settlements. 


Hong Kong 

Ceylon .. 500 

6,307,300 | Mauritius renee 482,000 

‘West India Islands and Guiana 2,500,600 | Cape of Good Hope and Natal "7,690,000 
British Honduras 114,420 | West African Settlements .... 218,000 
cee 24,000,000 | Gold Coast ssesecassssecearsearssenennee 895,000 


Total, about £86,750,000; or £297,000,000, with Foreign Countries, 
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| SKELETON ROUTE I. 


OUTWARD- 


THE MEDITERRANEAN AND CANAL ROUTE. 
LONDON to SUEZ, by SEA, Via GRAVESEND, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, 
1 and PORT SAID. 


|Peninsular & Oriental Steamer leaves Gravesend . 
< £3 » _-errives at Gibraltar . 
| ‘ He » arrives at Malta. 
' Ks ee *) _ grrives at Port Said . Every Monday. 
| Proceeds through the Canal for the Thursday departure fic uez; where Bombay passengers 
change Steamers every other week. 
N.B.—The Wednesday departures from Gravesend are all for Bombay.—See Route 5. Every 
other Wednesday for Madras, Calcutta, and China.—See Route 6. Every other Thursday for 
| Australia. —See Houte 24. The P, and 0. Venice and Briadisi boat, as well as the Austrian Lloyd 
boat from Trieste, arrives at Alexandria on Thursday morning.—See Route 2. 
Orient Line calls at Brindisi, every two weeks, for the New South Wales Mall. 
Other Steam Lines run Peodically to the Mediterranean, or via that and the Canal—as the 
| British India (vid Lisbon and. Algiers), John Hall’s, Inch, Thames and Mersey, 
London, Money Wigram, and General Steam, from London; Union, from Southampton; 
Wilson, and Bailey and Leetham’s Lines, from Hull; French Messageries, and Fraissi- 
net’s Company, from Marseilles; Florio-Rubattino, from Genca; Cunard, Moss, 
Papay: Harrison, from Liverpoo], and the following lines to India:—Hall Line, 
to Bombay; Star Line, to Calcutta; Anchor, Clan, and City Lines (Liverpool and 
Glasgow), to Calcutta, Bombay, and Kurrachee; ‘and others, 
See list in the Introduction, and the Steamer Lists and Advertisements in Bradshaw's Guides. 


. Every Wednesday and Thursday. 
Every Sunday. 
Every Thursday, 


Distances.—London (Gravesend) to Gibraltar, 1,299 sea miles; Malta, 981 miles; Port Said, 935 
miles, Total,3,215sea miles. Lisbon to London, 1,030 miles; to Algicrs, 710 miles ; to Port Said, 
1,630 miles. Malta to Algiers, 560 miles, The Canal from Port Said to Suez is 86 miles long, 


Time of Journey (P. & 0, Co.)—Thirteen days, viz.,5 to Gibraltar, 4 to Malta, 4to Port Said; 
staying about 4 hours at Gibraltar and about 9 hours at Malta. 


Fares.—To Gibraltar, £0 (1st class); £510s. (2nd class and Passengers Servants); half price 
for children from 3 to 10 years, To Malta, £15 and £9. To Port Said, £20 and £12. 
One Child under three years, with the parent, free; other children at a quarter fare. Fares are 

| exclusive of wines, spirits, and beer (which can be bought on board). A reduction is made for 
family tickets, and for the return voyage within certain limits. 


,—On board the steamer, 3 cwt, is allowed to let class; 1} cwt. 2nd class (and for servants 
‘and children between 3 and 10 years). Overweight, 10s. per owt. ; or 81, if beyond Suez, besides 
10s. per cent. transit expenses through Earp “Baggage must be shipped the day before sailing. 
‘As to passengers via Trieste, see Skeleton Houte 8 


FOMEWARD. 
SUEZ and PORT SAID to MALTA, GIBRALTAR, and LONDON. 


Peningular & Oriental Steamer arrives at Suez every Tuesda) 
or Wednesday; leaves Port Saiay =Very Wednesday or Thureday. 


a ey arrives at Malta Every Sunday or Monday. 

a xs arrives at Gibrall .Every Thursday or Friday. 

* Hf . arrives at Plymouth ‘Every Tuesday or Wednesday. 
7 arrives at Loudon .. ‘Every Wednesday or Thursday. 


” ” 
Aredaction of 20 and 10 per cent. is made for the return tickets beyond Suex, within 6 and 12 
months. Special return tickets for the Mediterranean, &c. Other Steam Lines, see above. 
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ROUTE 1.—GRAVESEND—PORTSMOUTH. 


ROUTE I. 
LONDON TU_ GIBRALTAR, MALTA, PORT 
8AID, AND SUEZ. 

See List of Steam and Clipper Lines from 
London, Liverpool, &c., in the Introduction. 
We will suppose the reader to be on board an 
outward ship of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company, which, asthe oldest and most important 
of the great steam lines, may be taken as the 
cepresentative one. 

For the connection between England, and the 
lines of communication embraced by the operations 
of the P, & O. and other Companies, see Diagram 
opposite. See also the Logs, No. 31, of the Intro- 
duction. The departures are made according to 
the Skeleton Route, page 1, and the boats proceed 
through the Suez Canal, whichis now the main 
line to the East. Every other week Passengers by 
the P, & O. Company for Bombay change vessels 
at Suez. ‘he Brindisi line (see Route 2), for the 
‘Weekly Indian Mail, proceeds vid Alexandria and 
‘the rail across Egypt, unless quarantine regula- 
ions forbid. 

In 1829, Lord Ellenborough, when at the Board 
of Control, says, in his Political Diary, 12th July:— 
“Had a letter from Joliffe, of Merstham, proposing 
a steam-boat to India. Answered by advising 
private speculation.” The P. and O. Company 
‘was founded about 1834, when the first vessel 
went to Portugal and Spain; and was afterwards 
expanded under its present name, part of which is 
not so applicable as it was, now that their ships do 
‘not call at any place in the Peninsula, except 
Gibraltar. 

‘Their fleet numbers between fifty and sixty 
steam ships, of the gross tonnage of 180,000 

tons. The large ships range from the Rome and 
Carthage of 5,018 tons and 1,000 horse-power, to 
the Geelong of 1,835 tons; the ships building are 
from 4,500 tons upwards, Ten aro of steel. Vessels 
fast about twenty years, and are then sold to 
make room for better new ones. They have to be 
built for freightas well as for passengers. In 1883, 
the P. and O. steamers ran two and a quarter 
Gillions of miles; the tonnage of their vessels 
Which passed through the Canal was one-tenth of 
the whole tonnage; and they paid £200,000 in dues. 

The distance to Gibraltar is 1,300 miles, in 5 days, 
@uarerage of 260 milesa day; that is, geographical 
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or sea miles of 60 to a degree, in twenty-four 
hours, reckoning from noomtonoon, This average 
will bring us on the first day halfway down the 
Channel; second day, to middleof Bay of Biscay; 
third, about Cape Finisterre; fourth, near Lisbon; 
Afth, Gibraltar; with almost as much regularity 
as arailway, 

The fairway in the English Channel is so plainly 
shown on the chart that there isno doubt of the 
steamer’s movements under ordinary circum- 
stances. The soundings, or depths in fathoms of 
alx feet at low water, are clearly marked in every 
part, so that even in foggy weather she can tell 
whereabouts she is, At night the coast is as 
“well lighted as Regent Street,” 


Turning your head to the ship's bow, the right- 
hand is starboard, the left is port. Another 
distinction is the windward side for that on which 
the wind blows, and leeward (“lew-ard") for the 
otherside. At night coloured lights are used to 
mark the two sides; bells and other signals are 
used in fogs. 

Leaving Gravesend (New Falcon Hotel) 
we pass down the river to the Nore, be 
tween Sheerness and Shocburyness; thence 
among the sands in the Thames mouth, to 
Maxcate and the North Foreland; round to 
RamscaTe and the Downs anchorage, between. 
Deal ana the Goodwin Sands. Past South Fore 
land to Dover and its Castle, with Calais and 
Boulogne on the French side, 20 to 25 miles off 
Hence the course and distance down Channel to 
the mouth or “Chops” are about W. (by com- 
pass), 300 miles. Pass Dungeness and Hastings 
Easrpourne, near Beachey Head, between which 
and CHERBOURG the famous Alabama, under 
Capt. Semmes, was sank by the Federal ship 
Kearsage, 19th June, 1864. PorrsmourH and 
Soursamrron, the former starting point of the 
Co.'s lines are inside the Isle of Wight. Portland 
Bill, and the Start, near DagTMour#, are left on 
thé starboard hand, with the Eddystone off Pir. 
MovuTH. The Lizard beyond Fausourn is the 


Usual point of departure for outward-bound ships. 
Vessels from Liverpool, &=., come down by way of 
St. George’s Channel. 

Portsmouth.—From here H.M.'s troopships 
large and comfortable vessels, 300ft. long and 
upwards, run to India, in the trooping Season, 


October to March, toconvey reliefs. Tho distances 
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are—Portsmouth to Gibraltar, 1,130 miles; Malta 
$60 (stop at night), Port Said (a few hours) 940, 
Suez 88 (to save post), Perim 1,200, Aden 109, 
Bombay 1,645. 


Southampton—The starting place for the 
Royal Mail, the Union, and the Netherlands lines; 
see Route 26. Dartmouth.—For the Donald 
Currie line; see Route 25. Plymouth.—For the 
Orient and other linos, going and returning. The 
homeward boats of the P. and 0. Co. call here. 
Agents, Fox, Sons, and Co., and at Dartmouth. 
Agents at Falmouth, Carne & Co. 


Pass Ushant Light, off which Howe's Battle 
was fought, Ist June, 1794, and across the Bay 
of Biscay. Westerly winds with variable weather 
prevail in the Channel and Bay of Biscay, 
‘but the weather improves about Cape Finisterre. 
After sea-sickness, cayenne pepper is recommended 
as a good tonic, Muke only a sparing uso of 
stimulants; claret is the best drink. A walk of 
100ft. on the ship's decks, done 53 times, is about 
a land mile (5,280ft.); @ sea mile is 6,075f. A 
cable's length is 15 fathoms. A knot is the 120th 
part of a sea mile; but it stands for a mile in 
calculating a ship’s run, 


‘The vessel generally approaches near that bold 
yet beautiful point of land, Cape Finisterre, lat. 
42° 67 N., long. 9° 6’ W.; then hugs the rocky and 
picturesque shore, studded with lighthouses, erected 
on small {slandsand headlands, interspersed with 
pretty white villages, Off this coast, on 7th Sept., 
1870, H.M.8. Captain, an iron-clad turret ship of the 
first-class, was capsized in 2 8.W. squallin thenight. 
‘She was near the Admiral’s ship, Lord Warden, at 
2. a.m.; and at day-break she was missing. All her 
crew, including the Captain, H. Burgoyne, and her 
designer, Captain C. Coles, went downin her} except 
the gunner and afew hands whoescaped in a boat to 
Vigo. Next, Vico Bax is passed, with 


OPORTO — Railway Station and Telegraph. 
‘Then the Burlings Light is seen, and the Heights of 
Torres Vedras appear, memorable for the lines 
constructed by the Duke in the Peninsular Warof 
1810. Mafra, withits convent, magnificent church, 
and palace, is clearly discernible with a telescope. 
The Convent of Our Lady stands on a wild, preci- 
pitous, and rugged rock, 2,500 feet high. Soon 
afterwards we sight Cape Roca, or the Rock 07; 
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Lisbon, a most striking, unshapely mass near the 
Tagus month; up which stands,like the Pontificad 
capital, the seven-hilled city of LISBON-— Rail- 
way Station and Telegraph. Thelofty public buila- 
ings and spiral churches, together with the vessela 
at anchor off the quay, are all distinctly visible. 
P.and O. Company’s Agents, Messrs. R. Knowles 
and Co. Steamers of Castle Co. (D. Currie) and 
British India Co. call here periodically. 


To the south stands the lighthouse, on that 
curious headland, Cape Espichel, which is sin- 
gularly stratified and marked. Portuguese “men 
of war” arcseen. The steamer now rapidly passes 
by the receding land and shortly afterwards nears 
Cape St.Vincent, celebrated for Lord St. Vincent's. 
naval victory of 14th February, 1797, when Nelson 
captured the San Josef, and for the defeat of the 
Miguelite squadron by Napier, 1833, for which he 
was made Count St. Vincent It then enters the 
Bay of Cadiz, during the crossing of which no 
land isvisible until we sight Cape Trafalgar, memor- 
able for the victory and death of Nelson, on the 
2lst October, 1805; soon after which the vessel 
enters the Mediterranean Sca, by a Strait between 
the Pillars of Hercules, the Atlas group, 12,000 feet 
high(ascendedby Dr. Hooker, 1871), on the African 
side, and the Sierras of Andalusia, on the Spanish 
shore; the Rock of Gibraltar (10 miles distant) 
being insight. The water, heretofore of a deep blue 
colour, becomes green as an emerald. A strong 
current setsin from the Atlantic. Then pass Point 
Europa to 


GIBRALTAR — Telegraph 
(so called from Jibel' “ Mountain’ and Tariff‘‘Roek,”” 
or from Tarik, the name of the Moorish General 
who captured it. Mons Calpe of the Ancients). 
Arex,1f square mile. Lat. 36° 9 N.;long. 5° ey w. 

Population (1878), 28,000, including 5,000 military. 
It is a free port, with a mole harbour. 

Horeis.— Royal; King’s Arms; Club House 
Hotel; Europa. 

Horse Hrez.—3s. per diem. 

Srgamens.—The P. and 0. Company's vessels 
arrive here weekly, according to the Skeleton Route, 
pagel. Agents, Messrs, Smith & Co. The boats 
stop about 4 hours. Steamers to Cadiz, Malaga, 


Tangiers, Oran, )&c: 


RoUTE 1.—GIBRALTAR—MALTA. 


Cunarncy— 

100 centimoser] peseta=9}d. 

Gold picce of 100 pesetas=£3 198. 4d. 

Silver of 5 pesetas=3s, 114d. 

Bronze of 10 centimos=14. 

English coins at full value. 
Bayg.—Archbold & Co. 
Orriciars.—Governor, His Excy. Lt.-Gen. Sir 

J. M. Adye,G.C.B. Chief 8ec., Viscount Gifford, 
VC. Bishop, Rt. Bev. Dr. Sandford. 


Usirzp Stares Consvt.—H. Sprague, Esq. 

Gibraltar was taken a.p. 711 from the Spaniards, 
by the Moorish leader, Tarik, from whom it derives 
its name. The Spaniards recaptured it 1333 ‘and 
1462, and held it till its capture by the English 
ander Sir George Rooke, 1704, though it was 
nearly retaken the same year by surprise. Since 
that year the English have kept possession in the 
face of repeated attempts to recover it. In 17065 it 
was bealeged by the Spaniards and French with the 
toss of 10,000 men ; again, in 1726, with tho loss ot 
3,000; and again in the memorable Siege which 
lasted three years (274 months), ending 1782; and 
the history of which has been written by Drink- 
water and Sayer. On this occasion it was success- 
fally defended by Governor Eliott, afterwards Lord 
Heathfield (whose portrait is in the National Gal- 
lery), with an English loss of only 333 killed and 
188 wounded. Many ships of the enemy's fleet 
were set on fire by the red hot shot or “roast 
potatoes,” then first used; and it is recorded that 
an English soldier was knocked down by a shell, 
which fractured his skull, broke his left arm, shat- 
tered a leg, tore off part of his right hand, and 
burnt bis whole body with powder; and that he 
was trepanned and amputated; and yet survived 
through it all, living to enjoy o pension. 


Oszactre or Norice.—The Rock, 1,400 feet high, 
almost perpendicnlar; on the north, south, and 
east sides, very steep and rugged; but on the west 
it slopes down to a fine Bay, 9 miles long and 4) 
broad, on which stands the town. It is joined to 
the mainland by the Neutral Ground. Mole, For- 
tifeations ; News Rooms; Club. Government House, 
ealled the Convent, as having been énce a Mon- 
‘stery. Banta Maris, Jewish Synagogue, Con- 
went, Cathedral of Holy Trinity; Garrison Library 


tad Model of the Rock. Alameda Gardens and| 
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Promenade; with Figurehead of the Spanish three- 
decker, ‘Don Juan,” taken at Trafalgar. Carving 
of Old Eliott, and Bronze Bust of Wellington. 
Windmill Hill Prison, Lighthouse, Governor's Pavil- 
fon, St. Michael's Cave, Becfsteak Cave, Nun’s 
Well, Castle (an old Moorish building), Torre Mocha 
(riddled with shot), Saloons of St.George and Lord 
Cornwallis. Signal sTouse, O’Hara’s Tower, La 
Siletta; Cricket Ground, Racecourse. Monkeys 
(without tails) are seen at the back or cast side of 
the heights, except when the stifling Levantcr 
blows, which brings them to the west sido, 

New Caves.—Discovered, 1967, by the late 
Captain F. Brome, Governor of the Military Prison, 
at Windmill Hill, containing human remains, with 
those of extinct animals, associated with stone axes, 
Aint knives, querns, armiets and anklets, fractured 
pottery, &c. Five are at Windmill Hill, and the 
other five are on the north side of St. Michael’s. 
They are named Leonora, Genista, &e. Some 
of the relics are to be seen at the College of 
Surgeons and the British Museum; the latter of 
which contains some swords of the 13th century, 
found in St. Martin’s Cave, under 6 feet of earth, 
with an enamelled plate of Limoges ware. 

Ossgcts in THE Vicinity.—The Pearl Rock, 
near the south-west corner of the bay, 1 mile off 
shore, where H.M.8. Agincourt, one of the com- 
bined Channel and Mediterranean squadron, struck, 
1st July, 1571, in open day, and fine weather. Over 
the Neutral Ground, to San Roque, 6 miles; 
Carteia, 5 miles; Ximena, 24 miles, with its caves 
and castles, Trade in tobacco, cotton goods, &c. 

From Gibraltar, the ship’s course through the 
Mediterranean being easterly, she soon crosses the 
first meridian, and overtakes the sun every day; 
gaining 2} hours up to Port Said. She passes the 
‘African shore so closely that Algiers( see Route 11) 
is visible. Then Cape Ferro, the irregular pro- 
montory of the Seven Capes, Cape Bon, and the 
Island of Pantellaria (8,000 feet high, the Botany 
Bay of Sicily, marked by a huge tower on the 
west slope at the water’s edge), are sighted; soon 
after which we reach the harbour of Malta, which 
is 60 miles from Sicily, 180 miles from Africa. 

MALTA —Telegraph Station. 

Population (1881), 149,782 In 1871, 149,100, 
besides 7,310 military; of which Valletta contained 
34,000, and> Vittoriosa, Cospicua, and Sangica, 
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25,000 souls; English and foreign residents, 
about 2,000; Roman Catholic clergy, 1,140. 
There were 570 nobility and gentry belonging to 
28 noble families, and 1,560 land proprietors. Area 
of Malta and Gozo, 114 square miles, N.B.— 
“Keep away from beggars with sore eyes, at 
Malta, Port Said, &."—Dr. Hogg's Indian Notes. 

Governor, His Excy. Gen. Sir A. Borton. Chief 
Secretary, Hon. W. H. Hutchinson. 

Docxs.—Naval Arsenal and Dock Yard, in 
French Creek, where the galleys of the Knights 
used to anchor; Naval Hospital, built 1840; 
the large new Somerset Dry Dock, designed 
by Col. Clarke, R.E., and opened 1871, is 480 feet 
Jong, and deeper than any at Portsmouth. The 
Clarence Hydraulic Lift, for docking the largest 
ships in a few hours, is 300 fect long, and was 
erected 1873, There is no perceptible tide in the 
Mediterranean; but a sudden rise and fall of 
15 to 20 inches are noticed at Malta. 

LazazeTTo, in Marsamuscetto, or Quarantine 
Harbour. 

Hoters.—Morrell’s Family Hotel ; Durnsford’s; 
Hotel D'Angleterro, Strada Stretta. Imperial Hotel, 
Strada Sta. Lucia. Croce di Malta, Strada Mezzodi; 
and numerous minor ones. 

CarrtAcEs.—Drawn by one or twohorses at the 
following fares:—Two horses, per hour, 2s. 8d.; 
by the course, 8d. a mile. One horse, two-thirds 
of the above fare. 

Rai.war.—Open to Notabile, 7 miles. 

Boars.—Tarlft—per hour, 6d.; every further 
hour, 5d. From Valletta to cross the Grand Har- 
our, or vice versa, 2d.; to mouth of Grand Harbour, 
3d.; from Marsamuscetto to any part of that 
Harbour, for every half hour, 6d.; for every addi- 
tional half-hour, 4d.; from Marsamuscetto to Sliema, 
or vice versa, 3d. 

STeameRs.—Arrive at Maltaregularly. Morethan 
1,500 first-class steamers pass annually through 
the port. From London.—P. and O. Co. every 
week; Agent, Mr. C. Kirton. Outward-bound pas- 
sengers may forward letters by return steamer. 
British India Co., every two weeks. From Liver- 
pool.—Moss and Co., every week; Cunard Co.; 
Hall Line; Papayanni and Co. From Palermoand 
aples.—Rubattino-Florio steamers, nearly every 
day. From Marseities.—Fraissinet and Co., twice a 
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month; Marseilles and Tunis, Messageries Oo., 
every week; Tropoli and Tunis, the Compagnie 
Transatlantique. From Brindisi and Tunis.— 
By Austrian - Lloyd Co. Information about 
steamers &c., at the offices of Messrs, H. King 
and Co.,20, Strada Reale. See Bradshaw's Conti~ 
nental Guide. 

Consuts.—U.8. Consul, J. Worthington, Esq. 
Nearly twenty foreign Consuls resident in Malta 
The mercantile port is at the head of Grant 
Harbonr. 

Moxey.—The only legal tender is the English 
coinage. 

VatieTta, the capital, with fine harbours om 
each side, is surrounded with strong fortifications; 
and is.further protected by forts Ricasoli, St. 
‘Angelo, Manoel, St. Elmo, Tigné, &. The view 
from its noble Harbour, one of the finest in the 
Mediterranean, is strikingly beautiful, with its 
white stone buildings, towers, streets, and fortifi- 
cations, rising one over the other all round. 
Valletta and Florian are on one side; Vittoriosa, 
Sanglea é&c., on the other; with the Cottoners 
lines outside Sliema is a new and growing 
suburb. 


Prrmcrpat Buripres. — Governor's Palace, 
formerly the Palace of the Grand Masters; its cor- 
ridors,chambers,and armoury of the Knights being” 
accessible to visitors at all times. The Church of 
St. John {s one of the most curious and beautiful 
in the island, with its chapels, statues, and monu- 
ments of knights. The garrison Library, a com- 
modious establishment, containing 15,000 volumes, 
besides foreign and English papers, magazines, 
&e.; open to visitors for a small monthly sub- 
scription. The Public Library of the Knights, 
erected by the Grand Master, De Rohan; contain- 
ing 50,000 volumes, in French, English, Italian, 
Spanish, and Oriental languages, and can be used 
by visitors without charge. Here is preserved & 
rich collection of Phoenician coins, vases, statues, 
and inscriptions. Periodicals in English and 
European languages are furnished to the library. 
St. Paul's Church, built by Queen Adelaide; St. 
John's Roman Catholic Church; Floriana Convent 
and its Capuchin mummies; University and 
Lyceum; New Market, where provisions are cheap 
and abundant; Granary at Florian; Ospizio and 


other Hospitals; @ Lunatic Asylum; Corradino 
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Prison, on the Racecourse; and the Aqueduct, 
8 to 9 miles long, built 1616, by Grand Master 
Wignacourt. 

The streets are all up and down, the most level 
andthe broadest being Strada Reale. They should 
be scen when lit up at festivals, Much carving 
and freseo work are used on the house walls, 
instead of paper hanging. The large hotels of the 
Knights, called Auberge de Castile, Auberge de 
France, é&c., are now occupied as officers’ quarters. 


Cxruss.—Five—“The Union,” chiefly frequented 
by officers of the navy and army and English re- 
sidents; Casino della Borsa; Casino Maltese, 
Strada Reale; Casino San Georgio, St. George’s 
Square; Casino 8. Giovanni, Strada Santa Lucia. 
A small quarterly subscription procures entrance 
to most of these. The admission to the “ Union” 
is by ballot. Entrance, £4, 

‘NewsPaPErs.—Two daily ; the rest mostly twice 
a week. Government Garette in English and 
Italian. The Malta Times and the Malta Observer 
in English only. The rest in Italian. The 
common language of the people is based on 
Arabic, introduced by the Saracens, 

Usrversity.—Consists of a rector and fifteen 
professors and examiners. The medical school is 
4 singularly good one, cheap and efficient. Its 
diplomas are recognised in England. The course 
commences on Ist October. 

TuEaTRES.—Theatre Royal, near Porta Reale 
Gate, completed a few years since, at a cost of 
£40,000, from the designs of Mr. C. Barry; a 
beantiful building burnt down 1873, and since 
restored. The best operas are performed by an 
Italian Company, nightly, except on Fridays and 
Sandays; commencing at 84 p.m. Boxes (six 
tickets), from £1 2s, to 188.; stalls, from 2s. 
to 4s, Theatre Manoel, built by Grand Master 
Manoel, in 1781; now used only for private and 
dramatic performances, The opera season, Ist 
October to 81st May. 

BooxseLLers.—English—L. Crition, 28, Strada 
San Giovanni, and for gold and silver ornaments; 
Watson, Strada Reale; Calleja, under the Arcade; 
H.8. King’s Reading Rooms, Strada Reale. 

Exciisn CHEMIST.—Kingston, Palace Square. 

Baxxzrs.—J. Belland Co.; Duckworth and Co.; 
Anglo-Maltese ; Malta Bank. 
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Encuisa Prystcray.—J. B. Sammut, Esq. M.D. 

Cuurch oF Ex@iaxp SERVICES.—St. Paul's 
Collegiate Church. Morning, 11 a.m.; evening, 
6 p.m. Holy Trinity, Sliema, near Valletta; 
daily, 780.a.m,and430p.m. Sundays: morning 
service, 10 80 a.m.; evening service (choral), 6 
p.m. Holy Communion on the last Sunday of each 
month. There are services at the two garrison 
Chapels, at the chapel of the Dockyard, and the 
Naval Hospital, to which the public are admitted. 
Scotch Free Church, Strada Mezzod). Wesleyan 
Chapel at Sliema, 

REsIpENT CLERGY.—Bishop of Gibraltar, Right 
Rev. Dr. Sandford, Gibraltar Palace, Strada 
Vescovo. Holy Trinity, Sliema. Chaplainstothe 
Forces at Sliema, Florian, Burmola (or Vittoriosa), 
Valletta, and St. Julians, and at the Naval Hospital 
and Dockyard. 

Strema, or SLEEMA.—The new suburb of Sliema, 
acar Fort Tigné, separated by a deep bay from the 
city of Valletta, but easily reached by boat or 
road, contains at the present time some thousand 
new and well-built villas. At the highest point 
has been erected an elegant church and parsonage, 
founded by Dr. Trower, the late Bishop of 
Gibraltar, The sea bathing at Sliema and St. 
Julian's bay is excellent. Lodgings are to be 
easily obtained at moderate prices. 

Crvrra, or CrtrA Veccuta, called also Citth 
Notabile, and Medina (ec. The City), 7} miles 
from Valletta by rail, is well worth a visit. Its 
Cathedral is the seat of the Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Malta, and is the site of Publius's House. 
The view from the bastions is extensive and in- 
teresting. The old Church of St. Paul is near the 
Catacombs, and St. Paul's Bay, where the Apostle 
is said to have been shipwrecked, a.p. 62—" And 
they knew that the island was called Melita.” 
‘The gardens of 8. Antonio, aformer summer palace 
of the Grand Masters, now the Governor's, may be 
seen on the road. The gardens of BoscHEtTo (a 
spring), alsobelonging tothe governor's “peculium,” 
are pretty, in the midst of the surrounding want of 
trees. Verdale Tower overlooks it. Mousta Church, 
looking like a beo-hive, is “nothing but a large 
dome of stone (with windows in it), built by the 
village mason, Angelo Gatt, a cousin of the priest. 


It was done without scaffolding, and took twenty 
years to (complete; | the altar stands near the 
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middle. Phomician stone piles at Crendi and 
Macluba. 


Malta is a table-land of white soft stone, 17 miles 
by 9 miles. It contains twenty-two casals or 
villages, all on the cast side; many having hand- 
some churches. The Nasciar ridge is a good point 
of view. It is well cultivated by its numerous 
industrious population. The roads are good; the 
fences are of stone. Its chicf commerce is in 
cotton, wine, ofl, wheat, fruit, and cattle; and in 
fine filagree work. It is healthy, but hot, with a 
clear brilliant sky, through which Mount Etna may 
sometimes be scen, 10 miles distant. The scirocce 
blows in September; October and November are 
cool and delightful; the rainy months (but stil} 
pleasant ones) are December, January, and Feb- 
ruary; June, July, and August are the hot months. 
The north-east wind is called gregale. Being 
the residence of a Governor and large garrison, 
as well as of the Commander-in-Chief and the 
Port Admiral of the Mediterranean fiect, from 
October to May, it is a favourite resort of visitors. 
Military bands play every evening in the open air 
during the soason; and excursions are daily made 
to places of interest in the island. The local 
regiment, “Malta Fencible Artillery,” is entirely 
offivered and manned by natives. 


Malta isa crown colony,governed by its own laws, 
which are passed by the Governor and a council 
of sixteen members. The canon law prevailsamong 
Roman Catholics. The Bishop is appointed by the 
Pope; the revenues of the see amount to above 
£1,000 per annum. ‘The Bishops have been 
usually chosen from among the families of Maltese 
nobility, and have been distinguished for their 
simplicity and beneficence. The canons of St. 
John’s, andof the cathedralof Civita Vecchia, with 
one exception, are appointed by the Pope. Most 
of the other benefices are in the hands of the British 
Government. 


‘The neighbouring island of Gozo is more fertile 
than Malta; and can be easfly reached by a ferry- 
boat in about five hours trom Valletta. Itis the 
summer resort of many of the native gentry. An 
old Castle and Giant’s Tower areto beseen. It is 
noted for large cray fish and for white silk. 
Comrxo is a fortified islet, with good rabbit 
shooting. 
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Malta, or Melita, was a Phoenician colony which 
came to Carthage, B.c. 402; to Rome, B.c. 242; to 
the Saracens, A.D. 870; and to Roger of Sicily, A.D. 
1090. When the Knights of St. John, or Knights 
Hospitallers, were driven out of Rhodes, Charles V. 
gave them this island, 1530; and under their role 
it became very prosperous. The French fleet took 
it 1798; and, besides other mischief, stripped the 
leaden roof of the baraccas or porticoes, where the 
Knights used to walk in hot weather. It was 
captured by the English, 1800, after a siege of 
several months, The Knights of Malta are now a 
mere name, The last Grand Master, Fra Tommasi 
de Cantara, died 1805; since which time the order 
is administered by a lientenancy at Rome. A 
plague in 1814 carried off 4,700 persons. 

The late Right Hon, J, Hookham Frere here pub- 
lished histranslation of Aristophanes, and died 1846, 
after 24 years’ residence. He is buried in the 
Cemetery over the Quarantine Harbour. Some 
hexameters he wrote begin thus :— 


“ Malta, sovereign isle, the destined seat and asylum 
Of chiva!ry, honour, and arma—the nursiog-mother of 


heroes. 

Mirror of aacient days * = = © 

About 120 miles from Malta, pear Sicily, was 
Graham's Island, which rose and sank in 1831, 
lasting long enough to be landed upon and des- 
etibed by Sir W. Scott. About half-way towards 
the Tunis coast is Lampedusa, which is identified 
by some as Prospero’s enchanted island in the 
“Tempest.” 

Heneo to Port Said and the Canal in 4 days. 

Alexandria is passed; for which see Route 2. 


SUEZ CANAL. 

This great work was first projected by Baron 
Lessops, who held a diplomatic post in the country 
in 1854, when he first opened the scheme to thelate 
Viceroy, Mehemet Said. A firman having been 
obtained from the Sultan, and acencession granted 
by the Pacha, 1856, the works were commenced in 
1859, by “La Compagnie Universelle du Canal 
Maritime de Suez,” constituted in France, where 
the principal part of the capital was subscribed in 
500/r. shares. The Pacha took a large number 
(afterwards bought by the British government), 
and allowed the employment of native labour. 
Many English engineors, following the opinion of 
Afr. Robert Stephenson, who was sent out by Lord 
(Palmerston to report, laughed at the scheme as com- 
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mercially unsound, on the ground of the impossi- 
bility of keeping open an accessible shipping port 
at the Mediterranean end; but this opinion was 
aseribed by Frenchmen to the “Jealousy of Eng- 
land.” On the death of Mehemet Pacha, the per- 
mission of the Company to hold any territory in 
Egypt, one of thelr great objects, was formally 
withdrawn by the Sultan; and, after much dis- 
pute, a money compensation of 83 millions sterling 
was made to them by the present Viceroy in 1864, 
in consequence of an award pronounced by the 
Emperor Napoleon, to whom the matter was re- 
ferred for arbitration. They retain a strip of land 
along the canal for 99 years. Egpyt is on one side 
and the Desert on the other. 

Acomplkete model of the work wasexhibited in the 
Egyptian Temple at the French Exposition of 1867; 
and after it was formally opened in November, 
1870, an offielal examination, under Admiralty 
direction, was made by Captain Richards, the 
then Hydrographer, and Colonel Clarke, Director 
of Works; who reported favourably of the 
project, as likely to be useful to uaval and com- 
mercial vessels of reasonable length, and not 
drawing too much water. The Isthmus, at its nar- 
rowest part, where traversed by the Ship Canal, is 
72 miles wide, by a straight line from Pelasium, in 
the Mediterrancan, to Suez, in the Red Sea, and is 
every way suitable for the purpose, as lying in the 
mataral basin of the district, towards which the 
land adjoining or both the African and Asiatic sides 
gradually slopes. The level of the two seas is 
nearly the same, the Red Sea being only 6 inches 
higher at a mean level than the Mediterranean. 


‘When Bonaparte entertained this scheme, in1798, 
the scientific men of the expedition represented 
that the Red Sea was 83 feet higher, which made 
him give it up. The project was not a new one. 
An old “Canal of the Kings” was cut by Pharaoh 
Necho and the Ptolemies from Bubastis to Suez, 
100 miles long, which, getting choked with sand, 
was cleared out in the seventh and eighth centu- 
ties, and restored by Caliph Omar, as the Canal of 
the Faithful. Traces of it are discernible at Suez. 
When M. de Lesseps first published his plan, a 
tival project was brought out by M. Talabot, for a 
eansl from Alexandria to Suez, 250 miles long, vid 
Cairo, corresponding nearly with the existing line 
frail; and some such line is still advocated. 
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‘The present great work, according to the Admi- 
ralty survey, is 86 geographical miles long (about 
100 English miles) from Port Said Light to the 
lights at Suez, and consists of about one-fourth 
canal, artificlally made, while the rest runs througl 
natural lakes lying in the hollows,chiefly the Bitter 
Lakes and Lake Timsuh, which, though shallow, 
are sufficiently deep to be turned to account. The 
canal cutting ts, or is Intended to be, 827 feet wide 
at the surface of the water, 72 wide at the bottom, 
and 26 feet deep. Where the cuttings are hard 
and costly, the surface width is reduced to 196 feet. 
About one-third of the whole is embanked, the rest 
being at or below sea level. The work at first 
was done by the forced labour of fellahs, who 
scooped the sand, mud, and clay, in the line of the 
cutting, and carried it off in baskets. Their labour 
was greatly superseded by sixty or seventy steam 
dredging machines. The excavation was compara- 
tively easy, as there is little stoue along the line 
except at Chalouf. The Canal begins at 


Port Said, 18 miles west of Pelousium, 140 
miles from Alexandria, and 12 hours from Jaffa, 
in Palestine. 

Horere—Grand Hotel de France ; Du Louvre. 

‘AGENTs.—Many companies have agents here, 
including the P. and 0. Company (Mr. G. Royle), 
the French Messageries (Mons. Bertrand), Ocean 
Steam Ship Company (Holt), Russian and Aus- 
trian Companies, &c. 

Consus.—Britis (W. Burrell, Esq.), French, 
American, &c. 

Steauers.—From here to London, Liverpool. 
Glasgow, Marseilles, Naples, Genoa, Alexandria, 
Beyrout, Jaffa (for Jerusalen), and the East, 
including India, China, the Straits, and Australia. 

Communication daily with Ismailia, by postal 
steam launch per Canal, thence to Cairo by rail, 
also to Suez. The Canal is hot and sandy in the 
day ; chilly at night, with heavy dew. 

Boats.—Threepence for the short distance to 
the shore. No conveyances, except numerous 
donkeys. 

Port Said is a modern town, daily Increasing in im- 
portance by the traffic through the Canal; but dirty 
and uninviting. Itis named after the late Viceroy i 
contains 15,600 inhabitants; and is laid out in regu- 
lar streets, standing on,a platform made by stuff ex- 
cavated from the Canal (‘The land here Is fast rising 
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out of the sea, from the deposits of the Nile. Many 
curios are seen in the shops at exorbitant prices. 
but they will generally take half what they ask. It 
has a quay, basin of 137 acres, and dry dock 440ft. 
Jong for shipping, outside which is the port or road- 
stead. This liesbetween two breakwaters or Moles 
running out from the land, the western one 7,000ft. 
long, the eastern 6,000ft. The western mole slopes 
towards the eastern,so much so that, while their 
shore ends are 4,600ft. apart, the sea ends are only 
2,300ft. They are 17ft. wide at the top, and are 
composed of blocks of artificial concrete of sand, 
mud, clay, lime (from Theil, near Marseilles, in 
proportion of 1 to 4% of sand), and salt water. 
Each block is made on the spot, in a mould, and 
weighs about 20tons. It is allowed to stand about 
three months to dry before being deposited in its 
place. The port is to have a uniform depth of 30ft., 
kept up by means of steam dredges, consuming 
about 1,000 tons of coal per week. The Lighthouse, 
with its electric light, is 180 feet high. 


From Port Said the Canal passes the lagune of 
Menzaleh, a very shallow lake (swarming with sea 
fowl), following the coast for 25 miles, and only 
separated from the sea by a narrow strip of beach. 
Itis the site of old corn fields,once fertilised by the 
Tanitic branch of the Nile, and now desolate, but 
perhaps capable of reclamation again. Passing 
across this lagune, it cuts through a strip of sand 4 
miles wide, and about 4ft.abovesea level, separating 
the Menzaleh lagune from that of Ballah, which is 
penetrated by the Canal its whole width. Then 
comes the plateau of El G@uisr, the highest ground 
in the Isthmus, through which the Canalis taken 
by a cutting in sandstone tothe plain of Lake Tim- 
sah (or Crocodile Lake), which, inone part, is 19ft. 
below sea level, Ex Guise has a church, mosque, 
&c. On the north edge of Lake Timsah stands 


Ismazlia, a sort of half-way capital between the 
two seas, 42 geographical miles from Port Said— 
44 miles from Suez; named after the present Vice- 
roy, whose restored Palace is here; and forming 
the central depdt of the Company’s works, with a 
mosque, church, banks, hotels and cafés, theatre, 
bazaar, hospital, avenues and square, offices and 
dockyard, and central railway station. Here the 
Sweet or Fresh Water Canal from Zagazig (a sort 
of New River) falls in: a necessary worl, 40 feet 
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Canal was made, to supply drinking water along the 
line. It turns off south to Suez to supply that 
place with water, and sends branch pipes to Port 
Said on the north. It is also used by small sailing 
craft,and for Irrigation, and could be tarned to good 
account if the Great Canal failed. The construction 
of this was facilitated by a third temporary service 
canal, 20 feet wide, 5 feet deep, designed to bring 
up supplies, and afterwards absorbed in the Ship 
Canal. 


From Ismailia the route crosses Lake Timsah to 
Toussoum and the Serapeum cutting, through @ 
plateau 46 feet above sea, where the waters were 
let in by the Prince and Princess of Wales, 28th 
February, 1869. It isso named from an ancient 
monument. Thence to Great and Little Amer, or 
Bitter Lakes (bitter from the salt), a tract of 100,000 
acres, of tolerably deep water, formerly divided by 
a low sand bank, the channel through which ie 
marked by lights and beacons. 


Beyond is the stony plateau of Chalouf, 26 feet 
above sea level, which slopes down towards Suez, 
by a plain only 6} feet above sea level. Here is 
acutting 4 miles long, following which, in the 
direction of an ancient canal and the monument at 
Madama, we reach the lagune of 


Suez, and the shallow inlet by which it joinsthe 
Red Sea. 


A small vessel, the first one of the kind, went 
from Ismailia to Suez, laden with coal, 15th August, 
1865. Conl was shipped right through for the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company, in 1867, It was 
opened in form 17th November, 1869, the day 
being inaugurated by a procession of English and 
foreign steamers, in presence of the Khédive, the 
Empress Eugénle, Emperor of Austria, Crown 
Prince of Prussia, and other personages at Ismailia, 
attended with religious ceremonies performed by 
the Moolahsand Nap. iII.’s almoner, Bishop Bauer. 
On the 27th, the Brazilian went through, of 
1,809 tons, 380 feet long, 30 feet broad, drawing 174 
to 20} feet of water; she made the return trip 25th 
February, 1870. From that time passages have 
been made almost daily, chiefly by British vessels, 
and by much larger craft (such as the great troop 
ships of 4,000 tons, and the P. and O. ships of 
5,000 tons), as recorded in the Isthme de Suez, 


wide, 9 feet deep, opened 1862, before the Ship 


Frenchnéwspaper, The armour-plated turret ship 
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Magdala, passed through in January, 1871, on her 
way to Bombay. 

The charges are high, so much per ton, register 
tonnage; so much per head for passengers; 
md so much for pilotage (to be abolished). 
This makes the total cost of sending through 
the Canal rather heavy; though there is a 
considerable saving when it is set against the 
extra cost of a voyage round the Cape of Good 
Hope; the respective distances being 6,500 miles 
and 11,600 miles, a saving of about thirty-six 
days. The allowed rate for steamers is 5 to 6 
knots an hour. The Canal will not do for paddle- 
wheel boats; and the sand storms and excessive 
evaporation to which it is liable are among the weak 
points demanding constant attention. Sidings, 
ealled gares in French, are provided here and there 
for meeting ships. A telegraph wire runs throngh 
from Port Said to Suez, following the rail and Sweet 
Water Canal along the second half, between 
Ismailia and Suez. The Red Sea tide, which rises 
5to 6 feet at Suez, is felt up to the Bitter Lakes; 
and the Mediterranean tide to Kantara, The 
following is an 
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Frou Port San. 

Geographical 

8—Ras el Ech village, south side of Lake Menzaleh 

18—Part of a dried up lake. 

25—Kantara siding, 1,300 feet long, on the old 
road and telegraph route to Syria. High 
waters reach to this, and sands drift heavily 
in east winds. A small Hotel here. 

a Ballah Lekes; between clay swamps and low 

34) bills. 

36—El Ferdane village. 

39—El Guier village. A cutting between banks, 
70 to 100 feet high; mosque and floating 
bridge. 

41—Khédive’s sumimer house, on Lake Timsah. 
A alight northerly current felt here. 

42—Opposite Ismailia, 44 miles from Suez. Occu- 
pled bythe British Army, lath August, 1882. 

4—Toussoum. 


Serapeum railway station, on a plateau; 
banks 30 to 40 feet high ; ruins of a monu- 
ment, on a hillock, with Persian and 
Egyptian characters, close to station and 
remains of old canal. 


nH 


54—Light, on north side of Great Bitter Lake 
(Lake Amer); Chebrewet Peak, in the 
Géneffé Hills, to the south-west. 

62—Light, at south end of Great Bitter Lake. 


65—Kabrette, Aischouhe (two orthree houses), at 
north end of Little Bitter Lake; near rnins 
of a Persepolitain monument. Géneffé sta- 
tion and hills 5 to 6 miles distant. 


7™—Middle of the lake (the channel is buoyed), 
where the Red Sea tides begin to be felt. 


76—Shalloufeh or Chalouf railway station, on a 
stone plateau, near remains of the old canal 
and El Tarraba Hill. Here the cutting, 4 
miles long, is narrowed, between banks 40 
feet high. Occupied 1882. 


81—Madama. Pontoon bridge, and a ruined monu- 
ment on a hill, with remains of the old 
canal. 


86—Suez Lights, near the harbour, and the late 
Pacha’ 


’s dry dock. 

In December and January, 1270, the Rollo screw 
steamer made a run from Gravesend to Calcutta, 
vid the Canal, in thirty-five days, exclusive of 
stoppages for coal, carrying passengers and goods. 

The Canal is stated to be in a very satisfactory 
condition. A depth of 8 métres is constantly main- 
tained by dredging. The jetties and basins at Port 
Said and the banks of the Canal are well reported 
of. Ships of 3,000 to 5,000 tons, drawing nearly 28 
feet of water, yo through in 20 to 30 hours. In the 
first ten months of 1872, 587 ships went through, 
being more than inall the four half-yearspreceding. 
Toll was levied on the gross tonnage, but by a new 
regulation it is to be laid on the net tonnage. The 
receipts in 1873 amounted to £911,000, with a 
balance on the right side—a balance which began 
to be felt only in 1872; and the total cost amounted 
to £18,250,000. In 1877 the annual receipts rose to 
24,000,000 francs, of which 44 millions were profit. 
‘The tonnage now is upwards of 6 millions, and the 
receipts are £200,000 a month. Three-fourths are 
derived from England, é.c., the P. and O. Company's 
and other steamers. The transit duties have been- 
lowered by 23 francs the ton. One beneficial effect 
of the Canal is that it has improved the climate 
near it; making it cooler in summer, and warmer 
in winter. A proposal has been made to widen tho 
Canal or to cut a second alongside it, in order to 
accommodate the great and increasing traffic. 

The Egyptian Government intends to carry the 
Railway, from Suezalong the African shore of the 
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Red Sea, to a point near Cape Guardafai; thence 
steamers will proceed to Aden, by which five days 
will be saved, and the dangers of the Red Sea 
avoided. 


SUEZ.— Railway Station and Telegraph 

Population (1871), 13,625, a mixture of Turks, 
French, Arabs, Italians, &c. 

About 10 miles west is Jebel Attaka, a mountain 
wange, 2,920 feet above sea. 

Hors.s.—Suez Hotel, the principal one, good 
cooking; Normandie; Orient. 

Sreamens.—The Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany’s Steamers (Mr. W. H. Roberts, Agent) 
sail, outward-bound, every Thursday, with the 
Bombay mails (passengers for Bombay change 
steamers here every other week); every other 
Thursday for Colombo, Madras, Calcutta, and 
every other Friday for China; every other Satur- 
day for Australia, Homeward-bound mails leave 
every Thursday. British India Company (Agents, 
Messrs. Beyts & Co.), weekly; Orient Company, 
twicea month; Rubattino, Netherlands, and other 
Steamers, asin the Skeleton List. French Messa- 
geries every two weeks to India, China, &c.; and 
every four weeks to Mauritius, Australia, &.; 
Agent, Mons. E. Pourpe. A transfer to other 
steamers is made at Colombo by passengers to 
‘China or Australia. 

Passengers booked through are conveyed in the 
train to the new Docks, and thence to the steamer. 

CaprTarn OF THE Port.—Capt. Weston. TRans- 
Port OFFICER AND AGENT TO THE GOVERNMENT OF 
Inpta.—Commander Chitty. 

Rarzwar to Cairo and Alexandria, see page 31. 

TeLzGRaPH.—To Cairo, Alexandria, London, &c. 

Barrisu Consut ap Baxken.—G. West, Eaq. 

Mepicat Orricer.—A. P. Moreton, Esq. 

Ossscrs oF Notice.—Small Battery, Bazaar, 
Yce House of the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany, English Cemetery, Custom House, Gate 
{entering from the desert), Mosque, Hospital for 
Piigtims, built by the Pacha. The English Victoria 
Hospital and the Baths are near the railway sta- 
tion. The Prince and Princess of Wales were 
hhere 25th March, 1869. Water is supplied by the 
Sweet Water Canal. Bust of Waghorn (who first 
opened up the Overland Route), at the end of the 
Canal, erected by the Cansl Company, 1672. 
Thrahim Pacha’s Dry D ck, 416 feet long and 78. 
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wide, was opened 1867, at the sea end cf the rail, 
3 miles fromthe town. Here H.M. frigate Forte 
and the Jumna troop-ship were docked. The 
P and O. Company’s repairing Dock is 360 feet 
long. A mole of 850 yards, and pler harbour, 
with 50 aeres of quay, are made. There is an- 
chorage for large ships in the Roads, at some 
distance. 

‘This is the station for a division of the Govern- 
ment transports running to Bombay, in connec- 
tion with the other division from England to 
Alexandria and Suez. There are now many well- 
built houses belonging to merchants and the agents 
of the different companies settled here—such as 
the P.and 0. Company, the Messageries Maritimes, 
British India, Orient, &c.; also the Medjidieh 
Company (Agents, Messrs. Cook and Son), carrying 
mails and trading to the Red and Arabian Seas, 
and other parts. It leaves on Friday for Djedda 
(Jeddab), 616 miles, and Souakin ; every other Fri- 
day for Massoun, Hodoidah, &c.,down to Berbera- 

Distances down tho Red Sea by British India 
Company's boats:—to Jeddah 650 miles, Hodeidah 
470 miles, Aden 230 miles, Macullah 280 miles, 
Kurrachce 1,200 miles, Bombay 500 miles. 

Sir S. Baker and his wife arrived here 1865, after 
the discovery of the Albert Nyanza Lake. 

Hints.—On arrival proceed to Suez hotel; select 
bedroom, take a bath,and retire to rest until the 
refreshment is rendy. Table d'Hdte at 9 a.m, 
2 and 6 p.m., and always about a quarter of an hour 
after the arrival of the trains from Cairo. Make 
inquiries at the Railway Office if anything has to be 
pald for overweight of luggage, and see to the 
transference of baggage to the Indian packet. If 
proceeding to Bombay, d&c., inquire as to the time 
the purser of the vessel has appointed to allot 
accommodation to the passengers going to that 
Presidency, and be ready to pay the amount of 
passage money. Eastward of Suez rupees are 
taken at 1s. 9d.; dollars at 4s, Westward, pay- 
ments are in sterling. 

Suez is hot in summer, June to September, but 
not so trying asin the rest of Egypt, or in India, 
on account of the enlivening quality of the air. 
The winter climate is remarkably fine and dry; 
cool, October and November, and cold, December 
to Fobruary. Confirmed invalids suffering from 
lung digea'so-come here from Cairo or Alexandria. 
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Water at the Suez Canal and the P, and O. 
quarters is brought by special pipes from the 
Fresh Water Canal; and it is distributed to the 
rest of the town, 


Good fishing and shooting. Stores and bazaars 
ia connection with the hotel, Visitors to Mount 
Sinai, &c., are furnished with dragomans and 
supplies, Otto of roses, turquoises, pottery, and 
amber may be got. Beautiful orangesare generally 
tobe obtained here. English money is current. At 
Nathi Fort, on the Pilgrim Route, Prof. Palmer, 
Capt, Gill, and Lieut. Charrington were murdered 
by the Arabs, 1882, 


Coming. home, the railway company lands pas- 
sengers from the steamer to the town; and those 
going to Cairo and Brindisi land here, for the train 
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to take them on. The train to Cairo is dusty and 
slow; it takes nearly eight hours for the 150 miles, 
The P, and O. steamers by canal will not under- 
take to land you at Ismailia, where you might 
proceed by the rail to Cairo. 

OxsEcTs IN THE VicINITY OF SuEZ, viz.:—Well 
of Moses, near the Valley of Wanderings and the 
point (now dry land) where the Israelites crossed 
the Red Sea. At Torr or Tur are a few houses, where 
travellers may land for Mount Sinai (the visitors 
to the convent of St. Catherine are at this spot 
drawa up in a basket) and Mount Horeb, called 
Djebel Mousa, or Moses’ Mountain; both about 
100 miles distant. You must go ten or twelve 
hours? journey to be able to get sight of them. 
Many conical peaks are in view, 5,000 to 8,000 feet 
high. 
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SKELETON ROUTE IL 


OUTWARD. 


OVERLAND INDIAN MAIL ROUTE, 
THROUGH FRANCE AND ITALY. 


LONDON to ALEXANDRIA, via MONT CENIS or 8T. GOTHARD, and BRINDISI. 


Overland Mail leaves London for Brindisi .. 
Peninsular and Oriental Steamer | 
” 
" 
” 


and Steamer Lists in Bradshaw's Guides. 


Distance.—From London to Dover (by rail), 88 miles; Dover to Calais (by steamer), 25 miles; 
Calais to Paris (by rail), 203 miles; Paris to Macon and Turin (by rail), vid Mont Cenis, 85 hours ; 
to Brindisi, 15 hours; Brindisi to Alexandria (by steamer), 825 miles; Venice to Ancona, 125 
miles; Ancona to Brindisi, 270 miles; Venice to Alexandria, 1,220 miles; Calais to Brindisi, 
1,890 miles; Venice to Trieste, 65 miles. 


Time of Journey.—Six days, viz., two to Brindisi (stay 24 hours), three to Alexandria and Port 
Said. Passengers vid Brindisi are recommended to leave London not later than Thursday 
morning, or Monday morning vid Venice; and letters for passengers should be sent by Wednesday 
evening’s mail from London. Those who proceed leisurely can break the journey at Amiens, 
or Rouen, Paris, Turin, Bologna, Ancona, Foggia, &. 


Fares.—Through Tickets from London to Brindisi (oi4 Mont Conis Tunnel) by the South Eastern 
‘or London, Chatham, and Dover Company, at £12 2s, and £8 15s,, 1st and 2nd class. Vid 
St. Gothard Tunnel, £14 14s. and £8 8s, ‘Special Sleeping Car (at Calais) by Friday Mail 
from London, £3 68. extra. By Brighton Company, £10 16s. and £7 16s., and £5 10s. 3rd 
class. To Venice, fares ate less, according to class. From Venice, Ancona, and Brindisi, the 
P. and 0. Company's rates are—To Alexandria, £12 (Ist class); £9 (2nd class). ‘Children 
under 10 years, half-price. Onc child under 8 years, if with parent, free, For places beyond 
Alexandria, £8 less than from London, The fares are for sea passago only, exclusive of 
wines, spirits, and beer. For Through Tickets from Marseilles to Bombay, see Route 5. 


Luggage.—Between London and Paris—56bs. are allowed vid Dover and Folkestone, 66 Ibs. vid 

fewhaven and Dieppe. In France, 30 kilos. (66 Ibs.) are allowed to Ist and 2nd class. In Italy, 

no allowance is made, and the charge from Modane to Brindisi is 8s 6d. per 20 Ibs. 

‘All baggage, personal or registered, is examined at Modane or Ala. It can be registered 

through to Brindisi. Passengers going this way, no further than Alexandria, may send their 

baggage in the P. and 0. Steamer from London. Passengers proceeding vid Venice or 
Brindisi, to join the company’s steamers at Suez, can ship luggage at London. 


HOMEWARD. 
ALEXANDRIA to LONDON, viA BRINDISI. 


Peninsular and Oriental Steamer leaves Alexandria about .. Every Wednesday or Thursday. 
zs fr arrives at Brindisi Every Saturday or Sunday. 
i: 3 ve “Every Monday or Tuesda; 
fs ” Mail arrives at Lond ‘Every Monday or Tuesday. 
N.B.—The dates in the P. & O. Company's tables vary at certain scasons of the year, according 
to the monsoons, &c.; but the earliest mentioned are given in this work. Sleeping Car, by Special 
Train from Brindisi, extra fares. Travellers for Trieste, on paying Hotel expenses at Venice, are 
sent on free by fortnightly steamer. 


a 


a 
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ROUTE It. 
LONDON TO PARIS, LYONS, MONT CENIS, 
THE ST. GOTHARD, BRINDISI, AND 
ALEXANDRIA, 


After February, 1868, under their new contract 
with the Government, the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company’s boats ran from Marseilles, via the 
Straits of Messina, instead of touching at Maltu as 
before, thus saving 24 hours; but, since the Franco- 
German war, their boats have taken another and 
still shorter route, vid Brindisi, with a further 
saving of 20 to 30 hours against the route by 
Marseilles. A weekly mail for India Is now estab- 
lished vid Bombay, making 52 Indian mails a year 
instead of 24 bi-monthly mails. Itisdue at Bombay 
in 18 days from London, vid Paris and Brindisi, 
through the Mont Cenis tunnel, opened 17th Sept., 
1871. 

Baxax or Journgy.—If there is spare time, this 
may be done—at Dover, Calais, Amiens, and Paris, 
when travelling by the London, Chatliam, and Dover, 
or South Eastern Rallway ticket. At Brighton, 
Newhaven, Dieppe, Rouen, and Paris, by Brighton 
ticket. From Paris to Brindisi, at three principal 
Places up to Venice, or up to Bologna; and, after 
that, at Ancona and Foggia.—See the Itinerary, 
in the Introduction, for particulars. For the St, 
Gothard see Route 10; vid Harwich, Route 14, 


Leaving London by railway, we proceed to 


DOVER — Railway Station and Telegraph, 

Hozexrs.—Lord Warden; Castle; Dover Castle; 
Bhip. Baggage must be taken to the steamer 
immediately on arrival; if ina fiy, fare 2s. Avoid 
all hotel touters. Porterage, Is. to 1s. 6d. 

Pacxets.—Daily, to Calais and Ostend.—See 
Bradshaw's Continental Guide. Mail packets to 
Calais at 930 a.m., 12 noon, and 10 p.m. Fares, 
lst class, 88. 6d.; 2nd class, 6s. 6d. 

Ossects or Norice.—Castle, Helghts, Shakes- 
peare Cliff, Fortifications, Harbour of Refuge, 
Museum, Guildhall, &c.—See Bradshaw's Descrip- 
tive Handbook of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Population, 28,490. 

Bawxs.—London and County; National Pro- 
vincial. 

Rattway.—For times of departure of the trains, 
&., between London and Dover, see Bradshaw's 
British Railway Guide. Luggage allowed free, 56lbs> 
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Hire of carrlage, £1; horse, 15y.; boat, 10s. per 
day. Cabfare, 6d. per mile. Fly fare, 1s. per mile. 

Lueeacs.—Can be forwatded directfrom London 
to Paris, if registered, but the owner must accom- 
pany it. , 

By packet, 14 hour, to 


CALAIS—Ratloay Station and Telegraph. 

Horgxs.—Dessin, formerly Quillac, the two 
being incorporated; Meurice; Paris. Tariff—Bed, 
2 francs; breakfast, 24 francs; dinner, 44 francs; 
attendance, franc; café,1 francs baths, 2 francs. 
Porterage, if weighing 10lbs, 7 sous; 60lbs., 14 
sous; 112lbs., 20 sous; 224lbs., 80 sous. Buffet 
at the railway station. 

Population 15,000. 

British Coxsut.—F. Bonham, Es 

Banxs.—Bellart and Sons. 

PackeTs—Daily, to Dover; mail packets at 1-80 
am., 1-20 p.m., and 8 pm. Fares, Ist class, 
8s. 6d.; 2nd class, 6s. 6d. 

Rattway.—For trains, &c., between Calais and 
Paris, see Bradshatw’s Continental Guide. 

Luacacs.—Allowed free, 66lbs. Istand 2nd class; 
itis notexamined at the Custom House here, but 
sent direct to Paris; overweight charged 2 sous 
per Ib. 

Tickets for Paris obtained at the Railway 
Office at the end of the plier; and care must be taken 
to havea ticket for the luggage, which see placed 
inthe van. Second class carriages, extremely com. 
fortable, well lighted, high,and cushioned. Replenish 
luncheon case and flask. Refreshment room; 
charge for coffee and roll, 1 franc. Sovereigns 
worth 25 francs (1 franc= 93d.) throughout all 
France, and should be changed at a: money changer’s, 
and not at hotels. 

Ossgcrs oy Noricz.—Pier; Gateway 3 Town 
Hall; Fortifications; Ramparts; Hotel de 1a Guerre; 
Lighthouse; Holy Trinity Church, in the saburb of 
St. Pierre, where the English live. 

Crock.—The traveller's watch should be altered 
here, and put nine minutes in advance, that 
being the difference between London and Paristime. 

By Rallway to 


AMIENS— Railway Station and Telegraph. 


Horris.—De 'Univers, Du Rhin, De France, 
et D’Angleterre. 


Population, 74,200, 
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Capital of department Somme, and an old town 
on the River Somme, celebrated for the treaty of 
1802, and for Gambetta’s descent here in a balloon, 
1870. The best part is Upper Town. Manufac- 
tures of cotton, velvet, &c., are carried on in Lower 
Town. Good shops; large picturesque old Cathe- 
dral, with a very high roof ; Hotel de Ville, built 
by Henry IV., whose Belle Gabrielle was born 
here; Palais de Justice; and a pubile Library 
and Museum. 

Hence to Panis, as below. 

From London to Paris, by way of Brighton rail 
und Dieppe. The steamer leaves 

Newhaven, where Louis Philippe landed, 1848, 
as “Mr, Smith.” It has a comfortable Hotel, and 
is a growing place at the mouth of the Ouse, with 
daily tidal service to Dieppe, by steamer in 5} 
hours, Deep-sea harbour in progress. 


DIEPPE- Railway and Telegraph Station. 
Horers.—Royal; des Etrangers; des Bains; 
Bristol. The landing Is close to the station. 

Population, 20,540. 

Resident English Vice-Consul, ad a Physician. 

Banxers.—F. Chapman; St. Hilaire and Co. 

4 bathing place (the nearest one to Paris) ona 
chalky coast, at the terminus of the Rouen line. 
Here are handsome Baths, in the style of a crystal 
palaces St. Jacques Church, of the 12th century; 
two English Churches; Hotel de Ville; Museum; 
and a statue of Duquesne, on the Place Royale. It 
snoted for good oysters andivory carvings, 

Srzamers.—Daily tidal, to Newhavens 

Hence by rail, 39 miles, to 

ROVEN-Railway ond Telegraph Station, 

Horgrs.—Smith’s Albion, on the quay; D’Ang- 
eterre, on the quay; De France. 

Population, 10,900. 

Resident English Vice-Consul and United States 
Consul. Four Banks. 

Srzamens.—To Havre and Honfleur. 

The old capital of Normandy, chief place of 
department Seine, and a great cotton town, on the 
Seine, 88 miles from Paris. It is full of relics of 
former times, and is therefore a great place for 
artists, : 

Notice the old Cathedral, with its tall modern 
spire; the beautiful Church and Tower of St 
Ouen, of the 14th century; St. Maclop, with its 
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fine front and doorway ; St. Vincent's; St. Godard ; 
St. Patrice; St. George Bocherville (a Norman 
Church); and Notre Dame, on Mount Catherine, 
afine point of view. Also, the Gothic Palais de 
Justice; the Bibliothtque, Jardin des Plantes, aod 
the Museum, containing 300 pictures; Tour de 
V'Horloge, or Clock Tower, built 1389; Statues of 
Joan of Arc, T. Corneille, and Boiéldieu; and the 
Suspension Bridge. English Church, at Sotteville. 
From hence the rail ascends the Seine to 


PARIS—Ruilway Station and Telegraph. 
(For Hotels, &¢., §c., consult Bradshaw's Conti- 
nental Guide and the Guide to Paris.) | 

Horexs.—Grand Hotel, 12, Boulevard des Capu- 
cines. Table d’Hote—Breakfast, 5 francs; Dinner, 
8 francs. Grand Hotel du Louvre, Rue de Rivoli, 
34 francs and 6 francs. Both are very large. The 
traveller should always take his meals at the table 
ahote (the best fare), and drink the wine peculiar 
to the place he is staying at, as it is the best and 
cheapest; this applies to the whole journey. 

Newsparers.—At Galignaui’s Reading Rooms, 
224, Rue de Rivoli, ’ 

Britis Consut.—F. Atlee, Esq.,C.M.G. Unite 
States Consul, G. Walker, Esq. 

HAckNey Coacues, viz.:—With two places, 12 
frauc the course cr turn; 2 frances the hour. 
With four places, 2 francs the course; 2) france 
the hour. The driver is compelled to give a ticket, 
with his number and fares engraved thereon. Hire 
of carriages, 25 francs per diem; horses 15 francs. 
perdiem. Valet de place, 5 francs per diem. 

Oxnrsuses.—Toall partaofthecity andfanbourge- 
Fare, 6 sous (34.) ; each omnibus corresponds with 
any other that crosses its line. Persons wishing 
to profit by such accommodation must ask for a 
Cachet de Correspondance. From all railway sta- 
tions, luggageincluded, at 14 to 2 franes each person. 

Rarway STations.—Northern Line Terminas— 
24, Rue de Dunkerque. Strasbourg Lino—Rae 
de Strasbourg. Lyons Line—Boulevard Diderot. 
Orleans Line—Quai d’Austerlits. Versailles Line 
—Mont Parnasse. Troyes Line—Place Strasbourg. 
Chartres Line—Boulevard Mont Paraasse. Dieppe 
Line—Rue St. Lazare. St. Clond and Stvres— 
St. Lazare, See Bradshaw's Continental Guide. 

Popalation, 1,989,000. 

Banxs.—P, Gil.; Luc. Callaghan and Co.; 
M. Ferritre Lafitte; Mallet Frerés; Chas, Lafitte 
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and Co.; Marcuard and Co.; Imperial Ottoman ; 
Comptoir d’Escompte; C. Noel and Co.; J. Dela- 
pierre; Drexel and Co.; Hottinguer and Co. ; Con- 
tinental Bank; Société Générale; Anglo-Egyptian 
Bank; Crédit Lyonnais; Munroe & Co.; Leon 
and Dreher, 

Agents of P. and O. Company’s steamers, Best 
and Co., 26, Rue de Lepeletier, Messageries Co., 
1, Rue Vignion, 

Turatngs (which always open earlier than in 
England), viz.:—New Opera House, opened 1875 ; 
Frangais (tragedy and comedy); Italien (Italian 
Operas) Odéon (French comedy); Les Variétés; 
Palais Royal; L’Ambigu Comique ; Opéra Comique; 
Gymnase; Vaudeville; Porte St. Martin; La 
Gaieté; Athénée (Lyrique); Renaissance; Chateau 
D'Eau. 

Posr-orrice.— Place du Carrousel. Letters 
for England posted here until 7 daily, except 
on Sundays, then at 5, (Travellers should 
post letters themselves, and never trust them to 
servants on the continent, as to do so 1s unsafe). 
Letters can be directed for travellers to the Poste 
Restante Department; open daily from 8 to 8, but 
on Sunday only from 8 to 5 p.m. _Post-office 
orders can be had for provincial places, and stamps 
are also adopted as in England—I6 cent. (1}4.) for 
Paris and France; 25c. (34.) forEngland.: Printed 
bound books and autograph manuscripts charged 
letter postage rate. Letters can be registered to 
any part of the world. 

Ossecrs or Norics, V1Z.:—Tuileries(now cleared 
away); Louvre and its collections; Arc (Arch) de 
TEtoile; Palais de l’Industrie; Champ de Mars 
(site of the Universal Exhibitions of 1867 and 1878) ; 
Jardin des Plantes (Botanical and Zoological Gar- 
dens). Churches, vi: Sainte Madeleine; Notre 
Dame; St. Genevieve, or the Pantheon; St. Roch; 
St. Eustache; Notre Dame de Lorette, St. Etienne, 
Bt Sulpice; St. Germain des Prés; St. Germain 
YAuxerrois, La Chapelle' 'Expiatoire. Gobelins 
Manufactory. Elysée Palace (for the President), 
Rue St, Honoré; Palace Luembourg (for the 
Senate House) ; Palace Bourbon (for the Deputies); 
Hotel des Monnaies (Mint); Palace on the 
Quay d’Orsay. Hotel des Invalides (Tomb of 
Kapoleon); Place Vendéme (restored Column); 
Palais Royal (Shops and Galleries); Obelisk of 
Luxor, in Place de la Concorde, Trocadéro 

ec 
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Museum; Institute of France; National Library 
Bibliotheque) ; Conservatoire des Arts (Museum). 
Hotel de Ville (Town Hall), rebuilt; Halle au Blé 
(Corn Market). Pere la Chaise (Cemetery); Place 
de la Bastille (Column); Halle aux Vins (Wine 
Market); Ecole et Palais des Beanx Arts (School 
and Palace of Fine Arts). Bourse (Exchange); 
Palace of Justice; Messageries Nationales des 
France, Fortifications round the City, built by Louis 
Philippe. Institution des Jeunes Aveugles(blind) 5 
Imprimerie National; the Morgue; Dog Market ; 
Hospice de la Vieillesse, Hospice des Enfants 
Trouvés, La Créche, Institution des Sourds-Muets. 
Washing Boats on the Seine. Ecole Polytech- 
nique; Ecole Nationale des Ponts et Chaussées,; 
the Casernes, or Barracks; Ecole de l’Etat Major 
Ecole Spéciale Militaire. Two or three Panoramas. 


PLacgs IN THE ViciNITY, viz.: — Auteuil — 
village, with beautiful villas; Bots de Boulogne, 
principal promenade—the trees cut down in the 
siege of 1870-71; Choisy le Roi—tine Castle; Fon- 
tainebleau—Castle, Forest, and Emperor's Palace ; 
Neuilly— Louis Philippe's Palace; St. Cloud — 
Palace burnt by the French in the siege; St. 
Denis—Tombs of the old Kings, Abbey; St. 
Germain-en-Laye; Sevres—Manufacture of Por- 
celain, half destroyed in the siege; Versailles— 
Palace, Park, Waterworks; temporary seat of the 
National Assembly, 1870-9; occupied by the 
Germans in the siege. 


Luacacr.—Examined at railway station; it is 
placed fn a large room, and not given up without pro- 
ducing luggage ticket; an admirable arrangement, 
as there is no confusion or fear of loss. Porters 
take it to omnibus, which will put the traveller down 
at hishotel; fare, 14 to 2 frs. If going to remain a 
few days, un arrival at hotel, select bedroom; then 
proceed to the bureau, and contract by paying about 
10 frs. perdiem for bed, breakfast, and dinner, which, 
under average circumstances, includes every charge 
except attendance (4 franc extra, and café au lait 
in the morning, 1 franc). This should be ordered 
at7a.m., daily, as breakfast is not taken on the 
continent until 10 a.m., and dinner at 6 p.m. 
Before quitting yourroom at the hotel for a walk 
or business, the key should be given to the conclérge 
In the bureau, who then beconfes responsible for 
your effects, Pack all things and settle bills over 
night and order your café au lait and roll for your 
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start in the morning. Place no reliance on hotel 
clocks. Regulate your watch by that of the railway 
station, and, if with luggage, be at the station always 
half an hour before departure of the train, and let 
your baggage go with you. Omnibus will call at 
hotel for passengers for the trains, {f ordered, same 
as in London. Replenish luncheon case before 
starting; have passport visée and in order. The 
above instructions must be considered as géneral, 
and appl{cable to every place on the continent. 
‘Then by rail to Macon and Chambéry, on the 
direct route to Italy, as below. But, if not pressed 
or time, the travellercan reach Chambéry by way of 


LYONS—Railway Station and Telegraph, 

Population, $77,000. 

Horeis.—Grand Hotel de Lyon; De! Univers; 
Collet et Continental; De Bordeaux ; D’Angleterre, 
‘Tariff—the same as at Paris. Porterage, 1 to 1} 
franc. 

Onnrevers traverse the town in all directions. 

Hackney Coacues, &c.—The same rates as at 
Paris. 

Post-orrice,—Near Hotel de 1’ Univers. 

” Rartway.—To St. Etienne, Paris, Chalons, Avig- 
non, Turin, Marseilles, Geneva, &c.—SeeBradshauw’s 
Continental Guide. 

P. and 0. Co.'s Agents, MM. Arlts-Dufour 
and Co. 

BaNngERs.—Veuve Guerin and Son; Credit 
Lyonnais; Société Générale; Hong-Kong and 
Sharghal; Aymard and Ruffier; Comptoir d’Es- 
compte. 

Unrrep States Coxsvt.—B. Peixotto, Esq. 

Sreamers.—To Chalons, Vienne, Valence, Avig- 
non, Beaucaire, and Arles, daily in the summer. 
Restaurants on board. 

Oxssects OF Norice.—The Eight Bridges 
across the Rh6ne, and the nine over the Saone; Its 
sixty public squares, espectally that of Bellccour, onc 
of the most magnificent in France; Statue of Louis 
XIV.; Library—one of the finest in France—150,000 
volumes; Cathedral—tts clock is a piece of astonish- 
ing workmanship. Hétel de Ville (seo antique 
faurobele, table of bronze, on which is engraven the 
harangue delivered by the Emperor Claudius tothe 
Roman Senate, in favour of thecity of Lyons); Great 
Hospital; the Church of the ci-devant Feuillans 
(here He the ashes of Clng Mars); Church d’Ainay 
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(mosate) ; Grotte Barelle (ruins of ancient squedact) ; 
Silk Mills; Pierre Encise; Heights of Fourvitres 
(ascend the tower, charge 1 franc, view magnifi- 
cent). This hill bears marks of the fire which took 
place in Nero's time, old ruins being scattered 
about in all directions, Observatory (view of 
Mont Blanc on @ fine evening); Caserne (Bar- 
racks). Theatres—Grand and Bellecour. Palais de 
Justice; Museum; Picture Gallery (very good). 
Hotel Dieu ; Mamufactories of silk, woollens, cotton 
stuffs, shawls, crapes, gold and silver lace, &c. 
Churches of Notre Dame, St. Polycarpe, and St. 
Nizier. Washing Boats on the river, &c.—See 
Bradshaw's Desoriptive Handbook of France. 


Pracss 18 THe Vicrnrry, viz.:— Island Barbe; 
The Etroits; Bridge of Mulotiére (grotto and foun- 
tain); Ecule (earth for making chinaware), and 
Petrifying Fountain. Cavern called Fontaine. Con- 
flux of the Rivers Saone and Rhéne. 

At Lyons the traveller can take the Overland 
Italian Route, by way of Culoz, to Chambéry. 


CHAMBERY- Railay Station and Telegraph, 

Population, 18,300. 

Horeis.—De France ; De 1’ Europe. 

Cost or Livixa.—Eight to ten francs per diem 
at hotels. 

Guipxs.—Five to seven france per diem. 

Horszs aNp Mues.—Nine to ten francs per 
diem, including attendant. 

Hints.—Coid water should not be drunk, buta 
flask of cold tea should always be carried about the 
person. When taking up quarters near the em- 
bouchure of a lake, é&c., select the highest room in 
the inn or hotel; keep the windows closed at night, 
and shut them early in the afternoon. 

Rattways.—To Aix les Bains, St. Michel de 
Maurienne, Geneva, and Turin. 

At Sr. MicuaL, where the new tunnel route 
diverges from the old route, the break of 50 miles 
to Susa, along the road over Mont Cenis, which 
used to be performed by diligence in 10 hours, was 
in 1867 filled up by Fell’s climbing rail, working by 
steep gradients up the Pass, 6,700 feet above the 
sea, and reaching Susa in 4 hours. But the 
Great Tunnel, begun 1857, and formally opened 17th 
September, 1871, shortens this by 2 hours, and is the 
last link in the most direct chain of railway com- 
munication between Calais and Brindisi. Itis8 
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wiles, or 20 to 30 minutes long, and ruins under 
Colde Fréjas, 16 miles south-west of the old Pase. 
Moat Cenis (Monte Cenisio, in Italian) itself 
is 7,860 feet high. After leaving St. Michel, the 
ew route winds up the French (or Savoy) side 
to Fourneaux and Modane; strikes through the 
tunnel, eoming out near BARDONNECHIA, on the 
Italian side, and thence winds down, past twenty- 
five short tunnels, in the midst of splendid scenery 
‘@i the way, to Exilles and Bussolino.—See Brad- 
shout s Continental Guide. 
From Susa it is 33 miles by rail to 


TURIN (Torino) Rushoay Station Telegraph. 

Population, 253,000, 

Horg1s.—Grand Hotel Ligurie; Grand Hotelde 
Turin; Hotel Feder; Trombetta; De TEurope; 
Baglioni's. 

Corres Houses.—San Carlo, Fiorale, Ii Pastore, 
Le Inde, L’ Universo. 

RattwaY.—Circular tickets, at reduced fares, 
are issued by the Alta-Italia Company, taking in 
Milan, Venice, Bologne, Florence, Genoa, &c. 


Direct railway communication through Italy down 
to Ancona and Brindisi, either by way of Milan 
and Piacenza, or of Alessandria and Piacenza,— 
See Bradshaw's Continental Guide; and Bradshaw's 
andbook to Italy. 

Banxers.—Nigra’ Brothers; Vincent, Teja, and 
Co.; Anglo-Italian Bank. 

Barris Vice-Coxsut.—C. De Brounlie, Esq. 

‘Taratees.—Royal; Carignano. 

Oaszors of Notice.—The Cathedral; the 
Churehes of San Manrizio, Del Corpus Domini, 
‘San Filippo, San Lorenzo, San Cristino, San Roceo, 
1a Consolata; Royal Palace, Armoury, Gallery of 
Pictures; Academy of Sclences; University; Bridge 
‘actoss the Po; Marochetti’s Statue of Emanuele 
Filtberto; Cavour’s Houseand Statue; Levi'sJewish 
College. 

Ossects (N THE VicinITY.—The Superga and 
the Basilica; view from La Villa Della Regina.—8ee 
Bradshaw’ s Hand-Book to Italy. 

From Tunis a rail runs, in about 17 hours (270 
tiles), to Venice; past Novasa, Macenra, Miran 
(eee Route 8), Brsscia, Verona (Route 3), and 
Papua. From Venice (see Route 8),the P. and 0. 
Company’s steamer starts every Thursday, for 
Ancona and Brindisi, in connection with the 
‘Monday's mail from Brindisi, 
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Gur direct route proceeds on to Alessandria, 
(Station), on the Po, a fortified town (In theold style 
of such places), built 1168; from which a line turns 
off to Genoa, through the Apennines. A little 
beyond, our rail passes near the field of Marengo: 

‘The railway now follows the Via Emilia through 
the plain of Lombardy to 

PARMA~Railway Station and Telegroph, 

Population, 45,220. 

Hore1s.—Croce Bianca ; La Posta. 

Banxgr.—G. B. Campolonghj. 

Raitway.—To Piacenza, Modena, Milan, Bologna, 
Florerice, Ancona, &c. 

Onszcts or Norice.—The Duomo; the Steccats 
and Ludovico Churches; Palazzo Farnese; Aca. 
demy, the Paintings of Correggio and Parmigiano; 
Opera House. 

Henceto Modena (where remark the Duomo, 
Ghirlandina Tower, and Ducal Palace) and . 


BOLOGNA —Railway Station and Telegraph. 

Population, 117;300. Here the Brenner and 
St. Gothard lines through Germany fall in, 

Horers,—Grand Hotel Brun; S. Marco; Pelle- 
grino; Europa; D’Italie. 

Bangres.—Renoli Buggio and Co. 

Ratways,—Parma, Modena, Milan, Florence, 
Ferrara, Ravenna, Rimini, Ancona, 4c, 

Osiecrs o¥ Notiog.—Two Leaning Towers near 
the Corso ; Palazzo Pubblico ; the Duomo; St. 
Petronio, 8. Domenico’ or Dominic, 8. Giacomo, 
S. Stefano, Madonna di S. Luca, S. Michele in 
Bosco, and several others of its hundred Churches; 
the Picture Gallery and University; the Baceloch!; 
and other Palaces; Museum and Library, 

TaEaTREs.—Corso. 

The rail passes the “ Rubicon,” a famous Uttle 
stream, between Cesena and S. Arcangelo Stations 3 
which, in Ceosar’s time, marked the boundary of 
Cisalpine Gaul. 


RIMINI—Raitway Station. 


Population, 17,000. 

Hore..—Post. 

The ancient Ariminium, in Umbria; having a 
Roman Triumphal Arch, and a good Duomo. 
About 12 miles south-west of the Republic of Saw 
Manino, our rail passes SistoaGuta, where Pius IX. 
was-born, 1792; then Case Bauciare, where the 
line from Rome,turns off. 
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ANCONA — Railway Station and Telegraph. 

‘The best Italian harbour in the Adriatic; from 
which it is 110 hours steam to Alexandria, by 
the direct route, touching at Brindisi. 

Population, 28,560, of whom 5,000 are Jews. 

Horers.—Royal; Della Pace; Europa; Fenice, 
Restaurant at the Station; cup of tea or coffee, 60c. 

Banxers.—Classen and Co. ; Tarak and Almagi. 

Britis Consut.—A. Tomassini, Esq. 

Rattwavs—To Rimini, Bologna, Modena, &c.; 
and to Loreto, Trani, and Brindisi by the Great 
Southern line, opened 1865. 

SrEamenrs.—The P. and O. steamer, from Venice, 
touches here on Friday on the way to Brindisi; 
and on Tuesday on the return. Ageut—P. 
Tomassini. To Trieste and Brindisi, by the Austrian 
Lloyd steamers. By the same boats to Corfu, 
Athens, Constantinople,&c.,in the Levant. Steamer 
to Genoa and other Italian ports.—See Brad- 
shaw’'s Continental Guide, 

Carer OssEcts oy Notice at Axcona— 
Duomo, on the top of the white cliff; Arches of 
Trajan and Clement XII., on the old Mole; Citadel; 
Governor's Palace, Theatre, &c. Loreto and the 
Santa Casa are 15 miles distant, on the Great 
Southern line, which our route follows, to 


FOGGIA—Railway and Telegraph Station, 
Population, 24,000, Hotels—Sole; Corsinl. 
Buffet. 

A thriving town in Apolif, where the lines to 
‘Naples, Rome, and Candela part off; among vine- 
yards and gardens of olives, mulberries, &e. It has 
a Cathedral, seven Churches, a Museum, and 
Theatre. To Rome in 12 hours; Naples, 4 hours. 

BRINDISI—Railway Station and Telegraph. 

Population, 12,000. 

Srzamens.—The Peninsular and Oriental Com. 
pany’s Mail steamers leave here, outward bound, for 
Alexandria, every Monday at 4 p.m., reaching it on 
‘Thursday at 7 a.m.; and arrive here, homeward 
bound, every Sunday at3 p.m. Agent, K. Du Gué. 
There is a connection with the Company's boats, 
both ways, between this place, Ancona, and Venice. 
Austrian Lloyd steamers arrive and leave on 
Friday for Corfu, &c. Orient Company, every two 
weeks, with the New South Wales Mail. 

Burtisn Cowsut —H. Dupuis, Esq. 

Horz.s,—Oriental; de l'Europe. Great East 
India Hotel, belonging to the South Italian Rail- 
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way Company; Charges according to tariff. Tea, 
l}fr.; meat breakfast, Sfr.: dinner, Ofr. Rooms, 
2 to 8fr. Servants’ board, Sfr.a day. The waiters 
speak English. Hotel D’Angleterre. Buffet at 
the station; cup of tea or coffee, 60c. 

Banxer.—E. Dionist. 

Raiiwars.—Sce Bradshaw's Continental Guide, 

The anclent Brundusium, at the end of the Via 
Appia, now about 64 hours from London. It is 
again, as it wasin Roman times, a starting point 
for the East. The outer harbour has been improved” 
and deepened. New Dry Docks are 380 feet long, 
enough for vessels of 2,000 tons. Numerous remains 
of antiquity are seen, as the Pharos on St. Andrea’s 
Island; a Roman Fountain and Gate; a Roman Pillar 
near the Cathedral. Churches of the Knights 
Templarsand Knights of St. John; Frederick Bar- 
barossa’s Castle; and fragments of an aqneduct 
and of old walls. A line from Bari meets a con- 
tinuation of the Naples and Eboli line on the 
beautiful west coast, and gives travellers a choica 
of routes on their way to or from home. Here 
Virgil died on his return from Greece; and Cesar 
blockaded Pompey before the latter made his 
escape over to Dyracchium, under the hills of 
Epirus, which are visible in clear weather. 


BRINDISI TO ALEXANDRIA 
(Three days’ steam). 

Persons troubled with sea sickness should choose 
@ berth as near the middle of the ship as possible. 
Aperient medicine taken the day before will often 
prevent an attack, as the stomach requires to be 
cleansed before going to sea. Three drops of 
creosote in a little water half-an-hour before em- 
barkation, and repeated every half-hour on a piece 
of sugar, is an excellent palliative. But, inasmuch 
as there is no cure for the sickness, it 18 best to 
rest in the berth, if the sea is rough; or, if pretty 
fair, to be on deck as near the centre of the ship 
as possible. No land is touched at till the steamer 
reaches 

Alexandria, which lies on very low sandy 
land, where only palm trees and windmills 
are seen, and the entrance to which is difficult 
of navigation, owing to thesunkenrocks, &c. Assoon 
as this port is made, the passengers’ baggage is al} 
got up on deck, ready to be discharged into boats, 
4nd they seeno more of it untiltheyreach Sues. If 


the traveller, can pack all he requiresfor his journey 
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from Alexandria to Suez in his knapsack, it 
will be much better than in his tourist bag; and 
eare must be taken to put up his luncheon case 
(well stocked). Only such, perhaps, as may be 
stowed under a railway seat, should be taken on 
shore with him at this port, together with his 
umbrella and sun helmet, as the heat is intense. 

Passengers booked through are conveyed free 
from ship to ship between Alexandria and Suez, 
by the Transit Administration of the Egyptian 
Government, as follows :—By steamer to the shore 
and train; and by rail between Alexandria and 
Suez (12 hours). But passengers will be charged 
for refreshments during the journey. No water 
should be drunk until arrival on board the packet 
at Suez, as all obtainable on this route is more or 
less impregnated with saline matter, and disorders 
the bowels. Indeed, at some places it is quite 
salt. Soda water and pale ale are the best and 
most nutritious; bat ripe oranges may also be 
eaten with safety. The change of climate, diet, 
and water render all these precautions essentially 
Necessary, and young and inexperienced travellers 
should by no means disregard them. 

On landing, the traveller here beholds everything 
Oriental, except that a well-appointed omnibus 
attends his pleasure, and conveys him to his hotel. 


ALEXANDRIA-— Railway Station & Telegraph. 
(Native name, El-Iskendereyeh). 

Population, about 209,900, of whom a good 
nnmber are foreigners. It has increased owing to 
vaccination having been used by the Arabs, and 
the influx of the country population; but there is 
no drainage ; and everything is dear. It is named 
from its founder, Alexander the Great, whose 
dosiy was brought hither to be buried after his death 
at Babylon; and was originally builtin the form of 
aMacedonian mantle, with its largest side near 
the sea. It is 300 miles from Cyprus, Crete, or 
Bhodes. 

The reigning Viceroy or Khédive, Tewfik Pasha, 
sueceeded his father, Ismail Pasha in 1879. A 
statue of Mehemet Ali stands in Alexandria Square. 

Horets.—Abbat’s, the best; de l’Europe, or 
Prince of Wales; dex Messageries. 

Caution TO OVERLAND PasseNGERS.—Pass- 
Ports.—Owing to the frequent irregular and offen- 
sive conduct towards the natives, adopted by some 
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overland travellers in their passage through Egypt, 
the Consul General in Egypthasauthority to arrest 
any British subject who may conduct himeelf 
improperly, and to hand him over to the local 
authorities, to be dealt with as the Egyptian law 
requires, and if such offender belongs to Her 
Majesty's Service he will be reported to the War 
and India Offices. Passengers intending to remain 
or travel In Egypt must have a Passport vis¢e 
by the Turkish Consul, at the port where they 
embark. 

Bradshaw's Overland Guides are obtainable at the 
hotels; and at the Alexandria Stationery Book- 
store and forwarding agents, 10, Grand Square. 
They are always ready to give useful information 
to travellers. 

Coast.—Flat, but to the west composed of & 
tract of yellowish calcareous rock and sand, inter- 
spersed with a few dwarfish palm trees. 

Port.—Eastern Harbour, near the Pharos, now 
deserted. The Western, with a difficult entrance 
on account of the reefs of rocks, which leave 
three natural passages, the central being the 
deepest. Here a Breakwater, 1} mile long, was 
begun 1871; made of great blocks of 20 tons each, 
flung over one another along the reefs, leaving 
an entrance 1,100ft. wide, Inside which are a 
Jarge outer harbour and an inner harbour near 
the Custom House. This is one of the stations 
for the English troop-ships, which run from 
Southampton to Alexandria, in connection with 
others, from Suez to Bombay. They are about 
300ft. long, with accommodation for 1,000 to 
2,000 men. Principal Transport Oftcer—Capt. 
Willoughby, R.N. The trade of the port amounts 
to twenty millions sterling of imports and exports 
in 1,300,000 tons of shipping, mostly English. 


Port Said, the Mediterranean end of the Suez 
Canal, to which the London boats of the P. and 0. 
Company, with the Messageries and other lines, 
proceed, is about 150 miles further east. (See 
page 9.) 

‘Tue Srrzers of Alexandria are narrow, with 
houses close to each other, and matting thrown 
from the topsso asto formanarcade. The effect 
is singularly wretched, as they sppear in many 
places in absolute tatters. In the European part of 
the city, in the south-eastern quarter, the streets 
are wide, with a iandsome open square, in which 
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the hotels are situated. The motley groups pass- 
ing and repassing along them are peculiarly 
interesting, on account of the variety of cos- 
tumes and grades of society which they 
exhibit. The rich picturesquely clad, the poor 
most wretchedly covered, the children emaciated, 
the blind groping along, all interspersed with 
noble Bedawees, clothed in woollen shirts and 
hooded cloaks; camel drivers, crying out with sten- 
torian lungs, “Oh-Guarda-Bakin,” ‘ Take care ;” 
strings of camels, with an occasional overloaded 
animal, which refuses to stand until relieved of 
Inis surplus burden; water carriers, with those 
patient animals laden with watet skins; boys 
(most arrant knaves) driving doukeys at a rail- 
‘way pace; beggars shouting the everlasting 
“‘backshish’? (alms, money); omnibuses, ex- 
tremely well appointed, going and returning from 
the railway station; women selling bread at the 
corners; and contented tradesmen sitting smoking, 
working, or chatting at their shops, situated on both 
sides (which resemble cupboards hewn in walls,and 
consist of a raised seat of stone or brick, 3 feet 
high, and about the same width)—all these form 
@ most curious and exciting coup d’ail. 


‘The Grand Square, in which the principal Euro- 
peans reside, now half a ruin (see p. 25), but under 
restoration, has a noble and pleasing aspect. The 
houses are built of white limestone, which remains 
untarnished from the weather. In the centre 
stands a yellowish white Cairo marble obelisk, 
surmounted by a handsome fountain. The resi. 
dences of the different European Consuls have 
each a flagstaff attached to their balconies; that of 
the French is surrounded by a winding twisted 
staircase, which leads to a tower commanding a 
fing view of the town. Most of the shop sign boards 
are painted and lettered with Greek characters. 
Here are situated the dest hotels, and the principal 
streets diverge from fit. The bricks with which 
the city is built are those excavated from the rains 
of the Old Alexandria; they are well formed and 
burnt, and so firmly comented together that it is 
more difficult to break the mortar than the brick 
itself. 

New Wauaten, erected for the reception of the 
merchants, consists of a large open square court, 
with a ground floor, occupied by magazines facing 
the Canal, and with shops and entrances towards 
the exterior. 
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Causeway (native name, Rodat-et-Teen, ‘'Gar-- 
den of the Fig”), constructed of stone, comnects: 
the fort and light-house, and is ornamented at the. 
south-western extremity (called Rus-et-Teen, 
“Cape of the Fig”), with 2 fine row of fig trees, 
hence its name. It is seven stadia long, from 
the Lighthonse to the East Harbour, and is some-- 
times called the Heptastedium, 

Cuurcnes.—English, Scotch, Greek, and Roman: 
Catholic. Service at St. Andrew’s Scotch Church, 
at 11; also on board the Victoria Bethel ship, as 
11 and 7; Sailors' Home, Marina, 


RacEs.—In October, on the course, outside Ros~ 
etta Gate. 

Hovsz Rext.—Very high. Houses, which in 1853 
let for £600 per annum, now produce a rental of 
£2,000 ; and the Arabs will only let for three years, 
the rental payable in advance. Roads very bad. 
Servants difficult to obtain. 

Pxropucriors.—Cotton and corn, in the purchase 
and shipping of which many rich and influentiat 
Greek firms are engaged. Cotton market, near the 
station. 

Bawxs.—Bank of Egypt; Anglo-Egyptian Bank > 
Imperial Ottoman Bank; Commercial; Bank of 
Alexandria; Credit Lyonnais; Fairman & Co. 

Monry.—Sovereign=95 piastres. Napoleon=76- 
piastres, A plastre={0 paras. A para=l-16th of 
a penny. 

Teisorarn.—To Cairo and Sucz. To Maltaand® 
to London, vid Marseilles, Paris, and Ostend. To- 
Cyprus. To Palestine. 

Oxwntpuscalls at hotel for transit passengers—no- 
charge. 

Dragomans, or Gurpgs.—s. a day. 

Raiway.—ToCairo, Suez, &c. To Suez, direct in 
12hours. The Terminus is a large well-arranged 
edifice. Here the traveller can obtain cakes, 
lemonade, nuts, fans, and white coverings for 
hats, which he should not omit to purchase. A 
railalso to Ramleh, by locomotive and by horse. 

Cqnsuts.—C, A. Cookson, Esq., Acting Consnt- 
General; Dr. Mackie, Surgeon; Rev. Dr. Yale, ° 
Chaplain, Also American, French, Austrim, 
and other resident Consuls, about twenty in all. 
‘A new International Court of Appeal was opened . 
by the Khédive, 1875, at the Reselteen Palace. 

Vice-Consvt, at Port Said, C. Perceval, Esq. 
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Is Tae Levant, &c.—Jerusalem, N. T. Moore, 
Eaq.,Consul, Aleppo, P, Henderson, Esq., Consul. 
Beyrout, G. J. Eldridge, Esq., Consul-General 
Grete, T. B. Sandwith, Esq, Consel. Damascus, 
J. Dickson, Esq., Vice-Consul. Jeddah, T. Jago, 
oq. This last is the landing-place for pilgrims 
in the Red See. 

Srsanxns up and down the Nile-—See page 47, 

Sraam Pacxers.—The Peninsular and Oriental 
Company's vessels (Mr. J. C. Chapman, Agent) 
arrive outward every Thurgday morning from 
Brindisi. Homeward, leave every Thursday for 
Brindisi and for London.—For the steamers of 
the Messageries Maritimes (Agent, M.J. Ricard), 
Austrian Lloyd, and Russian Companies, to places 
im the Mediterranean, Levant, and Black Sea, see 
Bradshaw's Continental Guide, Egyptian Mail Line 
(Messrs. Cook and Sen) to Constantinople. 

(Their boatscallat Jaffa, 2 days,from Alexandria, 
which was visited by the Emperor of Austria and 
Ceown Prince of Prussia, 1869, on their way to the 
Holy City. The Jerusalem Hotel, at Jaffa, is outside 
the walls, near an American colony of wooden 
houses, built by a sect of believers in the immediate 
return of the Messiah, who emigrated from the United 
States afew yearsago. Itis 3 hours ontoRamleh; 
and thence & hours up to Jerusalem, through a 
moory country, like North Derbyshire and West- 
morland. See Bradshaw's Continental Guide.) 

REMARKABLE OnJgcTs 1n Eoypt.—Lake Moris, 
near Memphis, now twenty-five leagues round, 
anciently upwards of forty; the two pyramids in 
the middle alluded to by Herodotus. Grave of 
Osiris, on the Island of Philm, 2,700 feet in clreum- 
ference ; Thebes, its Race Course, Ruins of Temples, 
Colossal Figure of Memnon, Sepulchre of Osymand- 
yas, Obelisks, Torsos of Lions, with rams’ heads; 
Palaces of Karnak and Luror, their Halls, Roof 
Plates, Columns, Sculpture, Catacombs (inhabited by 
Troglodyts) ; Tombs of the Kings; Hall of Beauty, 
Plain, Pyramids, viz.:—About forty near Memphis, 
Group st Ghizch. Colossal Sphinzes. The Laby- 
Tinth, Rains of Mosques, viz.:—Sultan Hassan, Too- 
loon; El Azhar. Tombs, viz.:—Mameluke Sultans, 
Sultan Kaitbay, the Shadoof, the Sakias. Statues 
in the Temple, Paintings in the Halls. Propylos 
aud Columns. Precipices on the Nile, Cataracts, 
Dancing Girls, Canals, Kangias or Nile Boats, Slave 
Market, Bailway, Bridges on the Nile across the 


Delta, Tubular Bridge at Benhs, Burrage, Burial 
Grounds, Cemeteries, Bazaars, Cataracts, &c, The 
River Nile is about 2,200 miles in length, 

Huts. Here the sun is very hot on landing; put 
on light clothing, wear spectacles, and use umbrella. 
Carry knapsack, travelling rug, and flask, on sbore 
in your hand. On landing, either proceed per omni- 
bus waiting at the pier, or jump on 8 donkey, take 
your things with you (the boys being arrant rogues, 
and not to be trusted), proceed to the hotel, thence to 
the Railway Office,and take ticket to Cairo and Suez. 
This only applies to travellers whohave not pro- 
ceeded direct from Southampton by the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company's vessels, or from Brindis} 
by that conveyance, as then all arrangements for 
their transit are effected by that Company's agent. 
Learn time of departure at the railway, return to 
hotel, write homeward letters and post them, make 
up @ party to visit the interesting objects, take a 
carriage and share the expenses. Order dinner or 
refreshment at hotel three hours before starting of 
train, bespeak a bath, and also alter watch to railway 
time. By so acting, every object will be seen 
without the traveller becoming too fatigued. Do not 
take any French or Egyptian money away, as it Is 
useless. The Egyptians are always crying out for 
“backshish” (or money). Take uo notice of their 
applications, for if you do you will be tormented to 
death with beggars.—For a condensed description 
of ancient Alexandria, the traveller is referred to 
Bradshaw's Continental Guide, special edition. 

CumatE.—Insalubrious, on account of the con- 
version of lake Mareotis behind the city into a salt 
marsh, Damp, and much rain in the winter. 
Heavy dew at night throughout the year. It is 
badly drained. 

WartkEa.—Bad, supplied from the cisterns under 
the site of the ancient city, which are dependent 
on the Mahmoudieh Canal The wells brackish; 
aud only water obtained from the water-carriers 
fit to drink. 

Diseasrs.—Fevers prevalent. Plague always 
breaks out at this place prior to appearing in any 
other part of Egypt. 

The sandy billocks, extending for miles to Lake 
Mareotis, are literally studded with windmills, 
whose turrets are 30 feet high, arms 20 feet long, 


sails 34 feet broad, each having 8 vanes; their 
operation is extremely simple, as only a single pair 
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of Sicilian vesicular lava stones are employed, with- 
out any bolting apparatus, the flour falling from 
the mill into sack; itis then dressed through a 
fine gauze hand sieve. Among other interesting 
objects at Alexandria are the 
Watt, with {ts four gates, rebuilt in 1811; 
two convents, synagogue, mounds, lofty hills 
of rubbish and sand, occupying the site of the 
ancient tity, and surrounded by forts. 
Foatrricarions, modern, built by French engi- 
neers. Forts Napoleon and Cafarelli are in the 
town. Those along shore were bombarded by the 
English fleet, June 19th, 1882, when they threatened 
to attack the ships—Fort Ada was blown up by 
H.M.8. Superb; Barrack Fort, by the Alexandra; 
Fort Mex, by the Monarch; Marabout, by the 
Achilles. 7 
LigntHovses.—Two in the Western Harbour, 
near the entrance. Another stands onthe site of the 
celebrated Pharos, erected by Sostratus Cnidius, 
which formerly had on its summit a Telescopic 
Mirror (in which vessels might be discerned atsea at 
&@ great distance off), This was pulled down by the 
Arab sovereign, El Weleed, at the instigation of a 
lying Greek, who, in hoped of possessing the mirror, 
reported that vast treasure was concealed beneath 
its foundation. The Alexandrians are supposed to 
have used it to destroy the vessels of their enemies, 
by concentrating the rays of the sun upon them. 
Kuepive's Patacs.—A neat, plain edifice, with 
handsomely arranged, good-sized, inlaid, bright!y- 
polished floored-rooms, and which can be visited 
by application to the steward (Vakil). It commands 
a view of the Muslim Burial Ground. Houses here 
are built of calcareous stone, with a flat cemented 
roof, unornamented, with projecting windows of 
wooden green painted lattice work; but the Palace 
and European residences have glass windows. 


Pompey’s Pillar.—A shaft of red granite, 
standing on an eminence 600 yards from the 
Nile Gate, between South Wall and the Mah- 
mondieh Canal. It is 68 feet high, 9 feet diameter 
at the bottom, the capital a single block, 10 feet 
high. Base, plinth, and pedestal, are also a single 
block of red granite total length, 17 feet. Sub- 
structure, 4 feet high, beautifully wrought, but 
disfigured with the names of persons who have 
ascended It, inseribed thereon fn black paint. 
In order to ascend, fly a large paper kite, with 
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& strong cord attached thereto, which rests on 
the top of the capital, then draw a stout rope 
‘over it, after which rig shrouds, and the ascent 
is easy. It has been accomplished by British 
naval officers, and by an English lady. A Greek 
inseription is discernible when the sun shines 
obliquely on it. The present name is an accidental 
one; some say it was dedicated to Vespasian, 
Severus, &c.; others say it was built or altered 
by Publius, Prefect of Egypt, in honour of the 
Emperor Dioclesian. 

Osetisxs.—Cleopatra’s Needle, situated 
beyond the Roman Tower, on the New Port, is 
composed of a single red granite block 10 feet 
long, 7h feet wide at the base, with four faces, 
adorned with three lines of hieroglyphics. The 
central bears the namp of Thothmes III., who 
reigned soon after the Israelites left Egypt. The 
lateral lines were sculptured about the time of 
Sesostris. The inscriptions near the base are 
nearly obliterated. It is one of several, eretted 
originally at Heliopolis, and brought hither by the 
Ceesars. Four were taken to Rome; one, given by 
Mehemet Ali to France, is now at Paris. Another, 
which lay on the ground, was given to England, 
and now stands on the Thames Embankment. 
Another is at New York. 


Tower oy THE Romans.—Close to Cleopatra's 
Needle. On itssite stands a fort. 

TeLecrarns.—Carried over nineteen towers— 
the first on the peninsula of Pharos, and the last 
in the Citadel. 

The celebrated Linrary stood near Pompey's 
Pillar, was built of red, hard, flinty, and speckled 
stone, adorned with 400 columns, which were cast 
into the sea by Karaja (Governor of Alexandria), in 
the timeof Salah-ed-Deen(Yousuf-Ibn-Efyood),the 
famous Saladin, to prevent the vessels of an enemy 
from approaching the walls of the city. Here Aris- 
totle once taught philosophy. The collection of books 
(700,000) was burnt, a.. 640, by Amr-Ibn-el-’Asi, 
by order of Omar, after he had been solicited 
by Johannes, the Grammarian, to spare it. He 
replied, “If they contain what is agreeable with 
the Book of God, the Book of God is sufficient 
without them; and if they contain what is contrary 
to the Book of God, there is no need of them.” 
They were then distributed for the purpose of 
heating the, baths,/and in six montha were con- 
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eamed. In 1854, near the south-west angle of the 
Great Square, close to the British Consulate, were 
@ecovered the ruins of the Alexandrian Library, 
and some exquisite statues. 

Neonororts.—Lately excavated, is situated on 
the south-west side of the ancient city, between 
the old submarine harbour and the bed of Lake 
Mareotis, It is 2 miles long, and contains sepulchres 
excavated in the calcareous but soft rock. 

THE Barus or Creoratra.—Lately excavated. 

Caracomns.—The chief one is a spacious circular 
chamber, with recesses for mummies. They were 
founded after the city of Alexandria. 

HosrortoaL Reminiscences.—Here St. Mark was 
martyred. Birth-place of some of the most eminent 
fathers of the church; and hotbed of schisms and 
heresies. Nelson fought the Battle of the Nile here, 
Ist August, 1798; and Abercrombie the Battle of 
Alexandria, 8rd April, 1801, a victory followed by 
his death. The English army admitted the sea 
water*from the Lake Aboo-keer (Aboukir) into the 
Lake Mareotisin 1801; Mohammed Ali did the 
same in 803. The English repeated the same 
experiment for military purposes in 1807. The gap 
was then closed, the supply of fresh water from 
Alexandria cut off, and the course of the canal 
altered. In July, 1858, after the massacre of the 
British and French Consuls at Jeddah, the Christians 
were grossly insulted here. The Pacha of Egypt 
sent 8,000 troops to keep order. 

1882, Arabi Pasha, Minister of War, mutinied 
against his Sovereign ; and the people were stirred 
up against the Christians. The British fleet, under 
Admiral Sir B. Seymour (Lord Alcester), was 
ordered up to Alexandria. Riots occurred there 
lth June, Europeans wore killed and wounded, 
the English Consul was insulted, and above 30,000 
Grecks, Maltese, and other foreigners left the 
country. The Khedive became a prisoner in his 
palace. Arabi occupied Alexandria, strengthened 
the forts, and defied the fleet, The Admiral sent 
Arabi an ultimatum, and then on 19th June, as in 
duty bound, for the protection of his ships, bom- 
barded and silenced the forts. Arabi retired to 
Kafredawar, and the mob at Alexandria, led by 
Suleiman Sami, burnt the European quarter round 
the Grand Square. After an unsuccessful appeal 
toFrance for a joint occupation, the English Gov- 
erament decided to act alone, and sent General Sir 
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@, Wolseley (Lord Wolseley) with’a force of 80,000 
men, including 7,000from India. On August 18th, 
the British army occupied Port Said, Ismailia, and 
other points on the Suez Canal. From Ismailia 
they moved towards Cairo, along the Sweet Water 
Canal, in the land of Goshen; repulsed attacks of 
24th, 25th, and 28th August at Mahuta (near 
Rameses), Mahasameh, and Kassassin; andon 12th 
September finally defeated Arabi at Tel-el-Kibir. 
Cairo was occupied 12th to 14th September, and 
Arabi made prisoner by General Drury-Lowe at 
Abbasieh. The Khedive returned to Cairo 25th 
September. Arabi was exiled to Ceylon. 


Visir7o THE HAREMS OF THEGREAT.—Etiquetta 
to be observed by European ladies having that 
honour :—They must wear a Turkish costume, en- 
velope themselves in the black silk habarah, have 
a prayer carpet spread over the common saddle, and 
mount the “high ass,” taking care to stoop when 
passing under the gateways, and then proceed to 
the Harem, which forms in each establishment a 
separate residence. On entering the fine marble- 
faced hall, the elder daughter of the house meets the 
lady visitor, salutes her in the Oriental fashion, vit., 
touches her lips and forehead with her right hand, 
then removes the visitor’s riding dress (which to be 
@ la mode should consist of a muslin vell over the 
face, but doubled at the upper part, a coloured silk 
dress, and over that a black silk habarah), which 
is considered a mark of condescension, The 
riding dress is then placed on a pink-shaded 
cashmere ‘handkerchief, richly embroidered with 
gold, and removed into another apartment. The 
visitor is afterwards conducted to the divan, and 
placed on the right-hand side of the hostess, which 
is considered the place of honour. Her costume, if 
of royal rank, generally consists of the fullowing 
head-dress: a dark handkerchief twisted round & 
‘Tarboosh (common Turkish cap), with a thick blue 
silk tassel, divided, hanging down on each side, 
ornamented with a magnificent sprig of large dia- 
monds, arranged in the form of three lutes, in the 
centre, from each of which a branchextends, forming 
anoval shape about 5 inches long. On the left 
side, high up, is worn a slide of diamonds, through 
which is drawn a bunch of artificial ringlets. 

‘The attire worn is a long vest, dark-flowered 
Indian silk trousers; with a large costly cashmere 
shawl encircling the)waist. The neck is decorated 
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with strings of large pearls, confined by gold 
beads. The eye-brows are painted with Kohl 
united by black pigment, in a very broad and un- 
becoming manner. Refreshments are then offerea, 
on partaking of which the lady visitor salutes 
the hostess, by bending respectfully, and lowering 
the right hand before she touches her own lips and 
forehead. The service is thus performed: several 
handmaidens (white slaves) form a semicircle, and 
receive from black slaves silver trays, covered with 
glass dishes ful! of sweetmeats, havirg three spoons 
in each; after which coffee, on elegantly chaste 
silver plateaux, in small China egg-shaped cups, in 
silver filigree stands, inlaid with diamonds, is pre- 
sented by attendants, who hold the stand between 
the thumb and finger of the right band. A short 
interval then elapses, when elegant cut-glasscovered 
cupsin saucers filled with sherbet are handed round 
on massive silver trays, covered with round richly- 
embroidered pink cloths which the slaves remove 
as they approach thevisitors. Etiquette allowsthem 
to drink one-third of the proffered beverage. The 
slaves then advance with silver trays bearing 
large white embroidered handkerchiefs, which are 
presented for the purpose of wiping the mouth, 
the lips being touched therewith. After a few 
moments’ chit-chat, the clder daughter throws her 
arms round the visitor’s neck and leads her to 
Inspect the mansion. When taking leave the elder 
daughter takes the habarah and robes the lady 
visitor, presses her hand, salutes her on the cheek, 
lowers her right hand, and then touches her own lips 
and forehead, and both descend into the court-yard. 
The lady visitor then crosses the court, reaches the 
suspended mat which forms the curtain entrance of 
the Harem, when it is raised by black eunucha, and 
the lady retires, accompanied by the chief eunuch, 
who ascends the mounting platform, recelves the 
present which it is customary to bestow on him, 
and then places the gueston the “ high ass,” whilst 
two other menials arrange the stirrups, the visitor's 
attendants remaining in the back-ground. 

‘Tue Laxe or Mangomis, passed by the Over- 
land Railway, is worth notice. It is traversed by 


the Mahmondieh Canal, and by a private line of 
rail from the main line, to the newly renovated 
Palace of theViceroy at Ramileh, the Alexandri® 
‘Brighton.’ The Lake is about 70 miles in eir- 
cumference, and was originally a navigable sheet of 
fresh water, 6 feet deep. The waters were dried 
up for 90 years, all communication with the Nile 
then having been cut off. It is separated from the 
sea by mounds of sand, and its bottom is several 
feet lower than the level of the Mediterranean. 
In 1788 the waters of the ocean, for military 
reasons, were let in upon it, the sea flowed in 
for a week, 300 villages were swept away, and 
their sites rendered barren. The bank was closed 
up again, the communication with the sea cut 
off, but the salt water still remained in large 
quantities. This was repeated in 1801, 1803, and 
1807. The water when evaporated leaves behind 
a vast expanse of dazzling snow-white sheet salt. 
At the annual flooding of the Nile the lake 
re-appears, but in the dry season it re-assumes its 
salt state. It formerly communicated with the 
port of Old Alexandria, by means of a canal. 


‘Tux Earprian Porren’s WHEEL, which consists 
of a spindle 2 feet long, turned in a socket 1} feet 
under the level of the floor, and a collar 5 inches, 
with a circular disk on which the ware is thrown, 
is very curious. Itis turned by a circular fange, 
1} feet in diameter, just above its lower insertion, 
and makes two revolutions per second. The man 
sits on the floor with his legs placedin a small pit 
below the wheel, and revolves the same by moving 
bis feet about on the flange. The ware thus 
manufactured is well burnt in kilns, and is turned 
out good, strong, and admirably sheped. 


Booxs—tThe traveller may refer to Bartlett's 
Nile Boat, in which he will find beautiful and 
accurate views of the couatry, and much valuable 
information. Also, Mr. F. Eden's Wile without a 
Dragoman’; Nassau Senior's Conversations in Egypt, 
éc.; E. Arnold's Palme and Temples. 


For the rafl to Cairo and Suez, and the ascent 


of the Nile, see pages 31 and 47. 
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SKELETON ROUTE II. 


OUTWARD. 


THE GERMAN AND ITALIAN OVERLAND ROUTE. 


LONDON to OSTEND (or HARWICH to ANTWERP), COLOGNE, MAYENCE, MUNICH, 
INNSBRUCK, the BRENNER PASS, BOTZEN, and VERONA. Thence (ist) to 
BOLOGNA, ANCONA, BRINDISI, and ALEXANDRIA ; (2nd) to VENICE, ANCONA, 
and ALEXANDRIA; or (8rd) by the ST. GOTHARD or SWITZERLAND ROUTE 
to MILAN and BOLOGNA, 


Peninsular and Oriental Steamer leaves Brindisi every Monday, and reaches Alexandria 
im 8 days, The P. and O. boat leaves Venice, every Thursday, and Ancona, Friday, In 


time for Brindisi. Austrian Lloyd and Plorio-Rubattino Steamers, weekly—See 
Bradshaw's Gwides, 


Distances and Time of Journey.—To Cologne (393 miles), 19 hours; to Mayence, by rail (112 
miles), 4 hours ; to Innsbruck, by rail (387 miles), 18 hours, exclusive of stoppages, viz.:— Miinich, 
12 hours, Kufetein, 4 hours, Innsbruck, 2 hours; to Botzen or Bolzano, by the Brenner Tunnel, 
by rail (80 miles), 6 hours ; to Verona, by rail,6 hours. Thence (for Brindisi) to Bologna, 6 hours; 
Ancona, 4 honrs; Brindisi, 11 hours, in time for the P. & O. Steamer, every Monday, to Alexandria 
(825 milee),in 8 days, Orto Venice, by rail (72 miles), 4 hours; thence by P. & O. Steamer to 
Ancona and Brindisi, in 2 days. For tho St. @othard—Mayence (as above) to Heidelberg and 
Bale, 218 miles; Bale to Lucerne, 69 miles; Lucerne, by the St. Gothard Tunnel, to Milan, 178 
miles ; Milan to Bologna, 210 miles; thence to Brindisi. 


Pares,—Through Ticket to Brindisi, £11 17s. and £8 13s. By Steamer to Alexandria, £12 and 
£9.—See Bradshaw's Continental Guide for farther particulars. Holders of through tickets via 
Harwich, &c., may break the journey at certain places. 


Luggage.—In Germany, the quantityallowed is about 55 ibs.; the charge for overweight from ls. 11d- 
to Ss. 8d. per 101b. In Switzerland and Itsly, no free allowance. 


HOMEWARD. 

ALEXANDRIA to BRINDISI, BOLOGNA, VERONA ; or, to ANCONA, VENICE, VERONA; 
thence by INNSBRUCK, MUNICH, MAYENCE, COLOGNE, to ENGLAND. Or, to 
BOLOGNA, MILAN, LUCERNE, BALE, &c. 

Peninsular and Oriental Steamer leaves Alexandria every Wednesday, or Thursday, and 
reaches Brindisi in 3 days; thence to Ancona and Venice, in 2daye. Or by Austrian Lloyd 
Steamer. 

a ————— 
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ROUTE Ill. 

LONDON TO OSTEND (OR HARWICH 
TO ANTWERP), COLOGNE, MAYENCE, 
MUNICH, INNSBRUCK, THE BRENNER, 
VERONA, BOLOGNA, ANCONA, BRINDISI, 
AND ALEXANDRIA; OR, VENICE, 
ANCONA, AND ALEXANDRIA; OR, BY 
THE ST. GOTHARD TO MILAN AND 
BOLOGNA. 

The Brenner Route, over the Alps, opened 1867, 
is one of the four direct routes across the Conti- 
nent (the other three being the Mont Cenis, St. 
Gothard, and Simmering routes), connecting 
Central Europe with Italy without a break. 
For the St. Gothard, see page 29, and Routes 
9 and 10. During the Franco-German war of 
1870-71, when the routes vid Marseilles and 
Mont Cenis were suspended, the Overland mail, 
after October, 1870, was sent this way to Brindisi, 
and it was found to answer well, as the quickest and 
safest ofany. The Queen’s messenger, in charge of 
‘the mail, on one occasion, performed the journey 
of 1,800 miles in 72 hours. A weekly express train, 
for Alexandria, left London every Friday evening, 
and was timed to go through, vid Ostend or Calais, 
80 as to reach Brindisi in time for the steamer. 


The route passes Brussels, Cologne, and Mayence 
on the Rhine, Miiaich, the Tyrol, Innsbruck, and 
over the Brenner, in some of the finest Alpine 
scenery in Europe; thence to Verona, Padua, 
Bologna, Rimini, Ancona, and down the Adriatic 
¢o Brindisi. Intervals for refreshments, 15 to 50 
minutes, are allowed at Aschaffenburg, Miinich, 
Kufstein, Innsbruck, Ala, Verona, Bologna (where 
the Mont Cenis route comes in), and Pescara. Bed 
carriages (coupés lits) can be engaged between 
Bologna and Brindisi. Baggage can be registered, 
ata fixed through rate, to save trouble and expense. 
Changes of carriages take place here and there. 

Persons who do not like travelling by night, or 
on Sunday, may break the journey and sleep at the 
towns by starting a few days earlier, according to 
information given in the Time Bills of the routes. 
All the trains and boats run daily, except the 
train beyond Padua to Brindisi, which is a 
speclul express, despatched only on Mondays, to 
convey the mails.—Postage to India and Ceylon, 
&ce., see Post Office Guide. 

Dover.—See Route 2, 
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Ostend and Calais —See Routes 2 and 9 
Brussels.—See Route 9. 


LIEGE. in Belgium. 

Population, 123,500. 

Banxers.—Sauvage and Co. 

Manufacturing town on the Meuse, among coal 
mines, where hardware and firearms are made, 
and best described in Scott’s Quentin Durward. 
St. Paul’s Cathedral; Church of St, Jacques; the 
Prince Bishop's Palace, now the Palais de Justice. 

AACHEN (or Aix-la-Chapelle), in 

Prussia, on the Rhenish Rail. 

Population, 102,400. 

BanxErs.—Société d'Escompte; Schweizer and 
Co.; Crédit Lyonnais. 

Cathedral, in which the founder, Charlemagne 
(Carolus Magnus), is buried; Town Hall, on site 
of the Emperor's Palace ; and its excellent Sulphur 
Springs. Here the treaties of 1668 and 1748 were 
concluded, and a congress was held in 1818. 

Cologne and Mayence.—See Route 9. 

ASCHAFFENBURG (Bavaria), on the 

Ludwig of Hesse Rail. 

Population, 10,700. 

An old town on the Maine, near Spessart Forest. 
and a Villa, modelled after one at Pompeii, built by 
the late King of Bavaria. 

Royel Palace built by the Archbishop-Electors, 
Miinich, the capital of Bavaria.—See Route 12. 
Kufatein, on South Austrian Rail. Population, 

1,800, A small Austrian Fortress, on the Inn, in 

the Tyrol. 

INNSBRUCK Railway Station & Telegraph. 

‘The capital of the Austrian Tyrol, on the Rivers 
Inn and Sill. 

Population, 20,600. 

Horers.—Tyrol; De l'Europe; Goldene Sonne- 

Bankers.—Payr and Sanvico; M. Lowe. 

Raitway.—To Botsen, Salzburg, Miinich, and 
Vienna. 

Ossecrs or Notice.—Church of the Court, with 
its twenty-eight Bronze Statues of the Members of 
the House of Hapsburg; Museum (the Golden 
Roof); Theatres Palace ; University ; the Grave of 
Hofer, Rudolf Fountain. 

Hence by the Brenner Pass gnd Tunnel to 


Botzen (or Bolzano), by road and by rail. 


ROUTE 3.—VERONA—PADUA—ITINERARY OF ROUTE. 


Therailover the Brenner Pass ascends the Sill, 
past the Stubayer-thal, to Steinach, where Hofer 
slept before the battle of Berg Isel; thence to the 
Brenner Lake and the top of the Pass, which is 
4,260ft. above the sea, Then down, past the source 
of the Eisach, and the Brenner Baths, to Sterzing, 
2,960ft. above the sea. Pass the Ladisch Bridge, 
where the Tyrolese defeated Lefébre, 1809; 
Brixen ; Klausen ; and Botzen (or Bolzano), in the 
midst of beautiful mountain scenery; on to 


Trient, or Trent, on the Adige; famous for 
the Council held 1545-63, in the Church of Sta, 
M. Maggiore. Population, 17,000. 


VERONA — Railway Station and Telegraph, 


An ancient fortified city, forming part of the 
old military Quadrilateral, now transferred to the 
new kingdom of Italy. 

Population, 69,000. 


Rartways.—To Venice, Mantua, Padua, Vicenza, 
Botzen,—See Bradshaw's Continental Guide. 


Horers.—Des Deux Tours; De la Tour do 
Londres. 


BanxErs.—Pincherli Bros. and Co. 


Ossects oF Noticoz.—Roman Amphitheatre; 
Arch called Porta del Borsarl; the Gate of St. Sisto; 
Porta Nuova; Palace del Consiglio; Tombs of the 
Scaligeri; Museum Lapidario; Cathedral; Churches 
of San Zenone, San Fermo Maggiore, San Giorgio 
Maggiore, Santa Anastasia, Palaces Canopa, Maffei, 
Giusti, Bevilacqua, Giusti; the so-called Tomb of 
Juliet; Theatres of Filarmonico, Varandas; Store 
Bridges. Rail to Milan, Mantua, Padua, Venice, 
&¢.—See Bradshaw's Handbook to Italy. 


PADUA (Padova).—Railway Station & Tel. 


Population, 47,500. 

A fine old walled city (near the Brenta); having 
arcaded stfM¥ets, @ Cathedral, St. Antony’s and 
other Churches, a Clock Tower, and a University, 
where Tasso and Columbus studied. Livy, the 
historian, was born at Albano, six miles off. 


(Padua to Venice.—Thence to Ancona and 
Alexandria. See Route 8, Or by rail to Bologna.) 


Padua to Este and Ferrara, both connected 
With the houses of Brunswick and Guelf; and 


Bologna.—See Route § for this, Ancona, &c. 
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ITINERARY OF ROUTE— 
LONDON—BRENNER—BRINDISI— 
AND BACK. 


111 Calais 
North of | 178 Lille. 
Franceand | 246 Brussels (buffet)* 144 
Belgium (Custom House. To Waterloo, 12. Ve 
Rails. B11 Liége.. 
845 Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle) .. 4 
390 Cologne (buffet) ... 0 
{Custom House] 
Rhenish 
Rail. 
56 Coblenz (buffet) 
[To Ems, 16.] 
Ludgwig ( 116 Mayence.... 
of Hesse 4 [To Heidelberg, 60. *poiBrankfore 21; 4 
Rail. 137 Darmstadt ...... 
163 Aschaftenburg ... 
220 Wurzburg (buffet) 
294 Gunzenhausen 
Bavarian 395 Miinich (buffet) 
437 Rosenheim... 
[To Salzburg, 55; Vienna, 244.) 
459 Kufstein (buffel)... ss 
[Custom House.] 
f 503 Innsbrack (buffet) 
South 526 Brenner 
Austrian { 618 Trent.... 
Rail. 645 Ala (buff< 
[Custom House. 
679 Verona (buffet)... i 
Upper {To Milan, 104; Padua, 48; 
Italian Venice, 71.] 
Rail. 704 Mantua. 


742 Modena. 


8.Italan { 765 Bologna (buffet) 
Rail. (1238 Brindisi 


N.B.—For Bologna to Brindisi, see Route 2. 


LONDON—ST. GOTHARD—BRINDISL 

The Itinerary follows the Brenner Route, as 
above, to Mayence, Thence to Mannheim and 
Heidelberg, 60 miles; Bruchsal (junction for Ulm) 
and Carlsruhe, 125 miles ; Oos (for Baden Baden) 
and Appenweier (for Strassburg), 185 miles; Offen- 
burg (Black Forest Line for Schaffhausen, é&c.) 
and Freiburg, 178 miles; Bale, 218 miles. Thence 
to Olten, 24 miles; Lucerne, 59 miles. Thence 
through the St. Gothard Tunnel, to Milan, 178 
miles; and Bologna, 210 miles. Thence as in 
Route 10, 


* Or, London to Harwich {Farkeston) 69 miles; Antwerp 
(by Great Eastern Steamer) 140 miles; Brussels 167 miles. 
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SKELETON ROUTE IV. 


OUTWARD. 
ALEXANDRIA to CAIRO, SUEZ, and ADEN.—OVERLAND RAIL. 


Peninsular and Oriental Steamer leaves Venice every Thursday; Brindisi every Monday ; 
aud arrives at Alexandria every Thursday, 

Peninsular and Oriental Steamer leaves Suez every Thursday, or perhaps a day earlier. 

a o » arrives at Aden every Tuesday. 
N.B—All the Friday Departures aro for Bombay; alternate Thursdays for Calcutta and 

Ching; every other Saturday for Australia. On alternate weeks passengers. from London 
for Bombay change steamers at Suez. ‘The Messageries Steamer leaves Suez every 
other Monday; British India, Orient, and other Lines according to date —See Steamer 
List in Bradshaw's Guides. 


Austrian Lloyd Steamer leaves Trieste every Friday. 


Passengers from England.—2nd class passengers may book by P. and O. Steamers to Alexan- 


dria, and may travel 2nd class through Kyypt; but 2nd class accommodation is not guaranteed > 
east of Suez, except a few berths provided for servants of Ist class passengers. Through &y 
passengers do not go via Cairo. a 

Distances,—Venice to Brindisi, 395 miles; Brindisi to Alexandria (by sea), 825 miles; Alexandria . 
ro (by rail), 162 miles (in 7 hours); trip to Suez (through the Desert), by rail, 220 a 

miles (in 10 hours); Suez to Aden, by Red Sea, 1,308 miles. ’ 


Time. of Journ 11 days from Venice (20 from London), viz.:—6 to Alexandria and Suez 
6 down the Red Sea to Aden. 


Fares.—From Venice, Ancona, or Brindisi to Aden—Ist class, £38 for asingle berth; children, 
(3to 10 years old), half fare; one child under 8 years, free. Fore Cabin—2nd class Passengers 
and European Servants, £27. Reserved Cabin, £95. A reduction of 20 and 10 per cent is 
made in Return Tickets beyond Suez, within 6 and 12 months, 

These charges are for séa passage only, in the Company's ships; and are exclusive of wines, 
spirits, and beer (to be bought on board), but inclusive of transit charges through Egypt, which 
are £3, Ist class; £2, 2ud class; children (3 to 10 years), half fare. ‘They include charges for 
steam tenders to the shore, omnibus to the hotel and station, and the rail; in fact, all charges 
for conveyance from ship 9 ship between Alexandria and Suez. Passengers are charged for 
refreshments. 


Luggage.—In the stcamer,8 wt. are allowed Ist class; 1} cwt. 2nd class; and children (3to 10 
yours), fora whole cabin, 4} cwt.; married couple, in reserved cabin, 9 ewt. Overweight in 
the steamer, 10s. per cwt. as far as Alexandria, or £1 per ewt. beyond Suez; and 7s. per er 
ewt. through Egypt. Passengers proceeding vid Venice or Brindisi to join the Company's 1 
steamers at Suez can ship baggage at London at 20s. per cwt., and 303. for overweight above ei 
Sewt. If vid Trieste it must be shipped so as to arrive at Suez ‘a week in advance. » 


HOMEWARD. 
ADEN to SUEZ, ALEXANDRIA, and ENGLAND. 


Peninsular and Oriental Steamer arrives about every Wednesday or Thursday. 
y es w» leaves Alexandria every Wednesday or Thursday, or 
N.B.—Every Wednesday from Bombay; every other Wodneeday | hing ; 
Bl y from Bombay; every other Wednesday from Chi i : 
from Australia, A delay may occur, especially ia the spring monscon. Sa Colonia, sid t 
“a 
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ROUTE Iv. 
LONDON TO ALEXANDRIA, CAIRO, SUEZ, 
AND ADE! 


To Alexandria by way of Brindisi, see Route 2; 
where Alexandria is described. 

Overland Rail across the Isthmus of Suez.— 
The Peninsular and Oriental Company's mails 
artive weekly, on Thursday mornings, and are des- 
patched overland 5 or 6 hours afterwards by special 
trains, usually by night, so as to leave Suez on the 
‘Tharsday midnight following. Passengers by the 
Leadon boat go through the Canal. Distance, 
vié Benha, Zagazig, and Ismailia,224milesinabout 
10 hours, including 1 hour 40 minutes stoppages. 
From Alexandria the rate is 30 miles an hour; 
Benha to Suez, 25 miles. On the line to Cairo (131 
miles long), the Stations are as follow:—) 


Miles. Miles. 

0 Alexandria 87} Birket-el-Sab 

17} Kafr-Dawar 1012 Benha, or Bennab, 
26) Abou-Hummcis Junction (here the 
384 Damanhoor Suez line parts off) 


54f Tell-el-Barood 109} Tooh or TAkh 
Kafr-Zayat 1213 Callionb 
97) Tantah 131 Cairo 


Eevetian Governueat TARiPr 


Dasonrrniox or Coms, 
English Sovereign 
Shilling...... 


Plastres. Paras, 
i 0 


Napoleon (20 Franc piece) .... 16 6 
French Dollar (5 Franc piece)... 19 10) 4 
Spanish Dollar ......0. | 20 28} 3 
Dollar (Maria Teresa) 17 20 = 
Austrian Sequin. ... 45 46( 5 
Rupee . 8 25) © 
Egyp 10) 0 
Tarkish Pound .. 87 80 
Ezyptian Dollar 20 0 
Tarkish Dollar 18 0 


A Piastre is 40 Paras, or, 2hd. A Rotolo is nearly 
an English Ib, 


Tanvy (?) of Wires AND Liquors DURING THE 
‘Trane 


At the 


Ale and Porter 


Conanewaaune 
ancocooooconms! 


Tea or Coffee, per cup (extra 
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N.B.—Fares and freights in Egypt have of late 
increased 15 per cent. 


Have your flask filled with brandy forrail and desert 
travelling, as cramps often attack the stomach in the 
desert, it being plercingly cold at nightand sultry by 
day. The vell must be taken in the pocket, to be 
worn in crossing from Cairo to Suez. The water 
is salt. 


Leaving Alexandria, the traveller passes through 
the flat and uninteresting Delta of the Nile. A few 
villages, with dwarf palm trees,mosques, and clusters 
of mud hovels, break the dull uniformity of the 
prospect, now and then enlivened by a few sailing 
boats passing up and down the Nile. Whole 
families are seated in them, the women wear- 
ing the yastmuthar (white mask). Hordes of 
buffaloes and camels wander along the banks, an 
occasional stray traveller passes on a camel, and the 
incessant creaking noise of the sakias, or water mills, 
for irrigating the land is heard. Kafr-Dawar 
Station.—A defensive position, the head-quarters 
of Arabi, after the destraction of the Alexandria 
Forts. Then Damanhoor Station, the iron via- 
duct at Kafr-Zayat (on the Rosetta branch of the 
river Delta), &c., to Tantah, where Christians 
were massacred; and where 4,000.men and 26 guns 
surrendered to Sir A. Alison and 6 Companies of 
Highlanders. Birket-el-Sab. 


Benha, or Bennah, where theCairoand Suez lines 
join. For continuation of rail to Suez, see page 32. 
Here Mr. R. Stephenson constructed the ten- 
arch tubular bridge over the Nile (the Damietta 
| branch), 870 feet in length, Unlike the Britannia 
tubular bridge the railway passes over the top— 
| apath being left at the side of the lines for foot 
passengers; and as the Nile, during its annual 
flood, rises within about 8 feet of this bridge, its 
middle part, 150 feet in length, is made to turn 
upon the centre pillars, so as to stand lengthwaye 
down the river when required. 


Observe the peculiar manner in which the 
Mahommedans perform their worship, with their 
faces turned towards the Holy City (Mecca). 


From Benha pass Callioub Station to Cairo, 


see page 34, Benha Junction is 102 miles from 
Alexandria,~30 from Cairo, and 122 from Suez, 
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From Benha, the Stations towards Suez are— 


Miles. Miles, 

114 Minet-el-Kamh Ismailia, on the Suez 

126 Zagazig [branch to Canal, to left. 
Cairo} 178 Serapeum 


136} Abu Hamed, or, 188$ Faid 


Hammad 201 Geneffe 
143 Tel-el-Kebir 212 Shalouffe, or, 
156$ Mahsama, or, Chalouf 
Mahsameh 224 Sues. 
1705 Nefishe 


‘This part of the line, near the Sweet Water 
Canal, was traversed by the British Army, 1882 
(see page 25). Minet-el-Kamh, near Kharich, 
where Arabi was born. Tel-el-Kebir (or Tell- 
el-Kibir, the “ Great Hill"), close to the English 
Cemetery, and the scene of the Battle of 12th 
September, when Arabi’s army of 26,000 was 
defeated by 11,000 British, after a night march 
under the stars, and a twenty minutes rush over 
the Egyptian defences. The march by the stars 
was guided by Commander Rawson, who died of 
wounds received in the attack. 


EGYPT. 

This country (called by the ancients Agyptus, 
and in Scripture Afisraim) comprises all the land 
in the north-east extremity of Africa. It lies 
between 31°, 36°, and 24°, 31° north latitude, 
and 25° and 37° sast longitude ; area about 170,000 
aquare miles; population, 6,000,000; is 500 miles 
long and 400 broad, but at a distance of 150 miles 
from the sea, it diminishes so much as scarcely 
to measure 21 or 24 miles between the moun- 
tains on the east and west. It is subdivided 
into Lower Egypt, on the Delta, called by the 
natives Babrich (from Arable “Bahr,” water and 
sea), a maritime province—capital Cairo (or the 
Victorious). Middle Egypt, called by the natives 
“Vostani—capital Benisouef. Upper Egypt, called 
by the natives Sald—capital Assousn (Syenc), near 
the first cataract, where Nubia begins—a country 
politically subject to Egypt. Several railways now 
traverse the Delta, extending from Alexandria up 
to Assiout, 360 miles above Cairo, making a net- 
work connecting most of the towns and villages. 
A telegraph wire has‘been laid to Khartoum, at 
the junction of the Blue and White Nile, in lat. 16°, 
Surveys have been made for a railway to Khartoum, 

The country of Egypt undergoes perlodicai changes, 


In the summer, it seems to carry life into the land 
the verdure being most beautiful, the air impregnated 
with perfumes, and the landscape animated by 
numerous flocks. In the winter the soll is brown 
and miry, the land Jaid under water, spaces appear 
unoccupied and uncultivated; the plains then look 
naked, with theexception of the numerous date trees. 


‘The entire country consists of a long valley, 
through which the Nile flows, bounded on each 
side by mountains and barren deserts, and gradually 
widening as it nears the sea. The mouths of that 
sweet river (so called from the soft, sweet flavour 
of its water) give the form of the Greek letter A 
to the lower portion of the country, from whence it 
is termed the Delta, comprising an area of about 
12,000 square miles, studded over with towns and 
villages. This is the Biblical Land of Goshen. Its 
soil is exceedingly fertile. The climate is ex- 
tremely hot during the inundation, and the nights 
cool, with heavy dews (rain scarcely ever falling in 
this country). Ophthalmia is very prevalent, caus- 
ing blindness, and during the warm season the 
plague sometimes rages with great virulence. 

‘The artificial hatching of eggs in ovens is peculiar 
to this country, as also is the carrying of beehives 
in the boats plying along the Nile, the bees from 
which seek the flowers on the banks by day 
and return to their hives at night. The bulk of 
the population are Arabs; the Fellahs, or pea- 
santry, are in a most degraded and wretched 
state, The complexion of the Egyptians is of a 
dusky brown. They are indolent, timid, and 
very dirty. The Copts (who are descended from 
the first Egyptians that became Christians) are an 
ingenious and business-like people. 

‘Their manufactures and productions are cotton, 
ivory, ostrich feathers, spices, gums, rice, wheat, 
barley, doura, tobacco, flax, indigo, sugar cane, 
oranges, dates, lemons, figs, almonds, plantains, 
sail cloth, glass blowing, paper, iron foundry, 
gun making, tanning, gunpowder, &. Its antiqui- 
ties are the Pyramids, Catacombs, Sphinxes, the 
ruins of Edfou, Thebes, Karnak, Memphis, é&c. 
Cataracts of the Nile, Obelisks, Lakes, &c. The 
religion of the ruling people is Mahometan, but the 
Copts and Franks are Christians. 

This country appears to have been founded in 
2188 .c. by Menes (called in Scripture Misraim), 


the second son of Ham, but Champollion fixes this 
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event in 2782 B.c., and according to Mane (the 
high priest of Heliopolis) there were sixteen dynas- 
ties from that monarch, ending with Timaus, until 
the conquest of this country by the Hiksyos 
(Shepherd Kings) in 2084 3.c., who, after tyran- 
nising two-hundred and sixty years over the inhabi- 
tants, were expelled by Thothmes, king of Upper 
Egypt, in 1825 3. c., who was succeeded by Amenoph 
L; he governed with moderation, and had many 
of the monuments erected which still remain on the 
banks of the Nile; as those of Seumeh and Amada in 
Nubia, some at Karnak and Medinet Habou, thetwo 
obelisks at Alexandria, and the lake of Fayoum or 
Moeris. He was succeeded by Amenoph II., whose 
gon, Amenoph III., built the palace of Luxor, and 
made additions to that of Karnak; the statues at 
Kourua are supposed to represent him. In 1722 
13.c. Sesostris or Rameses succeeded to the throne, 
In 111538.c. Joseph became prime minister of one of 
the princes of theeighteenth dynasty. All the kings 
of this nation were called Pharaoh, which signifies 
“sovereign,” and the Israelites settled themselves in 
the land of Goshen. In 1635 B.c. Joseph died here, 
aged 110. In 1571 3.c. Moses was born in this 
land, and ion 149] 3.c. the Exodus of the Israelites 
took place from this country. In 1327 B.c. Seti, 
the wisest and best of the Egyptian monarchs, 
flourished. In 13068.c. his son Rameses (Sesostris 
the Great of the Greeks) succeeded to the throne. 
He divided the country into provinces, built the first 
fleet for war, penetrated as far as the Ganges in 
India, formed canals, bad a’ survey taken of the 
country, levied a land tax, enlarged the temple 
of Thebes, and raised Egypt to the highest pitch of 
power and splendour. 


In 1082 3.c. Cheops or Cheunnis ruled, during 
whose reign the first Pyramid was built. In 
719 s.c.,in the reign of Pharaoh Boccharis, the 
Ethiopian Sabacos (Shabac), conquered the king- 
dom. In 675 3.c. Sethos (high priest of Phtha) 
seated himself on the throne. After that an oli- 
garchy was established, but one of the members 
of it (Psammeticus of Sais) being expelled, returned 
with Greek and Carian mercenaries, and in 650 .c. 
teok upon himself the kingdom. From this period 
Egyptian history becomes authentic. This king 
died in 617 B.c., and was succeeded by hisson Necho, 
the Pharaoh Necho of Scripture. Be built fleets 
both in the Mediterranean and Red Seas, attempted 
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to unite them by cutting a canal (96 miles long) 
across the Isthmus of Suez, in which work 120,000 
persons perished. His fleet sailed through tho 
straits of Babelmandeb, along Africa, doubling, it is 
reported, the Cape of Good Hope (2,0C0 years before 
the Portuguese re-discovery of this route), and 
returned to Egypt through the Straits of Gibraltar. 
This monarch was deprived of all his conquests by 
Nebuchadnezzar (son of Naborolasser). In 601 B.c 
hisson Psammissucceeded him ; hedirected anexpe- 
dition into Ethiopia. In 594 n.c. Apries (Pharaoh 
Hopra of Scripture) succeeded him, but was put to 
death by Nebuchadnezzar in 570 B.c., and was suc- 
ceeded by Amasis, who married a Greek woman, 
and allowed the Greeks to establish a trading 
factory at Naucratis, 

Pythagoras, Solon, and Thales visited the country 
at this period, when it had reached a pitch of great 
prosperity. In 525 p.c. Psammenitus succeeded 
He was put to death by Cambyses, king of Persia, 
who conquered the kingdom, and ruled over the 
Egyptians with great severity. The country was 
then governed by Persian Satrapsor Governors. In 
422 p.c. the Egyptians revolted, but were sup- 
pressed by Xerxes, at whose demise they again 
revolted and electec Iausiris their king, who surren- 
dered to Megabysus (tho Persian Satrap), and was 
treacherously crucified by order of ArtaxerxesI. In 
410 B.¢, Amyrtoous of Sais drove the Persians from 
the land, which retained its independence until sub- 
jugated in 350 w.c. by Darius Ochas, thus fulfilling 
the prophecy of Ezekiel; for this country has since 
that time been under the dominion of foreigners, 
It was afterwards subdued by Alexander the Great 
in 332 B.c., who, after his journey across the desert, 
ordered the city of Alexandria to be built. 

Ptolemy (surnamed Soter) took possession of the 
throne, founded the museum, library, and academy 
at Alexandria, in 284 n.c., at which Euclid and 
Appollonius were professors, and exerted himself 
to encourage learning, &c, In 284 n.c. Ptolemy II. 
(surnamed Philadelpbus) succeeded him, during 
whose reign the Septuagint translation of the Bible 
into Greek was accomplished; then the court was 
thrownopento effeminate luxury, but arts,sclences, 
and trade were promoted. He was succeeded by 
Ptolemy III. (surnamed Euergetes), in 246 8.c. In 
221 3.c. Ptolemy IV. (surnamed Philopater) came to 


the throne. He was a tyrant and a debauchee, 
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during whose reign the kingdom declined. Be was 
succeeded by Ptolemy V. (Epiphanes) in 204 s.c., 
after whom Ptolemy VI. (Philomater) reigned in 
181 B.c. He was succeeded in 145 s.c. by Ptoleny 
VII. (Physcon), to whom in 116 3.c. succeeded 
Ptolemy VIII. (surnamed Lathurus). In 80 B.c. 
Ptolemy IX. (Alexander) mounted the throne, and 
in 65 B.c. Ptolemy X. (Auletes) succeeded to the 
crown. He nominated as his successors his two 
elder children (Ptolemy Dunysus, 13 years old, and 
Cleopatra, 17 years old), the Romans being left the 
superintendence and guardianship of his younger 
children. 


Cleopatra set aside her brother’s claims, and in 51 
B.c. ascended the throne. At her death in 30 
3.¢. this kingdom became a Roman province, and 
so continued until a.p. 636, when the second Caliph 
of the Saracens (Omar) expelled the Romans from 
t. He was succeeded in a.p. 655 by Moawiah, andin 
1095it was governed by Noureddin. In 1192 Saladin 
(so formidable to the Crusaders) took possession 
of it. He instituted the military corps of Mamelukes, 
who in 1242 raised one of their own officers to the 
throne, and the country was governed by princes 
chosen from that body until 1570, when it yielded 
to the victorious arms of Sultan Selim, after which 
it continued to be ruled over by Beys appointed 
by the Sublime Porte. These viceroys distracted 
the entire country with civil wars, and in 1786 
Hassan Ali, the celebrated Turkish admiral, 
gained several victories over them, but did not 
subdue them. 


In 1798 Bonaparte invaded it and defeated the 
Beys; his fleet was destroyed the sume year by 
Nelson at Aboukir, or at the “ Battle of the Nile,” 
and in 1801 a British force under Abercrombie 
(who was killed) drove the French out of the 
country. The Turkish Pasha, the cruel but talented 
Mehemet Ali, finding the power of the Mamelukes 
broken by their conflicts with the French, invited 
them to his palace (1811), under the pretext of an 
entertainment, and then had them treacherously 
slaughtered. This raised him to absolute power. 
In 1820 and 1821 he sent bis son Ibrahim Pasha 
with an army along the Nile, southward, con- 
quered all the tribes as far as the borders of 
Abyssinia, overran Syria, parts of Asia Minor, and 


Arabia. In 1827 his fleet, with the Sultan’s, was 
destroyed at Navarino 
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In 1832 he declared war against Tarkey, but 
through the intervention of British troops, was 
compelled to evacuate Syria, after the battle of St. 
Jean d’Acre; a peace was concluded in 1833, and 
he was confirmed in the hereditary possession of 
this country, by paying merely a tribute to the 
Porte. He advanced the Egyptians in commercial, 
agricultural, and manufacturing knowledge, effected 
most important and valuable changes in all the 
departments of the state, and had the Mahmoodie 
canal constructed. In 1848, on account of his 
advanced age, his son, Ibrahim Pasha, took the reins 
of government, and followed up his father's polley. 
He was succeeded by Abbas Pasha (the son of 
Youssouf Bey, the eldest son of Mehemet All, who 
died in 1818), at whose death Said Pasha ascended 
the throne. Said died in January, 1863, soon after 
a visit to England, and was succeeded by hisnephew, 
Ismail Pasha (a son of Ibrahim), born in 1830; and 
Ismail by his son Tewfik, 1879, now the reigning 
Viceroy. The post of Viceroy is now hereditary in 
his family, subject to the payment of an annual 
tribute to his Suzerain the Sultan. A Chamber 
of Delegates was summoned August, 1871, to meet 
the Viceroy, as the first step towards something like 
a constitutional government. 

Latterly Egypt has grown rich and prosperous, 
especially through the cultivation of cotton, first 
introduced by an Italian doctor into his garden 
about 130. It is now well supplied with railways ; 
and telegraph wires counect all the towns. 


CATRO-— Railway Station and Telegraph. 
Native Names.—Masr, or Misr (the Mizraim) of 
the Bible; El Kéhirah (Italianised to Cairo), 
« the Victorious; ” and Unim-ed-Dunya, “Mother 
of the World.” 
‘Area, 3 square miles; length, 3 miles; breadth, 
1} mile. Population, 368,000, including foreigners. 
Horers.—Late Shepheard’s, the most frequented 
by travellers. Cook's Pavilion is here; where 
cheques may be cashed and information got about 
Nile trips, dragomans, &c. Grand New Hotel; an 
immense pile built by the Peninsula and Oriental 
Company, and sold to the Viceroy. Hotel du Nil, 
an old palace of the Pasha; Hotel d’Orient; 
Hotel des Ambassadeurs. Griffiths’ Railway 
Hotel, good second.class English hotel. 
BoarDINnG-novse.—Mrs. Tremaine, within five 


minutes’ walk of the Railway Station. 
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WaERMOMETER.—Averages 98° in July, 68° ia 
December. 

OmwnisusEs.—To Boulac, to meet the Nile steam 
packets. 

Raitway.—To Alexandria and Suez; also from 
Boulak-Dacrour (near Cairo) to Assiout, following 
the west branch of the Nile; 360 miles. 


H. B. M.'s Mixisrsr.—His Excellency, Major 
Sir E. Baring, K.C.3.I. Vicr-Conson.—J. E. 
Wallis, Esq. U.8. Consut.—C. Pomeroy, Esq. 

Bawxers.—Bank of Egypt; Anglo-Egyptian 
Bank. Postage, 8d. to 10d. to England. 

Guwes.— 6s. per day. 

Converances.—Donkeys,with boys, Is. perhour. 

Caraiacrs.—20s. per diem. 

CaeriscE anv Parr.—To the Pyramids, 20 frs., 
and 2frs. to the Sais.—For information on thisand 
other points, the ascent of the Nile, &c., travellers 
may inquire of Messrs. Cook é Son, as above, 

Ascent oy THE Nite.—From Boulac—see 
page 49. , 

€nc1is# Cavurce Sravice is performedon Sun- 
days at the new half Gothic Church. 

Miss Whately's School and Medical Mission. 

Care Cnaxrant, near the European Bazaar. 

Buors.—As to these, a correspondent writing 
uot long ago, says, “ Everything here is frightfully 
dear, and if tourists were to bring ont thelr pro- 
visions, such as cheese, biscuits, bacon, hem, 
pickles, and preserved meats, &., the saving would 
not be less than 100 percent, Foryourinstruction, 
T pick out an item or two from some of my bills:— 
Tea in Cairo, 5s. 6d. to 6s. per Ib.; same quality in 
England, 8s. to 8s. 6d. Coffee in Cairo, 23. to 
2s, 4d.; same at home, Is. 4d. Pichles, 1s. 6d. 
per bottle, or 16s. per dozen in Cairo; in London, 
94., ov 8s. per dozen. Butter (Irish), 18, 9d. to 2s. 
perlb. Cheshire cheese, ordinary quality, 1s. 9.; 
fine, 2s. per Ib; not more than 1s. in London. 
Bacon, dirty looking, smacks strongly of Ireland, 
Is. 6d. per Ib. Hams, very poor, 1s. 9d. per Ib. 
whole hams ; 2s, cut. Lunch biscuits, 71b. tins, 8 
in London, 3s. Oatmeal, 8d. per Ib., or 98. 4d. por 
stone; in London, 2d. per Ib. or 2s, 4d. per stone. 
Fresh meat, beef, and mutton, from 1s., sometimes, 
1s. 64, But I shall not multiply instances; I have 
¢iven you sufficient to prove what every foreign 


resident here knows to his cost, that Catto is now 
one of the dearest cities in the world, A mission- 
ary told me that, six years ago, he could live as well 
upon £90 a year as he can do now upon £200.” 

The place is half French, half Oriental. The 
Streets are extremely narrow (5 to 6 feet wide 
and upwards), £0 built to exclude the rays of the 
sun, except the Ezbekeeyeh Square, which is large 

and open, half-a-mile long and one-third bread, 
having on the south two modern palaeos with 
gardens; on the west a plain wall and another 
palace, on the site of the palace of the famous 
Memlook Bey (El-Elfee), in which Bonaparte and 
Kleber resided. In the adjacent garden Kleber was 
assassinated. Some of the streets have been widened. 
and improved, and are supplied with gas and 
water. They are in five divisions. 

Quarters. — Harat-el-Yahood, situated in the 
west part of the old city. It islarge, close, dirty, 
40 narrow that two persons can barely pass each 
other, with filth piled up a foot above the thresholds 
of the doors, and occupied by Jews. Thestreets 
are generally densely thronged with people, nimble 
donkeystrotting along rapidly with tinkling bells, 
lines of camels with vast burdens on their sides, 
whilst amidst all this noise, hum, and confusion, 
shopkeepers, habited in rich costumes, sit at their 
warehousesenjoying the fragrance of their well-filled 
Hookas, and totally indifferent to the noise and 
bustle around them. The two Greek quarters— 
the Copts, Harat-el-Ifreng, Ezbekeeyeh, and that 
locale situated between it and the canal, are all 
occupied by the Franks, and contain the Mooskce 
bazaars, hotels, European stores, and shops. 

Hovsss in the square, suburbs, and princtpal 
thoroughfares, are large, lofty, and airy, but in the 
other streets they almost touch each other; the 
buildings are disposed round a court. 

Garpens, both public and private, are covered 
with palm, acacia, banana, orange, lemon, and pome- 
granate trees, with trained vines, the entire foliage 
of which is so densely clotted with dust that their 
varlegated shades of colour are totally undiscernible. 
They are arranged in long parallel walks, having 
gutters on each side, and sub-divided into small 
square beds about two yards wide, banked up with 
ridges of mould half-a-foot high, but are well 
watered by means of a wheel worked by a buffalo, 


which thoroughly saturates bed a‘ter bed. 
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Bazaans.—Here you get gold and silver work, |should be searified, and sal ammoniee applied, 


jewellery, slippers, rhinoceros-hide sticks, &c. 

Baipors.—New girder bridge, 1,353f¢. long by 
38ft. wide, on stone piers, with swivel in the middle 
for shipping. Another bridge, on the road to the 
Pyramids, of five spans on sixteen cylinders, is 
600ft. long and 22 broad, and makes the fifth or 
sixth modern bridge erezted between this and the 
coast. 

Roaps.—The south leads to the Ezbekeeyeh and 
Frank quarters, and the north to the gate Bab-el- 
Hadeed, situated at the north-west angle of thecity; 
leading to Shoubra. They are straight, and well 
shaded with fine avenues of acacia, mulberry, and 
sycamore trees. 

Bouxparres.—East, by a part of the third wall, 
erected by Saladin; north, by a well-built lofty 
wall; west and south, by irregularly-built walls; 
north, east, and south, by mounds of rubbish, which 
cover the site of El Fusta, and on which the French 
erected forts. 

Gares.—Bab-en-Nasr (the Gate of Victory), with 
its two square towers, through which the caravans 
depart for Mecca; Bab-el-Futooh (Gate of Con- 
quest), with two round towers; Bab Zuweyleh 
(Zaweeleh), situated in the centre of the city, 
marks the south limit of the old city, has two 
massive, round fronted towers, with lofty and 
elegant mud’neh. Here all criminals are executed. 
Bab-el-Adawee, a solid structure, standing in the 
centre of the north-west portion ; another is Bab- 
el-Hadeed. Three of them were erected in 1807, 
and the others are the remains of gates built in 
the time of the Khaleefehs (Caliphs). 

Manvracrorres, &c. — Cotton, paper, candle- 
sticks, privting, linen, striped silks. Large cotton 
and sugar plantations now line both banks of the 
river, = 

Sport.—Found in the Delts, and above Cairo. 
All sorts of wild fowl, grey geese, storks, herons, 
ducks, teal, spoonbill, white heron or Ibis, flamingo, 
crane, kite, vultures, hawks, owl, hoopooes, golden 
oriel, kingfisher, wild boar, antelope. A double- 
barrel 8. bore, as well as a 12-bore, is desirable. 

Insxors.—Bugs (swarm in old houses), flies, lice 
{apt to be found in clean Hnen from the laundress, 
which should beexamined), lizards, mosquitoes,rats 
(swarm in the houses and Nile boats), and scorpions, 
3 inches long. If attacked by them the wound 


which obviates all danger. The traveller should 
provide himself with Keating's Insect Powder. 

Fesrivais.—The modern are:—The Ramadan, 
lasting for a month, from the middle of January to 
the middle of February; during which no Moslem 
eats, drinks, or smokes from sunrise to sunset. A 
cannon fs fired from the citadel every day at the 
end of the fast, and then feasting begins. Mahmat 
procession, which takes place preparatory to the 
departure of the great caravan to Mecca with 
pilgrims. Ahmad-el-Bedawee, in honour of the 
Moslem Seyyide Saint (descendant of the prephet 
Mahomet), held annually at Tauta in the Delta. 
Here dancing girls exhibit their agility, and the 
spectatorspartake most freely of coffee, and, report 
erenstates, drink that prohibited beverage, brandy. 

The ancient festivals were the Bubastis and 
Busiris, both celebrated in Lower Egypt. Sais 
or the burning gf lamps in honour of Neith 
(Minerva), was so named on account of the houses 
in the cities throughout Egypt being illuminated 
with lamps. Tho Dancing and Howling Dervishes. 
should be seen. 

Crimate.—November—themostbeautifulmonth. 
December andJanuary—rainy and cold; portable 
stoves should be provided by intended residents. 
as neither fire-places nor chimneysare to be found 
in any of the houses. February and March—most 
delightful, and as mild and temperateasan English 
summer. April—agreeable, but hot winds prevail. 
May—trying hot winds. June, July, August, and 
September—the four hottest months. October— 
fine. 

Kauweus (Corrze Sxors) number no less than 
1,000. Coffee only supplied. Pipes and tobacco 
must be taken there by the habitucs themselves. 

Hods (watering places for beasts) are numerons, 
and consist of a stone trough placed in an arched 
recess. Public schools held in the rooms abore 
them. 

Barus (Hummoms,” hencethename of the once 
celebrated Hummum’s Hotel in Covent Garden) 
number no less than 60; those with a piece of 
white cotton hanging over the doorare exclusively 
for females. Entering, the travellers pass through 
two passages, into the large chamber of repose, 
undress, then proceed to the heated chamber, 


and rest on a raised marble carpet-covercd 


fas Ge sha) 
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platform. In the centre is a domed cold waterfoun- 
tain; the form of the apartment is that of a cross, 
with four recesses, each covered with a dome; the 
pavement of white and black marble, interspersed 
with fine red tiles, and in one recess isa trough into 
which hot water is constantly flowing from a pipein 
the dome above it. The entireatmosphereisthat of 
steam. All the occupants are in a state of nudity, 
the variety of ages and colour, with the perfect 
monchalance of the bathers, present a most curious 
scene. The mode of bathing is luxurious in the 
highest degree. On entering the heated chamber 
the whole body soon perspires most profusely; the 
flesh is then gently shampooed, the attendant cracks 
the joints, rubs the skin with rasps; the head and 
face are then covered with a thick lather of soap, 
rubbed on /eef (fibres of the palm tree), an opera- 
tion thrice repeated, followed by general lathering 
and rubbing, a most luxurious enjoyment. The 
bather is then enveloped in a bathing dress, con- 
ducted to the chamber of repose, again rubbed 
snd soon afterwards dressed. 


Resting Hovses.—Firstly, ascertain that the 
natives do not consider the house haunted, or to 
have an “‘efreet” in it; as, in that case, noservants 
will remain in it. Secondly, bargain for the rental, 
and have a written agreement. 

Native Cuising.—As knives and forks are not 
generally used, the European, when receiving 
Egyptian society, can easily manage to instruct his 
“ chef-de-cuisine” to have dishes of small cucum- 
bers and vegetables scooped out and stuffed with 
spleed minced meat and rice. Minced meat, 
wrapped in vine leaves, cooked so that each leaf 
with its contents can be taken in the fingers. 
Fried meat, made into cakes and sausages. Above 
ll, neither pork nor ham must be used, as they are 
& Moslem’s abomination. Soups and rice are eaten 
with spoons. The etiquette of the country re- 
quires that the lady of the house should offer mor- 
sels of her own selection, with her own fingers; 
consequently, if her cuisine is thus arranged, no 
reach, of even European delicacy, takes place 
when such custom is observed, and, to refuse viands 
Offered in that manner is considered an insult; 
bat as all Egyptians eat much more than the 
generality of Europeans, when dining “en famille,” 
it is only necessary to state that you have partaken 


Safficiently, and that you find the cheer extremely 
good. 


At dinner, a small carpetis spread on the mat on’ 
the floor; a stool, cased with mother-of-pearl, is 
placed on it, on which is put a round copper tray: 
with a cakeof bread for each person. The handmaid 
(aslave) brings a copper ewer and basin, then pours 
water on the hands of each person sitting round the 
tray, having Eastern table napkins spread over their 
knees, all sitting & la Turque. One handmaid holds 
a water bottle, another fans a fly whisk. Sweet- 
meats in dishes are also placed on the tray, which 
the native eats with his meat. The ewer and basin 
are handed round after dinner for the guests to wash 
their mouths and hands. The carpet, tray, and stool 
are removed, and the whole repast is finished in 20 
minutes. 

Mosr Rewarkasre Ossgcts.—The Zobalah, 
or whirlwind of sand in the desert, and the Sura, 
or Mirage (caused by the heated stratum of air 
upon the glowing-surface of the plain). Nilometer, 
of Er Rhoda, for measuring the Nile, erected im 
864 a.D., on the island near Cairo. 

Lakes.—Birket-el-Feel, Elephant, and two small 
ones in the vicinity. 

Mosaugs.—300, the chief of which are, the 
Mosque in the Citadel (see below), and those of Hasa~ 
neyn, El Zame-el-Azhar, the University (founded 
in 869 a.p.), Mohammed Bey, El Hakim, Barkoo- 
keeyeb, Sultan Kalaoon, Abrafeeyeb, Ghoreeyeh, 
El Ghoree, El Mueiyad, Sultan Hassan, AprIbu 
Tooloon, Kasresh Shema, &c. The Tombs of the 
Caliphs, having two figured domes shaped like a 
Turkish fez. 

Palaces of Kal’'at el Kebsh, Seyyedeh Zeyned, 
Seyyedeh Sekeeneh, Seyyedeh Nefeesh. 

Public Fountains, “Sebeels,” which are semie 
circular in form, with three brass gratings, 
having a trough of water, into which the person 
dips a brass mug which he finds chained to one of 
the bars, A wide wood coping is erected above 
the window, and over that is @ Public School- 
room. Cemeteries, some within, but the chief 
without, the city. The Mint. Joseph's Well, 260 feet 
deep, and descended by a winding stone staircase, 
constructed by the Sultan Saladin, named Jusuf, or 
Joseph, after whom it is named, and not, as some 
writers have erroneously stated, in memory of the 
Hebrew Patriarch. 


Citadel—fownded in 1176 by Saladin, a neat plain 
edifice, richly, bat not tastefully furnished, though 
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extremely well worth inspection. From the Gardens 
can be seen the spot where Emir Beyleaped his horse 
over the wall, to avoid being slaughtered, with his 
brother Mamelukes, in that massacre which took 
place here on Ist March, 1811. It is reached by 
along ride through covered narrow and irregular 
lanes, during which several handsome Mosques are 
passed. The first object that presents itself to our 
view is a superb new Mosque, commeuced in 
1840, marked by two tall minarets. It consists 
of an open square, surrounded by a row of 35 
columns, with a magnificent fountain in the centre, 
and on the east a lofty gate leading to the interior. 
The centre edifice is most elegantly adorned with 
beautiful, rich, tasteful, and symmetrical decora- 
tions, the capital and top of the basement column 
being adorned with burnished brass. The stone walls 
are crusted over with white variegated horn-colovred 
marble, brought from Wadi Motihat (70 miles from 
the Nile), and which appears to have been conveyed 
here in large blocks, and then sawn into slices. 
Around It lie the superb granite columns of JossrH’s 
HAtt, which were pulled down in 1827, and close 
at hand stands the Palace and Harem of the 
Viceroy or Pacha. The Arsenal and Cannon 
Foundry are also in the Citadel. 


Khedive Gardens, Kasr El’Eynee. Educational 
Institution for Egyptian government officials, 
established by the late Ibrahim Pacha. Dar- 
weeshe's or Dervisnes Convent. Aqueduct, origin- 
ally erected by Saladin in 1171, butenlarged in 1518. 

Statues of Mehemet All and Achmed Pacha 
have been set up; a very unusual thing for 
Mahomedans to do, and a cause of great scandal 
to the bigot party. 

A Museum of Egyptian antiquities hes also been 
opened at Boulak or Boulac. See page 89, 

Island of Er-Rhoda, “Island of the Garden,” 1} 
mille long, one-third of a mile broad. Here the 
river is extremely shallow on its eastern side, 
and when at its lowest point the bed is nearly 
dry. It contains pleasure houses, gardens, most 
exquisitely laid out with palm, orange, lime, 
citron, pomegranate, sycamore, and banana trees; 
the leaves of the latter spread and droop from 
the stems like those of the palm. The Henna 


tree is also here; the perfume of its flowers is |; 


‘most delicious, and the dye of its leaves is used 
by the Egyptian women as a cosmetic. Also a 


beantiful English garden laid out by Mr. Trail, 
in the time of Ibrabim Pacha. Powder Magasine. 
The Bridges erected across the canal are all lined 
with shops on both sides; boats pass under them, 
and enter from the Nile in August. A Canal, 
“El Kaleeg,” traverses the entire city. Citadel, 
on the high cragsof Mount Mokattam, The Weke- 
lehs, or khans, are large courts opening from the 
bazaars, for the reception of merchandise, and are 
closed at night. . 

The Shopkeepers’ Terrace, on the Citadel, com- 
mands one of the most magnificent prospects in 
the world. The capital, with its innumerable 
domes and minarets, is seen at a glance; to the 
east is beheld the tombs or mausoleums of the 
Mameluke Sultans, extending to the desert towards 
Suez. On the south appears the beautiful verdure 
of the Delta, and in the distance stands the Obelisk 
of Heliopolis (the most learned city of Egypt, on 
which Abraham must have looked as he entered this 
wonderful country); the beautifulexcavated tombs of 
Sakkara(5 hours’ ride). The scenery tothe westward 
is magnificent in the extreme. There sre to be seem 
the long rango of Pyramids, from those of Ghizel, 
or Jizeh, to those of Sakkara and Dashcor. Near 
the city the minarets of Fostat, or Old Cairo. The 
solid wall of the Roman Fort appears surrourded 
by bulidingsand groves. Theisland of Rhoda cap 
just be distinguished. 


In the half-ruined quarter of the city, added by 
the later Arabian dynasties, is a large square court, 
falling into decay, called the Mosque of Toolom, 
in which are the oldest pointed arches in the world, 
with a spiral staircase outaide. 


Mosque of Omer (Old Cairo), in the Square of 
Roomaylee. Mosque of Sultan Hassan with a 
superb porch. Gateway of the Mosque of Azhar. 
It is the principal college of the East, all admittouce 
into which Is generally prohibited totravellers. The 
railway bridge across the Damietta branch of the 
Nile, and the Pacha’s handsome palace. The tombs 
of the Circassian Mamelukes, viz.: the most re- 
mote is the Melek Adel; in the centre is that to 
the Sultan El Ghoree; the largest and most bean- 
tifal is that of Ashraf Aboo-1-Nusr-Kaltbay-e- 


Taheree, who was buried there in 1496. The mosque ° 


‘attached to it, its lofty minarets, and its dome, is 
unequalled for its, proportions, &c. The mausoleum 


of El Zaker Berkiok. The Burrage, 18 miles below 
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Cairo, on the west branch of the Nile, was con- 
structed by Mongel Bey (formerly M. Mongel), 
bat the plan was first entertained by Napoleon 
the First. 

Hisroaican Reminiscences.—On the 13th of 
May, 1858, Achmed Pacha (the elder son of Ibrahim 
Pacha, heir apparent to the Pachalic of Egypt) was 
killed by an accident on the Railway Steam Ferry, 
the carriage having rolled off the ferry into the 
River Nile (a height of 30 feet), owing to its having 
been pushed too forcibly by the men. The river is 
now crossed by 4 small steamer. 


BOULAC, 


The Port of Cairo, 1 mile distant. Itcontainsthe 
rich and valuable Museum of Antiquities, open 8 
to 5, except on Friday. It is a remarkably fine 
collection of Egyptian relics, mummies, vases, 
bracelets, necklaces, ear-rings, a gold boat with 
19 silver rowers, a king and queen in stone and a 
wooden man—both said to be 4,000 years old. 
Here also, are the Mosques of Sinanceyeh, a 
large edifice, and Abu-l-Ele, with its beautiful 
minarets. It is one mile long, and half a mile 
broad. Population, 20,000. Houses dilapidated, 
streets narrow, roads dusty, landing-place slimy 
stone steps, without railinge or lights (at night), 
extremely dangerous. Omnibus to and from Cairo. 
Steamers to and from Alexandria, and up and 
down the Nile. For ascent of the Nile, see page 47. 


Attractions in the Vicinity.—Site of the 
Egyptian Babylon, which formerly stood on arocky 
eminence, south-east of Kasresh-shema Mosque. 
Heliopolis, with its obelisks, 6 miles; direction, 
N.N.E. El Kankeh, 13 miles N.N.E. Two miles 
beyond, to the north, lies the Lake of the Pilgrims, 
Obelisks of Feryooru and Abd EI Lateef, both 
erected in the time of Osirtesen I. Old ruined Cause- 
way, 1 mile distant, on the road to the Pyramids, 
constructed by Kara Koosh, and used to transport 
stones from the Pyramids to Cairo. Island of 
Rhoda and Garders, in the Nile, as above mentioned. 
The superb Bathing Kiosk of the Viceroy of Egypt, 
at Kafrellais, the interior designed by His Highness, 
where the Nile is 60 feet deep at high and 30 feet at 
low water. The Pyramids of Jizeh on the other 
side of the Nile—the largest, that of Cheops, being 
400 feet high, and covering 13 acres. The Pacha’s 
Palace at Choubra, or Shoubra, with kiosk and 


gardens (1 hour). Toura Quarries.—Sakkara, the 
site of Memphis; and Temple of Serapeum, with 
some good tombs. 

Tux PerarigD Forest (10 miles south from 
Cairo).—Proceed on the back of a donkey along a 
dry gravel road for several miles across a rocky 
valley, then turn to the right over a sandy hilly 
range, and after a quarter of an hour's journey we 
enter this wonderful wood, which extends on every 
side as far as the eye canreach. It is completely 
strewn with trees, which are silicified, ring like cast 
iron, strike fire with flint, soratch like glass, and 
appear as if they had fallen down and then been 
turned into stone. How this extraordinary trans- 
formation has been effected no human being has 
yet been able to discover. The sandy plains and 
hillocks are thickly covered with fragments of 
tallen trees, which lie so closely together that the 
nimble and sure-footed Egyptian ass can hardly 
wend his course amidst them. In some places 
they are scattered about, few and far between. 
‘They are all sharp and angular, split into frag- 
ments about 4 feet or 6 feet long, slight in circum: 
ference, and are occasionally seen lying end to end 
for s space of no less than from 50 to 60feet. They 
generally resemble in appearance the bogwood of 
an Irish or Scotch morass; roots, branches, sap 
vessels, all perfect. The foliage is of the tint of 
common ash, the sand light coloured, the nodules 
of stones are rounded, and sea shells abound. 
The edges of the forest are studded with the dry 
beds of streams, with limestone cliffs, densely 
covered with their transparent, flat, bright, and 
fresh-looking oyster shells. 

The Jewish Burial Ground, which lies between the 
crags of Mokattam and the Coptic Buildings, Is a 
dreary place beyond the Arab cemetery, but the view 
over the Nile, the site of Memphis, the whole of the 
Pyramids, the quarries of Tinra, and the valley 
which leads to the shores of the Red Sea, near Suez, 
are highly interesting. The plain alabaster tomb of 
Mehemet Ali should be visited ; also the site of On, or 


HELIOPOLIS, 
Two hours’ ride from Cairo, the road to which is 
through Bad-e-Nusr, and past the tomb of Malek 
Adel (the brother of Saladin). Before reaching the 
mounds of Heliopolis there is a well of excellent 
water; and, in the midst of citrons and palms, stands 


the Virgin's Tree, ‘an old hollow Sycamore, under 
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which they say the Holy Family reposed on their 
flight into Egypt; but the balsam tree, which was 
reported to have been brought by Cleopatra from 
Jericho, is no longer to be seen here. Just 
beyond the village of Mataresh the traveller 
enters the area of Heliopolis. The elevation 
is evidently artificial; one solitary Obelisk, about 
62 feet high, alone remains towering above the 
grove of date and acacia trees of the city, described 
by Strabo, and supposed to have been one of 
the ‘‘treasure cities” mentioned in Exodus, built 
by the captive Hebrews, in the reign of Thothmes 
III. of the18th Dynasty. Twelve miles trom Helio- 
polis is Tel-el-Yehood (found of the Jews), which is 
thought to be the site of the Temple of Orion, built 
by Onias, son of the high priest of Jerusalem, who 
took refuge at Alexandria, and besought Ptolemy to 
allow him to erect that edifice. * 


Excursion to the Pyramids (10 miles).—The 
traveller can, if he wishes, go early in the morning 
to visit the Pyramids (by donkey or carriage), 
and return to Cairo at night; or, if he prefer 
ft, he can camp out the first night, and 
proceed the next day to Sakkara (the site of the 
ancient Memphis); or pass the night at Jizeh, and 
view the sun risefrom the summit of the great pyra- 
mid, a most magnificent sight. As anight shelter 
can be had in some of the excavated tombs, and 
milk and other necessaries obtained from the Arabs, 
itis unnecessary to make much preparation; still he 
wili act wisely to provide himself with some cold 
provender, bread, water, brandy, and candles, and 
Egyptian candlesticks, It may be done in a car- 
riage and pair from Cairo. The road (now shaded 
with trees) leads over the New Bridge, near the 
Ferry at Old Cairo, which spot is certainly one 
of the noisiest, and yet most enchanting, of all 
Egypt. The pretty houses and thronged cafés of. 
Old Cairo adorn the banks of the river, which 
flowsrapidly down, and is divided into two channels 


by the Isle of Rhoda, at the very puint of which is 
built the 


NILOMETER, 


For ascertaining the accurate rise of that river. On 
the opposite banks are to be seen rich soil and 
abundant crops, and atthe extremity the sands of 
the Libyan Desert, on the edge of which are placed 
the wonderful 


PYRAMIDS, 


They appear smooth, and do not increase In bulk 
until their base is approached; and then their size 
seems gigantic. Their aspect is rugged, the outer 
coating of stones and plaster having been broken 
away; and thelr sides look like a series of huge 
yellowish-white limestone blocks likesteps. Four of 
them are visible at one glance, and are designated 
the Pyramids of Jizeh; the plateau, 40 feet above 
the plain, on which they stand, lies within the 
Desert. As soon as the traveller approaches, a 
legion of Arabs assail him like files, proffering their 
services. To attempt to repulse them is labour in 
vain; the most effectual means of guarding against 
their importunities is for him to take a janissary, 
well armed, who is perfectly au fait at the mode of 
treatment which those plagues require. The first 
object which strikes the eye is that of the 


SPHINE, 


An enormous head and shoulders, of a gigantic 
figure, half lion, half woman, hewn from the solid 
rock, with part of the back and the fore legs built 
up, having between the two paws (50 feet each) 
small temple where sacrifices have evidently been 
offered. It is 60 feet from the head (the circum- 
ference of which is 100 feet) to the body, and the 
recumbent portion is 102 feet. It is supposed to be 
the portrait of Thothmes, who reigned during the 
bondage of the Israelites in Egypt, and who erected 
it to prevent the sands encroaching on the banks of 
the Nile; but nearly the whole of the figure except 
the head and a portion of the mutilated neck is 
covered with drifted sand. The features are con- 
siderably defaced, yet, notwithstanding, it conveys 
an idea of calm repose and serenity. Behind arise 
the wondrous and everlasting Pyramids, which, 
viewed by moonlight, have a most magnificent 
appearance. Here it may be as well to premise, 
that no traveller should ever sleep out in tho open 
air in Egypt in the moonlight, without taking due 
precaution to protect hissight from thatluminary, or 
he will be attacked with that most painful disease, 
ophthalmia, and might even lose his sight. It will 
be prudent to carry with him a pocket medicine 
chest, with the most efficient remedy for that painful 
malady (sulphate of zinc and copper mixed with a 
little rose water). It must not, however, be sup-- 
posed tha-all the blind persons that ate encoane 


a 
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tered in Egypt have been rendered so by this cause | 
alone, for the continual glare of the sun, the fine 
dust which is whirled all over the land from the 
desert, the sudden transition from dry air to the 
moist vapours of the river, and the almost total 
absence of cleanliness, often produce this sad 
result. Should the traveller, therefore, determine 
on a midnight excursion to inspect these wonderful 
structures, he will have to arrange so as to fix 
his nocturnal abode in the Tomb, which is 
scooped out in a rock, on which the largest 
pyramid is reared, and, upon looking up at its 
height, the traveller will, in all probability, con- 
sider the ascent a matter of considerable diffi- 
culty. All such feelings must be entirely banished 
from his mind, for the agility and boldness with 
which the Arab guides ascend those innumerable 
steps of masonry is well calculated to set aside 
all timidity. 


THE GREAT PYRAMID. 


The base of this structure is 746 feet each way; 
Jt contains 85 millions of cubic feet, covers 11 acres, 
has a perpendicular height of 461 feet, and is about 
3,000 years old. It has sbout 206 tlers of steps, 
each from 3 to 4 feet high, to ascend which ladies 
should be furnished with a footstool, which the 
guides will place for them according to their require- 
ments. Its ascentshould be commenced from the 
north-eastern corner, because the steps are worn 
into cracks and fissures, and as the guides 
(fellahs) are well acquainted with every step and 
turn of these stupendous marvels, they seize hold of 
the wanderer’s hands, and haul him up, nimbly 
pointing out to him every fissure. Tho traveller 
will do well torest himself whon half way up, and, 
supporting himself against the stone work, glance 
downwards on the immense plain of sand which 
forms the base of these wonderful structures, and 
take a view of the horizon. On reaching the top 
there is a small cracked and corroded platform, 
of an irregular form, 32 feet square, the stones 
of the apex having been thrown down, where 
he will find cut out the names, initials, &c., 
of travellers from all quarters of the known 
globe. The view from this monstrous structure 

takes in two regions most dissimilar to each other. 
The fertile valley of the Nile extends as far as the 
eye can scan, and round its borders is the 
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LIBYAN DESERT, 
Verging to the west, and the Sphinx appears 
almost diminutive. Beyond the mountains, on the 
eastward, the Nile spreads its radiance through the 
immense concave, and the wailing of the winds, 
as they sweep across the boundless desert, is 
mournful music. The explorations of scientific 
travellers have discovered no less than sixty-nine 
Pyramids, which reach from Abowroash to Dashcor. 
The most probable origin of these colossal monu- 
ments is that they were a succession of royal 
mausoleums, and consequently must be considered 
as the most stupendous necropolis extant. The 
length of each monarch’s reign is indicated by 
the size of the structure, as, in all probability, 
upon his accession the foundation was leid, and 
an addition made thereto yearly until his demise. 
Supposing this view of their construction to be 
correct, upwards of sixteen to seventeen hundred 
years must have been occupied in erecting them. 


THE DESCENT OF THE PYRAMID 
Is not so fatiguing or dangerous as might be anti- 
cipated. The easiest mode is to leap down from 
step to step; but if the traveller is in the slightest 
degree nervous, he had better avail himself of the 
assistance of the Arab guides. They will run up 
and down the Pyramid in ten minutes. N.B.— 
Curiosities are sold here, which are imitation 
antiquities made at a neighbouring factory, Rest 
will be found not only agreeable but necessary, and 
such should be indulgedin, in a recumbent position, 
in one of the cool recesses to be found at the base 
of the pyramid, a capital place to partake of a good, 
substantial repast, After having appeased his 
hunger, the wanderer must, previous to attemptirg 
to explore 


THE ENTRANCE OF THE GREAT 
PYRAMID 
(Which was built by Cheops, but is not solid), turn 
8 deafear to the incessant clamour of the rapa- 
cious demands of the whole concourse of Arabs 
who may have collected themselves together et 
the entrance, vociferating for alms (backshish). He 
must descend by the worn foot-holes, but great 
caution is necessary, because the stone is exceed- 
Ingly slippery. The entrance is about 4 to 6 feet 
high, and from that point the descent begins. The 
passage’ (107 feet) leads to a subterraneous apart- 
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ment, which is closed by a large piece of granite. 
‘The traveller must then mount a few steps, and 
he will find himself in the Great Gallery, from 
whence, proceeding along a horizontal passage, he 
reaches the 
QUEEN'S CHAMBER. 

The roof of which is composed of blocks resting 
against each other in an angular form; the height 
of the front is nearly 20 feet. He will observe a 
Niche in the eastern end—there the stones have been 
broken by the Arabs in search of treasure. 

Returning to the great gallery is a narrow funnel- 
shaped passage, with steps, which is termed 


THE WELL, 
Which leads down to the chamber at the base of, 
the fabric, and which it is presumed originally con- 
tained the body of the builder. The slope of the 
gallery is rather more than 6 feet wide. About 
160 feet up this avenue is a horizontal passage, 
where formerly four granite portcullises, descending 
through grooves, prevented any persons from enter- 
ing, but now free ingress and egress are obtained to 
the principal apartment, which 1s called the king’s 
chamber, and is constructed of red granite. The 


SARCOPHAGUS 
Is also of the same material, but thelidand contents 
have been removed. It is entirely plain, without 
any hieroglyphics, and restsupon an enormous block 
of granite, which some travellers suppose was placed 
there to mark the entrance to a deep vault beneath. 
Ascending a narrow passage at the south-eastern 
corner of the great gallery is a small room, only 
32 feet in height, in which was discovered the 
Cartouche, with the name of the founder inscribed 
upon it, viz., Suphis, similar to that discovered on 
thetablets in the desert of Mount Sinai. See Prof. 
Piazzi Smyth's Work—Our Interest in the Great 
Pyramid—for a complete account of this structure, 
with careful measurements of every part. The 
author endeavours to make out that it is a sacred 
standard of weights and measures, involving some 
primitive truths of religion. When first built the 
pole star shone through the central passages, The 


SECOND PYRAMID, 
The ascent of which is much more dificult than 


the Jirst, ahd seldom attempted by travellers, is 
supposed to have been erected by Cophrenes, and 
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is composed of much ruder materials. It is situated 
on very elevated ground, and appears much higher 
than the Great Pyramid, although in all its dimen- 
sions it approximates closely to it. About 30 feet 
of its smooth slippery casing is still remaining, 
and consequently it is a feat to ascend to the sum- 
mit; and it is truly wonderful with what agility an 
Arab will ascend and descend it. In its interior the 
sarcophagus of its founder is sunk in the floor. The 


THIRD PYRAMID 
Is most beautifully built, although in size much less 
than the others. Itis supposed to have been built by 
Mycerinus, whose wooden coffin, plain and un- 
adorned, is to be seen in the British Museum.—See 
further on (page 49) for the Nile Trip. 


Route IV—Continued. 


CAIRO TO SUEZ, 

The direct distance, 90 miles, was done by a rail, 
no longer open. It passed Kankab, Robeki 
Awabed, and Agerood. 

For the line followed by the overland Express 
from Alexandria, vid Benha ond Ismailia, see 
page 31. : 

HINTs BEFORE LEAVING Catzo.—The traveller, 
ff a smoker, will do well to purchase his pipes 
here, also a few Egyptian paper lanterns and 
fezes (caps), both of which he will find extremely 
useful to him when in India, On arrival at the 
hotel order a bedroom, then proceed to the railway 
office, andlearn he time of the departure of the 
train across the Desert railway. If, however, the 
traveller has proceeded by the French packet, and 
arrived at Alexandria before the English mail, he 
can hasten on to Cairo, and there await its arrival, 
and leisurely visit the lions of that place and its 
vicinity. If disposed to cross the desert by him- 
self, he can hire a guide and donkey, taking 
care to have a desert umbrella, which has curtains 
to it like those attached to a shower bath, which 
close quite round him, having two glasses fixed 
in them throngh which he can distinctly see every 
object as he travels aloug, which protects his sight 
from the glare of the sun, and screens himeelf from 
{ts scorching rays. One of Walter’s patent urinals 
will be found a great comfort to travellers. Thirst 
should be allayed by weak brandy and soda water, or 
oranges, batno water ought to be drank—indeed, itis 


advisable to avoid taking either tea or coffee—pale 
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ale is far more preferable. The traveller should 
not neglect to have his luncheon-case filled ; also his 
flask full of brandy, as the stomach is here often at- 
tacked withcramps. The dew falls very heavily at 
night, which prevents the sand from flying about if 
the wind isnot high, and inthe day time it isrequisite 
to tie a veil over the hat and under the chin, 80 as to 
keep the sand out of the eyes, and protect them from 
the glaring effect of the burning rays of the scorching 
sun. At night the body must be well muffied up and 
the loins kept warm. The Maud shawl, which the 
traveller has been advised to purchase, should be 
wrapped round him as the Orientals gird their 
shawls around them. As the train approaches 
Suez, the mail packet is seen at anchor off the Bay, 
and, perhaps, on a remarkably clear day, Mount 
Sinai may be caught sight of in the background. 


Dzsert Journey.— The traveller must not 
imagine that the appearance of the desert is dis- 
agreeably uniform and monotonous, for such is far 
from being the case. ‘The ridges of sand here 
assume a variety of shapes and forms, and the route 
is occasionally enlivened by a few short stunted 
shribs, growing at considerable distances from each 
other. Here and there may be seen the mausoleum 
of some great and rich Arab or Egyptian, who 
perished when en route to Mecca to perform 
his pilgrimage. Skeletons of camels, who have 
died when crossing, may also be seen; together 
with numbers of those useful animals (carrying 
baggage) walking quickly along in a line, vid the 
old caravan track, and tied to each other by a cord 
which is passed from head to head, their burdens 
being slungacross them in nets like donkey panniers, 
Now and then are passed a troop of travelling 
Arabs, with their wives and domestics, on donkeys 
and camels, armed to the teeth. If this part of 
the journey is traversed on a mooniight night, the 
howling of jackalls and laughing of hyenas may be 
heard in the distance; these animals ‘occasionally 
crossing the traveller’s path at a desperate pace 
when in pursuit of prey. The Khédive’s Palace 
is situated at some distance from (but opposite 
to) the Central station, and, when that Prince 
is residing there, several leash of greyhounds 
may frequently be seen out in the morning exercising 
with their keepers. Sometimes the homeward-bound 
trains are met coming across, and here is to be 
ween ‘The Desert Tree,” an acacia, 18 inches in 
dismeter, with thick, bushy, large, round-topped 
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stem, 10 feet long. Close at hand is the track 

where the Israelites crossed the Red Sea; and a few 

miles further is the boundary between Africa and 

Arabia, much visited by travellers. We then enter 
SUEZ.—See Route 1. 


SUEZ TO ADEN BY THE RED SEA, 

The P. and O steamer leaves every Thursday 
for Aden and Bombay; every other Thursday for 
Aden, Colombo, Madras, Calcutta, China, &c.; and 
also for Australia. The Messageries steamer leaves. 
every other Monday for Aden, Colombo, Saigon, 
and China. British India and other steamers as 
in the Skeleton Route, page 59. 

To Aden is a trip of six days, down the Bahr 
Malak or Salt Sea of the Arabs. The ther- 
mometer in July ranges from 91° to 97°; and the 
heat is so great that travellers, either climatised or 
unclimatised, should be cautious. The steamer 
proceeds for about 18 hours a distance of 180 miles 
down the Gulf of Suez, or Jubal Strait, 6 to 10 miles 
broad, with ridges of table land about 3,000 feet 
high on both sides. It joins the Gulf of Akaba on 
the Arabian side, where both join the Red Sea, at 
an angle inclosing the Mount Sinai region, 5,000 
to 8,000 feet high. The Usruffce Shoal is in Jubak 
Strait. The Akaba Gulfruns from Ras Mohammed 
up to Petrea, past Jabel-el-Mir, 5,000 fect high, a 
day’s journey from Akaba, which Dr. Beke believed 
to be the true Mount Sinai. In the mouth of 
Jubal Strait, opposite the Telegraph Station, is 
Shadwan Island, where the P. and O. Company’s 
steamer, Carnatic, was wrecked, 13th Sept., 1869. 

The Red Sea, proper, which begins here, is 1,100 
miles long, by about 80 to 150 miles broad, with a 
depth of 400ft.; and lies between Arabia on the 
east, and Egypt, Nubia, and Abyssinia, in three 
nearly equal parts, on the west. It forms oneof the 
western boundaries of Asia, and Is supposed to have 
derived its name either from the quantity ofred corat 
found init, or from Edom (which signifies red), 
which was on its eastern shore. The waters 
are blue. It is remarkable for the number 
and size of its dangerous coral reefs, whicl 
are usually 20 to 30 feet above the surface, 
and are plainly seen growing down in the clear 
water below. Although English steam packets 
are now constantly passing and repassing, our 
knowledge of its physical geography is still de- 


fective. It was practically opened up by Lieut, 
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Waghorn, in 1837, when the ugh Lindscy steamer 
first carried the mails between Suez and Bombay, 
and by the excellent surveys of Capt. Moresby. 
‘The navigation is rather tedious than dangerous, 
owing to the prevailing winds blowing up and 
down, viz., 5.S.E. October to May, N.N.W. June 
to October, so that (if sailing) for ‘‘six months 
‘you cannot get into the Red Sea, and the other 
six you cannot get out of it.” It is best to keep 
mid-channel, as being the most free from reefs. 
which chicfly line the coast. ‘The dangers are all 
visible. Lights are still required at different 
points, though something has been done to supply 
the want. 


After Jubal Istands, two remarkable rocks, called 
the 7wo Brothers (marked by a new Lighthouse), 
are passed in 36 hours; on a level with Kosseir 
(page 53), or Cosseer, a good harbour on the 
Egyptian side, the nearest point for the Nile and 
Thebes, across the Desert, and a Telegraph station. 
Further down on the same side is Berenice, 
opposite the First Cataract. On the Arabian side 
stands Yembo, the port for Medina, whero the 
Prophet died, 100 milesinland. Numerous boats and 
steamers are seen, conveying pilgrims to Jeddah 
{Population 40,000), where the British India Co. 
cali monthly, about 180 miles further on, and 
about half-way down the Red Sea. Itis the port 
for Mecca, (population 30,000), abuut three days’ 
journey inland, the resort of all piously disposed 
Mahometans, as the birthplace of their prophet 
Muhomet, who was driven from that city to Medina 
in a.p. 622, and to which they turn in their devo- 
tions. Hence that epoch is called the Hegiraor Hejra 
(Flight) of the Mahometan era, from which their 
datesare reckoned. About 200 miles beyond are the 
Konfadeh Islands, faciag Souakin Island, on the 
Egyptian side (English Consul, A. Baker, Esq., 
acting)—the portof Soudan or Nubia, 275 miles, 
or 25 days from Berber onthe Nile, near the Fifth 
Cataract—by a route passing Kokreb, among fine 
red granite and black basalt mountains, 4,000 feet 
high. Here the late consul, Comr. Moncrieff, was 
killed when out with a party of Egyptian soldiers 
November, 1883; about the same time that the 
forces of Hicks Pasha were reported to be defeated 
by the Mahdi in the Soudan, Next (about 120 
miles) come the Fargan Islands, on the east side; 
and, at about 15° lat. on the west side, is 
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Massowah, 4 group of coral islands, in the 
mouth of Annes‘ey Bay; at the bottom of which, 
60 miles from Masgowah, is Zoulla (ancient Adulis) 5 
the base of the Abyssinian Expedition, under Lord 
Napler of Magdala, which landed herefrom Bumbay, 
October, 1867, for the purpose of rescuing Captain 
Cameron and other captives from the hands of. 
King Theodore ; which was accomplished in Apri), 
1868, after his defeat and death at Afagdala. Two 
piers, &c., have been erected. Across the atrip of 
plain, 15 miles wide, belonging to Egypt, are the 
Abyssinian mountains, 8,000 to 10,000 feet high, 
which were penetrated by the first division of the 
army, through the newly discovered pass of Kor- 
mayloo, leading up to Senafé, 50 miles distant, on a 
healthy table land ; occupied by the troops, Decem- 
ber, 1867. Magdala (whi-h takes name from the 
one in Palestine) is 400 miles further. 

Soon after leaving the Torches, you see at times 
Dmdalus Light; the volcanic Island of Jibe? Teer 
(birds) or Dokhen, very seldom seen in eruption, 
but ascended by Major Leveson, 1867; Aboo Eyle; 
two guano islands, the Zebayer and Jibel Toogur ; 
and, about twelve hours before reaching Perlm, 
the Great and Little Hamish or Hanish, where the 
P. and 0. boat, Alma, was wrecked. 

Hodeidah, 70 miles above Mocha, is a port 
(population 33,000), touched at by the British India 
Company monthly. 

‘The boat then passes Mocha, vid Yeman, famed 
for its coffee, in the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb (Babu 
‘Imandab, Gate of Tears, most probably so called 
from the number of vessels wrecked in passing 
through “it in the earlier times of navigation) ; 
which fs hemmed in by barren rugged rocks. In 
the mouth, 40 miles from Mocha, is the barren 


ISLAND OF PERIM, 
One milefrom the Arabian, 9 miles from the African 
coast, and 90 miles from Aden. It stands 245 feet 
above sea, has a Lighthouse, and is 1} mile long. 
There is an excellent harbour, wellsheltered; where 
forty ships of the line could anchor safely 100 yards 
from the shore. Sir Davia Baird captured it in 1798. 
The East India Company rormed a garrisou here in 
1857 ; and it is under the Political Resident at Aden. 
It belonged to Turkey, is a most important station, 
absolutely commanding the entrance of thissea, A 
few shipsof warstationed herecould atany time close 
the passago—which in case of war would be done, 
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as, since the Isthmus of Suez is opened, this sea has 
become the commercial route between Europe 
and Asia. The temporary arsenal, fortifications, and 
store warehouses have been removed, and nothing 
now remains except a walled lighthouse, and 
quarters’ for a company of Sepoys. Supplies 
obtained from Aden. Assab Bay, on the west 
coast, has been bought by Italy of the Rubattino 
Company for a free port. 
This portion of the Overland Route is by far 
the most trying to most constitutions. Although 
double awnings arc placed over the decks, still the 
rays of the sun penetrate, and render the atmo- 
sphere, whilst sitting on deck from 8 a.m. to 3 p.m., 
almost unbearable. This is one of the principal 
causes why European troops were not sent overland 
atthe first outbreak of the Indian rebellion in 1857. 
Rarely is there a breath of wind; the body becomes 
heated, and recourse is had to drinking soda water 
and pale ale to assuage the burning thirst which all 
travellers experience, whether they traverse it for 
the first or sixth time. An aperient draught, if 
taken occasionally at this time, will tend to prevent 
an attack of fever. Sometimes the weather is 
boisterous, and the wind blows terrifically. Small 
vessels cast upon either the African or Arabian 
shores are mercilessly plundered, and the passen- 
gers led into slavery. In 1859 the Peninaular and 
Oriental Company lost two vessels abouthere. The 
Alma was wrecked off Mooshedjerah; and the 
Northam stranded on the Shaah Baryer, but the | 
mail agent and purser reached Souakin (105 miles, 
in an open boat), lat. 20° 54’ N., long. 37° 25’, 
mentioned above; about 10 miles off the mainland, 
5 miles E. of the shoal where the East India Com- 
Pany's sloop of war, Nautilus, was wrecked in 1833; 
and 10 miles off the Gutta-el-Bunna, on which the 
Emu ran ashore in 1857. Lights are still wanted 
on this coast. 

Leaving Perim the steamer, turning east-north- 
east, passes a series of precipitous headlands along 
the south coast of Yomen or ArablaFelix. Flying 
fish are seen. 


ADEN —Telegraph Station, 
An English settlement and coaling station, lat. 
12°47 N., long. 40° 9 E., on & barren and rocky 
peninsula, 10 miles by 3 miles, hemmed in by hills, 
‘with a gap towards Seerah Island, in the crater of 
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thereof, connected with the mainland by a cause- 
way, 1,350 yards wide. Landing at Post Office 
Pier, Steamer stops six hours to coal. 

Population, 21,500; chiefly the natives, Soumalis, 
tall and savage looking, with yellow mop-heads. 
Feathers maybe bought, but it is best to buy them 
at the town. 

Aden is a free port, and has an outer and inner 
harbour, with a growing trade. Water Is scarce 
here, as it seldom rains oftener than once in three 
years; and a condensing apparatus (invented by 
Dr. Normandy) has been erected near the port 
by the P.and 0. Company’sagent. This apparatus 
is also in use on board vessels. Here the natives 
dive for money, which they will bring up froma 
great depth. Vessels aro signalled from a conicat 
peak called Signal Hiil. November to February is 
cool, Scarcely a tree or blade of grass is visible. 

A good road, but unsheltered, 5 miles long, 
leads to the Town or “Tanks.” Here are the 
Governor’s House and Gardens; the Govern- 
ment Buildings and Fortifications; European 
Hospital; and the Barracks and Cantonments 
for Cavalry and Infantry, at Turkish Wall; 
Protestant and Roman Catholic Churches, and a 
mosque; with the Bazaar, where sheep with the 
fat tail (sometimes welghing 10lbs.) are scen. 
Their flavour is as good as that of any English 
mutton. The manner in which the houses are 
constructed and built in the sand is worthy ot 
notice; all being made of bamboo. Except the 
Governor's Gardens, a small Park is almost the 
only green spot here, besides a few trees and shrabs 
to be seen on the mainland. However, the soil, 
being volcanic, has the elements of fruitfulness, 
provided irrigation can besupplied. Thisis partially 
found in the Tanks, which are the great sight here. 
There are eleven or twelve of them of various sizes, 
in agorge overlooking the town. They are of solid 
masonry, looking like forts; and were first built 
many ggnturies ago, but had been neglected and 
gradually filled up with rubbish, till the English 
took possession ; since which large sums have been 
spent in their re-construction. They hold enough 
for two or three years’ consumption. The water Ia 
carried down to the town by donkeys and camels. 

PorrricaL ResiDENT AND GovVEENOR.—Brig.- 
Gen. Blair,.V.C., under the Government of 


‘a2 extinct volcano, and situated on the east end 


Bombay. Assistant Resident, Major Hunter, who 
Js Consul at 7ajurr'a, on the opposite coast, 
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Onrtep States Coxsot.—J.§. Williams, Esq. 
Port Surgeon—Dr Colson. 


Harsour Mastsr.—W. Thyne, Esq., Surveyor 
of the Port. Lighthouse at Marshag. 


Posr-orricz on the beach. Postmaster.—L. 
Wait, Esq. 

Commence.—A considerable trade is carried on 
with the interior of Arabia, by means of asses and 
camels; and also with the African ports of Berbera 
and Bulhar, opposite South Zanzibar, &c. Ostrich 
feathers and eggs are for sale. 


Coatino Derér.— Sailing vessels arrive with 
coal from England, and then proceed to India or 
Australia seeking freight. 

Horers.— L'Univers; Prince of Wales; and 
deVEurope. The Hotels, decidedly the best build- 
ings, ave situated at the edge of the beach, in a kind 

“ of crescent, and consist of one immense ground 
floor, having a well-protected verandah entirely 
round it. The accommodation afforded is fair. 

Cowasjee’s store is here. 

‘Artillery Mess, on the shore, 

Horses.—Two rupees per diem. Carriages, 5 
rupees per diem (very scarce). 

Boat Hire.—Outer harbour, each person, 
}rupee; inner, { rupee, The native boatmen are 
-arrant cheats. 

‘SreaneRs.—The P. and 0. Company’s steamers 
(Mr. E. Trelawney, agent) arrive here outward- 
ound with the Bombay mails every Tuesday ; 
with mails for Colombo, Calcutta, and China: 
every other Wednesday ; for Australia every other 
‘Wednesday. Homeward-bound mails from Bom. 
bay arrive every Thursday. French Messageries 
steamers (Agent, Mons. Delagénitre, Vice-Consul) 
arrive every other Saturday for Galle, é&c.; and 
4eave for Mauritius every fourth Monday. British 
Andia Co. has a junction here for the Queensland 
Mail and the East African coast, in connection 
with the Cape and Mauritius. 

From here the distances along the Qgeensland 
“Mail Route (British India Co.) are—to Batavia 
8,950 miles, Thursday Island 2,256 miles, Cook- 
town 430 miles, Townsville 258 miles, Bowen 
103 miles, Mackay 118 miles, Rockhampton 193 
amiles, Brisbane 328 miles; total, 7,536 miles, 


On the Delagoa Bay line—Aden to Zanzibar 
1,690 miles, Mozambique 560 miles, Quillimane 
B20 miles, Inhambane 350 miles, Delagoa Bay 
240 miles; total, 3,160 miles. 
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Bistonican Evenrs.—In 1837 the Sultan cf 
Lahej held Aden, and plundered a British vessel 
from Madras, which was cast ashore. The Indian 
Government captared it in 1839, and latterly the 
village of Shark Othman, 6 miles, where good 
water is found, has been bought from this Sultan, 
who is now a good neighbour. 


Osszects 1N THE VicIniTY.—There is hardly 
anything worthy of note in the suburbs except the 
Monument to the lst Bombay Fusiliers, who fell 
at the capture of Aden. The coast of Arabia 
consists of rugged, picturesque, bare-looking hills ; 
it is sometimes unsafe for Europeans to attempt to 
land there, as instances have happened of British 
officers going on shooting excursions and being 
attacked by the Arabs. The peculiar conical Hills 
of barren blueish colour quartz rock, of which 
this place is composed, certainly indicate that they 
are of volcanic origin. Berbera, on the Somali 
coast, opposite Aden, is annexed to Egypt; Major 
Hunter being Consul for Tajurra and Ras 
Hafoun. The Massah Islands, in Tojurra Bay, 
with Bat and Aibat Island, have been occupied 
by England (?); and Obock or Obrok is a French 
settlement (?).. Socotra, outside the Gulf of 
Aden, was occupied pro tem. by England, 1878, 

A Telegraph Cable down the Red Sea from Suez 
to Aden and Bombay was successfully Jaid by the 
Great Eastern, 23rd March, 1870. 

Hints.—Previous to quitting the steamer, the 
traveller should inquire the exact time of the 
packet's departure, Twelve hours are generally 
allowed for coaling; a gun is fired, and the vessel 
steams away. A number of Arab boats ply about 
the steamers on their arrival in the offing (fare, 
each person, Rupee 4 or 64.); they are manned by 
two and sometimes four wild-looking and cunning 
descendants of Ishmael, who make their frail bark 
dash along at an astonishing rate. The traveller will 
be amused with the various articles of Indian and 
Chinese workmanship which are exposed for sale 
in the store at the extremity of the hotel, 
which is kept by a Parsee (a Gueber, or fire wor- 
shipper), the original religion of the Persians, 
He must pay but a fraction of the price asked for 
anything at Aden, The homeward-bound traveller 
who intends to return through France, Italy, or 
Germany should make arrangements for the con- 
veyance of the heavy portion of his luggage direct 
to Southampton. 


amy 
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BRANCH ROUTE IVa. 
Ascent of the Nile by Boat 


This journey may be commenced in the regular 
way from Cairo; but though the portion of the 
river between Alexandria and Cairo is now in a 
Breat measure superseded by the rail, yet we think 
it desirable to begin our sketch at Alexandria, as 
weare thus enabled to give a description of the 
Nile and its Delta unger one general view. In draw- 
ing it up, the works of Bartlett, Lane, Wilkinson, 
&c., have been consulted. Lady Duff Gordon’s 
Letters from Egypt and Mr. Eden’s Nile without a 
Dragoman may also be read with advantage. 

THE TasLe Svrprizs on BoarD THE NILE 
Srgamens.—On board the steamers, passengers 
are supplied with the following meals, according to 
the time of departure, viz:—breakfast, at 9a.m., 
consisting of tea, coffee and milk, ham, tongue, 
cutlets, eggs, omelet, &c., &c.; lunch, at 1 p.m., 
consisting of English cheese, butter, biscuits, and 
fruit 1a season; dinner, at 4p.m., consisting of 
good hot joints (roasted), boiled ham and tongue, 
vegetables, tarts, cheese, dessert, and coffee after 
dinner; tea, at 8p.m., with milk, biscuits, fresh 
butter, &c. 

Alexandria to Atfeb, 48 miles—by canal steamer 
(or direct to Cairo, by rail); Rahmanieh to 
Caffer-el-Eish, 7 miles—by steamer; Salamin 
to Werdan, 54 miles—by steamer; El-Guttah 
to Benha, 22 miles—by steamer; Burrage to 
Shoubra,8 miles—by railway; Boulac to Cairo,1 
mile—by omnibus; Cairo to Rhoda Isle, 2miles— 
byboat; Gizeh (Ferry) to Pyramids, 8 miles—by 
boat and donkey ; Benisouefto Fyoum, 45 miles— 
by rail; Biahmoo to Birket-el-Keroun, 8 miles 
—by donkey; Bibbeh to Jebele Tayer,65 miles—by 
Kangia boat; Minleh to Beyadich, 33 mi'es—by 
kangia boat; Sheikh Abadeh to Jebel Abulfeda, 38 
miles—by kangia boat ; Manfalootto Siout, 13 miles 
—by kangia boat; Girgeh to Kasre Saya, 63 miles— 
by kangia boat; Dendera to the Ferry, 4 miles— 
by kangia boat; Ferry to Keneh, 2 miles -— by 
donkey; Keneh to Thebes, 30 miles—by boat and 
donkey; Karnak to Luxor, 4 miles—by donkey; 
Luxor to Gornou Tombs, 2 miles—by donkey; 
Hermonthis to Esneh, 15 miles—by kangia; El 
Kab to Edfou 18 miles—by kangia; Hagar Silsilis 
to Redesieh, 15 miles—by kangia; Jebel Silsileh to 
Koomombro, 15 miles—by kangia; Isle of Ele- 


phanta to Cataract, 3 miles—- by kangia; First 
Cataract to Assouan,8 miles—by kangla; Phile Isleto 
Bigge Isle, 2miles—by boat; 11 Kalabshen to Wadee 
Halfeh, 12 miles—by kangia; Second Cataract to 
Abusimbal, 10 miles—by kangia, 


PLACES ON THE BANKS OF THE 
NILE. 
ON THE EASTERN BANK. 

Mehallet, Shoubra, Bonlac, Cairo, Isle of Rhoda, 
Toura, Mitrahenny, Sharouna, Nezlet e Shelkh Has- 
san, Souadi, Ben! Hassan, Beyadieh, Sheikh Abadeh 
(ancient Antinopolis), El Kossayr, Jebel Abulfeda, 
Maabdeh, Gowel Kebir, Sheikh Hereedi, Fkhnaim, 
Kasr e Seyd, Keneh, Koft, Koos, Karnak, Luxor, 
Gornou, Tombsof El Kab, Redesieh, Jebel Silsileh, 
Koomombro, Assouan (ancient Syene), Isle of 
Sehayl, Isle of Bigge. 

ON THE WESTERN BANK, 
Rosetta, Atfeh, Rahmonieh, Caffer-el-Eish, Sala- 
min, Werdan, El Guttah, Benha, Burrage, The Ferry 
(Gizeh), Pyramids, Abouss, Sakkara, Pyramid of 


Howara, Benisouef, Fyoum, Biahmoo, Birket-ele 
Keroun, Bibbeh, Feshn, Melatieh, Abu Girgeh, Jebel 
e Tayr, Semalad, Minich, Eshmumen, Melavi, Man- 
faloot, Siout, Abontljl, Gowel Garbieh, Tahtah, Itfou, 
Southaj, Girgeh, El Kirbeh, Samboud, Farshit, 
Haoul, Dendera, Ballas, Nejudeh, Thebes, Erment 
E’Dayr, Hermonthis, Esneh, Hagar Silsilis, Ele- 
phantine Island, First Cataract, Phile Island, El 
Kalabshen, Wadee Halfeh, Second Cataract, Abu- 
simbal. 


The traveller leaves Alexandria in acomfortable 


barge, towed by a small steamer, on 


THE MAHMOODIEH CANAL, 


Which was cut in 1819, by order of Mehemet All, 
with a loss of upwards of 35,000 men during the seven 
months in which it was finished by 150,000 people. 
It was named after Sultan Mahmood, and is 70 
miles in length, 90 feet wide, 18 feet deep, with 
only one Jock. Its banks are for a long distance 
plcturesquely ornamented with shrubberies and 
beautiful flower gardens; they then become uni- 
formly dull, and only enlivened by a distant view 
of the ancient Canopus, now called Aboukir Bay, 
the scene of the battle of the Nile, won by Nelson, 
1798, and close to the battle-field of the gallant 
Abercrombie (1801), the continual passing up and 
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LONDON TO SUEZ, ADEN, AND 
BOMBAY. 


By the last contract made by the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company with Government, this route is 
fixed upon as the chief Mail Line to India; and 52 
weekly mails are now despatched to Bombay, in- 
stead of 24 as formerly. Letters are sorted on 
board to savetime. From Bombay they are trans- 
mitted to Caleutta, Madras, &c. The Penineular 
and Oriental Company receives parcels for the 
Indian Parcel Post, to be delivered at any post town 
in India; charge, 1s. per tb. (prepaid or not) not 
exceeding 50tb. At Bombay, through tickets can 
be obtained for all the principal railway stations in 
India. Morey Orders on India are payable at the 
same rate as tothe colonies, 1s. to £2, 28. to £5, &c. 
A Postal Guide for India was first issued 1869. See 
List of Money Order Offices, further on in this Guide. 
‘The telegraph cable to Aden and Suez was laid by 
the Great Eastern, 23rd March, 1870. 


From Suez to Aden, see Route 4. Steamers 
proceeding from Aden to Bombay perform a sea 
voyage of seven days. In 1882 the Shannon took 
only five days. About 700 miles from Aden, and 
100 miles north of the route followed by the 
P. and 0. Company's Steamers, lie the 


Kooria Mooria Islands, which were sur- 
veyedin 1836. The group consists of five island: 
Hallanea, the largest; Jibblea, 16 miles distant; 
Haske, Soda, and Gourjoud, a small point of rock 
sticking up outofthesea, The lastthree areclose 
to Hallanea. Jibblea, on which island only guano 
was found, of an inferior description to the Peru- 
vian, was worked for some time by Liverpool 
firm, but ultimately abandoned. The island has 
Give natural harbours, all more or less dangerous; 
and cargo sent off to ships in boats often gets 
swamped, Hallanea, the largest of the group, is 
only approachable in fair weather, and will be noted 
‘as one of the late Red Sea Telegraph Company's 
stations, abandoned in April, 1862, after the con- 
tinued failure of the cableto Aden. The climate 
of this island is beautiful; and ina small bay on 


the north is a well of sweet water, not 200 yards 
from high water mark. 


Bombay is approached soon after passing some 
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rather dangerous dark-coloured rocks, on which 
several large vessels have been wrecked, and many 
lives lost. 


If the packet make the harbour in the day time, 
the view is exceedingly picturesque, overlooking 
rich groves of dates, palms, and other trees, with 
Malabar Hill and its country houses 3 miles 
behind; whilst far in the distance are to be seen 
the superb Ghauts, towering to the skies, As soon 
as the steamer is discerned by the look-out at the 
flagstaff on the top of the light-hou: ituated on 
the small promontory of Colaba, a gun is fired, the 
mail signal holeted up to its peak, and its arrival is 
telegraphed all over India. She then proceeds to 
the anchorage. The mail is landed immediately, 
after which passengers are permitted to goon shore. 
The landing is effected in bunder boats, or small 
steamers, either at Prince's Dock, or higher up the 
harbour at Mazagon, where the P. and O. Steamers 
lay. Carriages are at hand to convey passengers to 
the various ports of the Island. Baggage is ex- 
amined either on board the steamers or at the 
Custom House. 


BOMBAY -—Railway Station and Telegraph. 


Seat of the Presidency Government, Military 
Head-quarters, and a Collectorate ; 1,470 miles, by 
rail, from Caleutta; 840 miles from Allahabad ; 1870 
from Lahore; 775 miles from Madras, by rail, 
opened through, via Ratchore, Ist May, 1871. The 
name is derived by some not from the Portuguese 
words bom (“good”) and bahia (‘‘bay"), as generally 
stated, but from Mumbaia, a place in Guzerat. 
The English obtained it as part of the dowry of the 
Princess Katherine of Poi tugal, when married, 1661, 
to Charles II.; who ceded it to the East India 
Company in 1669. It ise low island of 19 square 
miles, to the south of a larger island, Salsetie, of 
150 square miles, acquired in 1775, It has much 
increased in importance from having become a 
centre of the Indian postal, railway, and steamer 
systems, and since the opening of the Suez Canal. 
Many new houses have sprung up in the Fort and 
neighbourhood. The Municipality had a revenue 
of £325,200 in 1880. 

Population (1881), 773,200, against 784,000 in 1864, 
when it was very closely packed, averaging 21 per- 
sons to a house. About 140,000 are Mussulmans. 


It doubled itself in the cotton mania of 1861-4, 
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when 100 compantes, with a nominal capital of 600 
millions, were projected; and the subsequent 
reaction in 1875 was great. The Parsees, who 
amber 45,000, and held the best share of the trade, 
suffered deeply. 


The city stands in sight of the distant Ghauts, on 
‘ number of islands joined by causeways, and a long 
peninsula ending at Colaba. It is fist, except at 
Malabar, Worlee, and other hills, and so low as to 
be flooded in the rains, yet is healthy, from being 
' open to the sea breezes. It is well supplied with 
water and gas, omnibuses and other conveyances. 
A fine Harbour lies along the east shore, where the 
bulk of the population reside; with an anchorage off 
the Fort. 
* Lower Colaba, the native town, is near Grant 
Buildings, occupied by warehouses and chambers, 
cotton presses, and five minutes from the Fort 
(so called), the nucleus of the first settlement at 
the centre of the town. The Fort, now altered 
and extended by the removal of its old walls, 
encloses the Banks, Government and Mercantile 
Offices, and shops. Outside are new roads, and 
markets in the Esplanade Road. Elphinstone Circle, 
consisting of handsome houses and offices, faces the 
Town Hall and the Cornwallis Monument, where 
the inhabitanis tent out in the hot season. Here- 
abouts are the Esplanade Hotel, Sassoon Institution, 
the Municipal Offices, National Bank, Mercantile 
Offices (English and native), the handsome new 
Secretariat (cost £120,000); Post-office (in the 
medizeval style, cost £60,000); Public Works Office 
| (cost £60,000); High Court; with the University 
' Hall (completed 1874) and Library, begun 1857. 
Further north, on the Harbour, is the native town, 
| and beyond this Mazagon and the Peninsular and 
Oriental Dock Yards and Pier. At Back Bay are 
the Elphinstone Docks. The Post-office and Cus- 
tom House are at Apollo or Wellington Pier, at the 
‘ south corner of the Fort, where passengers land, 
' close to waiting and refreshment rooms. Oyster 
Rock is defended with Armstrong guns. Two 
Monitor turret ships are stationed here for the 
defence of the port. Bahreia and Elkahtief reef are 
under survey. 

OFFICIAL AUTHORITIES.—Governor, His Excel- 
Yncy Rt. Hon. Sir J. Fergusson, K.C.M.G. Com- 
nander-in-Chief, Lieut.-Gen. Hon. A. Hardinge, 

* GB. Supreme Court of Judicature, Chief 


i 


Justice Hon. Sir W. Sargent. Bishop of Bombay, 
the Right Rev. L. G. Mylne, D.D. Commissioner 
of Sind, H. N. Erskine, Esq. Senior Members of 
Council at Bombay, Lieut.-Gen. Hardinge; E. W. 
Ravenscroft, Esq., 0.8.1.; J.B. Peile, Esq., C.8.1., 
besides nine other members (English and native), 
for making: laws. Secretary of Council, C. Mac- 
pherson, Esq., C.LE. Secretaries to Government, 
J. Nugent, Esq., for Revenue and Finance; Major- 
Gen. Merriman, C.LE., for Public Works and 
Railways; C. Gonne, Esq., for Political, Secret, 
Educational, and Judicial Matters; Colonel Wil- 
loughby, for Military, Marine, and Church business_ 


Office hours in this Preaidency, from.10 a.m. to 
4pm 


Horers.—Adelphi, at Byculla, and Victoria Es- 
planade; proprietor, Pallonjee Pestonjee. Watson’s 
Hotel (iron, in five storeys), Esplanade; Hope Hall, 
Mazagon (23 miles from the Fort), near the railway 
station; Clarendon and the Byculla, at Byculla; 
Royal, at the Fort. Average charge at the best, 
7 Rs. per day. Malabar, at Breach Candy; 5 Rs. 
The pomfret and bumbelow (fish), prawns 5 to 
inches long, mango, guava, Indian fig, melons, and 
large delicate onions are all good. Bananas taste 
of turpentine and sousk. 


CLuss.— Bombay Club, in Rampart Rows 
entrance fee, 200 Rs.; and 6 Rs.amonth. Mem- 
bers may live here for 300 Rs. a-month, board aud 
lodging: Non-residents may become honorary 
members. Byculla Club, near the Race Course, 
much used; entrance fee, 300 Rs., and 6 Rs, 
monthly. It has chambers and bedrooms. Board 
and lodging, 300 Rs. to 350 Rs.a month. Members 
admitted by ballot, except those of the Bengal and 
Madras Clubs, who are admitted as honorary 
members. There are Cricket, Golf, Yacht, and 
other clubs. 


* Rents are very high. Good quarters may be 
found on the Esplanade, near the Fort. There are 
few or no boarding houses. At Malabar Hill, the 
fashionable part for Europeans, rents are 100 Rg. 
to 500 Rs. a month; further off, 4 to 6 miles from 
the Fort, a bungalow costs 100 Rs. a month, 


Sgrvants.—Fewer are now kept than formerly; 
wages are high. Cooks, butlers, and boys cost 


12 Rs.to 20 Rs.a month, 
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Cosvayances.—Tramway cars from Colaba to 
Girgaum, &c. One and twe-herse shigrams, omai- 
bus, buggy or cab, bullock cart (the cheapest), and 
@ palanquin with four bearers. A one-horse 
shigram costs 5 Rs,a-day ; other vehicles 8 Re. to 
22. Bs. Vehicles are commonly hired by the day. 
Pealies to carry parcels, # Rs. per diam. 

Srzam Fernrxs.—Acrossthe Harbourdaily. The 
boats in use are bunder boats, dinghies, sumlocks, 
and tonies. Hire of boat for landing from vessels, 
2 Rs. each person. 

Post-Orrice.—At the Fort. Sixletter deliveries, 
from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m.; postage, 4 anna for } toluh 
wright; post cards, 8 ples. 

TrLeGRarn.—To London, 2 rupees 8 annas to 
2 rupees 12 annas the word. 

Postwaster-GengkaL.— A. Fanshawe, Esq. 
Posrmaster.—C. Stuart, Esq. 

‘Mai1s.—Overland to England, every Tucaday; 
except at the monsoons — then Friday; vid 
Brindisl, 4} annas the }-oz.; vid Gibraltar, 4 
annas. To Chima, every two weeks. To Australia, 
every two weeks. To United States, weekly; 
eid Hong Kong (P. and O. Company), monthly. 
To Mauritius, every two weeks, vid Aden. To 
the Cape, vid the United Kingdom. To Kurrachee 
and Persian Gulf, every Tuesday. 

Commisstonzk oF Customs.—C. Pritchard, Esq. 

Consvrs.—For France and other countries. 

Unirep States Coxstu.—B. F. Farnham, Esq. 

SEasons.—In the Cold Season, December to 
February, people stay at Bombay. In the Hot 
ffeason, March to May, when the temperature is 
96° to 100° in the shade, they go to Matheran, 
Mababaleshwar, aud Toongar Hill, 12 miles. In 
the Monsoons or Rains, June to September or 
October, the Governor moves to Poona. Janusry 
is the coolest month. The temperature varies from 
50° to 90°; seldom over 85°, Mean annual tempe- 
rature, 90°. Rainfall (1833-74) varies from 35 to 
119 inches. 

Darxss is now pretty much as at home, only 
thinner; with the head protected against heat. 

Enouisn Cugmists.—Treacher and Co.; Kemp 
and Co. 

‘Warson’s, for native jewellery. 

BooxseLrer.—(Bradshato's Guide Office), Thacker 
and Co . 


Messrs, Coox and Sox's Orrice.—Esplanade. 


Assorance Cowpanres.—Many English Com 
panies have Agencies here; as the London and 
Liverpool, Alliance, Imperial, Royal, Phenix, &c 
Bombay Marine Insurance (head-quarters).—Secre= 
tary, G. Foggo; agents in London, Forbes, Forbes, 
and Co. There are many cotton press, weaving, 
and other companies. 


Banxs.—Oriental Bank Corporation, a hand- 
some building ; National Bank of India; Chartered 
Mercantile Bank of India; Comptoir d’Escompte de 
Paris; Grindlay, Groom, and Co. ; King, King, and. 
Co.; Agra Bank; Hong Kong Bank; Chartered 
Bank of India; Land Mortgage Bank of India. 

Mowey.—Sovereigns about 10 Rupees 4 Annas. 
They are at o premium. Currency or Govern- 
ment notes from 5 Rs. to 10,000 Rs. are issued in 
Currency “Circles.” Silver Coins.—Rupee=2s. 
uominal (or 1s, 9d. sterling)=16 Annas. Others 
are 8 Anna, 4 Anna, and 2 Anna pieces=1s., 64., 
and 8d. respectively. Copper Coins.—Anna=12 
Pies=14d. Others are $ Anna=6 Pies=! 
} Anna=3 Pies=jd., and } Pice=1} Pie. The 
homeward traveller should change rupees into 
English money, and pay only to Suez, where he 
can do as he likes, see Cairo, Alexandria, &c., 
and avoid Port Said. 

Horsgs.—A great market for Turkish, Persian, 
Walers (i.e. New South Wales or Australian), and 
country-bred horses. Prices, 300 Re. to 1,000 Rs. 

CasTaa AssoctaTion.—Was formed for a settle- 
ment of Indian Officers, in a fine part of Tasmania, 
under the syanagement of Col. Crawford. 


Rattways.—Passengers can book through to all 
the principal stations in India, either at Bombay 
or on board the P. and O. steamers. Great Indian 
Peninsula; stations st Boree Bunder (near the 
Fort) and Byculla. Of the South Eastern section, 
1,200 miles are open, to Koolburga and Raichore, 
where the Madras line makes a junction 345 miles 
from Madras. ‘The North Eastern section to 
Jubbulpore, on the East Indian rail, which effects 
a through communication across India, between 
Bombay and Calcutta, as well as Delhi and Lahore, 
was opened by the Duke of Edinburgh, 7th Mareh, 
1870, who “keyed” the last rail, in presence of 
the Viceroy, the Governor of Bombay, and other 
fonctionaries, English and native. The through 
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istanee to Caleutta, by rail, is now 1,405 miles 
taking about 70 hours (or 45 hours for the 
mail); fares about £14, £7, and £2138, Three or 
four days are saved; and “no greater time is now 
occupied in reaching Calcutta from London than it 
tooktwenty years ago to get from oneend of India to 
the other.’ Comfortable carriages are provided 
for the through journey, with baths, &c. 


The Bombay, Baroda, and Central Line is open 
from Bombay (at Colaba Dock’) to Ahmedabad, 
Wadwan, Joonaghur, &c., in Kattlawar; with 
connections towards Mount Aboo and Adjmeer. 
Stations at Colaba, Church Gate Street, and Grant 
Rowi.—See Tables. : 

Bombay time is half-an-hour later than Madras, 
and one hour Iater than Calcutta time. 

Steam PackeTs.—Peninsular end Oriental Com- 
pwny’s vessels (agent, Mr. F. Parker) arrive here 
with the Overland Mail from Aden every Tuesday, 
and sall homewardevery Fridey or Tuesday. Mails 
made up at the General Post-office, to Madras, 
Calcutta, &c., daily. The P. and O. Steamers 
arrive every other Sunday or Thursday from 
Ceston, &c., and Hong Kong. The Company 
{ssues through tickets to Marseilles, in connection 
with the Messageries steamers fram Alexandria. 

British India Steam Navigation Co.’s (Agents, 
Messrs. Mackinnon and Co.) Steamers to Kur- 
rachee, weekly; to Persian Gulf Ports (Muscat, 
Bushire, &c.), every four weeks; to Malabar Coast 
twice @ month, The P. and 0. Company book 
throughto any of the ports touched at by the British 
India Company, at extra rates, 


Bombay Coast and River Steam Navigation 
Company (Agents, Messrs. Falcher, Cooper, and 
Co., Rainpart Row), Bombay aud Bengal Steam 
Navigation Company (Agents, Messrs, Stearns, 
Hobart, and Co., Forbes Street); Steamers to 
Calcutta, Madras, Ceylon, Cochin, and Kurrachee ; 
occasionally to Suez only; Genoa and Bombay 
Steam Navigation Company (Rubattino’s.) 


Troop SErvicg.—Resident Transport Officer, 
Capt. Hext, R.N. 

Steamers now run to Kurrackee and Bushire in 
connection with the Turkish Company’s Steamers | 
from Bussorah to Constantinople, vié Suez Canal.| 
Clan, Hall, Anchor, and other lines, monthly and 
oftener, through the Canal, to Trieste, Genoa,and 
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Liverppol. Austrian Lloyd’s (Agent, J.. Jani), 
monthly to Trieste and Hong Kong.—See Skeleton 
Route, page 59, and Steamer Lists in Bradshaw's 
Guide. 

The first steam voyage from Bombay towards 
England was done by the Hugh Lindsay, launched. 
here 1829, She made the run to Suez and back in 
seventy days, now done in twenty-eight to thirty 
days. The first English ship taken up the Red 
Sea was by Mr. Holford, 1773. The trade between 
Bombay and the Gulf of Persia is now 6 millions 
a year. 


‘TRADE AND SuiPrinc.—Amount of imports from 
foreign ports(1872-3), 174 millions sterling, of which 
103 were merchandise. Exports: 25 millions. Of 
shipping, there entered and cleared 865 vessels, of 
584,000 tons; and 792 vessels, of 499,000 tons. In 
1873-4, the total exports and imports were 433 
millions; in 1874-5, they were 473 millions; in 
1879-80, about 46 millions. 

Newsrarens.—The Bombay Gazette; Times of 
India; Indian Statesman, daily; besides Gujrati 
and other papers. 

Maaazinzs.—Chesson and Woodhall’s Miscel- 
any. The Gujrat Tract and Book Society 
printed, in 1860, 854,800 pages, and 17,851 books. 
The Griyandipak,‘* Lamp of Knowledge,” anexcel- 
lent periodical. The publications of the City and 
Presidency numbersixty newspapers and periodicals 
in English, Portuguese, Gujrati, Mabrati, Hin- 
dustani, &c. The Indian Antiquary, edited by 
J. Burgess, Esq. 

Guipe Boox.—Maclean’s Guide to Bombay. 


StoH7s AND Onsgcts or Noric.—Library and 
Museum of the Royal Asiatic Society at the Town 
Hall (a handsome pile); open 9 to 6, by member’s 
order. Bombay Geographical Sceiety; library at the 
Town Hall; open 10 to 5. Queen’s Mint, near the 
Town Hall; daily, by order. Queen's Statue, by 
Noble, onthe Esplanade. St. Thomas’s Cathedral, 
open daily, has Chantrey’s monument of Babing- 
ton. Secretariat, Public Works Office, the Arthur 
Crawford Market and Government Offices above 
mentioned, on the Esplanade. Elphinstone College, 
Rampart Row, on Esplanade. Grant Medical 
College, 1845, and the Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy 
Hospital, in the Gothic style, open by order. 
University, with Cowasjee Jehangir Hall, and 
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Rajabai Tower and Library. The Robert Money 
High School; St. Xavier's Roman Catho'ic Col- 
lege. Bombay Hospital. Victoria Gardens, Parell 
Road, opened 1862; free from sunrise; first 
established by Sir G. Birdwood, and composed 
chiefly of exotics. Here is the new Victoria and 
Albert Museum, or Government Central Museum, 
with Noble’s statue of the Prince Consort, given 
by Sir A. Sassoon; another of the Prince of Wales 
by the same donor; another of the Queen, the 
the gift of the Guicowar, 1872, under a Gothic 
Cross; Northbrook Gardens, in Grant Road. 


Government Dock Yard; the Hydraulic Floating 
Dock, erected 1872, by Mr. E. Clarke, at Hog Is- 
land, {s large enough for ships 400 feet long, between 
36 iron pillars (some 109 feet long altogether), having 
valves with a power of 25,000 tons; a large ironclad 
can be hauled up in 35 minutes. Prince's Dock, 
30 acres, where the P. and O. Steamers land, opened 
1880; with a deep water channel and jetty. The 
Bombay Marine, or Navy, consists of about ten 
steamers and gunboats, with two turret ships for 
the defence of the port—Director, Captain Hext, 
R.N. Lighthouse, on Colaba Point; open 10 to 5. 
Another on Keneri Island. Colaba Memorial 
Church; open daily; built as a memorial of 
the expedition to the Persian Gulf. Observatory 
at Colaba, where the time-ball falls daily. Cotton 
spinning Mills at Tardee, Parell, Girgaum, and 
other places. Sassoon School of Industry, at 
Chunabutty, with Wooloer’s Statue. Framjee 
Cowaajee Institute. Panjarapol, or Parsee Hospital, 
for sick animals, at Booleshwur. British cemetery 
at Girgaum. : 

SicuTs 1N THE NgteHBOURHOOD.—Governor's 
House, at Parell, formerly the Jesuit College. 
Vehar Water Works and Lake, under the Salsette 
Hills; two hours’ drive, or by rail to Bhandoop 
station, which Is also the best for the Kenert Cave 
Temples. 

Elephanta Caves, on Garapuri Island, in the 
harbour; 1} to two hours, by boat or steamer. 

Bassein, an old Portuguese city; by boat or rail. 
Mahim is another old place. Caves of Badja and 
Bedsa, 5and 9 miles from the Karlee Caves. Lanow- 
lee, 8 miles from Bombay, on the Poona linc, is the 
station for al 

SaNaTaBIuMs.—Poorundhur and Colaba (in the 
Concan); Metheran; Toongat Hill; and the 
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Mahabuleshwar Hills, in the Ghauts, distant 70 
miles; among beautifal scenery. A more distant 
Sanatarium, appropriated to European children, is 
Mount Aboo, in Rajpootans. 

The Prince of Wales in his progress through 
India, 1875-6, landed at Bombay 8th November 
(Monday), and was met by the Viceroy. On the 
9th, his birthday, he received the great princes 
and chiefs. He afterwards lald the first stone of 
the new Prince’s Docks, visited Elephanta, Poona, 
and Baroda, and left 25th November (Wednesday). 
He returned to Bombay 11th March, 1876 (Sat- 
urday), and embarked on 18th, after writing a 
letter of thanks and farewell to the Viceroy. Here 
the Indian contingent of ten regiments took ship 
for Malta, 30th April, 1878; and seven regiments 
embarked for Egypt, 1882. 

The tollowing are outline Itineraries of the 
main routes from Bombay to Calcutta and Madras, 
vid Great Indian Peninsula line, and to Lahore. 
For particulars, see the following Gazetteers of the 
‘Presidencies, and the Time Tables at the end of the 
Guide. Carriages with every convenience, including 
bath-room, are attached to first-classtrains. Madras 
time (30 minutes before Bombay and 33 behind 
Calcutta) iskept. 


1, ITINERARY OF RAILWAY FROM 
BOMBAY TO CALCUTTA, 
Miles from Bombay. 
34.—Callian Junction,* where the south-east 
branch towards Madras parts off. 
75.—Kussarah,* at the bottom of Thull Ghit 
incline. 
85.—Egutpoora,* at the top of the ghat. 
113.—Deololee. 
178.—Nandgaum,* for Ellura Caves. 
204.—Chalisgaum, 
276.—Blosawul Junction,* on the Taptee, near 
the frontier of Central Provinces. Branch 
to Nagpore, 244 miles, in the cotton 
country, over a dusty plain of trap rock. 
310—Boorhanpoor, or Burhanpur, under the 
Sautpoora hills. 
353.—Khundwah,* for Indore, é&c. 
417.—Hurda,* among the Central Ghants, or Vind- 
hya bills. 
443.—Seonee, on the Nerbudda, under the Ghauts. 
464,—Ktarsee, for Hooshangabad. 
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Miles trom Bombay. 

494.—Sohagpore.* 

583.—Chindwara. 

616.~-Jubbulpore,*on theNerbudde,atthe junction 
with the East Indian Line; thence to 
Allahabad, in a valley. 

718,—Myhere, in Indare Agency. 

734.—Sutna® . 

$44.—Nynee, on the East Indian main line and 
the Gangea, in North-west Provinces. 
To Allahabad, 3 miles; Cawnpore, 122 
miles; Lucknow, 164 miles; Agra, 280 
miles; Dethi, 399 mulles; Lahore, 732 


mites.—Descend the Ganges, on the East 


Indian Line, to 
898.—Mirzapore. 
Chunar and its rock, on the Ganges. 
‘Mogul Serai* Branch to Benares, 6 miles. 
-Buxar,* in the Lower Provinces. 
-Arrah. 
Dinapore.* 
1082. —Patns. 
1182.—Mekameh.* 
1152.—Luckieserai,* at the junction of the Loop 
. Line. To Mougbyr, by the main line, 
38 miles; Bhaugulpore, 66 miles. 

1221,—Muddapur.* 

1266.—Sceterampore, 

1288.—Raneegunje, ameng colfieries. 
1338.Burdwan,* where the Loop Line falls isto 

the maia line. 

1384.—Chandernagore, on the Hooghly. 
1392.—Serampore. 

1404.—Howrah terminug, at the bridge to Calcutta. 
1405.—Calentta. 


2.—ITINERARY OF RAILWAY FROM 
BOMBAY TO MADBAS (41 hours). 
34—Callian Junction, where the north-east 
branch towards Jubbalpore and Calcutta 


parts off. 
62.—Kurjat. 


78.—-Khandalla and the Bhore Ghat tacline. 


‘Miles frem Bombay 
80.—Lanhowlee,* for Karli Caves. 

119.—Peoes.* 

184,—Decksal and Bheegwan, on the Bheema. 

283.—Sholapoor. 

323.—Doodneb, on frontier of Nizam’s territory. 

370—Shababad * (for Hyderabad, &c.) 

0—Eedagherry. 

421.—Kistna, on the Kistna. 

443.—Raichore Junction,* where the Madras Line 
Joins. 

468,—Kosjee, on the Toongabudra, and Madras 
Presidency frontier. 

486 —Adoni.* 

520.—Goondacul Junction, for Bellary. 

536.—Gooty,* on the Penpar. 

566.—Tajputra, 

682.—Cuddapab,* on the Pennar. 

109.—Tripetty, or Tiruputty* 

%51—Areooum Junction. To Conjeveram (on 
Carnatic Line), 19 miles; ‘Bangalore, 
155 miles; Erode (for Trichinopoly, é&c. ) 
200 miles; Coimbatore (for the Neil- 
gherries), 259 miles; Beypore, 368 miles. 

798.—Madras. 


3.—ITINERARY OF RAILWAY FROM 


BOMBAY TO LAHORE, &c. 
Colaba. 
467.—Surat. 
248.—Baroda. 
310,—Ahmedabad, for Bhownuggar, &c. 
423.—Abu Road. 
618.—Ajmere. 
697.—Jeypore. 
816.—Bhurtpore. 
849 —Agra. 
890.—Delhi, 
930-—Meerat. 
1058.— Umballa, for Simla. 
1206.—Anmritsur. 
1238.—Lahore. To Mooltan and Kurrachee 
Indus Valley, 820 miles. 
1523. —Peshawur. 


by 


*Rifresk ment Stations. 
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HEAD POST OFFICES IN INDIA. Fi 


Nearly all are Money Offices. 


‘Most of the places here mentioned will be found in one form or another in the three Gazetteers of the 
Presidencies, which follow (see pages 70, &c.) 


Abbottabad, Punjab. 
‘Abu, Rajputana, 

‘Aden, Arabia, Bombay, 
‘Agar, Central India. 
Agra, N.W. Prov. 
‘Ahmedabad, Bombay. 
‘Abmednagar, Bombay. 
Ajmere, Rajputana. 
‘Akola, Berar. 

Akyab, Burmah. 
Alibag, Konkan, Bombay. 
‘Aligarh, N.W. Prov. 
Allahabad, N.W. Prov. 
Almora, N.W. Prov. 

Amraoti, Berar, Central Prov. 
Amritsar, Punjab. 

Anantapur, Madras, 

Arrah, Behar. 

‘Aurangabad, Berar, Cen. Prov. 
‘Azamgarh, N.W. Prov. 


Bagdad, Turkish-Arabla, Bom- 
bi 


ay 

Bahawalpur, Punjab. 

Bahraich, Oudh. 

Balaghat, Central Prov. 

Balasore, Bengal. 

Ballia, N.W. Prov. 

Banda, N.W. Prov. 

Bangalore, Mysore, Madras. 

Bankipore, Behar. 

Bankoora, Bengal. 

Bara-Banki, Oudh. 

Bareilly, N.W. Prov. 

Baroda, Bombay. 

Barrackpore, Bengal. 

Basim, Berar, Central Prov. 

Bassein, Burmah. 

Basti, N.W. Prov. 

Bauleah, Bengal. 

Beerbhoom Bengal. 

Belgaum, Bombay. 

Bellary, Madras. 

Benares, N.W. Prov. 

Berhampore-Ganjam, Madras. 

Berhampore-Moorshedabad, 
Bengal. 

Betul, Central Prov. 

Bhagalpur, Behar. 

Bhandara, Central Prov. 

Bhavnagar, Bombay. 

Bhiwani, Punjab. 

Bhvj, Bombay. 

Bijapur, Bombay. 

Bijnor, N,W. Prov. 

Bilaspur, Central Prov, 

Bogra, Bengal. 

Bombay, Bombay. 


Broach, Bombay. 

Budaun, N.W. Prov. + 
Bulandshahr, N.W. Prov. 
Buldana, Central Prov. 
Burdwan, Bengal. 

Burrisal, Bengal. 

Bushire, Persian Gulf, Bombay. 
Busrah, Persian Gulf, Bombay. 


Calcutta, Bengal. 

Calicut Madras. 
Cannanore, Malabar, Madras. 
Cawnpore, N.W. Prov. 
Chanda, Central Prov. 
Chhindwara, Central Prov. 
Chittagong, Bengal. 
Chittur, Madras. 
Chooadangah, Bengal. 
Chupra, Behar, Patna. 
Chybassa, Bengal. 
Coconada, Madras. 

Cochin, Madras. 
Coimbatore, Madras. 
Cooch Behar, Bengal. 
Cuddalore, Madras. 
Cuddapah, Madras, 
Cuttack, Bengal. 

Cutwa, Bengal. 


Dacca, Bengal. 

Damoh, Central Prov. 
Dapoli, Bombay. 
Darjeeling, Bengal. 
Dehra-Dun, N.W. Prov. 
Delhi, Punjab. 
Dera-Ghazi-Khap, Punjab. 
Dera-Iemail-Khan, Punjab. 
Dharmsala, Punjab. 
Dharwar, Bombay. 
Dhoraji, Bombay. 

Dhubri, Assam. 

Dbulia, Bombay. 
Dibrugarh, Assam. 
Dinagepore, Bengal. 
Dumkah, Behar. 
Durbhunga, Behar, 


Edwardesabad, Panjab. 
Ellichpur, Berar, Ellichpur. 
Etah, N.W. Prov. 


Etawah, N.W. Prov. 


Fatebgarh, N.W. Prov. 
Fatehpur, N.W. Prov. 
Ferozepore, Punjab, 
Furreedpore, Bengal. 
Fyzabad, Oudh, 


Gauhati, Assam. 
Ghazipur, N.W. Prov. 
Giridih, Bengal. 
Goalundo, Bengal, 
Golaghat, Assam. 
Gonda, Oudh. 
Gorakhpur, N.W. Prov. 
Gujranwala, Punjab, 
Gujrat, Punjab. 
Gurdaspur, Punjab. 
Gurgaon, Punjab. 
Gwalior, Central India. 
Gya, Behar. 


Habiganj, Assam, 

Hamirpur, N.W. Prov. 
Hardol, Oudh, 

Hazaribagh, Bengal. 
Henzada, Burmah. 

Hissar, Punjab. 

Hooghiy, Bengal. 
Hoshangabad, Central Prov. 
Hoshiarpur, Punjab. 
Howrah, Bengal. 
Hyderabad-Deccan, Madras, 
Hyderabad-Sind, South Afgh. 


Indore, Central India. 


Jacobabad, Sind, Afghanistan. 
Jalpaiguri, Bengal, 
Jaunpur. N.W. Prov. 
Jessore, Bengal. 

Jeypore, Rajputana, 
Thang, Punjab. 

Jhansi, N.W. Prov. 
Jhelum, Punjab. 
Thenidah, Jessore, Bengal. 
Jorhat, Assam. 
Jubbulpore, Central Prov. 
Jullundur, Punjab. 


Kaira, Bombay. 

Kaladgi, Bombay. 
Karachi, Sind, South Afgh. 
Karari, Rajputana. 
Karnal, Punjab. 

Karwar, Bombay. 
Khandwa, Central Prov. 
Kheri, Oudh. 

Khoolna, Bengal. 
Kishnaghur, Bengal. 
Kishorganj, Bengal. 
Kohat, Panjab 

Kola, Bengal. 

Kolhapur, Bombay. 
Kotah, Rajputana. 

Kotri, Sind, Sogth Afghanistan, 
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HEAD POST OFFICES — Continued. 


Kuchaman, Rajputana, 
Kurnool, Madras, 
Kyoukhpyoo, Burmab. 


Lahore, Punjab. 
Lalitpur, N.W. Prov. 
Lucknow, Oudh. 
Ludhiana, Punjab. 


Madareepore, Bengal. 
Madras, Madras. 
Madura, Madras. 
Maimensing, Bengal. 
Mbinpuri, N.W. Prov. 
Maldah, Bengal. 
Manbhoom, Bengal. 
Mandla, Central Prov. 
Mvngalore, Madras. 
Manickgunge, Bengal. 
Maoobin, Burmah. 
Masulipatam, Madras. 
Meerut, N.W. Prov. 
Mercara, Coorg, Madras. 
Mergui, Burmah 
Mhow, Central India. 
Midnapore, Bengal. 
Mirzapur, N.W. Prov. 
Monghyr, Behar. 
Montgomery, Punjab. 
Mooltan, Punjab. 
Moradabad, N.W. Prov. 
Motiharee, Behar. 
Moulmein, British Burmah, 
Mozutferpore, Behar, 
Munshiganj, Bengal. 
Murree, Punjab. 
Muscat,Mekran Coast,Bombay. 
Mussooree, N.W. Prov. 
Muttra, N-W. Prov. 
Muzaffargarh, Punjab 
Muzattarnagar, N.W. Prov. 


Nagpur, Central Prov. 
Naini-Tal, N.W. Prov. 
Narayanganj, Bengal. 
Narsingpur, Central Prov. 
Nasik, Bombay. 

Nattore, Bengal. 
Neeinuch, Central India. 
Negapatam, Madras. 


Nellore, Madras. 

Noakhali, Bengal. 
Nowgong,Bundelkhand,C. India| 
Nowgong-Assam, Assam. 
Nusseerabad, Rajputana. 


Oodeypore, Rajputana. 
Ootacamund, Madras. 
Orai, N.W. Prov. 


Pachmarhi, Central Prov. 
Palamcottah, Madras. 
Palamow, Bengal, 
Palampur, Punjab. 
Palghat, Malabar, Madras, 
Partabgarh. Oudh. 
Peshawar, Punjab. 
Pilibhit, N.W. Prov. 
Pondicherry, Madras. 
Poona, Bombay. 
Pooree, Bengal. 
Port-Blair, Andaman Islands, 
British Burmah. 
Prome, British Burmah. 
Pubna, Bengal. 
Purneah, Behar. 


Quetta, Beloochistan, 8. Afgh. 


Rabkavi, Kaladgi, Bombay. 
Rac-Bareli, Oudh. 
Raipur, Central Prov. 
Rajahmundry, Madras. 
Rajkot, Bombay. 
Ranaghat, Bengal. 
Ranchee, Bengal. 
Rangoon, British Burmah. 
Ratnagiri, Bombay. 
Rawalpindi, Punjab. 
Rohtak, Punjab. 

Roorkee, N.W. Prov. 
Rungpur, Bengal. 
Ratlam, Central India. 


Saharanpur, N.W. Prov. 
Salem, Madras. 
Sambalpur, Central Prov. 
Sandoway, Burmah, 
Satara, Bombay. 


Saugor, Central Prov. 


Sehore, Bhopal, Central India. 
Seoni-Chappara, Central Prov. 
Serajganj, Bengal. 
Serampore, Bengal. 
Shahjahanpur, N.W. Prov. 
Shahpur, Punjab. 

Shikarpur, Sind, Afghanistan. 
SHillong, Assam. 

Sholapur, Bombay. 
Shwegycen, British Burmah. 
Sialkot, Punjab. 

Sibi, Beloochistan, South Afgh. 
Sibsagar, Assam, 

Sikar, Rajputana, 

Silchar, Cachar, Assam, 

Simla, Punjab. 

Sirsa, Punjab. 

Sitapur, Oudh, 

Sukkur, Sind, 8, Afghanistan. 
Sultanpur, Oudh, 

Surat, Bombay. 

Sutna, Baghelkhand, C. India. 
Sylhet, Assam, 


Tangail, Bengal. 
Tanjore, Madras. 
Tavoy, Burmah. 
Tolllicherry, Madras. 
Tezpur, Assam. 
Thana, Bombay. 
Tharrawaddy. British Burmah. 
Thayet-Myo, Burmab. 
Tipperah, Bengal. 
Toungoo, Burmah. 
Trichinopoly, Madras, 
Trevandrum, Madras. 
Tuticorin, Madras, 


Umballa, Punjab. 
Unao, Oudh, 


Vellore, Madras. 
Vengurla, Bombay. 
Vizagapatam, Madras. 


‘Wadhwan-Camp, Bombay. 
‘Wardha, Central Prov. 


Yeotmal, Central Prov. 


Zanzibar, East Africa. 
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Spelling of Indian names.—Thisisina state 
of transition. Old names like Calcutta, Calicut, 
and Bombsy are left untouched; but others are 
spelt in many official ists and papers according to 
rules laid down in Dr. Hunter's “Guide to the 
Orthography of Indian Proper Names," which 
ate a8 follows :— 


Short a {asin the second syllable of éartas), 

{s expressed by a. 
n & (asin bad), by a. 

Long @ (as tn the first syllable of tartan), 
bya 

»  @ (asin day), by é 

4 or 00 (as in food), by d. 

@ (asin fi, by i. 
@ or ee (as in police or meet), by t. 
6 (asin ride), by af. 

ow or ou (as in crowd or cloud), by au. 

Nagar is always to be uged at the end of a 
word, instead of nagor, nagore, or 
nuggur. 

Pur, at the end, to be used instead of pore, 
poor, 

Observe the way in which ¢ and / are separated 
in such names as Panthays, Sonthals; which are 
pronounced Pant-hays, Sont-hals; not Pan-thays, 
Son-thals, Chis soft, asin Chancery. Ge, gi, and 
gy are hard. 


2, The rules for the Maps of the Great Trigono- 
metrical Survey are nearly the same, viz.:— 


“@ has ® variable sound, as in woman, rural, 
paltry. das in tartan. 
$,a8in clique. 4, as in ravine. 
4, asin bull. @, as in reral. 
0, as in note. 
e, 28 @ in Bay. 
au, as ou in cloud. 
ai, as ¢ in ride. 
g, a8 in gong. 
abad, is dbdd; bazar, is bdzdr. 
Shah, is sounded Shaw; Khan, is Kawn; 
Peishwa, is Payshwa; Delhi, is Dayly; Sheikh, 


is Shake; Dak is Dawk; Ghat is Ghawt;" and so 
on. 
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"This system, which has always been used by the 
Asiatic and other learned Societies, is now sanc- 
tioned by the Supreme Government, and adopted, 
more or less, by the Bombay and Punjab Govern- 
ments; as well as in public Acts, in the Postal 
Guides, and the Telegraph Department, end by 
several newspapers. One objection to it is, that 
the marks which long custom has prescribed for 
distinguishing accents aro here confounded with 
the marks for long and short sounds; ¢, for 
example; is used instead of @. This puzzles an 
ordinary English reader; and since the vid and 
new ways will be found mixed up even in the 
same official report, in the directories, in the civil 


service and army lists, railway tables, &c, he must 


not complain if there is some want of uniformity 
in the present work. 


PRESIDENCY OF BOMBAY. 


Thongh the island of Bombay was nearly the 
earliest acquisition in India, having been ceded 
1661, the Presidency to whichit gives name was of 
little consequence till 1817-18, when the addition of 
the territories taken from the Peishwa, Scindia, 
and Holkar, placed it on an equal footing with 
those of Madras and Calcutta. Sinde was annexed 
1843 on the non-regulation system; and in 1864 
North Canara was transferred from Madras. Itnow 
makes a etrip 900 miles long, from the further 
limit of Sinde to Mysore; comprising (1) Sinde, in 
the North, under a Commissioner; (2) thefeudatory 
states of Kutch, Gujrat, and Kattywar in the 
middle; and (3) Bombay proper, in three Commis- 
sionerships and eighteen or nineteen Districts. 
Population (1872), 14 millions, over an area of 
197,532 square miles. There are several good har- 
bours on the coast of this Presidency, where 
Arabs, &c., are settled. 


In 1879-80 the total receipts of the Presidency 
were 124 millions eterling, of which land revenuc 
yielded 4 millions, and opium £3,141,800 on 
42,330 chests, mostly from Indore. The yield of 
1871-2 was about the same. In 1873 the land 
revenue was 33 millions. The foreign trade is 
worth 46 millions; with an increase from forests, 
but a decrease through exchange and a famine. 

Total expenditure, 10 millions. Improved bar- 
racks ara in progress at Colaba, Kirkee, Kurrachee, 
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&e.; and harbour works st Kurrachee. The army 
numbers 22,580, 

In the subordinate Civil Courts of the Presidency, 
the Judges’ salaries have been greatly increased, 
with a view of raising the standard of the native 
bench. A salt duty is levied of Srs. San. per 
maund, yielding 1} million (1880). 

‘As to Ootton, the yield was 14 million betes ; and 
the exports from Bombay were1 million. Other 
shipping ports for it are Kurrachee and Carwar. 
About 4} million acres were under cultivation— 
(1). In the north of Bombay proper, at Surat, 
Ahmedabad, and Kandeish. (2). In the south at 
Dharwar, Kulladghee,and Belgrem. Dharwar yields 
the “Coompta” cotton. The New Orleans kind 
is thoroughly acelimatised and is gradually ex- 

- tending. (3). In Sinde abont 200,000 acres. The 
eoil of Gajrat is not favourable to exotic cotton, 
In 1871-2, 665,000,000lbs., worth 14} millions 
sterling, were shipped from the ports of this 
Presidency, including Sinde. In 1874, 4} milion 
acres were cultivated ; in 1890, 8} millions. Cotton 
mills are springing up; there are now 40 in and 
round Bombay, and a Factory Act is called for to 
Tegulate them. The goods find sale in Russia, 
China, and America. 

For Forest Service, young men are to be 
prepared by a two years’ training in the Forest 
Schools of France and Germany. The Coal beds 
in Kutch have been surveyed and described in a 
geological map by Mr. Wynne, 1869; good lime- 
stone is found at Kurrachee; iron in Dharwar. 
The Presidency on the whole is deficient in 
minerals, Kattywar and Guzerat were topogra- 
phically surveyed 1868-9; and the northern parts 
of the Presidency have been filled up in the 
Grand Trigonometrical Survey. 

With regard to literature, Dr. Btihler, a San- 
skrit scholar, reported (1869) that Gujrat is 
exceedingly rich in Ssnskrit libraries and books; 
and that with patience and care & good many valu- 
able works may be obtained. He held a regular 


be 


Sabba or assembly of learned Pundits at Balser, 
with good results, astonishing them by his ac- 
quaintance with their Shastras and his ability to 
talk in their seered language. He has prepared a 
catalogue, in which many Vedic MSS. and some 
rare books are brought to light. The languages 
taught in the public achools are Sindhi, Gujrathi, 
Marathi, Hindustani, Canarese, and Dravidian. 
Nearly eighty native mewspapers are published in 
this Presidency. There were 4,040 Government 
Schools of all kinds (1874). In 1875, there were 
4,830 schools, with 239,000 scholars; in 1880, 4,860 
schools. 

The following particntars are derived chiefly 
from the annual Statements af the Progress and 
Condition of India (Parl. paper); Maps and Sta- 
tistics velating toIndia (Parl. paper, 1969); Thorn- 
ton's Gasetteer af India; and Dr. Hunter's 
Imperial Gazetteer —See also the Bombay Gazetteer 
(in progress); the Indian Traveller's Guide, pub- 
lished at the Bombay Gazette Offiee ; and the Oficial 
Catalogue of Maps of British Possessions in India, 
by T. Saunders, Esq., of the India Office. 


1-COLLECTORATES, OR DISTRICTS 
OP BOMBAY PRESIDENCTS 
IN THREE COMMISSIONERSHIPS, NORTH, CENTRAL, 


AND SOUTH, 
Ahmedabad (n.) Panch Mahals(1.) 
Abmednuggar (c) Poona (c.) 
Belgaurn (s.) Ratnagiri (6) 
Bombay (n.) Sattara (c.) 
Broach (n.) Sholapore (c.} 
Canara or Kanara (a) Surat (n.) 
Candetsh (n.) ‘arma (n.) 
Colaba or Kolaba (n.) In Sinde. 
Dharwar (s.) 7 Hydrabed. 
Kaira (.) Kurrachee or Karachi. 
Kaladji (s.) Shikarpore. 
Khandesh (c.) ‘Tharr and Parkur 


Nassick (n.) 
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2—These Collectorates are for the most part composed of the following Territories, acquired at the 
dates mentioned, by treaty, conquest, or default of heirs :— 


DATE. DISTRICTS. 
1661 | Bombay Island... 

1756 | Bankote, or Bancoot 

1775 | Salsette Island . 

1799 | North Canara 

1802 

1803 | Ahmednuggur . 


Districts in Guzerat. 


Districts in Bejapore and Ahmednuggur . 


FROM WHOM ACQUIRED. 


Portuguese. 
The Peishwa. 

Mabrattas. 

Tippoo Sultaun. 

The Peishwa. 

Dowlat Rao Scindia. 

The Guicowar, 

The Peishwa. 

Guicowar, . 
Holkar. 

Dowlat Rao Scindia. 
Peishwa. 

Rajah of Sawunt Warree. 
The Nizam. 


1843 | Kolabah (Colaba) Lapsed territory, 
1843 | Sinde . The Ameers. 
1848 Lapsed territory. 


3.—NATIVE STATES, outside the Collectorates, but tributary to the Bombay Government and 
controlled through resident Political Agents—all on the west side of India: — 


SQUARE | POPULA- | ANNUAL 
can POSH NILES. Ton, |REVENUS. 
Guzerat 258 19,090 |... 
Do. 825 | 19,000 | £6,100 
Do. 4,399 | 1,710,400 | 600,000 
Do. 350 | 175,000 | 850,000 
s North of Guzerat 409,52) | 150,000 
Daung or Daug Rojabs (23 States) . 70,300 | sees 
Dhurrampore, or Dharanpur.... cs 15,000 | 9,000 
Guzerat Petty States, viz.:—Chowrar, Phalun- 
pore (the largest, 1850 square miles), Rha. 


Pp 
Myhee or Mahi Kanta (59) 
Pahlunpore States (11) 
Peint and Hursool 
Rewa Kanta, vic.:—Balasinore, Chota Odey- 
pore, Rajpeople, dc. (61) ssssssssssvseesseseenses 
Sattara Jaghires, viz.:— Akulkote, Punt 
Prithee, Punt Sucheo, the Waekur, &c. (5). 
Sawant Warree ... oa 
South MahrattaJaghires (8),viz.:-The Bhawa, 
the Gurapuray of Moodhole, the Sangli, 
Sandhur, Nepaneekur, &c. 
Sucheen or Sachin 
Surat Agency (3) . 
‘Wausranee (Bheel Chiefs). 


Sattara. 
South Concan 


South Mahratta Country 
Guzerat . 


333,300 

2,936 | 361,390 
900 | 152/210 
3,700 | 410,470 
36 | 22,200 
“Go | 33,800 


‘The above statistics are uncertain and out of date, but must be allowed to stand till the details 
of the Census of 1881 are made known. Bombay Presidency includes 866 Native States, large and 
small; area, 66,408 square miles; population, 6 millions. Of these, 828 are Guzerat or Gujarate 
States. Many of them are “under direct British management, in consequence of minority, or 


imbecility or misbehaviour of the Chiefs.” 
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The Political Agents at the following are under 
the Bombay Government :—Upper Sinde Frontier, 
Khelat, Persian Gult, and Aden, 

Add the Portuguese possessions lying within the 
limits of British territory, viz.:—(1). Goa, the 
seat of the Governor-General: area, 1,066 square 
miles; population, 313,000. (2). Damaun; area, 50 
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road from Ahmedabad follows the rail past Deesa, 
94 miles; Aboo Post-office, 49 miles; Erinpoora, 
57 miles; Paleo, 46 miles; and Ajmere, 100 miles; 
or above 200 miles in all. To Siddhpur, 64 miles, 
an old seat of the Chalukya kings, on the River 
Saravasti. 


Ahmednuggur, or Ahmadnagar, or “Nug- 


‘quare miles. (8). Diu Island, at the south comer! gur,” in the Deccan, 47 miles from Dhond, the 


f Gujrat; popniation, 11,000. 


‘4.—GAZETTEER OF PRINCIPAL PLACES 
IN BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 
(For Railway Stations, see Tables). 
Aboo.—See Bengal Presidency. 
Aden.—See Route 4. 
Adjunta, Ajanta, or Ajunta, in the Nizam’s 


dominions (Great Indian Peninsula Railway), 32| 


miles from Pachora, 55 miles north-east of Aurunga- 
bad: a pass, near the Taptee, remarkable for its 
Buddhist Cave Temples, twenty-seven in all, close to 
a waterfall. (See Fergusson’s Rock-Cut Temples of 
India, and J, Burgess’s Handbook.) Four are 
vaulted; the rest flat-roofed. One, called the 
Zodiac Cave, is 64 feet by 73 feet, on twelve pillars, 
with coloured figures. Travellers’ bungalow at 
Fardapur. A-saye is 20 miles 8.E. 
Ahmedabad, in Gujrat: a collectorate, judge- 
ship, military cantonment, and railway station 
(Bombay, Baroda, and Central India), 310 miles 
from Bombay, on the Biver Saburmuttee, in atim- 
bered country. Population, 157,625. A church, 
barracks, college, and schools. It isa walled town, 
6milesround. Notice the beautiful Jumna Musjid, 
a mosque built by Ahmed Shah, the founder of the 
eity, 1412; the mosque of Sujaat Khan, and the 
Ivory mosque; the Koharea Tank; and the Shah 
Bagh, a ruined palace of Shabjehan, with grace- 
fal palm windows. Good carving at Shet Hut- 
tesing’s Temple. It came to the English in 1818. 
Cotton is Jargely grown in the district around. 
4nnual horse shows are held here with great 
success. Roads —to Ahmednuggur, 47 miles; 
Cambay, 47 miles; Bhooj, across the Runn of 
Kutch, 210 miles; Deesa, by rail; Hydrabad, in 
Sinde, 382 miles; Mhow, 242 miles; Nusseerabad, 
by rail. Anextension of the railis open to Wudwan, 
Bhownuggur, Dhola, Dhoraji, &. An extension 
from Ahmedabad runs through Pahlunpore and 
Rajpootana to Jeypore, Agra, and Delhi. The 


nearest railway station: a collectorate, judgeship, 
and military post, on the Sena river, and a plain 
1,900 feet above the sea, founded 1494, and taken 
by General Wellesley (Wellington), 1803. A 
monument stands at the Gate. Population, 37,945. 
Dhurmsalah for travellers, new cavalry barracks, 
high school, and Almerican Mission House. Nitice 
the prickly pear hedge, 20 feet high, round the 
town; the stone Fort, built by Scindia; the old 
Mohamedan palace of Fariha Bagh; and Salabat 
Khan's tomb, now a sanatarium. A fine point of 
view 8 milessouth. Good hog hunting. Roads—to 
Aeseergurh, 210 miles; to Kullodghee, 248 miles ; 
Malligaum, 113 miles; Nagpore, 350 miles; Oom- 
rawuttee, 254 miles; Poona, 74 milea; Sattara, 
123 miles. Some are reached by rail. 
Akola.—See Bengal Presidency. 


Akote, a cotton district, in Khandeish, Central 
Provinces, 27 miles from Akola station, on Great 
Indian Peninsula Rail. 

Argaum, a plain in the Nizam’s Territory, 40 
miles south-west of Ellichpoor, near the Taptee; 
where General Wellesley (Wellington) finally de- 
feated Scindia and Munny Bappoo, 28th November, 
1803. A medal was granted In 1851. 


Assaye, or Assye, in the Nizam’s Territory, 43 
miles north-east of Aurungabad, 28 north of Jaulna, 
on the River Juah, towards the Kaitna; where 
Major-Gen. Wellesley (Wellington), with 4,500 men, 
defeated the forces of Scindia and the Nagporo 
Rajah, 50,000 strong, in a desperate battic, after a 
hard day’s fight, 23rd September, 1803. Wel- 
lington lost one-third of his small army, and had 
two horses shot under him, The Mahratta armies 
included 30,000 cavalry and 10,500 infantry, under 
European officers. They were finally routed at 
the point of the bayonet. “ If there was anything 
wrong at Assye’”” sald Munro, “it was in giving 
battle; but in the conduct of the action everything 
was right” A medal-was granted, 1861. The 
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‘Duke said that be won this battle by noticing 2) 
few cottages clustered together om each bank of 
the river, though at a considerable distance apart; 
and he guessed there was some convenient ford 
between them, which he made use of. A plan of) 
the battle is given in Colonel Taylor's Manual of 
Indian History. 

Asseergurh, a garrison town and hill fort, 100 
miles south-eastof Mhow, builtin the lath century, 
and taken from the Mahrattas by Gea. Dovetoe, 1819, 
for which @ medal was granted, 1851. In 1867-59 
it was held by some of the mutineers. Roads—to 
Baroda, 263 miles; Hoosingabad, 123 miles; Mali- 
gaum, 144 mites; Indore, 114 miles; Neemuch, 
256 miles. 


Aurwagabad, the head-quarters of the Hydera- 
bad Contingent in the Nizam’s Territory, 68 miles 
north-east of Ahmednuggur. Nearest railway sta- 
tion, Nandgaum (Great Indian Peninsula Ratiway). 
Population, 60,008. A bungalow, new church, and 
eantonment, 1,900 feet above sea. It is a walled 
town, on the Doond, half in ruins, contuining 
Aurungzebe’s Palace, and the Mausoleum for his 
daughter, Rabfa Durani, modelled after the ‘Taj 
Mahal. Notice the water ori] at Shah Musafir 
gardons. Robes of satin kinkobs are made here. 
The old Mahomedan province, or kingdom, took in 
Bombay and Poona. Dowlatabad is 9 miles; Eliora 
Caves are 174 miles distant. To Mominabad 
Cavalry Depét, 117 miles, or vid Barsee on the rail. 

Baroda, the Mahratta capital of Gujrat, belong- 
ing to the Guicowar (Gaekwar, or Guikwar); seat 
of a British Resident and a Contingent Force; and 
@ railway station (Bombay, Baroda, and Central 
India Rallway), 287 miles from Bombay. Popula- 
ton, 161,820. It fs an old town of wooden houses, 
founded by the Mahomedans, surrounded by a 
double wall and 44 towers—and containsthe Gufk- 
war’s palace, or Motee Bagh, and menagerie for 
his cheetahs and elephants; the presidency, and @ 
citadel. Thelate Guikwar had a diamond worth 
£80,000, bought on his marriage. Outside are the 
cantonment, the church, high school, » column 
dedicated to Wifltams, a former resident; an old 
‘Hindoo bridge of two rows of arches, one over the 
other; the Suliman Well and many other wells, 
tombs, mosques, &c., built by the first Moslem 
owners, among woods and groves. There was sn 


English factory here as early as 1615. Here the 
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sepoys were disarmed in the mutiny. The late 
Gaikwar, Mathar Rao, was deposed 1875 {after 
a Report and Enquiry), for bad gevermment, 
and for an attempt to peison the Resident, Colovel 
Phayre. He was suoveeted by the eldest son 
of bis predecessor, Rlandee Rao, who had Sir 
Madava Reo, K.C.8.1. (on experiorrocd statesman), 
for minister. Guikwar is a surname of disputed 
origin, commonly said to mean the “Herdsman.” 
The language of the provinces ie Gujreti, the com- 
mon written language of the Parsees at Bom- 
bay. Roads—mostly deep bullock ruts; travellers 
invartably ride as the best way. To Bhooj in 
Kutch, 262 miles; Cambay, 42 miles; Mhow, 242 
miles; Neemuch, 254 miles; Rajoote, 176 miles, 
partly by rail. 

Bassein, 26 miles north of Bombay: # perton 
an fsland opposite Salsette, In a fine part of the 
Conean, and # ruined Portuguese city, with 
remains of eight churches. Population, 28,158. 
One of the tombs is that of Albuquerque, the 
Portuguese founder of Gos. Sugar is grown. 
There are distilleries here and at Ooron and 
Bhandoop. It was ceded by treaty made witl 
the Peishwa, 1802, after its capture by General 
Goddard. Hotel atthe Dhurrumszals ; and snother 
om the top of Toongar Hilt, a fine point, 2,800 feet 
above the sez, 9} miles from Bassein. 

Beejapoor, or Bijapur, in the Sattera col- 
leetorate, 60 miles from Sholapore, G. I. P. Railway: 
the deserted capital of an independent kingdom, in 
the Deccan, founded before 1530, and taken by 
Aurongzebe, 1686, Population, 13,250, It looks a 
flourishing walled city, 6 miles in extent, bat is 
realty a collection of deesyed mosques, serats, 
palaces, and empty houses, of which there were 
formerly 100,000, with a population of ene millien. 
Steps are now taken to preserve some of the relics 
here. The chief objects are the great square 
Meusolewms of Ibrahim and Mohammed Ad}! Shah, 
with their immense domes (one is 124 feet across) ; 
the Palace and citadel ; the great mosque ; a mode) 
of the Shrine at Mecca; and an esormons brass 
gun, weighing 40 tons, and 2ft. Sin. in ealfbre. 

Belgaum, « collectorate, judgeship, fortified 
town, and district command, near the Gheuts, 42 
miles north-west ef Dharwar, on a plain 2,508 ‘feet 
above the sea. Population, $2,700; of camtenment, 
8,000. It hasafert,taken 1818; a Sirdars’College, 
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for the sons of the Mahratta gentry; with an arsenal 
aad barracks, church, high school. Cottonis grown 
im the district. Roads—to Bombey (tié the Rhasa 
‘Ghent to Vingoria, 70 miles, thence by sea); Goa, 
@ miles; Kulladghee, 94 miles; Kolapoor, 65 miles; 
Poons, 217 miles, by the trank road; Visiadroog, 
ever the Ghants, 128 miles. At Gotak (population, 
9,740), 36 miles distant, are the Falison the Gutparba 
river, which are 80 yards wide (4 mile in July) and 
-@ yards down, im the midst of very picturesque 
wenery. 


BhooJ, or Booj, a military post, andthe capital 
of Cutch, in the centre of the island of Cutch, 210 
miles from Ahmedabad (partly by railway). Popu- 
jation, 22,310, It is # fine looking place under 4 
fortified hill, but was half ruined by an earthquake, 
1819. Steamers to Bombay from Cuteh Mandvee, 
the nearest port. Roads—to Deesu, 196 miles: 
Hyderabad, im Sinde, 196 miles, acress the Runn. 
The sandy province of Cuteh, Catch, Kach, or Kutch, 
giving name to the Island and Gulf, lies between 
@ujrat and Lower Sinde. It is under a Rajah, called 
Rao Pragmalgi, G.0.3.1., who bss founded the 
Alfred High School at Mandvie, to commemorate 
-the Duke of Edinburgh’s visit, 1870 ; and bas built 
himeelf a fine Palace. He isthe head of the Jhareja 
Bajpoots, who settled herefifteenth century. They 
carry out a division of land, called the Bhyad or 
brotherhood, and practice infanticide; for which 
the district was proclaimed, 1874 In the Gulf 
fare two ports, Posheira and Sureya, The natives 
are good seamen,and trade with Africa in cotton, 
alum, wool, &e. 

Bhore Ghaut.—See Ghaut. 

Bhosawnl, 4 magistrate’s court, and station on 
Great Indian Peninsular Railway, 276 miles from 
Bombay, in Berar, where the Nagpore line joins. 
Hotel and Church. 

Bhownuggnur, in Guzcrat, a station on Bom- 
bay and Baroda Railway, 494 miles from Bombay; 
best reached by mail boat across Cambay Gall to 
Gogo. 

Bombay, teat of government, a collectorate, éc. 
—Bee page 66. 

Broach, or Baroach, in Gujrat: a coliectorate, 
@n the Nerbudda, near the Gulf of Cambay, anda 
rattway station on Bombay end Baroda Rail, 203 
mites from Bombay. The viaduct over the river is 


nearly a mile long. Population, 37,285, including 
many Parsees. Much cotton is grown aud shipped 
hese; but bad rosdsand the want of tanks are éraw- 
backs. Hereare a church, high school, Parsee bos- 
pital for sick animals, the Silver Mosque, and tomb 
ot Gen, Wedderburn, who fell at the captare of the 
town, 1783. The famous Baxpan Tree, whose 
branches make a etrele of 600 yards, or one-third 
of a mile, is 12 miles up the river ; the Datampur 
Cornelian mines are 15 miles beyond. 

Bulsar, or Balsar, 2 station and sanatariam tn 
Surat District, on Baroda Rail. Population, 11,£00. 

Bushire, a port and telegraph station on the 
Persian Gulf.—See Route 20. 

Callian, a station and small port on Great 
Indian Peninsula Rail, 34 miles from Bombay, 
where the branches part off. 


Cambay, or Kambay, on the Gulf of Cambay, 
42 miles west of Baroda, 47 miles from Ahmedabad, 
vid Khaira, 104 miles from Surat: an old decayed 
seat of a Nawab, on the River Myhee, in the plain 
of Gujrat, formerly an important factory for the 
English, Duteh, and Portuguese. © Populstion, 
36,010. About 10,060 houses are empty. Here ts 
‘@ new town, walled in with ten gates, containing 
the Nawab's palace and arsenal; and adjacent to {t 
isthe ancient Hindoo city of Kambayet, the prineipa) 
seat of Jain learning, with several of their temples, 
some converted into mosques by the Mahomedans. 
Cornelians, agates, onyxes, and other stones are 
plentiful here. Tiger and leopard hunting. 


Canara.—8ee North Canara. 

Candeish.—Sce Khandesh. 

Carlee.—See Karlee, 

Carwar, Carvar, or Karwar, is. North 
Canara, on the Malabar coast, 50 miles south of 
Goa: 2 growing cotton port, from which a rail 
up the Gheuts ts projected to Hoblee. Popula- 
tion, 38,600. A cburch here; and a natural break- 
water of rocks. Rains, June to October. 

Colaba, er Kolabah, scollectorate, eartonment, 
and sanatarium, on the sea, in the Concam, about 
25 miles south of Bombay : 80 called from an island 
in fcont of It, which was fortified by the Mahratta 
pirate, Angria, who successtully resisted an expedi- 
tion sent against him, 1772. He had a palace, 
His famtty died out 1841, when the territory lspsed 


to| govermment. \A chureh here, 
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oncan, Konkan, or Konkun, North and 
South, a rainy volcanic strip of land, north and 
south of Bombay, between the sea and the Ghauts, 
300 miles long, 25 to50 broad. Bombay is in the 
North Concan; Rhutnagherry and Viziadroog are 
in the South Concan, extending nearly to Goa. 
It was taken from the Peishwa, 1818. Jews of 
very old descent are found here. 


Coompta.—See Dharwar. 


Corygaum, or Korigaon, 16 wiles north-east 
of Poona, on the Beemah, where a little detach- 
ment of infantry, artillery, and horse, under Capt. 
‘Staunton and eight officers, defeated the forces of 
the Peishwa, Ist January, 1818; estimated at 20,000 
horse and 3,000 Arab foot. The battle lasted from 
noon till 9 p.m., when only three officera remained 
unhurt (one being the Asst. Surgeon); and a cap- 
tured gun was recovered in a sally headed by 
Lieutenant Pattinson, though he was mortally 
wounded at the time. The Peishwa, hearing of 
Gen. Smith’s approach, retired at nightfall; and 
Staunton set off for Seroor, which he entered the 
Next morning, with both his guns and all his 
wounded, drums beating and colours flying. He 
was awarded a grant of £500 a year by the East 
india Company, A monument stands on the 
field. 


Cutch, or Kach, a Political Agency.—See 
Bhooj. 


Dapoolee, near the Western Ghauts, 46 miles 
from Mahabaleshwur, 104 miles from Sattara, and 
171 from the port of Vingorla. 


Deccan, general name for “South” India 
{dakshina, south), #.e., south of the Nerbudda, down 
to Cape Comorin; as distinguished from Hindoostan 
proper, north of the Nerbudda; but sometimes 
vestricted to the table-land between the Nerpudda 
and the Kistna; and sometimes only to the corner 
of the Peninsula south of Coimbatoor. In its 
large meaning it takes in Nagpore, the Nizam’s 
dominions, Mysore, &c., and the territories now 
contained in the Presidencies of Bombay and Ma- 
ras. Its black soilis good for cotton. The Bhore 
Ghaut, through which the rail now runs, was the 
key to the Deccan on the Bombay side. Beeder, a 
noble old fortress on a table-land 2,500 feet above 
sea, was the capital of the Bahmuuy kings. 
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Deesa, or Disa, in the Pahlunpore division of 
the Guicowar’s dominions: a brigade command 
and cantonment on the River Bunnass, 94 miles 
from Pahlunpore, the nearest station (Rajpootana 
rail). Here isthe Nawab’s palace, withcantonments, 
and achurcn. Lion, tiger, and leopard shooting, 
and pig bunting. Roads—to the sanatarium on 
Mount Aboo, 50 miles; Joudpore, 160 miles; Mhow 
(part by rail), 309 miles; Neemuch, 265 miles; 
Unja Temple, 25 miles; Mudhera (another temple 
called Sita’s Chaura), 49 miles; Siddhpur, or Sid- 
poor, the old seat of the Chalukya kings of Gujrat, 
65 miles. 

Deewa, a station on Great Indian Peninsula 
Kail, near the Oomra Viaduct. 

Deolalee, a station on Great Indian Peninsula 
Rail, 8 miles from Nugpore, and a sanatarium, with 
a depdt, church, and barracks. Population, 6,400. 


Dharwar, a collectorate, judgeship, and mill- 
tary post, and the centre of a cotton district, 223 
miles from Poona, 111 miles from Goa, 124 miles 
from Vingorla, by sea. It has a native built 
wall, and was annexed 1818. Here are a 
modet farm, church, government schools for 
Mahrattas and Canarese, besides schools esta- 
blished by the nitives themselves; and several 
Cave Temples and cotton plantations in the 
neighbourhood. Population, 27,200. The cotton is 
a good short staple, equal to Middling Uplands; its 
cu'tivation amd sale are increasing. It is usually 
called “‘Coompta Cotton,” and is exported through 
theportof Carwar. New Orleanshave beensuccese- 
fully acclimatised here. Sugar and betel nut are 
also raised. About 70 miles north-east is Badami 
(taken by Sir T. Munro, 1818), anditsCave Temples. 
It includes the native Mahomedan state of 
Savanur. Roads—to Kulladghee, 76 miles; 
Koomta, or Coompta (population, 10,300), 109 miles. 

Dhollera, a seat of cotton growing in Ahmeda- 
bad district, about 80 miles from thattown, Pcpula- 
tion, 12,500. 

Dhoolia.—See Khandesh. 

Dhurrungaum, a camp and @ native state in 
Candeish, 182 miles from Ahmednuggur. 

Dowlatabad, « military post, in the Nizam’s 
dominions, 10 miles north-west of Aurungabad, 
founded ‘by the Emperor Mohammed, or Toghluk, 
1338, as_arivalto Delhi. Thestrong conical Fort, 
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120ft. high, stands on asteep scarped granite rock, 
650ft. above the plain, and 5,000 yards round. 
Within is a succession of elght or nine walls, one 
over the other, to the top, a fine point of view, only 
20ft. square. A minaret near it is 100ft. high. 

Edur, or Edar.—See Mahi Kanta. 

Egutpoora, or Igatpuri, a station on Great 
Indian Peninsula Rail, at the top of Thull Ghat. 
Refreshment rooms, dak bungalow, churches, 
locomotive works, and shooting. 


Elephanta, 6 miles east of Bombay: an island, 
80 called from a stone elephant, 13ft. long, now 
gone, fronting three Cave Temples, the largest about 
130ft. square. containing figures of Siva, and objects 
of Brahminical and Buddhist worship. 


Ellora, in the Nizam’s Territory, 15 miles from 
Aurungabad (nearest station, Nandgaum, on Great 
Ind. Pen. Rail, 44 miles), noted for its thirty Cave 
Tomples, on a hill; ten of which are Buddhist, 
fourteen Brahminical, and six of Jain origin. The 
finest is the Keylas or Paradise Cave, 138ft. by 
88ft., with fresco paintings. At Rora, 1 mile, a 
Mehomedan tomb has been converted into a 
travellers’ bungalow. 

Erinpoora.—seo Bengal Presidency. 

Pao, a telegraph station, on the Persian Gulf 
Hine. 

Gerseppa, or Gairsoppa, Falls, near‘ the 
Malabar Coast, 37 miles from Hon 1e, which is 
340 miles south of Bombay, by water, in North 
Canara. There are four falis on the river Kural, 
the highest of which is 900 feet, with a width of 
600 feet, exceeding any thing in Europe. By 
steamer from Bombay to Carwar; thence by private 
conveyance up the country to Coompta, 49 iniles; 
Honanwur, or Honore, 12 miles; Gairsoppa, 18 
miles ; the Falls, 18 miles further. The best time 
Is towards the end of October, after the rains. 


Ghaut, or Ghat, a pass in the mountains; anda 
name given to the mountains themselves; as the 
Western Ghauts, down the Bombay side of the 
Peninsula. It means a gate, or gtep, and hence 
the ghauts or landing-places at Calcutta, Benares, 
&c. The Western Ghauts are 7,000ft. high at 
Benasson Hill, in Coorg. near Cape Comorin; the 
Eastern Ghauts, on the Madras side, are only 
1,s00ft. high; the Sautpoora Hills, across India, 
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near the Nerbudda, form the Northern Ghauts. 
The Bhore Ghat, 40 miles from Bombay, on the 
Poona road, is a pass about 2,100ft. high, which the 
road crosses by a series of zigzags; and the Great 
Indian Peninsula Rail, by means of an incline, 16 
miles long, rising 1 in 32, carried through twelve 
tunnels, and over eight viaducts. Four brakes are 
used to each train, with a sand-pipe constantly 
running under the wheels. There are cat-sidings 
to run into, if the train gets the least out of con- 
trol. It cost £41,000 a mile, and was made 
1852-63, 30,000 men being employed. The Thu 
Ghat is a similar one, on the line towards Calcutta, 
9 miles long, from Kussara to Egutpoora, at the top, 
which is 1,900ft. above the sea. It passes twelve 
tunnels and six viaducts, end was finished 1863. 
‘The zigzag road is 8} miles long. In the Western 
Ghautsis a hardworking race of Coulies, or Coolies, 
who flock to Bombay, &., and from whom the 
name Coolie, for a labourer, is derived. 


Ghirri Bande, a sea-side sanatarium. 

Girnar, in Gujrat, 75 miles south-west of 
Baroda, 1 mile from Junargarh; with extensive 
rock-eut remains of 14 Edicts of King Asoka, 
grandson of Chandragupta. 

Goa, the seat of the Governor-General of the 
Portuguese possessions in India, 250 miles from 
Bombay by sea; 8 miles from Belgaum inland, 
vid the Ram Ghaut. Population, 9,500, of New 
Goa, or Panjim, standing on an island, near the 
sea; while the deserted city of Old Goa, rounded by 
Albuquerque, 1610, is 8 miles further up the har- 
bour, near the Hindoo town which preceded it. At 
Panjim are the Governor's Palace (portraits of 
Albuquerque) and Archbishop’s Palace and 
Church, Custom House, Jesuit Seminary, and 
other large buildings; but everything is stagnant 
and decaying. The people consist of half-castes 
and Hindoos. Old Goa, which formerly contained 
80 churches, is a vast ruin, which, “like other cities 
of the dead, should be visited by moonlight,” says 
Burton, in his Goa and the Blue Mountains. The 
Portuguese territory around contains 1,066 square 
miles, and a population of 313,000, mostly Roman 
Catholics, At Buchanan's visit there were 200 
churches and 2,000 priests in all. There is a road 
to Dharwar, over a Ghaut, 2,477ft. high. It has 
joined the India Customs System. A rail is to go 


to Belgaum, : 
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Gogo, et Gogah, in Gujrat, on the west side of 
the Gulf ef Cambay, opposite Breach, 108 miles 
from Rajcote, near Dhola Junction, by rail. Daily 
mail-boat to Surat. Roads to Palitaas and the 
Jain Temple on Mownt Shatrunjaya (1,977 feet 
above the sea), 47 miles; to Sonmath Pattan 
(see below), on the coast, 149 miles (mostly 
by rail); to Joomaghur, or Junagarh, and the temples 
on Mount Girnar, 117 miles.—See Kattywar. 


Gokak.—See Belgaum. 
Gorpoorie, with s church. 
Guzerat, or Gujrat.—See Baroda. 


Gwadur, a telegraph station on the Persian 
Gulf line, on the Beloochistan frontier. 


Henjam, a telegraph stgtion on the Persian 
Gulf line. 


Hingunghat, in Berar. Population, 8,400.— 
See Wurdhah and Nagpore. 


Honawar, or Honore.—See North Canara. 


Hooblee, or Hubli, a cotton district, near 
Dharwar. Popnlation, 36,680. 


Hyderabad, in the Deccan.—See Madras Presi- 
dency. 


Hydrabad, Hyderabad, Haiderabad, or 
“Hythrabad,” the old capital of Sinde, and a 
collectorate, judgeship, and military post, on an 
island, 4 miles from the Indus, and from Kotree 
station, which is 105 miles from Kurrachee, by the 
Sindé Rail, 507 miles from Mooltam. A ferry-boat 
runs between Kotree and Giddoo-ka-Tanda, in the 
city. Population, 48,165, including Cantonment. 
This old seat of the late Ameers of Sinde is on & 
Hmestone hill, about $0 feet above the hot and 
dusty plain. It consists of mud houses, and has 
a citadel three-quarters of a mile round, containing 
the Palaces of the Ameers (or Emérs) and their 
Treasure house, and the Tenaple of Shab Makkai, 
near an old cemetery. Here they were finally 
defeated by Sir Charles Napicr, 1943, in the battle 
of Dubda, or Hyderabad. A new church at the 
camp, 8 miles from the olty, with a high school. 
At Kotree is the depot for the Indus Flotilla, with 
building slips and workshops, and a Floating Dock, 
brought out from England.—See Burton's Sinde, or 
the Unhappy Valley. 
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About 60 miles down the eastern branch of the 
Indus is Tatta (population, 8,000), 50 miles fromthe 
sea, the Paitala of Alexander the Great, whe had 
his dockyard here,and marched hence across the 
desert on his return to Persepolis,325 n.c. Marble 
porphry seen, Old coins and buildings are found 
at Kulancote. 


Igatpuri.—sSee Egufpoora. 
Indor.—See Indore, in Bengal Presidency. 


Jacobabad, or Jacob’s Town: a military pest 
om the Upper Frontier of Sind, a station on Kan- 
dahar Rail, 225 miles from Kelat, or Khelat; 
founded by General Jacobs, of the Sinde Horse, 
who died here December, 1858. Head-quarters of 
the Sinde Horse; with rifle barracks. Population, 
11,000. 


Jask, a telegraph station on the Persian Gulf. 


Jingtra, Jangira, or Jungeera, a ustive 
Mahometan State, in the Sough Concan. 


Joonaghur, or Junagarh.—See Kattywar. 


Jooneer, or Juner, in the Deccan, 5émilesnorts 
of Poona: a walled town on the River Kookree, with 
some good Cave Temples of early date, Pepulatien, 
10,980. About 8 miles west of this is the fine hill. 
fort of Harichandragurh, on a peak of the Western 
Ghauts, 3,000ft above the North Concan, which 
spreads out like a map below. 


Jubbulpore.—See Bengal Presidency. 


* Julgaum, Jalgaon, or Jalgaum, « seat of 
cotton growing, and of cotton factories, in Khan- 


desh. Population, 12,000. 


Kaira, in East Gujrat: a collectorate and 
military post, near Neriad (Bombay and Baroda 
Rail), on the Rivers Seree and Watruk, 20 miles 
south of Ahmedabad, about 300 miles from Bombay. 
Population, 11,840. I¢ is a walled town, annexed 
1803, containing a courthouse, a Jain temple, a 
church and schools; with a cantonment, orchards, 
and thickets of wild figs, outside. 


« 

Kanheri, or Keneri, Caves, near Bhandoop, 
on Great Indian Peninsula Rail; a series, of Bhud- 
dist excavations (about 100 in all) en a hill over- 
looking Salsette Island, the Vebar waterworks, and 


Bombay. The largest cave is 89 feet by 39 fect. 
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Karlee, Karli, 8 miles from Khandalla station | 


(Great Indian Peninsula Rail), at the top of Bhore 
@hat, noted for its Cave Temple, the largest and 
best in India, cut in the face of a cliff, and said to 
date from about a.p. 80. It is 126 feet by 45 feet, on 
41 pillars, with good carvings of elephants, bulls, 
and human figures, and would, says Heber, ‘make 
anoble temple for any religion.” The bungalow at 
Karlee is a fine point of view. Lanowlee is the 
usarest station for these caves, as also for the 
older Caves of Badja and Bedsa, 5 miles and 9 
miles from Carlee. 


Kattywar, Kattewar, Kathiawar, or 
Katiwar, a collection of 186 small Rajpoot 
states ia the peninsular part of Gujrat, under 
®@ Political Agent, resident at Rajcote. The 
most important are Nawab of Junagarh, K.C.S.1.; 
the Jam of Naunagarh, along the Gulf of Kach ; 
Thakur of Bhaunagarh; and the Raj Sahib of 
Drangades. Theron are nine chiefs of the seoond 
class. Alfred High School and Town Hall, at 
Joonaghur, built by the Nawab. Another 
name for this peninsula is Kathiawed. It 
contains several retics of antiquity, among which 
areremainsof temples at Shatrunjaya, nearPatitana, 
described by Mr. Burgess, editor of The Indian 
Antiquary; rock imseription, 20 feet high, at 
Jungadh, left by Rajeh Priyadarsi, aboat 258 2.c.; 
and the famous ruined temple of Somnauth, des- 
troyed by Mahmoud ef Ghizul, the [dol-Breaker. 
The Gtr range is one of the very few localitics where 
ions are still found, camel-coloured, and some 
8ft. 10in. long from the nose to the tip of the tail. 
‘There are onty about fifty in the ceuntry. 

Khandesh, Khandeish, or Candetsh, a col- 
Jectorate and judgeship, in a territory ceded by 
Holkar in 1818, and the home of the Bhiis, a 
troublesome mountain tribe, who were firet eivi- 
ised and formed in a police corps by Outram in 
1828. This and the Gujrat corps aro still main- 
tained by the Bombay Government. Here Major 
Probyn shot 400 tigers. A detachment of Poons 
Horse 1s stationed here. Much cotton grown here, 
round Dhoolia, which is best reached vid Cbalis- 
gaum on the Great indian Pevinsula line; and has a 
church, bigh school, and jail; government offices 
and treasury; court house, cantonment, with 
shops and travelers’ bungalow; Government farm 
and American school. 
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Khandgaum, or Khangaum, « cotton market, 
railway station on Great lndian Peninsula Rail 
(open onty im the cotton season), and assistaut- 
commissionerehip, in Berar; having a eourt-bouse, 
travellers’ bungalow, several cotton presses, and a 
branch bank. It may be reached pid Neemgaon 
and Sheagaon. 

Khundwa, or Khandwa, in Central Provinces, 
Bengal Presidency : head-quarters of Nimar dis- 
trict, and a station on Great Indian Peninsula Rail, 
77 wiles north-east of Bhosawul Junction, 352 
miles from Bombay, where the Indore State Rail 
(Holkas's) Soins. Refreshment rooms. From the 
termination of Holkar’s Line (of which above 35 
miles are completed), the mail cart runs past Mhow, 
Endere, Neemmch, to Agra (470 miles), or rid 
Beorah, Sepree, and Gwalior (420 miles), travelling 
7 to 8 miles am hour. Government bullock trains 
also run. 

Ehyrpore, or Khairpur, in Sind, a native 
‘state belonging to Meer Ali Moorad Khan, and the 
only one that was not annexed, 1844. 

Kirkee, a cantonment in the Deccan, and rail- 
way station (Great Eastern Peninsula Rail), 4 miles 
from Poona. Here are horse artillery barracks, 
with the head-quarters of the Bombay Sappers, 
and gun-carriage and ammunition factories. 

Kistna.—See Madras Presidency. 

Kolaba.—See Colaba. 

Kolapore, Kalapore, Kolhapoor, Kol- 
\ hapur, or Colapore, a collectorate and military 
| Post in the Deacan, in a fine spot under the 
Ghaats, 70 miles south of Sattara, near the Kistna, 
annexed 1818. Its Rajah Sevajce is regarded as 
the head of the younger branch of the Mahratta 
house of Sivajee. A former Rajah, a pramising 
young man, who had received an English training 
under Capt. West, died at Florence December, 
1670. it lies in a valley, surrounded by hill forts, 
one of them being 3§ miles in cireuit, and has the 
Bajah Ram bigh school. Pannhala Mountain and 
; Caves, Joliba’s Hill and its Temple, are within 
a short distance. Roads—to Beejapoor, 106 miles; 
Sholapoor, 142 miles; Viziadroog, over the Ghauts, 
82 miles. 

Konkan.—See Concan. 

Kotree, in Sinde, a station onthe Indus R.dl. 
Population; 8,000,—See Hydrabad, 
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Kullodghee, Kuladghee, Kaladji, or Kul- 
ogee, a collectorate, judgeship, and military post, 
‘71 miles east north-east of Belgaum; formerly 
detached part of the Belgaum district. Cotton 
is grown. 


Kunknr, in the Nizam’s Territory; a good place 
for grapes and other fruit, and for hunting, near 
Outram Ghaut, 20 miles from Chalisgaum, on 
Great Indian Peninsula Rail. 


Kurrachee, Karachi, in Sinde: seat of 
the Chief Commissioner, a collectorate, judgeship, 
naval and military post, commercial port, and 
station on Sinde Rail, 820 miles from Lahore by 
Indus Valley line, in the Indian Ocean, near the 
delta of the Indus, 800 sea miles north-west of 
Bombay, 3,500 miles from Suez, 235 miles by land 
from Bhooj, in Gujrat. Telegraph cable and wire 
by Red Sea and by land to England and al parts 
of India. The town is 8 miles from the ports its 
municipality spends £22,000 a year. Sind Club 
and Indus Valley Hotels; bungalow. Newspapers, 
boats, and conveyances are plentiful. Fortnightly 
steamers to Bombay, &c. Pop. 73,560, including 
Cantonment. Kurrachee, or “ Crotchee,” is a new 
place, acquired 1839, about 15 miles west of the most 
westerly branch of the Indus; and, being the only 
seaport for Sinde and the Punjab, is of great value; 
though much of the trade has been diverted to 
Bombay since the railways and Suez Canal were 
opened. In 1871-2 the imports and exports were 
4 millions, About 570 vessels entered and cleared. 
In 1873-4, exports and imports were 4} millions. 
The anchorage is exposed; but harbour works, 
docks, and other improvements are in progress, 
including a great Breakwater, finished February, 
18733 and the place is steadily growing. The 
bar has been cleared away, and the depth of water is 
so much increased, that ships of large tonnage 
can enter; there is no good harbour within 500 
miles of it ; It is out of the track of cycloness and 
almost clear of the monsoons, Large sharks have 
heen seen. Hot and dry weather, March to Oct. 

The lighthouse isin Fort Manora, which Sir J. 
Keane took 1839, on landing from H.M.3. Wellesley. 
Piles of oyster shells line the beach, the remains 
of extinct fisheries. The nativetown consists of mud 
houses and cottages, stands on a plain of hot yellow 
sand, and is visited by a dust sturm every day; but 
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though hot, It is healthy. At the English town 
outside are stone houses and macadamized roads; 
with cantonments, a church, chapels, club, theatres, 
high school, government gardens, and Frere Hall, in 
the Moorish style. Some leading officials live at 
Clifton or Ghisree Bunder. The Alligator Tank, 8 
miles off, is worth a visit. Hinglaj, about 100 miles 
distant, is 8 Hindoo place of pilgrimage. Mobun- 
cote, near the Indus, 90 miles, is a great fort 
of cut stone, 15 miles round. The District 
includes Thur and Parkur in the desert, bordering 
on the Rann, A land telegraph wire runs to the 
Persian Gulf, through Beloochistan. Distances 
(British India Company)—To Muscat, 450 miles ; 
Bunder Abbas, 250 miles; Linga, 105 miles; 
Bushire, 815 miles. To Bombuy, 500 miles; 
Goa, 220 miles. 


Kutch.— See Bhooj. 


Mahabuleshwar, Mahdbaleswar, or Ma- 
hableshwur, an assistant collectorate under 
Sattara, and a sanatarium for Bombay, ona table 
land, on the Western Ghauts, 4,700 fect high, 25 
miles from the sea, 70 miles south-east of Bombay, 
near thchead of the holy Kistna. Founded by Sir 
John Malcolm, 1828, and can be easily reached by 
good roads in all directions; also by steamer to 
Bancoot and up the Sawitree to Dasgaum (5 miles 
from Mhar), thence by road 46 miles (not open 
June to August); but the best route now is 
by rail to Poona, thence by the new road, 75 
miles, driving the whole way, past Soorool and 
Ponchgunny. Here are bungalows and quarters 
for invalids, a church, bazaar, hotel, and other 
convenlences. Living is moderate; good mutton 
(like Dartmoor) and beef, good potatoes, vege- 
tables, and frait. From November to February 
the air is bracing, with slight frosts. The chief 
drawbacks are the fine red dust in the spring, and 
230 inches of rain in the monsoon moaths, from 
June to October; yet the beautiful country fs 
entirely free from malariaand swamp. Walks and 
drives to Bombay Point, Sidney Point, Elphinstone 
Point, &c., where there are grand prospects of the 
magnificent scenery around. More distant are 
Pertahghur Fort, the Hindoo Temples at the source 
of the Kistna, and the Wai Valley, to the great 
Banyan tree spreading over nearly 4 acres. This 
sanatarium: can be resched by three ghaute—Jst, 
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Tai Ghaut, by way of Wat (population, 10,100); 
2nd, Par Ghaut, coming from Bombay ; and 3rd, 
the Kurulshi Ghaut, from Sattara. Malcolm Peth, 
or Nehar, is a village founded by the late Rajah of 
Sattara in honour of Sir John Malcolm. At 
Ligmulla is an unsuccessful plantation of chinchona 
bark. 


Mahi Kanta, or Myhee Caunta, a Political 
Agency, in Gujrat, round Edar, which is 35 miles 
from Ahmednuggur, in # rugged country. Edar 
has an old palace of the Rajahs, in a bill fort. 


Malligaum (Maligam), the chief town of 
the collectorate of Candeish, and a military post, 
154 miles from Bombay by the trunk road to Agra, 
24 miles from Munmad, the nearest station (Great 
Indian Peninsula rail). A cantonment, 1,430 
feet above sea, with chureh, bazaar, and large 
native fort. Candeish, or Chandesh, is a fertile 
district, between the Nerbudda and Taptee, taken 
from the Peishwa, 1818. Cotton is grown. The 
Population are Bheels and Mabrattas, The trade 
is in the hands of the Brinjaras, or grain mer- 
chants, half gipsies, who own immense herds of 
bullocks, and keep a strong fierce breed of dogs. 
Munmad is at the junction of the chord line, 
ina healthy spot. Old Fort. 


Matheran, a sanatarium, and assistant collecto- 
rate, under Tanna, about 55 miles from Bombay, 
wita pure air and beautiful cliff scenery, near the 
Bhor Ghat, 8 miles from Neral station, on the 
Great Indian Peninsula Rail, where conveyances 
are got. Alexandra and other Hotels, the superin- 
tendent’s houso, bazaar, bungalows, but no shops, 
only a weekly market. Fine views of the Ghats, 
Bombay, &c.,‘at Garbat and Panorama Points; 
also at Porcupine, Hart, and Alexandra Points. 
The fine Rambagh grove-is near the last. Parbul, 
the highest peak, is 2,250 feet above sea. Seasons, 
from 1st March to 15th June; and Ist October to 
31st December. 


Meeanee, in Sinde, 6 miles north of Hyderabad, 
on the Fulailee branch of the Indus; where Sir 
C. Napier, with 1,800 men, defeated the Ameers of 
Sinde, at the head of 30,000, 17th February, 1843. 
A memorial pillar marks the spot. 


Mehidpore,—Sce Bengal Presidency. 
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Mhow, or Mau.—A station on Holkar’s Rail. 
See Bengal Py. About 20 miles south, near Mhey- 
sir, are the Falls of Sansadarah, on the Nerbudda; 
and higher up, towards Hindin, are the Deyri Falls, 
near Unkar Mandatta Island, where there is a 
temple and place of pilgrimage. Roads—to Khun- 
wah (on the Great Indian Peninsula Rail), Hoosing- 
abad, 148 miles; Kamptee, 296 miles; Gwalior, 
306 miles; Kalpee, 498 miles. 


Moortizapoor, or Murtisapur, on the Nag- 
pore branch of Great Indian Peninsula Rail. 


Mount Aboo.—See Aboo, Bengal Presidency. 


Musseerabad, a railway station in Candeish 
(Great Indian Peninsula Rail); 267 miles from 
Bombay, 8 miles from the Bhosawul Junction, on 
the Taptee, 


Nagpore.—See Bengal Presidency. 


Nassick (Nasik), a collectorate (formerly part 
of Ahmednuggur) and judgeship, 6 miles from Nas- 
sick Road station on the Gt. E. Pen. Rail,116 miles 
from Bombay; anda very ancient and holy town, 
among fine hills, ina healthy spot, nearthe source of 
the sacred Godavery. Population, 27,070, two-fifths 
being Brabmins. High School here. It is said to 
have been the first seat of the founder of Buddhism, 
about 1000 3.c., and has in and near it several 
Buddhist caves and Hindoo temples; as at the 
Bed of Rama, Gungapore, Panda Lena 
Chumider-Lena, and Trimbuk 10 to 20 miles 
distant. The Nassick Diamond, belonging to 
the Duke of Westminster, was found, in the 
Peishwa’s baggage in the Mahratta war. At 
Sharunpore is the Nassick Orphanage, where 
Livingstone’s Nassick Boys were educated. Deo~ 
ialee Camp is 8 miles. About 40 miles north-east 
are the eight Cave Temples of Unkye-Tunkye, or 
Ankai Tankai, under a hill fort. 

Neemuch, in Central India, a cantonment in 
the Bombay command, and station on Holkar’s 
Rall, 241 miles from Khundwa. — See Bengal 
Presidency. 

Nizam’s Territory.—See Hyderabad, in 
Madras Presidency. 

North Canara, on the Malabar coast: a col- 


lectorate (transferred 1858) and judgeship, at the 
south corner-of the Presidency, adjoining South 


Canera, in the Presidency of Madras. It includes 
several places along the coast, as Carwar, or 
Karwar, 2 harbour for the cotten of Dharwar 
and Belgsum ; Honare, er Honavar (population 
5,000), the sudder town, and the best point for 
Gerseppa Fells, 37 miles up the river; and 
Beduore, to which there is a way over the 
‘Ghauts, 78 miles from Dharwar. 

Nursingpore.—See Bengal Presidency. 

Nusseerabad, in Rajpootana, 328 miles frem 
Ahmedabad, 14 miles from Ajmere, a station on 
Rajpootana State Rail. 

Oomrawuttee, or Amravati—sSee Bengal 
Presidency. 

Palanpur, Pahiunpore, ® political Super- 
fotendency, and a native state, in Gujrat, on the 
Gulf of Kutch, belonging to the Nawab amd Dewan, 
Zorawur Khav.—Bee Deesa, in Bombay Presidency. 

Persian Gulf, the name of a Residency, taking 
in Bushire and Muscat. 


Poona, or Pana, « collectorate, judgeship, 
divisional command, end the oki capital of 
the Pelshwa’s daminiens in the Deccan, 
end a atation an the Great Indian Penin- 
enla Bail, 119 miles fram Bombay. Poona division 
incindes Battera, Almednuggur, Tanna, Colaba, 
Dassick, and Keadeish. It stands on the River 
Moots, in a healthy spot, on a wide, open plain, 
1,850 feet above sea, cool in the rains, near the 
Gbauts, which are 1,000 fect higher; and has (at 
the camp) 4 hotels, hank, race-stand, barracks, 
St Paul’s Church, St. Andrew's Scotch Church 
(ander @ Senior Chaplain), chapels, law courts, 
@ood poved streats, end plenty of well supplied 
sheps in the town. Population, 129,755. Its 
annicipality spends £40,000 a year. The Peishwa, 
who reigned besetili 1618 as head of the Mahratta 
power, was formerly prime minister (as the 
mame signifies) to his master at Seitara, but 
sfterwards became iadependent. He had houses 
im each of the seven quarters of the town, 
called Monday’s palace, Tuesday's palace, &c. 
The Boodwen Palace in Wednesday’s quarter, 
partly burnt 1879, is now a government school, 
for teaching Sanscrit, Engfish; &e, to 
matives and English. The chief Palace in the 
bazaar is a prison and hospital. Here aleo are 
# Civil Engineering College for the Public Works 
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department, built 1868; the Deccan College; Poous 
High School; » Trainlog college; the Sassoon 
Hospital, a handsome Gothic pile; the palace af 
NanaF ernawees, formerly ministar to the Peishwa; 
aud the house(Nowsaree Castle) of Sir J. Jejeebhoy, 
Bart, neas a Parsee temple, and the water 
works made by him. The notorious Nana Sabib, 
the adopted heir of the last Peishwa, and Tantia 
‘Topee, who was hanged 1857, were both natives of 
Poona. Trap soll, with black, red, and grey sand. 
Abont 300 inches of rain in the G@hauts. 

In the neighbourhood are Government Houre, 
at Gunesh Khind; Government Gardens, near 
the Bund; large cantonments, and the Govern- 
ment stud; the Temple of Parbuttee, or Parvati, 
in the Diamond Garden, on a hill near the tank; 
Sungum, at the meeting of the Rivers Moots 
and Moole, where widows used to perform suttee, 
with s cave temple near it; Ketnah Baug, acountry 
seat of the Peishwa’s, where silkworms are reared ; 
Kirkee cantonment; and Singhur, a picturesque 
fart (now a sanatarium) of the Peishwa’s, high up 
on the Ghauts, 14 miles from Poona. Before the 
jungle was cleared, Poona was noted for “pig” 
hunting, #.c. bunting the wild boar on horseback, 
with spears, which are jobbed atthe animal. The 
Corygaum Pillar is 16 wiles from this, om the Toad 
to Seroor. A temple at Saswar, or Sassoor, 19 
mites south-east; and § miles farther, st Tigurt, is 
atemple, on a bill 250 fest high. Large works, 
begun 1869, and finished 1874, at a cost of 
£400,000, eupply Poona and Kirkee with water 
from the Moots Valley, by means of 8 dam of 
masoary, ? nilie long, seross the Moots, 19 miles 
above Poona; making # Jake 14 miles long by 
4 mile broad, with two irrigation canals for the 
country, 99 miles and 16 miles long. Roads—to 
Belgaum, 70 miles; Dharwar, 264 miles (both by 
weail cart); Jooneer (population, 10,900), 66 mikes; 
Mahableshwur, 73 miles; Sattara, 72 miles. 


Punch, or Panch, Mahals, a collectorate, in 
Kaira district, consisting of a number of small 
Mahals ar chiefsbips; the bead town being Jamba- 
ghora. 

Purandhar, or Peorundhur, « sanatarium in 
Poona diatrict, 25 miles south-east of Poona, 90 
miles from Bombay, s0 ¢alled from hill forts at 


Poorundhur Ghat, 4,470 feet above sea, 1,700 feet 
above the plaie. There are two forts, 100 feet 
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apart, which Arungrebe took from Sevajeo 1665, 
and which surrendered to the English 1818, 


Radhampoor, or Radunpur, in Gujrat, a 
small state belonging to a Newab, 85 miles north- 
west of Ahmedabad. 


Raichore.—See Madras Presidency. 


Rajcote, or Rajkote, the capital of Kattywar: 
an Agency, and a military post, in the Hallar Dis- 
trict of Gujrat, 71 miles W.S.W. of Wudwan 
(Baroda Railway), In a healthy spot, on the river 
Ajee; with a church, treasury, school, bungalows, 
and gardens, cantonmentr, bazaar, &c., all outside 
the walls, near the Residency. The new Rajkoomar 
College, for vative chiefs and noblemen’s sons, 
opened 1871, furms a centre ani wings, 285 fect 
long. A main road to Wudwan station, 71 miles 
Jong, was completed 1869. At the south corner 
of the Peninsuls of Gujrat is Diu Island, belonging 
to the Portuguese. ,Roads (partly by rail)—To 
Porebunder, 86 miles; Diu, 140 miles; Dwarka, 
146 miles; Gogo, 108 miles; thence by mail boat 
for Surat. At Dwarka, or Jigat, on Boyt Island, 
is the great Pilgrim Temple of Dwarkanatha, or 
Krishna. 


Rewa Kanta, in Gujrat: a political agency, 
and collection of small native States, one of which, 
Barrea, has its capital of the same name, well 
drained and lighted, with public gardens, schools, 
and other useful works, under native management. 


Roree.—See Sukkur. 


Rutnagherry, or Ratnagiri, a collectorate, 
judgeship, and military post, in the South Concan, 
on the Malabar coast, under the Ghauts, about 120 
miles south of Bombay, 97 miles from Sattara. 
Population, 10,700. Cantonments, church, high 
school, and Englishshops. It stands on ashortriver, 
near the sea, but has no harbour, and little trade. 
Sardines are caught. About 30 miles south is 
Viziadroog, or Gheriah, a fort taken from the pirate 
Angria, 1756, by Admirals Watsonand Clive, hav- 
ing Angria’s dock and a good harbour; and 50 to 
60 miles north are Severndroog and Bancoot, two 
ether forts of his. A copy of the former stands 
on Shooter’s Hill, near Woolwich. The district 
suffers from bad roads and tigers. Good snipe 
shooting. Anchorage at Kalbadayi Bay, 7 miles, 
in the 8.W. monsoon, 

@ 
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Salsette, near Bombay.—See Kanheri. 


Sandur, in the Sonth Mahratte Jaghirs, the 
seat of a native Rajah, in the Balari or Bellary 
valley; in the midst of which is the Rock of Raman- 
drug, 1,200 feet above the plain, 3,160 feet above 
sea, now a convalescent station for troops. 


Sattara, or Satara, a collectorate, judgeship, 
and cantonment, formerly the chief seat of the 
Mabrattas, in the Deccan Highlends, 68 miles 
south of Poona, 30 miles from Mahableshwur, on 
the east slope of the Ghauts. Population, 29,080. 
The Mahratta Rajahs, the ancient rulers in the 
Deccan from the earliest times, rose into great 
power under Sivajee, who defeated the Emperor 
Aurungzebe about 1666; but in 1749 they became 
only titularsovereigns under Balaji Rao, the Peishwa 
or Vizier, at Poona, whose descendents remained 
de factoleaders of the Mahrattas till subdued by the 
British 1818. The last Rajah, having adopted an 
heir without leave of Government, forftited his 
possessions at his death, 1848, in spite of the exer- 
tions made by his advocates in England; this heir 
Joined the rebels 1857. His widow, now dead, 
appealed to the Queen; and the adopted son has 
memorialised the Viceroy. The town stands in 
‘Sleepy Hollow,” among hills, near the head of the 
Kistna; and contains the Rajah's Palace and 
family Temples, barracks, high school, anda strong 
fortonarock. The Residency and some ancient 
Cave Tempies are outside the walls. Quails, foxes, 
bears, and panthers are sported here. The Satara 
Jaghirdars, are descendents of the courtiers of 
the old Mahratta empire, now feudatories to the 
English. Roads—to Beejapoor, 117 miles; Bel- 
gaum, 146 miles, by mail cart; Rutnagherry, 115 
miles, by the Ghauts; Sholapoor, 129 miles, 


Savanur.—See Dharwar, 


Sawunt Warree, Sawant Wadi, or 
Sawantwari, at the end of the South Conean, 
under the Ghauts, near Goa: a superintendency 
and military post, in the South Mahratta States, so 
called from Rajah Sawunt, reiguing here 1659, The 
present Rajah, of a family dating from about 1660, 
8 a minor. It was occupied 1820; and the cus- 
toms’ revenue is appropriated by the English. 


Seonee.—See Bengal Presidency. 
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Seroor, or Sinir, a military post, 80 miles 
south-west of Ahmednuggur, on the River Ghoor. 
A horse show is held in January.—Sce Corygaum. 

Shahpore, in the Punjab—See Bengal Presi- 
dency. 

Sheagaum, or Sheagaon, a railway station, 
andaseat of cotton growing, in Berar, on Great 
Indian Peninsu'a Rail, 63 miles from Bhosawul 
Junction. Population, 7,500. 

Shikarpore, in Sinde: a collectorate, judge- 
ship, military post, and commercial town, on the 
Sinde Canal, in a flat spot, 24 miles north-west of 
Sukkur, on the Indus, 302 miles from Kurrachee, 
by the Kandahar branch rail, via Ruk Junction, 
on Indus Valley line. Founded 1617. Population, 
42,500, chiefly Hindoo. Good shops, a high schoo), 
rich traders, and @ bazaar half a mile long, with 
groves and orchards outside the mud walls. Sugar 
is grown here. The Kandahar rail rans up to 
Jacobabad and Rind, on the border, through a 
gorge of red hills. Beyond this is the Bolan 
Pass, through which the British army marched, 
1839 and 1879-80. DowntheIndustoSehwan, an 
old pilgrimage town, ncar Alexander's Tower, a 
great solid mass, 1,200 feet by 750, with circular 
brick arches in it. 

Sholapore, or Sholapur, acollectorate, judge- 
ship, military post, and station on Great East Indian 
Peninsula Rail, 282 miles south-east of Bombay, 
in the south Mahratta country of the Deccan, 1,590 
feet above the sea. Refreshment rooms. Popu- 
lation, 61,285. Cantonments near the Tank, burnt 
by the Sepoys, 1857; with a church, and a well- 
built Fort outside the large town, which {s walled 
round, and was taken from the Peishwa by the 
English 1818. The site is dry and healthy, and 
supplied with water by the Tank, an artificial lake 
of 6 to 7 square miles extent, made by Col. Fyfe. 
The sticky black soil is well fitted for cotton and 
sugar. Punderpore, or Pandarpur (population, 
17,000), 40 miles west, on the Beema, is a very 
holy place of pilgrimage, and a commercial town, 
swarming with Brahmins. To Bellary, 223 miles. 
Shahabad camp and limestone quarries, 87 miles. 


Sinde, Sind, Sindh, Scinde, or “ 8 
brigade command, and the north-west division of 
Bombay Presidency, in thelower part of the Indus, 
south of the Punjab; annexed 1844, and governed, 
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by a Commissioner, on the non-regulation system. 
It is asudder court, and Includes the four districtsof 
Kurrachee, Hyderabad, Shikarpoor, and the desert 
tract of Thur and Parkur. Its annexation followed 
upon the defeat of the Ameers, by Sir Charles Napier, 
who styled it “young Egypt,” from its likeness to 
the country of the Nile, with hills on one tide, and 
the Thor and Parkur desert on the other. Two- 
fifths are Mahomedans. Drunkenness, by bhang or 
hemp, is the vice of all classes.—(Burton's Sinde, 
or the Unhappy Valley.) The Upper Sinde Fron- 
tier, under a superintendent, at Salaru, is a 
government cotton farm.—See Hyderabad, &c. 


Singhur, a hill sanatarium for Poona, 14 miles 
from it. 

Somnath Pattan, in Kattywar, Gujrat, 163 
miles west of Surat, or by rail vid Ahmedabad, 
on a hill near the sea; famous for a Hindoo or Jain 
Temple, now in ruin, covered with carvings; from 
which the sandal-wood Gates were taken by 
Mahmood, of Ghuzni, 1024, and burnt, after he 
had smashed the idol. The supposed original 
gates, which were brought back by General Nott, 
1842, and are at Agra, are of deodar pine, orna- 
mented with geometrical lines, Here are Ma- 
homedan mosques and a new Temple. 


Sukkur, or Sakkar, in Sind, on the Indus, 
opposite Roree, a station on Indus Valley Rail, 
227 miles above Hyderabad. Population, 27,390. 
It is stone built, and has Bukkur Jail and a 
Minaret; with remains of a fort and temple, on two 
islands in the stream at the Sukkur Pass, where 
the river narrows, The Indus Flotilla is laid up 
here. The Sukkur Canal and River Nurra join 
above it. An Annual Fair is held here. Population 
of Roree, 81600. 


Surat, or “Soor’at,” in Gujrat: acollectorate, 
judgeship, military post, cotton town, and station on 
Bombayand Baroda Rall,165milesnorth of Bombay. 
Population, 109,850. It is situated on the Taptee, 
15 miles from the Gulf of Cambay, opposite the 
peninsula of Gujrat, formerly called Surashta, or 
Gujarashtra, whence the name of the town. A 
viaduct 2,000 feet long crosses the river. In 
the time of the Great Mogul, it was the head 
factory of the East India Company, from 
1612 till_the Presidency was moved to Bom- 


bay, .1692;,(and (has always been a chief seat 
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cf the Parsees, represented by the Jamsetjeo 
Jejeebhoy ard other families, who own half 
the town. They are shipbuilders, cotton mer- 
chants, the best mechanics, the smartest clerks, 
and the quickest boys at school. The cotton is 
a short staple; most ‘East India” cotton comes 
from Surat. Here are the town walls, 6 miles 
round; castle, built 1543; the eld English, 
Dutch, French, and Portuguese factories, all turned 
to other uses; an ancient Cemetery, with tombs of 
Dutch and English (the Oxendens), &c., from 1649; 
the old Palace of the late Nawaub, Viceroy to the 
Mohammedan Emperor, inthe dirty Mogul quarter; 
the fine temples and hospital for beasts and birds, 
in the Parsee quarter; the college for the Boras, an 
industrious money-lending tribe; a high school and 
anew Hospital. Its munictpsiity spends £50,000 
syear. The neighbourhood is cheerfal and well 
cultivated; good for game and pig hunting, 
especially at the French Tower and Vaux's Tomb, 
near the sea, in Swally Roads. Lutfullah, whose 
curious Memoirs were translated by Eastwick, died 
here, in the late Nawanb’s service. Pulparrah, 8 
miles, is a holy place of the Hindoos, on the Taptee ; 
one of their sacred rivers, only to think on which is 
enough. The Dutch factory contains an excellent 
brary, founded 1824. To Mhow, 263 miles. 


Tanna, Tannah, or Thana, a collectorate, 
military post, and railway station, in the North 
Concan, 24 miles north-east of Bombay, by Great 
Eastern Peninsula Rail, on the landward side of 
Salsette Island, near the Salsette Caves. Population, 
12,000, many of them being Roman Catholics, of 
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Portuguese descent, as dark as the natives. Good 
bacon is got here. Itwastaken by General Gordon 
1774. The sail on the river to Bassein passes some 
good scenery. About 5 miles off are the Cave 
Temples of Kennery (see Kanherry),sometinescalled 
the Salsette Caves. They contain good carving of 
the Buddhist school, dated 400 to 900 a.p. 


Tarrughur, or Taraguhr, a sanatarium in an 
ancient hill Fort over Ajmere, about 2,500 feet 
above sea; containing the tomb of Kwajah, a 
Mahomedan Saint. The Fort was built by the 
Purihar Rajpoots, and the tomb is respected by 
Hindoos as well as Moslems, 


Tatta.—See Hydrabad. 
Thul Ghaut.—see Ghaut. 
Thur and Parkur, a collectorate, and athinly- 


populated division of Sindo, bordering on the 
desert and the Bunn of Cutch. 


Toongar.—Sce Bassein, 

Veerumgaum, or Viramgaon, a station and 
cotton district, in Khandeish, on the Baroda Rail, 
where the Patree branch goes off. Population, 
20,000, 

Wurdah, or Wardha, in Berar, a station on 
the Great Indian Peninsula Rail, and cotton market, 
59 miles from Budnaira, where the Wardha Valley 
State Line branches to Hingun Ghaut, 15 miles 
long. 

Zerrowda, in the Deccan, the seat of a Central 


Jail. 
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SKELETON ROUTE VI. 


OUTWARD. 
SUEZ to ADEN, CEYLON (COLOMBO), MADRAS, CALCUTTA, and AUSTRALIA. 


London to Suez.—See Routes 1 to 4, 
Peninsular and Oriental Steamer leaves Suez 
” 2 s arrives at Aden .. 
" a re arrives at Colombo 
» n ff arrives at Madras .. «Every other Monday, 
” is es arrives at Calcutta \Every other Friday. 
N.B.—These departures are in correspondence with Bombay Steamers to China, vid Culombo. 
Every other Thursday from Suez for Australia, vid Colombo. 
French Messageries Steamers leave Suez for Colombo every other Monday; and Colombo, 
monthly, for Pondicherry. Madras, and Calcutta. For other Lines—as the British India, City, 


Harrison, Star, Bird, Florio-Rubattino, 4c. see List in Introduction, and Advertisements in 
Bradshaw's Guides. 


. Every other Thursday. 
‘Every other Wednesday. 
: Every other Thursday. 


Passengers (P. & 0. Co.)—East of Suez—2nd class accommodation is not guaranteed in P. & O. 
Company's Steamers, except in a few berths provided for servants of 1st olass passengers, 


Distances.—London to Port Said (by sca), 3,215 miles; by canal to Suez, 87 miles; to Aden 
(by Red Sea), 1,808 miles; to Colombo, 2.093 miles; to Madras,610 miles; to Calcutta, 770 
miles. Colombo to Sydney, 5,442 miles (see Route 24). 


Time of Journey.—About 35 days, viz., 14 to Suez, 5 to Aden, 8 to Colombo (stop 1 day) 
8 to Madras (stop 1 day), 4 to Calcutta. Colombo to Melbourne, 21 days (see Route 24). 


Pares.—From England, single berth, Ist class, to Aden, £43; to Ceylon, Madras, or Calcutta, £68. 
Reserved cabins, £108, £170; children (3 to 10 years), with parents, half-price, One child 
under 8 years, free. From Venice, Ancona, or Brindisi, £5 to. £10 less than from England, for 
each adult. Fore Cabin, European servants, £32, £37, and £42; and £7 less from Venice, &c. 
Native servants,about one-half. From Suez, Ist class, £25 and £50 single berth; or £8 and 

. £125 reserved. ‘These are for sea passage only, being exclusive of wine, spirits, and beer, and 
transit charges through Egypt to Suez (see Route 4). For Australia, see Route 24. Reductions 
of 20 and 10 per cent. on the return fare are allowed within 6 and 12 months. French Mes- 
sageries Fares are about the same. ‘Their steamers carry four classes of passengers, the 3rd 
corresponding to 2nd of P. and O. Company's. Through booking to Zanzibar, to several 
Indian ports, Singapore, &c., by British India Co., Netherland Indies Co., &c. 


Luggage.—In the P. and 0. Steamer, 3 owt. are allowed (Istclass); 1} cwt. (2nd class), and children 
(@ to 10 years). Fora whole cabin and transit through Egypt, see Route 2. Overweight, from 
Suez, £1 per owt. 


FIOMEWARD-. 
CALCUTTA to MADRAS, COLOMBO, ADEN, SUEZ, and ENGLAND. 


P. and O. Steamer leaves Calcutta every other Friday, Saturday, or Monday, acecrding to the 


ai - . Every other Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday. 
is 3 atrives at Colombo .... +-++Every other Monday or Wednesday. 

ik ~~ arrives at Aden, Every other Wednesday or Thursday. 

4 » arrives at Suez. Every other Tuesday or Wednesday. 


Arriving at London about 16 days later. 
N.B.—Two to four days extra to Suez are allowed in the Spring monsoon. 


The China mail reaches Colombo about every other week ; and the Australian about every 
week, with some days to spare at Colombo. 


Mossageries Steamer, monthly for Colombo, Aden, &c. > British India, every two weeks. 


| ROUTEVI. | 
slonDON TO SUEZ, “ADEN, CEYLON, 


MADRAS, CALCUTTA, CHINA, AND 
AUSTRALIA. 

London to Suez and Aden, see Routes 1 to 4; 
# Bombay, Route 5. 


| Travellers proceeding to the other Presidencies, or 
Jhina, perform a sea voyage (10 days from Aden 
10 Ceylon), during which the temperature varies 
fom 78° to 96° (in August). The monotony 
w the trip through the Inpran Oczan is often 
taried by the travellers playing at sea quoits 
made of rings of spliced ropes) or hop-scotch 
jhalked out on the deck. The constellations of the 
Ship and Southern Cross come into view at night. 
A few vessels are occasionally spoken with. As 
Yeylon is approached its appearance, as the vessel 
iteams in, is extremely picturesque; a fine undu- 
-sting well-wooded country stretches to the water’s 
‘sdge, fringed by cocoa-nut trees; lofty verdant 
‘anges tower in the distance, covered with groves of 
balms, talipot, and other timber. 


THE ISLAND OF CEYLON 
(Singhala), 
tuated between 5° 65’ and 9°51’ north latitude, 
Ind 79° 42’ and 81° 56’ east longitude. Its 
treme length from north to south, from 
Point Palmyra to Dondera Head, is 2714 miles; 
‘18 greatest width 187$ miles, from Colombo, 
an the west coast, to Sangemankande on the east; 
and its area, including its dependent Islanda, 
£5,742 miles. Acres of island, 123 millions; of 
{which 1} are uader cultivation. 

In 1681 the population amounted to 2,758,200; 
chiefly Singhalese, Malabars, or Tamil Coolies, 
jand Moors, or Mahometans. In 1873 there were 
95,000 Coolies settled on 833 estates. 

The conquest of Ceylon (the ancient Serendib), 
by Wijago, took place 3.0, 543, and the establieh- 
ment of Buddhism s.c, 807, The Singhalese 
selected as their sacred tree the Pippul, which is 
closely allied to the Banyan, yet sufficiently dis- 
tinguished from it. Buddha's Tree, or Bo-Tree, a8 
shown at Anarajapoora (see below), is asserted to 
have been planted in the reign of King Devini- 
Platissn, B.c. 288; it is, consequently, at the 
Present time, about twenty centuries old. The 
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first national marine was established a.p. 607; 
artizans from Malabar being employed. 

The early exports from Ceylon consisted 
entirely of natural productions, aromatic drugs, 
gems, pearls, and shells, and it is a strong 
evidence of the more advanced state of civilisa- 
tion in India at the same period that, whilst the 
presents sent from the Kings of Ceylon to the 
native princes of Hindostan and Dekkan were 
always of the precious but primitive character, the 
articles received in return were less remarkable 
for the intrinsic value of the material than from 
the workmanship bestowed uponit. Devinipiatissa 
sent by hid ambassadors to Asoca, B.c. 806, eight 
varieties of costly pearls, sapphires, lapis lazuli, ru- 
bies, and three bamboos, for chariot poles, remark- 
able, because their natural marking resembled the 
carvings of flowers and animals. The gifts sent 
by the King of Magadha were a chowrie (the royal 
fly flapper), a diadem, a sword of state, a royal 
parasol, golden slippers, a crown, an anointing 
vase, ashestos towels, to be cleansed by being 
passed through fire, a costly howdah, and sundry 
vessels of gold. Anarajapoora, the ancient capital, 
was under municipal government so early as B.c. 
487. 


GALLE, or POINT DE GALLE— 
Telegraph Station. 

The present name of Point de Galle, “ Cock's 
Point,” was given by the Portuguese when they 
held posession of the Island. The natives callit 
G§illa, “open ground.” Population, 47,000, The 
old Dutch Wall was 20 feet thick. This place still 
prospers. Some steamers call here, but the 
P. & O. Co., Messageries, &c., have made Colombo 
their port of call. 

Hime or PassaGe Boats.—Canoes, not carrying 
more than two persons, 6d. each inside the hai 
bour; 1s. outside, Boats, carrying four or six per- 
sons, as licensed, 6d. inside ; 1s.outside. Ifonly one 
person, 1s, inside; 2s. outside. In stormy weather, 
parties must make their own arrangements. 
§.W. monsoon, June to October. 

The traveller, fresh from Europe, will be de- 
lighted with the freshness of the tropical scenery, 
as it is displayed in the blue sea of the bay, and 
the wooded hills that encircle it. Far in the dis- 
tance rises the zone of purple hills, behind which 
towers the dhcred mountain, Adam's Peak, esti- 
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mated at 7,420 feet above the level of the sea, with 
its summit enveloped in clouds; the panorama 
from the top is magnificent. Some conjecture 
that the long sought Tarshish may be found to be 
identical with Galle. 


Horsta.—Oriental, a handsome three-storey 
Wilding, with a good prospect. Eglinton; good 
view. 

Couvgyances—The Bandy, which is peculiar 
to Ceylon, is a kind of four-wheeled dog cart, with 
4 roof on metal uprights. Vehicles are commonly 
Tet by the hour. A mail runs towards Colombo 
‘to meet the rail. 


Conscnar Agexts for France, Spain, Ger- 
many, &0, 

Bawxs.—Chartered Mercantile Bank of India; 
Oriental Bank Corporation. 

CurgeNcy.—Rupeesand cents, English money 
is current, and can Be exchanged at banks, &c. 

The Berahera festival takes place at Kandy in 
August. With the exception of a few public 
‘puildings, there is little to be found of interest to 
the traveller within the town, except the Fort, 
I mile in circumference; anew English church, 
and old Dutch church} Mosque; Pettah, ornative 
town; lighthouse; and barracks. At Buona Vista 
are the orphanage and school of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel. 


The houses are one storey high, and spacious; 
each having a verandah, supported by pillars the 
entire length of the front; the streets are narrow, 
yet the town is healthy andagreeable. Outside 
the town is a Buddhish Temple, with colossal 
figures upon it. A drive to Wakwalla, 4 miles 
from Galle, will well repay the visitor. ‘The pilot 
canoes, or catamarans, are very long, but only 16 
inches broad, and very swift. Outriggers prevent 
them from upsetting. 

Pxopvuctions.—Arrack, cinnamon, cardamoms, 
coffee, sugar, pepper, cocoa nuts, coir, cotton 
cloth, jagery, fine cabinet woods, shells, rice, grain, 
tobacco, bread-fruit, manganese iron, silk, hemp, 
indigo, rubies, topazes, sapphires, amethysts, 
garnets, pearls,and gold. N.B.—Beware of imita- 
tion precious stones; their name is legion; the 
dealers ask for their goods eight or ten times what 
they ere worth. Mr, Streeter hgs an agent 
bere. 


Steam Packets.—Rritish India Co. (Agents, 
Delmege, Reid, & Co.), to Colombo, Loudon, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Kurrachee, Zanzibar, Java, &c. 

The mail road from Galle to Colombo is rich in 
scenery (the rail is partly open), and is literally 
an avenue of palm trees 70 miles long. There 
are about twenty millions of these majestic trees 
in the island. 

COLOMBO—Ratlway Station und Telegraph. 

Govsrnor.—His Excellency Sir A. Gordon, 
K.C.M.G. Cotonra, Szcrerary and Lirur.- 
Govrrnor—Sir J. Douglas, K.C.M.G. Caer 
Justice—W. Burnside, Esq. 

Brsnor or Coromno—Rt. Rev. Dr. Copleston. 

Banks.—Chartered Mercantile Bank of India, 
London, and China; Oriental Banking Corpore- 
tion; Bank of Madras; Somerville & Co. (Agents 
to H. 8. King & Co.) 

Horg.s.—Grand Oriental; Galle Face; British 
India; Metropolitan. 

Population, 110,000, 

Colombo, the capital, stands on a peningula, 
surrounded on three sides by the sea, having a 
Jake and moat, with drawbridges on the land side. 
The new buildings within the fortifications are of 
handsome European architecture. Museum, 
founded by Governor Gregory, whose statue faces 
it. Barracks acd a Hospital. Some batteries 
face the sea, New warehousesand stores, Arabi, 
the Egyptian leader, is in exile here. 

In the suburbs are the modest dwellings of 
the Dutch and Portuguese. Singhalcse, Tamils, 
Moors, and Malays now vie with Europeans in 
their dwellings. The only ancient quarter is the 
Pettah, or black town. See Ferguson's Ceylon 
Directory. 

SreaMeRs.—This is now the port of call for the 
P. & O. Co., Messageries, and other steamer lines, 
where the junction is made between the route 
from Suez and the routes to Indla, China, and 
Australia. Monscons—S.W., June to October, 
succeeded by the N.E., Nov. to May. To 
Pondicherry, 860 miles; Madras, 90 miles further. 
The Peninsular and Oriental Company's Steamers 
(Mr. F. Bayley, Agent) arrive here with the out- 
ward mails every other Thursday, and sail the 
day after for Madras and Calcutta; and for Singa- 
pore and China. For Australia every fortnight. 


The Homeward metis.from Calcutta and China 
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every fortnight; from Australia every fortnight, 
sllowing for monsoons. A transfer to the 
steamers is made for the China line, Some of the 
largest size are employed on the Australian 
service, which run through from London. Messa- 
geries Company's Agent, Mons. C. Ruinat. British 
India Company's steamers (Agents, A’stone &Co., 
Darley & Co.) to Lisbon, London, Red Sea Gulf, 
Bombay, Calcutta, &c. Florio-Rubattino line to 
Singapore, &c. Mr.Tambya Pillay’s steamers run 
along the coast and to Tuticorin. 

Unirep States ConsvL.—W. Morey, Esq. 

Batwar.—Open to Kandy, and about 75 miles 
long. The first turf was cut by a former Governor, 
Sir H. Ward, 1859. Another line on the way to 
Galle is open to Kalutara, 

The hamiet of Catpitry, on the shores of the 
Lake Colombo, and surrounded by cinnamon gar- 
dens and cocoa-nat groves overlooking the bay, is 
the resort of the civil and military authorities, 
merchants, native and European, of the island. 

The Port is less # harbour than aroadstead; none 
bat light craft can venture to the wharfs and the 
fort, and ships waiting for cargoes anchor in the 
offing. A Breakwater is under construction, at a 
cost ef £600,000; ubout half-a-mile is completed, 
and ships find partial shélter in the S.W. monsoon. 
The Island revenue is 14 million sterling; the 
trade amounts to 8 or 9 millions. Coffee, rice, 
chinchona bark, and tea are brought down by rail. 


CANDY, or KANDY-— 
Railway Station and Telegraph, 
Population, 10,000. 


Here are the Governor's Palace; Library, 
erected on pillars and built on a lake ; a Church, 
and some European buildings ; with Botanical Gar- 
dens, at Peradenia. Kandy stands on the banks 
of a miniature Leke, overhung ow all sides by 
hills. The great road from Kandy to the sana- 
tariam of Nuera-Eliia, distant 50 miles, and 6,200 
feet above the sea, passes through coffee planta- 
tions. It has some Bungalows, an Hotel, and a 
Prison. All kinds of European vegetables are to 
be found. Pedastallagalla Peak, the highest about, 
is 8300 feet above sea. Adam's Peak lies seuth- 
West, where a mirage is seen in the carly morning, 
viz., the shadow of the mountain rising over the 
Mountain itself. About 70 miles north, in the 


Rajahratte or royal district, is Anarajpaoora, the 
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ancient capital (above mentioned), now a small 
village; among extensive remains of buildings, 
pillars, carved stones, &c., all covered with jungle. 
Here and elsewhere are remains of Dagobas or 
Temples, 150ft. to 400ft. high, some as old as 
B.0. 300. One, the Dalada, was built to hold 
Buddha's Tooth ; another, his collar-bone; another 
called the Brazen Palace, was nine storeys high, 
on 1,600 pillars Great Tanks here. 


TRINCOMALEE, 

Commanper-mx-Criey.—Rear-Admiral Sir W. 
Hewett, K.C.B., V.C. 

Anaval station for the East Indies, on a bold 
peninsula, between the outer and inner harbours, 
strengthened at the entrance of the inner har- 
dour by the batteries of Fort Ostenburg, for the 
defence of the port and the arsenal. The fine 
Harbour or Bay has # coast line of 30 to 40 miles, 
with deep water everywhere. With the exception 
of buildings, such as the citadel, erected on a cliff, 
Admiralty House and its banyan tree, the English, 
Portuguese, Dutch, and Mahommedan places of 
worship, the post-office, &c., the town is poorly 
constructed, and its bazuars are the least inviting 
in Ceylon. 

Jaffaa (on the peninsula and extremity of the 
island, north of Adam's Bridge), owing to its 
proximity to the Indian coast, was at all times the 
district most infested by tho piratical Malabars, 
JaPFNAPATAM is a modern town. It possesses 
little worthy the observation of the traveller 
beyond its fortifications, barracks, and the Dutch 
church. Off this coast lies the Gulf of Manaar 
(north-west of the island), once celebrated as 
being the greatest Pearl-fishery in the world, but 
which has ceased to pay. 

The Dutch were expelled from Ceylon in 1795. 
Trincomalee, Jaffna, and Calpentyn surrendered 
in succession to Col. Stuart, who commanded an 
expedition fitted out at Madras. Early in the fol- 
lowing year, Negombo and Colombo followed. The 
dominion of the Netherlands in Ceylon was nearly 
equal in duration with that of the Portuguese— 
about 140 years; it was not, however, till the year 
1815 that the kingly power of Kandy passed away to 
the British; subsequent to the defeat and inassacre 
of the 19th regiment at Wattepolowa. In this 
year a solemn cotivention of the chiefs assembled 
in the palace of Kandy, at which the treaty was 
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conoluded, formally deposing the king, and vesting 
his dominionsin the Britieh crown, In 1796, when 
the English landed in Ceylon, there was not in the 
whole island asingle good road. Before the 
first governor (Sir E. Barnes) resigned, every 
town of importance was approached by a carriage 
road; and the long desired highway from sea to 
sea, connecting Colombo and Trincomalee, was 
commenced. 


The Island abounds in every requisite for the 
table, fish, flesh, and fowl, game of all kinds 
(mo rhinoceros and hippopotamus), fruit and 
vegetables of every description; the principal 
fruits are plantains, or bananas, mangosteen, 
oranges, pine-apples, the luscious mango, and the 
“‘rambatan.” The Singhalese excel in making 
curries, flavoured with the delicate creamy juice 
of the cocoa-nut. Peacock copper is so called 
from its colours. The language of their sacred 
books is Palii—See Sir J. E. Tennent’s excellent 
work on Ceylon, 1860; Sir Samuel Baker's Rifle and 
Hound in Ceylon; and Knighton’s Forest Life in 
Ceylon. 

Ceylon to Madras, a sea voyage of three or four 
days. 


MADRAS—Railway Station and Telegraph. 


Madraj, Mandir-raj, but called by the natives 
Chennapatanam, the city of Chennappa (Coro- 
mandel Coast), a British settlement, one of the first 
in India, 1689. Seat of the Presidency of Fort 
St. George, Military Head-quarters, and a Col- 
lectorate, 798 miles from Bombay (by rail), 1,062 
miles from Calcutta, by road, 

Population (1881), 405,850. In 1871, 897,550, 
against a reported population of 428,000 in 1863, 
which was misoulculated. About 3,620 are Euro- 
peans, 12,000 ate Euraslans, three-fourths are 
Hindoos, one-seventh Mahomedans. Revenue of 
municipality (1881), £92,115. Good water is now 
got, It stands on the low Coromandel coast, 
marked by a lighthouse, &c., among plenty of 
wood, good roads, rivers, and canals. 

OrrictaL AuTHoritizs.—Governor, His Excel- 
lency Right Hon. M.8. G. Duff. Chief Justice, 
Sir C. Turner, Knt. Bishop, Right Rev. Dr. Gell. 
Commander -in-Chief, Gen. Sir F. Roberts. Bart., 
K.C.B., V.C. Senior Members of Council, Sir F- 
Roberts, D. Carmichael, Esq., H. Sullivan, Esq.; 
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besides elght additional members (English and 
Native) for making laws. Secretaries to Govern- 
ment, C. G. Master, Esq., for Political, Publig, 
and Financial business; E. Webster, Esq., for 
Revenue; Col. Hankin, for Military affairs; Major- 
Gen, Sunkey, C.B., for Public Works. 


Hints. — Landing effected by means of the 
Masullah boats, either on the beach or at the New + 
Pier. The traveller will aet wisely to wear spectacles. 
on his first arrival, as, owing to the absence of all 
shade, and the pale yellow cast of the houses, the glare 
of the scorching sun is peculiarly detrimental to the 
sight. If he intends to remain at this Presidency, the 
sooner he fixes upon a bungalow and removes to it 
the better. 

Hore.s.—Royal; Elphinstone; Imperial; 
Branch Elphinstone; Capper House; Victoria ; 
Dent's Gardens. Charge, 5 to 6rs, per diem. 
Carriages, 3rs. a day. 


Cius.—This institution is admirably conducted ; 
here board and residence can be had by subscribers 
on very moderate terms; it contains accommoda- 
tlon for a great number of persons; open from 
6a.m.tol2p.m. Band plays here. 

Orricz Houas.—16 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Weatuer.—March to October, hot and dry; 
rains, October to December. The N.E, monaoore 
begins on the 15th October, and then the storm 
flag is hoisted at the Master Attendant’s flagstaff, to 
warn persons from attempting to land. In the 
hurricane of May, 1872, nine ships were wrecked. 
Hottest months, May and June; coolest months, 
December to February. Lowestrange, 75°; highest 
range, 140°, 

Ick Hovas at South and 24 Second Line Beach, 
open from 6 a.m. to sunset, 

Newspapers. — Madras Times (daily). About 
thirty newspapers and journalsare published in the: 
Presidency, including one in Telugu, called by the 
long name of “ Vurthamathuzunghine.” 

* Booxsziners.—Pharoah and Co., Bradshaw's 
Guide Depdt; Vest and Co.; Higginbotham 
and Co. 

Dreecrory.—Messrs. Barrie and C».; Vepery, 
dealers in curry, mulligatawney paste, &c.; Oakes 
and Co. 

Bankers.—Arbuthnot and Co. (Agents to H.S. 
King and~Co.); Chartered Mercantile Bank of 
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| India, London, and China; Oriental Bank Cor- 
Poration; AgraBank; Binny and Co.; National 
Bank of India, 

Prick or Srxcis.—Sovereigns worth 103 Rupees, 
Bank Notes worth 10 Rupees per £1. Currency 
| asat Calcutta, 

Post-orricz.—Overland mails are made up daily 
to Bombay, Calcutta, and the interior of the 
country. 


Exzcrarc Terzenara.—To Bombay, Calcutta, 
Colombo, Point de Galle, Kurrachee, Penang, Singa- 
Pore and Chins, and Australia (1872). 

Ratnways.— Madras Line, open to Arconun 
j Junction (where about 290 miles of the N.W. 
branch, towards Raichore on the Bombay line, and 
19 miles of the Carnatic, join), Arcot, Tripatore 
(Bangalore and Mysore), Erode (where the South 
Indian joins), Coimbatoor (for the Nellgherrles), 
Palghaut,and Beypore, on the Malabar coast; about 
675 miles. A handsome new Terminus was opened, 
1878, ou the Esplanade. The Vellaur Bridge, be. 
tween Chillumbram and Cuddalore, which took 
three years to build, was washed away by the floods, 
December, 1871, after having been open only twenty. 
| Gays. ‘The South Indian, from Erode to Nega- 
patam, is 168 miles long, besides the branch from 
Trichinopoly to Tuticorin and Tinnivelly.—See 
Tables at the end of this work. Madras time is 
railway time all over India. 


TRAVELLING Conveyancss.—By dawk (dak), 
palanquin, and Buedgerow boat; but these modes 
of conveyance are becoming extinct. 

SaILIno VEssELs to China, United States, 
Australia, &c., and to England. Steamers ply on 
Cochrane's Canal. The Madras Irrigation and 
Canal Company isin good work. A tank for 
supplying water to the city has been mado, 

Srzam Paceers.—The P. and 0. Company's 
steamers (Agent, Mr. J. H. De Salis), artive here, 
outward-bound, every other Monday, and then sail 
for Calcntta, Those homeward-bound every fort- 
night from Calcutta (three days’ run), generally 
on Friday and Wednesday, and then sail for 
Ceylon, Aden, Suez, Alexandria, Malta, Marseilles, 

r, and London. The French Messagerics 
(Agent, Mons. de Guigne) arrives from 
Colombo and Pondicherry every fourth Friday or 
Saturday. 
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(Agents, Binny & Co.), by arrangement with the 
P. and O. Company, take passengers at through 
rates to Negapatam,Masulipatam, Vizagapatam, é&c. 
These boats run regularly to Rangoon, Moulmein, 
in Burmah, across the Bay of Bengal, and to other 
Ports on thecoast. The Harrison, Bird, City, Star, 
and other lines call here. 

BREAKWATER.—On screw piles, 1,000 feet long, 
has been erected at a cost of £108,000, and was 
damaged, 1869, by a barque running foul of it. 
It is half ruined. Good anchorage; landing in 
Masula boat. A Pler harbour of 250 acres, inclosing 
the Pier, is in progress, The Lighthouse is 128 ft. 
high. 

TRADE ap SBIPPING.—In 1871-2 the imports 
from foreign ports amounted to three million 
pounds, of which two and a half millions were mer- 
chandise. The exports were six millions sterling. 
There entered and cleared 3,947 vessela, of 493,400 
tons, and 3,738 vessels of 571,730 tons. In 1880 
the imports and exports were 10 millions, 

SaNnarariums,—The Shervaroy and Pulnai Hills, 
Bangalore, and Neilgherries, are easily accessible 
by Madras Rail. Avady, 16 miles; hence to 
Kifassore, 14 miles, 

Maxvractunes.—Lace, native carved furniture, 
tamarind wood, gold and silver articles, artificial 
flowers (from Pondicherry), talc pictures (from 
Trichinopoly), moco stones, coral, and amber 
Many Tamil labourers are employed. 

Ossscts or Notics.—Fort St. George, on the 
Esplanade, by the seaside, built 1680, including 
Government Offices, Barracks, and Arsenal Mu- 
seum; Writers’ Buildings; the Mint; and St. 
Mary's Church, with the grave of Schwartz. 
Boyond this and Napier Bridge are the Revenue 
Board Office and Engineer College (in the former 
Palace of the Nawab of the Carnatic), with other 
buildings, at ChepAk. Governor's House behind, 
with p@rtraits, &c. Madras Club (handsome build~ 
ing); Medical College. Statues of Sir Thomas 
Munro, Marquis Cornwallis, and General Neill. 
Custom house; Central Museum, one of the best 
in India, Supreme Court; University, founded 


|1857, by Lord Harris, Presidency College, ahand- 


some orlental-looking pile, 350 feet long. Dr. A. 
Hunter's School of Art (1850). 
Moneygar Choultry; School of Industrial Arts; 


The British India Company's vonts \Post-office; Railway Terminus; Memorial Hal?; 
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a fine new Hospital near the Jail; People’s Park, 
opened 1865; a Leper Hospital. 

St. George's handsome Cathedral contains monu- 
ments of Bp. Heber and Bp. Corrie; a beautiful 
east windowand side windows, designed by A. Co'e, 
of Madras, the architect. St. Thome’s Church, 
where 8t. Thomas was martyred. 

St. Andrew's Scotch Church, marked by a good 
spire; Roman Catholic Cathedral; Church Mission 
Society; Armenian Charch, MiblarOrphau Asylum ; 
Observatory; Horticultural Society’s Gardens, 
where the band plays. Alwarpeta Cemetery is in 
Black Town, where the shops, warehouses, and 
bazaars are. 

The districts of Vepery (a Cburch here) and 
Parsawakam; the Island (3 mile long and 3 mile 
broad); Triplicane (the Mussulman quarter); 
Chepik Gardens, in which stands the new palace 
of the former Nawab of Carnatic, or Prince of Arcot. 

Mr. Pogson, astronomer at the Madras Obser- 
vatory, founded by SirT’, Munro, 1787, has obtained 
a difference of longitude between this and Batavia, 
by means of the new submarinecable. A Literary 
Society was founded, 1818. 


It was at Madras, about 1800-1, that Colonel 
Lambton measured the first Base Line for the 
Great Trigonometrical Survey of India; and now 
the remarkable network triangulation from Cape 
Comorin to the Himalayas is completed. 


Oxssects IN THE VictniTy.— Governor's Country 
Beat at Guindy, a handsome tall white pile, in a 
Park. St. Thomas’ Mount; the villas of the native 
and European merchants and officials, situated in 
large white compounds and handsome gardens. 
‘The villages of Attapurum, Perumbur, Rayapuram, 
Tandiaondu. Vasarvalli, Ennur (Eonore), and the 
Red Hills Lake, a very pretty spot, with the new 
reservoirs for water supply. Government Experi- 
mental Farm at Saidapet, or Sydapit, 6 miles djstant, 
on 120 acres of reclaimed jungle. 


Scnoors.—Bishop Corrie’s Grammar School. 
The Christian Vernacular Society has no less than 
354 schools, attended by 12,526 pupils, atan average 
annual cost of 8s. per head. Instruction is afforded 
them in the Kanarese, Malayalim, Singhalese, 
Tamil, and Telugu languages The Buckingham 
‘Canal extends to the Kristua and Godavery, 400 
miles. 


PRESIDENCY OF MADRAS. 


[See Statement of the Progress and Condition of 
India (Parliamentary Paper); Thornton's Gazetteer 
of India ; and Hunter's Imperial Gazetteer.) 


Fort 8t. George, the old name of Madras, 
was the earliest acquired of the three factories 
which formed the nucleus of British India; and 
here the great struggle with the French, seated 8 
Pondicherry, was fought out. It was the most im 
portant of the Presidency towns till the battle of 
Plassey gave Bengal to the E-st India Company, 
and a safer position than Madras. Area of the 
Presidency, 141,746 square miles, with a poputation 
(188!) of 31 millions, in 20 districts, including the 
new one of Neilgherry, formed 1869. It lies mostly 
on the Bay of Bengal, or cast side of the Peninsula; 
@ strip under the East Ghauts, about 950 miles 
long, from Ganjam to Cape Comorin, taking in 
the Northern Circars on the Golconda and Orissa 
coast, and the North and South Carnatic on the 
Coromandel coast. It also includes the Ceded Dis- 
tricts, with South Canara, and the native states of 
Travancore and Cochin, under the West Ghauts, 
on the Malabar or west coast, and nearly surrounds 
the independent state of Mysore. The Ceded Dis- 
tricts and Mysore form part of the interior table- 
land or Bala-Ghauts (i.¢. above the Ghauts). 

The Presidency receipts (1879-80) were] 03 millfons, 
of which 5 millions were from land, 14 million was 
from salt, which is made by government, and issued 
at 2rs.8an. per maund. The expenditure was 7 
millions. 

The Army (1873) consisted of 38,900 English and 
native troops. Cotton is grown on about 1} million 
acres, About 22 large cotton works in and near 
the City. There were (1880) 268,000 scholars 
(mostly Hindoo) in 10,550 government schools, in 
which English, Tamil (sp2ken by 16 millions), and 
Telugu (by 18 millions) are taught; in 1875, there 
were 8,300 schools. Upwards of 860 miles of 
Telegraph wire are open ; up the east coast to Cal- 
cutta, and down it to Cape Comorin ; and up the 
west coast to Bombay; with branches to Hyderabad, 
Negpore, and Benares; to Bangalore, Belgaum, 
Mysore, &c.; and by way of Pambaum to Ceylon. 

Among the products are cotton, coffee, and car- 
damoms, in Travancore; quinine, imported intothe 
Nellgherries from South America, pepper, ginger, 
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‘ loa, indigo, clanamon; iron, near Porto Novo and | 1~COLLECTORATES AND DISTRICTS 
Beypore; sandal, teak, and other timber, chiefly on IN MADRAS PRESIDENC 


the Ghants of the west coast —the enst coast being 
mostly jungle and flat, but favourable to the growth | 1" three Ranges (1, 2,3). For Population, Arca 


ie : 
efhompand jute. A Flora Syluatica of allthetimber Hiei, 408 eneey af ott 61 Sie icile, 
tees in South India is in progress. Though the Arcot, North (2) Nellore 2) 
lang const of this Presidency (viz., 1,730 miles, or aera @® Ri 
‘about half the whole coast of British India) has Canara, South (3) Tanjore (3) 
few good ports, there are abore 140 places where | Coimbstoor (6) Tinnerelly (8) 
cargo may be discharged. It has sixteen lights at uidspal: ichinopoly 
diferent points, Trunk roads have been made to| Geeta.) Vizagapatam (1) 
Bellary and Salem, &c., in the direction since Kistna ay NB.—Bellary, Cudda- 
followed by the rail There are 43,000 Tanks in the arnoo] (2) peh, and Kurnool, 
: Mudras (2 stitute the Ceded 
Prosidenoy, all of native origin, and surrounded by| —_jreaure (3) Sura 
. 30,000 miles of embaokments. Malabar (8) 
2.—These are mostly composed of Territory, acquired as under:— 
DATE. TEREITORBY. Faom 
1759 | Masulipatam, &c..... The Nizam 
1765 Company's jsghire (Chingleput) Nabob of Arcot 
1766 | Northern C The Nizam 
1778 Rajah of Tanjore 
1778 | Guntoor Gircar Nizam 


Tippoo Sultaun (or Sahib) 
Tippoo Sultaun 
Rajah of Tanjore 


1792 | Malabar, Dindigul, ‘Balem, Baremally &e. 
1799 | Coimbatoor, Canara, Wynaad, &. .. 

1799 | Tanjore ...... 

1800 | Ceded Districts (acquired by the Nizam from Tippoo Sulta 


= 1792 and 1799).. apa Nizam 
1801 | Carnatic Nabob of the Carnatic 
1803 | Cuttack Rajah of Berar 
1834 | Coorg ... Rajah of Coorg 
1841 | Kurnool Rajah of Kurnool 
1845 | Tranquebar.....2. Denmark 
Annexed 


1854 | Nagpore ......... .. 
3.—NATIVE STATES, outside the Collectorates, but tributary to, or protected by, the Government :— 


AREA 
POPULA- | ANNUAL 
NAME. LOCALITY. SQUARE TION.t [REVENUE 


South India (near Cud- 
dapab) .... 
Malabar Coast 


Bunganpully (Banganapalli)... 


& 
500 35,200 | 16,617 
1,131 | 899,100 | 105,790 
18,401 | 391,230 | .....- 
27,000 | 3,821,000 {1,000,000 
i Do. (nearMadura) | 7,037 | "268,750 | ' 82,414 
Do. (near Bellary) 145 13,450 8,782 
6,653 | 1,262,650 | 428,500 


Cote .scsecsessnseesseeensennnene 
:  Jeypore and Hill Zemindar 
Mysore .. 
Poodoseottah (Puthunkottel) 
Sundoor, or Soundoor... 


Travancore ..sessseee Do. ww. 
Ganjam and Vizagapatam Agencies. 
Nagpore*.... 4,650,000 
Nisam’s Territory® .. ,0,666,000 
To these add French Territory at 
Pondicherry 107 | +80,000 
Karical 63} 49,000 
© Yangon. 4 7,000 


nanore a 2 2,600 |... 


* Nagpore and the Nizam's Territory are not under the Macra: Military command, but under the Bengal Civil 
tion. t In 92 Villages. { For statistics, see remarks at page70. 
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‘Tur Jzvponr AGENcy, including the native states 
of Jeypore, Bodogoda, and Chinna Kimedy, has 
been lately transferred from Bengal to this 
Presidency. ‘There are 126 small Zemindaris in 
this Presidency. 
4.—-GAZETTEER OF PRINCIPAL PLACES 

IN MADRAS PRESIDENCY, 
Including some in Mysore and the Nizam’s 
Territory. 

(For Post-Offices see list, page 66.) 

Arcot, North, a collectorate, military post, and 
vallway station, 65 miles from Madras, by Madras 
Rail; 28 milesfrom Chittoor, where the collector 
resides. Population, 54,000. It is a fortified town, 
ona granite bill, over the Palar,on a very hot site; 
having brick barracks, hospitals, church, mosques, 
and the old palace of the Nawaub (Nabob) of the Car- 
natic. The fort waa taken by Clive, in one of his 
carliest exploits, August, 1751, and defended by bim 
against Rajah Sahib, whom he afterwards defeated. 
It was taken by Coote, from the French, 1760; and 
from Tippoo Sahib. 

Arcot, South, 2 collectorate and sillah court, on 
the coast, containing Cuddalore, the chief town, 
100 miles from Madras; which lapsed to the East 
India Company, with North Arcot, on the death 
of the last Nabob of Arcot, in the Carnatic, 1801. 
It includes the Porto Novo iron mines and Pondi- 
cherry, a French settlement. In Clive’s time 
Anwar-ud-deen was Nabob of Arcot—the word 
Nabob,or Nawab,meaning a deputy to the Soobadar 
or Viceroy of the Deccan. 


Arnee, Arni, a cantonment, $3 miles from 
Madras, on the River Cheear, in a flat spot, 400 feet 
above sea. Barracks, hospital, and old fort, near 
which Clive defeated Rejah Sabib, 1751. Here 
Hyder Ali kept his treasury, and defeated Sir E. 
Coote in an attempt to capture it, with the loss of a 
regiment of Coote’s English cavalry. 


Banda and Nowgong.—See Bengal Presidency. 


Bangalore, Bangalor, the head-quarters of 
the Mysore division and of the Madras sappers, and 
a railway station on Madras Rail, 217 miles from 
Madras, 71 miles from Seringapatam, in a healthy 
spot, 300 feet above sea. Pop., 155,860. English 
fruits, vegetables, and flowers, as well as an 
English climate. Cubbon's and other Hotels. 
Trinity and St, Paul's Churches, Chapels, High 
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School, Museum. Barracks at one of the best 
cantonments in India, Brahmin temples, pagodas, 
a central gaol, and Tippoo Sahib’s palace, Lal Bagh 
gardens, and a fort, where Sir D. Baird, when @ 
prisoner, was made to pump water. Taken by 
Lord Cornwallis, 1790, It is a great place for fancy 
balls, theatricals, and pic-nics. Trade in silk and 
cotton goods, sugar, betel nuts, spices, &c. Cleve- 
land Town, founded by the late Gen, Cleveland. 
‘An extension of the railway is open to Mysore. 
The Kaveri Falls are 77 miles distant; the 
Neilgherry Hills, 160 miles. One seventh of the 
population died in the late famine. 

Barkur, in South Canara, on the Malabar coast, 
north of Kondapore, noted for its ruined temples. 

Bellary, Balari, s collectorate, zillah court, 
and head.quarters of the Ceded Districts, in 
Myrore; and a railway station (Madras line), 32 
miles from Goondacul Junction, 305 miles from 
Madras, between the Rivers Kistna and Huggarey, 
1,600 feet above sea. Population, 53,460, Arsenal 
and barracks, church, collector’s kutchery on the 
esplanade, &. It stands on a conspicuous fortified 
granite off-shoot of the neighbouring ghauts, 2 miles 
round, 450 feet above the plain; and includes upper 
and lower Forts of granite, one ealled Tippoo 
Sahibs, another like Edinburgh Castle; with large 
tanks and a gaol, within triple lines of works. 
Vellar Rock is like a sleeping man. Duck 
shooting. Copper is found in clay-slate under the 
hills, and the soil around is good regar, or black 
cotton ground, very open; on which cultivation is 
spreading. It includes Sandur (a native state 
under Bombay) and Ramandrug sanatarium. To 
Bijanagar, 34 miles, vid Daraji, with stone ruins 
8 to 4 miles long; old Palace, temples, aqueduct. 

Berhampore, Burhanpur, Barhampur, © 
cantonment, zillah court, and chief town of Ganjam 
collectorate, near the sea, 16 miles from Ganjam, 
656 miles from Madras, 380 from Calcutta, at 
the north-east corner of the Northern Circars 
‘and of the Madras Presidency. Population, 23,600. 
‘The cantonment, called Baupur, stands on a rocky 
height, over a plain bounded by hills,8 miles distant. 
Population, 20,000. The collector’s kutchery is at 
Chatrapore, 16 miles. A good road inland, past 
Bariog’s sugar works, at Asa (24 miles) to Rus- 
sellconda; silk goods made here. Bearand leopard 
hunting in the hill. 
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Beypore, Bepur, a port on the Malabar Coast, 
8 miles south of Calicut, and a railway station atthe 
end of the Madras line, 102 miles from Coimbatore, 
406 miles from Madras; on the Coromandel Coast. 
The river makes a bar harbour here (reported to be 
unimproveable), to which much teak timber is 
floated down from the Ghauts and Neilgherry Hills. 
Iron is found near it. Some curious Umbrella 
Stone burial places are seen about 5 wiles inland. 
8.W. monsoon, June to August. 


Bimlipatnam, a port, 16 miles from Viza- 
gapatam, on the Coromandel Coast. Population, 
8,800. Cool, and no surf, October to April. 


Bolaram, or Bolarum, 6 miles from Secun- 
derabad, 12 miles from Hyderabad, 397 miles from 
Madras: a cantonment for the Nizam’s forces, or 
Hyderabad Contingent, on a healthy granite plain 
of the Deccan, 1,900 feet above sea. English 
vegetables and fruits. A sanatarium and church 
here, with handsome stone cavalry barracks. 


Calicut, Calicat, Kolicod, 8 miles from 
Beypore (Madras Rail), 103 from Oota-camund: 
a cantonment, zillah court, and port, on the 
Malabar Coast, and seat of the collector of 
Malabar. The British India steamer calls at this 
decayed town; memorable as belng the first 
touched at by Vasco de Gama, 11th May, 1498, 
after rounding the Cape, 10 months from Lisbon. 
An English factory was founded here 1616, and it 
was ceded (1792) to the East-India Company, 
who had acquired the Pepper Monopoly in 1729. 
Population, 57,085; one-third being Roman Catho- 
Lies, natives of Portuguese blood. Here Mr. Conolly, 
the collector, was killed 1849, by fanatical Moplays 
ef Arab descent. Aclub and church here. Some 
Temains are left of a Palace of the native Rajah 
whom De Gama created a Zamorin, or ‘Lord of 
Bajahs.” It gives name tocalico cloths. Port 
closed in 8.W. monsoon. Abont 40 to 50 miles 
north is Mahé, a remnant of French possessions in 
India. 

Canara (South), or Kanara, a collectorate, on 
the Malabar Coast, adjoining that of North Canara, 
now annexed to Bombay. It gives name to the 
Canarese or Malabaree dialect, and includes Baikal. 
Here property has been immemorially in private 
hands, arid does not belong to the State as in the 


rest of India. The capital is Mangalore. 
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Cannanore, Cannanor, or Kannanur, in 
Malabar district: a port and cantonment, a few 
miles north of Tellicherry, 122 miles from 
Seringapatam, 411 from Madras. Population, 
26,390. It stands among groves of cocoa-nuts near 
the cliffs, where the barracks, bungalows, central 
gaol, church, chapels, and fort are placed. Part 
of the soil is held by the Moplay Rajahs. Cool, 
December and January. 

Carikall, Karical, in Tanjore: a town and 
district of 63 square miles of fertile land, belonging 
to the French, 9 miles south of Tranquebar, on the 
Coromandel Coast, on the Cauvery delta. French 
hotels, barrack, theatre, churches. To the south 
of it 1s Negapatam (population, 48,600), which was 
@ Portuguese and Dutch possession till 1783. 

Chellumbrum, Chelambram, Chilam- 
baram, 24 miles south of Cuddalore (S. Ind. Rail): 
a port onthe Coromandel Coast, with a fine Temple 
or Pagoda, about 2,000 feet long by 700 feet 
broad, of granite and brick, consisting of 
a gigantic colonnade, called the “Hall of One 
Thousand Pillars,” resting on as many as 980 
pillars, in rows, leading up to the small square 
Vimana, which holds the shrines of Siva and his 
wife Parvate. Four gate pyramide, nearly 200 feet 
high, serve as entrances to the Temple, which is 
attended by 3,000 priests, 

Chicacole, Chicacol, or Shrikakolam, 
a cantonment and chief town on the coast, 
in Ganjam collectorate, Northern Circars, 435 
miles north-east of Madras, 110 from Ganjam. 
Popuiation, 16,000, It stands on the Nangooloo, 
4 miles from the sea, and has civil and military 
buildings, a church, mission schools, native fort, 
and remains of the Nabob’s Palace. Fine muslin 
is made here. 

Chingleput, Chengalpat, 34 miles 8.8.W. 
of Madras: a former collectorate (now included 
in Madras), zillah court, and fortified town, on the 
River Palar, taken by Clive, 1752. 

Chipauk, » Government Agency. 

Chittledroog, or Chitradurg, in Mysore, 124 
miles north-west ef Bangalore: a strong native fort 
(durg) on the top of a rock, with six gates, native 
temples, tank, and magazine, where Tippoo Sul- 
taun kept his treasures, and confined his prisoner, 
General Matthews, Old Fort and tombs (like stone 


kistoaens). 
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Chittoor, Chittwr, the chief town of North 
Arcot: a zillah court, and military post, twenty 
miles north of Vellore station (Madras linc), or 
eighty miles west of Madras by road. A hot place 
on the River Puny, 1,000 feet above sea. The 
stone fort was taken by Hyder All, 1781, and the 
garrison killed. About 25 miles west is Pulla- 
manairee, or Palmaner, in the hills, 1,200. feet 
above Chittoor, and used as a sanatarlum, 


Circars,—See Northern Circars. 


Cochin, or Kuchi, on the Malabar Coast, under 
the Ghauts; 90 miles south of Beypore, 438 miles 
from Madras: a port and seat of the Rajah Rava 
Vurmah, or Muta Tumbaran, of Cochin (next to 
Travancore), where Albuquerque, in 1503, built 
the first Portuguese fort in India. Population, 
19,000. British India steamers call here, at one 
of the best harbours on the coast. ‘Trade in coffee, 
pepper, cardamoms, teak, sandal wcod, coir, &c. 
It stands on a lagoon, or backwater, and has a 
dockyard from which large teak ships have been 
turned offfor the navy; hotel, aruinedcathedral,an 
old Dutch church, a synagogue near the Rajah’s 
Palace, and remains of an arsenal taken from the 
Dutch 1796. They settled here 1663, The Rajah 
is of the highest caste, a pure Chettiar, of long 
descent. In the town and neighbourhood are 
found Roman Catholic native Christians, Syrian 
Christiansunder the Patriarch of Antioch; as wellas 
Brahmins, Mussulmans, &c. A little north of it (6 
miles) is Narrakal, or Naurakal, another port and 
harbour of refuge; the S.W. monsoon does aot 
reach it. This little native state is making good 
progress. Acoast railis projected. Cool, orN.E. 
monsoon, October to February. 

Coconada,—See Godavery. 

Cotmbatoor, Cotmbatore, or Koimbatur, 
a collectorate, zillah court, and station on Madras 
railway, in a healthy spot, 1,480 feet above sea; 
305 miles from Madras, 101 miles from Beypore, 
50 miles from Ootacamund, in the Neilgherry Hills. 
Population, 38,970. It stands on the River Noyel, 
near the West Ghauts, is subject to two 
monsoons, and has good aizy streets, a canton- 
ment, a small stone church, central gaol, fort, and 
ruined palace, built by Hyder Ali’s governor, 
Madana. At Perdura, or Peroor, 2 miles, is the 
ancient Mel Chittambra Pagoda, of stone. The 


Neilgherries are seen 10 miles off; and 3 miles of 
a branch railway to Mottoopolliam, at the base, are 
open. To the south-west is the low pass, or ghaut, 
of Palgatcheri, on the Ponany, down to the west 
coast 


Combaconum, or Kumbhakorant, acanton- 
ment and civil station in Tanjore; 173 miles from 
Madras, 21 miles from Tanjore, Sonth India rail- 
way, in a rich flat spot, near the river Cauvery ; 
noted for its 30 or 40 Pagoda Temples, built by 
the Chola kings who reigned here, and gave name 
to the Cholomandalum, or Coromandel Coast. One 
pagoda is 12 storeys high, the tallest in India, built 
of granite and brick with stucco ornaments. It is 
a place for pilgrims and business. On the Vellar, 
12 miles, is Colonel Cotton's large annicut, or dam, 
made 1850. Population, 50,100. 


Comorin Cape.—see Palamcotta and Tra- 
vancore. 

Conjeeveram, Kunji-(or Kanchi-)veram, a 
railway station (South India tine), 59 miles south- 
west of Midras, on the River Wegawati: a mud-buflt 
town (population, 37,275), and sacred city of the 
Hindcos, noted for its Pagoda Temples, and for 
the defeat and capture of Colonel Buillie’s forces, 
9th September, 1780, by Hyder Ali. The largest 
temple has a lofty gate, and @ fine prospect from 
its high summit. An extension of the Carnatic 
line to Cuddalore is projected on the metre gauge 
of 3ft. 3fin. 


Coonoor, or Koonoor.—Sce Ootacamund. 
Coorg.—See Merkara. 
Coringa.—See Rajahmundry & Godavery. 


Coromandel Coast, on the east side of the 
Peningula.—See Combaconum. 


Cuddalore, Cuddalor, or Gudalur, a zillah 
court, the chief town ‘of South Arcot. collecterate ; 
125 miles south of Madras, South Indian railwey, 
in a flat spot, at the mouth of River Panar, on 
tie Coromandel Coast; the residence of the 
Governor of Madras till 1820. Population, 53,545 
Fort St. David, where the company built a factory, 
1686, figured in the contests with France in the 
last century, and was given up to the English at 
the peace of 1783. Bernadotte, King of Sweden, 
fought as-astrgeant in the French army. The 


E 
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citsdel tin the Travada Pagoda. Clive, when he 
began his career, was # clerk at Fort 8t. David, 
and from here he went under Major Lawrence to 
the unsuccessful attack on Pondicherry (to the 
north), 1743, and the subsequent capture of 
Devecotta (to the south). At Trincomalee, 70 miles, 
is a fine pagoda on a bill. 


Cuddapah, Kadapa, or Kadopa, a collec- 
torate, cantonment, and station, on Madras 
railway; 163 miles north-west of Madras, in 
the Ceded Districts, on @ hot dry plain, 510 feet 
above the sea, near the Bogawanka and Pennar. 
Barracks, hospital, and an old fort. At Chinoor, 
on the Pennar, 7 miles, are found the Golconda 
diamonds, like those in the necklace given by the 
City of London to the Princess of Wales on her 
marriage. Mr. Streeter has an agent here. The 
native state of Bungunpully is near this, About 
thisand the Kurnool district, the rocks, as lately 
surveyed by Mr. King, are quartz, slate, and lime- 
stone, belonging to tha old portion of the Vindhyan 
series of north-west India. The American mission 
here numbers above 7,000 converts. The irrigation 
canal is a failure. 


Cuttack.—Sce Bengal Presidency. 


Dorunda, Doranda, 4 native eantonment; 
Chota Nagpore, 2,100 feet above sea. 


Dindigul, or Dindigal, « division of Madura 
cellectorate, and cantonment, 38 miles north of 
Madara, South India railway, 259 miles south-west 
of Madras. Population, 13,000. It has a rock- 
Dalit fort in a healthy valley, near the Siru Mallé 
Hills (8,500 feet above the sea), and was given up 
by Tippoo, 1792. Tobscco and ebinchona bark 
grown. Good hunting and fishing. The Palnai 
Hills, 20 miles to tho west, aro an isolate] range, 
7,364 fect high at Mownt Permaul, being higher 
than anything else south of the Himalayas, 


Dowlaishweram, or Dowlaserum, a can- 
tonment in the North Circars, 7 miles from Rajab- 
mundry, near the great annicut, or dam, in the delta 
of the Godavery. Here are the workshops for 
the annicut, which is 4,200 yards long, and has been 
of use to the navigation. 


Ellichpoor, s district in E. Berar, cantonment. 
tor the Hyderabad Contingent, and a walled town, 
¢m the Taptee, in the Mizam’s Dominions, 100 miles 
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from Nagpore, and 30 from Oomrawuttee, on the 
Great Indian Peninsula Rail. Population, 26,739. 
The fort of Chickulda, near Gawilgurh, 120 miles to 
the north, is a pleasant bill retreat, 8,775 feet high ; 
with an old Fort, fine scenery, and game in plenty. 


Ellore, in the Godavery district of North 
Circars, 40 miles north of Masulipatam, in the 
Eastern Ghauts. Population, 25,095. 


Erode, # junction on Madras Rail (243 miles 
from Madras), where the South Indian line, of 168 
miles, goes out to Trichinopoly and Negapatam. 


Fort St. David, formerly Tegnapatam: a ruin, 
3 miles north of Cuddalore, in South Arcot. A 
colossal stone Bull is to be seen. 


French Rocks, a cantonment in Mysore, 15 
miles north of Seringapatam, 


Ganjam, 8 collectorate, and zillah court, in 
North Circars, 673 miles north-east of Madras, 362 
miles from Calcutta, in a fever-haunted flat next 
the Bay of Bengal and Chilly Lake, under the East 
Ghauts. Salt is made here. Dak bungalow. Cool 
and no surf, November to March. 


Godavery, a collectorate, and zillah court, core 
responding with that of Rajahmundry, having that 
place for its chief town, in the delta of the Goda- 
very, 366 miles north-east of Madras, The River 
Godavery rises at a famous pilgrimagenear Nassick 
and the West Ghauts, and runs east across India, 
900 miles, through the East Ghauts, to the Bay of 
Bengal, adjacent to the delta of the Kistna. Its 
fall is gradual, and boats can ascend it for 700 
miles to the heart of the Deccan, past the great 
annicut at Dowlaishweram and the Chandah 
coal-field. Shipbuilding is carried on at Coringa 
(population, 5,700), the north mouth of its delta, 
where the channel is filling up; and at Coconada, 
12 miles north of Corings, a growing port (popula- 
tion, 28,960), ane of the best hereabout for amall 
craft; with an Hotel, and anchorage 6 miles off. 
Its harbour is kept clear only bycontinually dredging 
the immense quantity of silt brought down by the 
river. An irrigation canal, 90 miles long, joins the 
neighbouring deltas of the Godavery and Kistna, 
passing near Ellore and the Colair Lake, 24 miles 
long. The soil is a rich black eotton ground, and 


gtows heavy crops of rice. Poor coal is found at 
Beddadanole.’ ‘N-E. monsoon, Oct. to April, cool. 
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Golconda, 6 miles from Hyderabad, in the 
Deccan: a strong hill Fort, containing the Nizam’s 
treasury, and the burial-place of the former kings 
of Golconda, whose vast enamelled granite tombs 
are here surrounded by groves and mosques. The 
so-called ‘“‘mines of Golconda” never had an 
existence; but the diamonds discovered near 
Parteall, Cuddapah, and elsewhere, found a good 
market here, where they were cut and polished, 
and thus were designated as of Golconda. The 
Mallavilly diamond mines near Kondapilly, on the 
Kistna, were also the Nizam’s property, and served 
to give names to the Golconda Coast between the 
Godavery and Kistna rivers. 


Goondacul, a junction on the Madras rail, 
where the Bellary line comes in. 


Gooty, Ghooty, or Gutti, in the Ceded Dis- 
tricts : a cantonment, and railway station, 257 miles 
north-west ef Madras, Madras rail. Population, 
4,400. It is a strong, natural hill fort, near the 
River Pennaur, 2,200 feet above the sea, and 
1,000 feet above the plain. Here Governor Sir T. 
Munro died of cholera, and was buried 1827. 


Gulberga, on the Great Indian Peninsular line, 
near Shahabad. 


Guntoor, Guntur, or Gantur, a zillah court, 
and the seat of the Kistna collectorate (into which 
Guntoor and Masulipatam are merged), 252 miles 
morth of Madras; 20 miles from the North Kistra; 
40 miles from the Bay of Bengal. Population, 
26,000. Here are a cantonment,an Old and New 
Town, and a fort. Cotton is grown. 


Hallabeed, Halebid, in Mysore, noted for 
some well carved ruins (the name means “ruins”). 
Some of the carvings from'a Temple, 200 feet 
square, are at Bangalore Museum. 


Hingolee.—See Bengal Presidency. 


Hoonsoor, or Hunsur, in Mysore, 13 miles 
south-west of Seringapatam. Here isa government 
farm, with manufactures of flannel and buff accou- 
trements. 


Hoshungabad.—See Bengal Presidency. 
Hosur.—See Ossoor, in the Salem district. ” 


Hurryhur, Harihar, cr Hari Hara, in 
“Mysore, 380 miles west-north-west of Madras: a 


cantonment and small town near the River Toon- 
gaboodra, and Chittledroog, on # healthy plain, 
1,900 feet abovethesea. Good Bridge, Inthe fort 
is a temple to the two-headed god, Hari-Hara, or 
Vishnu and Skiva. 


Hyderabad, ‘‘Hyder's Town," in the Deccan, 
the capital of the Nizam's Dominions, and a Resi- 
dency, among granite hills, 1,700ft. above sea, 390 
miles from Madras, 491 miles from Bombay. The 
Resident reports to Calcutta; the Brigadier to 
Madras; the Subsidiary Force is under Bombay. 
Population, 354,965, with Secunderabad, &c., and 
including 8,000 Arabs, who are allowed to pass 
in through Bombay ; and 3,000 Robillas, or mili- 
tary adventurers. A large, picturesque-looking, 
dirty, and fanatical Mussulman city, on the 
River Moosa, or Moosee, withina stone wall, 
3 miles by 2 miles, founded 1590, by Muhammad 
Kuli, King of Golconda. Two Hotels, two Clubs, 
race-course, and antelope preserves. Handsome 
Grecian Residency; the Nizam’s Palace; the Jama 
Musjid, or chief mosque, and the Chaur Minar, or 
Four Minarets, both built by the founder of the 
city; Col. Oliphant’s granite bridge, 600ft. long, 
between the Residency and Palace; the Kang 
Mahal, built by the half-heathen Col. Kirkpatrick, 
for his Indian wife; and the country-house of the 
Nizam’s minister. A church, Roman Catholic 
college, and school of medicine here. Several houses 
of the nobility are worth notice, with their gardens 
and fountains. In the neighbourhood are large 
Tanks, one beinga lake 20 milesround; Secundera- 
bad, 6 miles, the military station for the Subsidiary 
Foree, 1,900ft. abovesea; Bolarum, 12miles, where 
partoftheContingentisstationed, 100ft higher; and 
Golconda, 7 miles, the old capital and burial-place 
of the first kings, which gives name to the Golconda 
diamonds. Silk and kincob exbroidery are made 
at Hyderabad. The Nizam’s revenue is £2,250,000. 

Aurungzebe created the Nizam his Soobadar, or 
Viceroy of the Deccan. Malcolm was Assistant 
Resident when the Nizam’s corps of 10,000 men, 
trained by the French, and preparing for-a coup 
d'état against the English, were cleverly disarmed. 
The young Nizam, Meer Maboob Ali Khan, suc- 
ceeded 26th Feb., 1869, on the death of his father, 
Afzal-ud-Dowlah; and the country was carefully 
administered by the native minister, Sir Salar Jung, 
G.C.3,L.__Great improvements have been effected ; 
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the treasury is full; the police and army are ona 
right footing ; and the dangerous mob of the capital 
is thoroughly restrained. The Resident's duties with 
reference to the Nizam are political (i.e. diplomatic) 
only; but he administers the Assigned Districts of 
Berar as Governor. The Contingent numbers 8,200 
men of all arms, in seven cantonments, under 
British officers. A railway on thebroad gauge (5ft. 
6ia.), 116 miles long, from Waddy, on the River 
Beema and Great Indian Peningulaline, was opened 
1874, . 


Jaulna, or Jalnah, in Berar: the seat of the 
Commissioner of the Hyderabad Assigned Districts, 
and a cantonment, 40 miles from Aurungabad, 240 
miles from Hyderabad, in a ragged, healthy spot, 
1,950ft. above the sea, Population, 10,000, chiefly 
Hindoos. Barracks, hospital, church, and chapel, 
2 miles from the native stone.built town and old 
fort, English vegetables andfruit. Good sport. 


Jeypore, or Jaipur, 4 political Agency, in 
Orissa, between Nagpore, in Central Provinces, and 
the Madras Presidency; with a chief town near the 
River Sabree, 110 miles nofth-west of Vizagapatam, 
in the Eastern Ghautg. It includes the native 
states of Bodogoda, Chinna Kimedy, and Jeypore; 
and was transferred from Bengal to Madras, 1871. 


Jubbulpore.—See Bengal Presidency. 
Kamptee.—Sece Bengal Presidency. 
Kannanur.—ee Cannanore, in Malabar. 


Kistna, Kistnah, or Krishna, a collectorate 
and zillah court, including Guntoor, its chief town 
(as above), and Masulipatam, on the delta of the 
saered River Kistna, which rises in the West Ghants, 
nesr Mahubuleshwar and Sattara, and runs 800 
miles east to the sea, south of Masulipatam, here 
sometimes called the Golconda Coast. Its naviga- 
tion has been improved by the Bervada annicut 
(or dam), 1,250 yards long, made 1851-5. The 
great Kisina Viaduct, on the Bombay and Madras 
Rail, is 3,850 feet long and 62 feet high, on thirty. 
six openings of 107 feet each. 

Kotagherry, » sanatarium in the Neilgherry 
Hills, 10 miles north-east of Ootacamund, consist. 
ing of about twenty houses, in a balmy air, near the 
Kotagherry Ghaut, 6,600ft. above sea, A weekly 
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Kurnool, Karnal, or Karnul, a collectorate 
and cantonment in the Ceded Districts, 96 miles 
from Bellary, 290 miles north-west of Madras, 
on the River Toongaboodra. Population, 20,330. 
A large Fort here, containing the old palace of the 
Nabobs, who reigned here from 1651 to 1839. It 
was ceded by the Nizam, 1800. The people are 
Pathans, or Mussulman Afghans, of the old fighting 
bigoted sort. 


Lingasoogar.—See Bengal Presidency 
Maddakerry, the chief town of Coorg, in a 
pleasant climate.—See Merkara. 


Madras, seat of the Presidency government, a 
collectorate, &c.—See page 88. 


Madura, a collectorate (including Dindigul), 
zillah court, and station on 8. Ind. line, 96 miles 
from Trichinopoly, on River Vygah, or Vigay, 
near the further end of the Peninsula. Popu- 
lation, 78,810, chiefly Tamil-speaking. It isa very 
old but clean place, taken by the English, 1731, 
having remains of a Hindoo university, founded 
about 500 a.p., by the Pandyan kings (kings of 
Ptolemy’s Regis Pandionis); and a finechoultry and 
pagoda, built or enlarged by Trimal Naik, a muni- 
ficent rajah, whose 17th century palace is here. 
The Chouliry is a splendid granite Hall, 333ft. by 
82ft., on 128 stone pillars, and was built 1623-45, at 
a cost of a million sterling. It serves for an 
entrance tothe great Pagoda, or Temple of Minakshi, 
which covers 20acres, and has ninetower-like gates, 
and a Tank of the Golden Lotus, so called from the 
gold bench on which candidates for degrees used 
to sit. Trimal Naik’s Palace contains a great Sara- 
cenic Hall, with a dome 90ft. across, where the 
Jadge holds a court. Outside are Trimat Natk's 
Tank,a lake witha temple init; English and Roman. 
Catholicchurches; the American mission house, at 
Parsamully, 2 miles; and the native lighthouse 
pillar to Mr. Blackburn, a former collector. 

The American mission numbers 7,000 converts, 
and hasa normal school. Good scarlet dye, table. 
cloths, napkins, &c., aremade. The Aligherry Hills 
to the south-west, are 4,219ft, higb, and in this 
direction is the River Perryaur, running tothe west 
coast, but the water of which is borrowed, forirrigat- 
fog purposes, to increase the volume of the Vigay, 
running east. The native state of Poodoocottah, 


bazaar. 
H 


or Rajah Tondiman’s Territory, is 40 miles down 
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‘the river; eontaliigg muzh rock, jungle, and: 
innumerable tanks. The Rajah is recognised head 
Gf the Kamiah or Thief caste. -His capital is a 
ine town, with a Palace surrounded by jungle. 
‘About 70 miles farther, at the mouth, is thesacred 
‘taland of Rameshwaram, dedicated to’ Rama, and 
‘leading over’ to Ceylon, vid Adam’s Bridge.—See 
“Dindigul for the’Palnéf Mountains. 


Mahaballipooram, .or Sevan Pagodas.— 
See Sadras. 


Mahé, about 2 square miles, is « little. slice: of 
French territory, in a fine spot, a few miles south 
of ‘Téttidherry. 


Malabar, a collectorate on the Malabar (Malay) 
‘or West Coast, under the Ghauts, including Calicut 
(where Vasco de Gama first touched, 1498), Cochin, 
48 miles front Madras, Cannauore,and the Wynaad, 
annexed 1792. ‘Many of the people are of Arab, 
Jewish, and Portuguese blood, or belonging to the 

rola’ByHan church. The collector resides at Cali- 
cat; the-military authority at Cannanore. The 

“fie teak plantation was formed by ‘Mr. Conolly, the 
céllector, in' 1844, dlong the River Bepur. 


Manar,.or Manaar,« peninsula and island at 
the north-east side of Ceylon, towarda Rameshwar, 
commonly called.Adam’s Bridge. It has.an- old 
Jesuit church on it fer.the Portuguese converts. 
The telegraph wira,goes.this «vay.across the Stvalt 
between the mainland.and Ceylon. 


"Mangatore, Mangalur; 2 éMlshcourt;harbour, 
sand emntonment, under the name of South Canara, 
-orf the Malabar Coast, adjoining ‘Worth Canara, the 
‘aputhernmott corner of thé Boritbay Presidency, 440 
-1uites from “Bombay, 130 mhlles from‘Seringapatam. 
“Poputatton,'32,100. At the:cantonments are the 
collector's katchery, ‘the “Sepoy ‘lines, “hospital, 
-charch,a nttssion house ¢f the Bale Sottety, and 

three Roman Cathdlic churches. “Converts here 
‘are-mostly of Portuguese descent. “There is a 
-pretty-good harbour on the Indian ‘Ocean, outside 
-the' batkwater, made by the River’Balore, wheré 
‘Hyder Al buflthis teak men of war. At Kitkul 
‘1g7an auélent Hindoo' temple. “The district wag 
~-qanexed, 1799. “Dry season, September to May. 


Masulipatam, or. Machlinatanam, 2 ean- 
tonment aud ,pert,:in the ‘Kistna district: (now 
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the Kistna, 315 milesnotth of Madrae,in the Notth 
‘Circars. There is little surf on this part of the 
Coromnadel Coast. Cool, October to April. ‘Itwas 
taken by the English, 1759. “Piece goods (tartans, 
ginghams, &c.) and snuff are made. It stands on 
an unhealthy plain; “having a Church, chapel, 
market in “Robertson Square,” arsenal, &c., in 
the fort, aud a remarkable ‘series of ‘thirty-three 
bas.reliefs, of Jain ceremoniiatobservances, brought 
‘from a pagoda 7 nifles‘distant. “See“Vol.'13 of All 
the Year Round for an account of a cyclone*here. 
‘The.Telugu missions at.Gunteor aumber,morathan 
6,000 native converts. 


“Metkara, ‘Maddakerry, or Madikerl, a 
| eantonment, and the thief town of the picturesque 
district of ‘Coorg; first occupied by Col. Lindsey, 
and annexed 1834’ to Canara, now to Mysore. It 
stands near the West Ghauts, 73 miles weat of 
Mysore, 861 miles from Madras, 4,500ft. above sea; 
sand teas a fort and the Rajahis palace, mow used 
for public offiess. The last. Rajah died.a Christian, 
in Lendon, 1859; .ome-child, Victoria, had .the 
Queen for godmother ;:amother was married to. Bir 
Jung Bakadoor,ofNepaul. Ashuschhere. Coffee, 
cocoa, chinchona axe grown. .Cuorg has about 
120 incheaof nain. 


Moméinabad, in the Nizam’'s ‘territory: a 
cavalry station for the Hyderabad contingent, 24 
miles from Barsee (Great Indian Peninsula Rail), 
175 nfilesfrom Hyderabad. 

Moulmein, or.Maulmein, in British Burmah. 
a military post under the Madras command, oppo- 
site Rangoon.—See this name in Bengal Presidency. 


aMysore, ox Maianr;,s divisional command, the 
espitalof theMysore provincs (surrounded by the 
. Madras Presidency.end by-K handeish), and, wasthe 
seatof a Chief Commissioner, Col.:Malleson,. who, 
under the Viceroy governad ondehalfof theyoung 
Maharajah until-he came of.age;-and wasalsathe 
chicfanthority for theprovince of Coorg. It.was 


atthe fall of the Mohammedan: esusrer, .Tippoo, 
at Beringapatam, 1799. Population, 58,000.. It 
stands 2.450. feet. above.the sea, near the Cauvery, 
S5aniles from. Bangalore by rail,295 miles west 
of .Madras, and has a. Residency, .chuvch, and 
a fort, containing the Maharajah’s palece.and 


including Guntoor), near Colsir Lake, the delta of | gold throre., ‘The present sovereign born 1862, is 


restored tathe famity of its. Hindoonative rulers © 
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sespalericketer, The Silakder Horse, first raised 
‘fram Tippoo's, cavalsy, 1799, are now.reformed and 
eerefully dried. An infantry :force, called the 
Bercis.of the same date. Mysore, with. Coorg, is 
agtent caffecand sik producing district. The silk 
wes,irat introduced by: Tinpoo Sabjb. It contains 
Mandidroog, ‘Ashtagram, and .Nagnr;.and has 370 
square miles: of.forests, in. which excellent sandal 
wesdiagrowp. The tribute is to.be $4 Jakbs (in- 
stead of .24) wfter,1886. 


Nagotle.—See Bengal Presidency. 


Negapatam, a Coromandel .port at one end 
of the South Indian line, Population, “93,855. 
Hotel, old Duteh ehurth, -arrd-St.-Peter!s. Callege. 
Gaal, Bovember.end Resamber.~-See,Garikall. 


Netlgherry Hills.—SeeOotacamund. 


‘Mellore, Nelor,or-Neliur, a.collectorateand 
wiiah gowrt;#08 saideanorth of Medres,ina flat partof 
River Rownsur;20. miles fcom the coast.:Pepulation, 
27/805. It-hasan odd erembling.wall and fert, with 
@-ebarch, ‘hospita), gqael,,and ¢ank.or :lake,-mesr 
which the officijaisiive. (A new asnicut dams: the 
tiver. [tgs ceded, 199],.by theNabob of Areot. 
Copper and iron. bave.keen found in the district. 


‘Nizant’s ‘Territory.—See ‘Hyderabad, the 
capital. 


Marthern .Circars,a stelp ofthe Coramandel 
‘Cosst, fram Motepillx to Ganjam,annexed by. Clive, 
1749, and.now divided into: four:districts. 


Nandial, or Nandyal, a ztilah court, $8 miles 
South-east cof Karagal, whore theijudge:hokis a 
court. 


‘Ostacamund, Utakamynd, or“ Ooty,” 4 
commissionership, cantonment, and sanatariam, in 
the Neilgherry, or Blue Mopntains, gouth of Mysore, 
%8 miles north-west of Metapollium whieh is the 
Warest railway station, 302 miles from Madras, and 
Wt. miles.from Reypore (Hotel here), to which a 
steamer rans.from Bombay. Population, 10,000. 
Itstands in a punch-bow! hollow, nears lake, 7,300 
“whabove tho sen, 1;00-feet lower than-Dedabeta 
Oeercatory,on.one of the highest paska of she 
mauntains, 800 feet.above Kotagherry; and was 
St buayght.jato. notice about 1821, when Mr. 

built a house.bere, and Sir. W.,Rumbold 
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another, now ysed as a club and ballroom. Of six 
passes or ghauts, the easiest-are the Kotagherry, 
Coonoor, and Seegoor, on the -Madras and Coim- 
batore sides, The Goodaloor and ‘Koondah are 
convenient for Beypore and Calicut, on the west 
side. Refreshment Rooms, or Hotels, atPothanore,; 
‘Metiapolliam, and “Ceaneor:(a.chunch). Houses 
ane perched abant on-varigus sites, called. Charing 
Orass, Snowden, -Baddiebags,.Ayalagche Hil, and 
Such ike. ‘Phone mre ebagaars, shops, a Gothic 
church, ehppels, -sohoels-for English and native 
children,rand spleadid:drives. Evglish frujts and 
vegetables grow kero; a neal: fre is enjoyed in 
Jane ; andwarm.elothing is.essential. In the 
tainnsaason,at tue somthswest mensogn, the drisale 
‘or Scotch mist-clears away oply to be succeeded 
by -a Londen fog —(Barton's Gea and the Blue, 
Mowniains). Kategherryend Copnoor, both 12miles 
‘detant, ead (Wellington (or JackatalJa), .a little 
nearer, arewarmer, and. better forinyalids. Dim- 
hutty, near the Orange Valjey, js,only 4,500 feet 
high. “Mr. Boulew, the Oonrajasioner, has stouked 
the révers with trout. 


TheNellgherry Hills form a granite range, 40 
miles by, 15 miles, broken up by rayines and dykes, of 
trap,.especially in the Koondah, or Kunda, range, 
which are 8,350 feethigh on the Dodabeta range,and 
8,837 feet in the Animalley range, the highest of the 
whole, further south. Among thesights areOolacul 
Droog, a fort built by Hyder Ali, the Khaity and 
Bhawany. Falls, and many cairns, stone circles, and 
kistvaens, Game is plentiful—as woodcocks, par- 
tridge, snipe, the greatsambhur, or elk; the bison, 
wild ‘hog,‘ibex, .astd leopard; sometimes: the -ele- 
Phant-and tiger. The newly-formed Distriet con. 
tains 1,000 squaremiles, and a population ef 38,000 
inaluding,ahout 13,000 acres of thriving government 
plantations. There are 24 millions of chinchona 
or quiine plants, cevering 950 acres; some 80 feet. 
high. “Fhe-parent-stoek was brought from South 
America, chiefly. through the exertions of Mr. C. 
Markbam, C.B. Tea plantations (2,000 acres 1875) 
and coffee (13,000 acres) are flourishing. Also, 
eucalyptus er blue gum, and other trees from 
Australia, designed to take the place of teak 
thmber. The Lawrence Asylum, at Lovedale, 
faunded as,a memorial of Sir H. Lawrence, and 
now,partly occupied by orphan children of soldiers, 
has ccatabout.670,000, 
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Ossoor, Oossoor, or Hossur, in the Salem 
district: the Madras remount dept for the govern- 
ment stud, 188 miles from Madras, 25 miles south- 
east of Bangalore. It covers 200 acres, and hasa 
bazaar, bungalow, &. Population, 6,400. 


Palamcottah, or Paliamkota, a cantonment 
in Tinnevelly, near the River Chindinthura, or 
Tamraparni, on a plain 120 feet above the sea, 
8 miles from Tinnevelly, 877 miles from Madras. 
Population, 18,000. A fort, about a quarter of = 
mile each way, with barracks, church, and tanks, 
and a bridge over to Tinnevelly and its Pagodas. 
‘The Falls of Cootallum and Paupanassum, up the 
river, near the West Ghauts, and the shell and 
pearl fisheries at Tuticorin, on the east coast, are 
30 to 40 miles distant. Cape Comorin, at the 
further end of India, is about 60 miles distant; a 
low sandy point, marked by an old Dutch church, 
some ancient temples, and a fort. Its name is 
derived from Kumari, the maiden name of the 
goddess Durga; and it is the home of the Cumro, 
or Welshmen. The Ghauts end 14 mile from it; 
after falling to 2,000 feet within 20 miles of it. On 
the level, near the Cape, a Base Line for the 
Trigonometrical Survey was measured 1868-9, by 
means of 72 triangles, over an area of 6,500 square 
miles; and from hence the triangulation has been 
carried up to the Himalayas. Two lighthouses 
are building at the Cape. Its neighbourhood is 
recommended by Sir A. Cotton as suitable for a 
great harbour for commercial purposes.— See 
Travancore, 


Palaveram, or Palavarum, « cantonment 
12 milesfrom Madras, 3} milessouth of St. Thomas’s 
Mount, near the sea. 


Pambaum, or Pamban.—See Rameshwar. 


Penang, a military post in the Madras com- 
mand, in the Straits Settlements,—See Route 21. 


Pondicherry, or Puducheri, the capital of 
the French East Indian territory, on a sandy part 
of the Coromandel Coast, at the mouth of the River 
Aryakuppam, 88 miles south of Madras; 12 miles 
from Cuddalore, 8. Ind. Rail. Population, 35,000, 
Here, in a well laid out town, are hotels, cafés, 
a theatre, opera house, Catholic cathedral, the 
Governor-General’s house (His Excellency M. Mare 
St Hilaire), the White and Black forts, dock-yard 
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and citadel, and a lighthouse. Masoola boats are 
used to cross the surf. Mail steamersto Calcutta, 
Madras, &c; cold, December to February. It 
was bought by the French, 1674; successfully 
defended by Governor Dupleix against Boscawen 
and Major Lawrence, 1748; taken by Sir E. Coote 
from Governor Lally, 1761; again taken by 
Sir H. Munro, 1778; and finally restored to the 
French, 1817. The surrounding district includes 
Valanour and Bahur. There is a project for an 
interchange of territory, to consolidate the French 
Indian possessions at this spot and Carikall. 


Poodoocottah.—sSee Madura, 
Port Blair.—See Bengal Presidency. 


Porto Novo, an old town, with a good harbour, 
on the Coromandel Coast, at the Vellaur’s mouth, 
26 miles south of Cuddalore, 126 miles from Madras, 
on 8. Ind. Rail. Here were Dutch and French 
factories; and here Hyder Ali was defeated, 1783. 
It was taken, 1661, by Shabjee, the Mahratta chief- 
tain. -Iron is found; and it has a disused foundry 
of the East India Iron Company's works. About 
7 miles south are the Chellumbrum pagodas, 


Pulicat, Palkkat, or Palikat, 25 miles nort 
of Madras, onthe coast; at the mouth of the Palicat 
lagoon, made by the sea, 83 miles by 11 miles. -It 
was once occupied by the Dutch, and is near 
Karimanal, a place which gave name to the 
Coromandel Coast. On the hills to the west is the 
Tripetty Temple, covered with gilt copper, a place 
of pilgrimage dedicated to Vishnu. Buckingham 
Canal runs hence towards Madras. 

Pulnai, or Palnai, Hills.—See Dindigul. 

Quilon, or Kolan, a cantonment, and harbour, 
in Travancore, on the Malabar Coast, 261 miles 
from Trichinopoly, 459 miles from Madras. Popu- 
lation, 20,000. Cantonment, 5 miles round, with 
barracks, hospital, residency, church, and the 
Krishna pagoda. It dates from the ninth century; 
and belonged to the Portuguese and Dutch. There 
isa Dutch factory at Eddava. Canal communica- 
tion with Trivandram, the Rajah’s capital. 


Raepore, or Raipur.—See Bengal Presidency. 


Raichore, or Raichoor, in the Nizam’s Terri- 
tory: a station on the Great Indian Peninsula - 
Rail, where it joins the Madras Hine; 443 miles 
south-east ‘of ‘Bombay, 330 miles north-west of 
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Madras. It stands near the Kistna, and gives 
mame to the Raichore Doab, a peninsula tract 
between the Kistna and Toongabudra. Canton- 
ment and old Fort. 


Rajahmundry,or Rajamahendri, thecapital 
of the Godavery district, in the North Circars, on 
the deta of that river, 366 miles north-north-east of 
Madras, 40 to 50 miles from the sea. Population, 
24,555, Hindoo and Mussulman. It has a fort con- 
taining the court-house, church, barracks, central 
gaol, hospital, magazine, in an old temple of black 
granite, mosques, and houses of the Zemindars. 
Steam ferry over the river, 2 miles wide. Table. 
cloths are made here and at Samalcotteh, near the 
tea. Good sport in the hills. Up the river are 
Arbuthnot’s sugar factory, and the great annicut at 
Dowiaishweram, where the Godavery is 4 miles wide. 
Shipbuilding at Coringa, on the coast. Yanam, or 
Yanaon, belongs to the French. 


Rameshwar, or Rameswaram, a sacred 
island on the Coromandel Coast, dedicated to Rama, 
at the Vygay's mouth, 105 miles from Madura, be- 
tween the mainland and Ceylon. It is a low sandy 
flat, 11 miles long, once part of the mainlaud; and 
the most southern place for Hindoo pilgrims, who 
come with water from the Ganges to visit the god’s 
shrine or temple; which stands under a massive 
granite Pagoda, altogether extending 1,000 feet by 
660 feet. Atthecast end of the island isthe Gulfof 
Manaar, or Adam's Bridge, next to Ceylon, to which 
the telegraph wire is carried. At the west end is 
Pambaum, « military post and port, where the 
Channel towards the mainland, 7m. long by 3m. 
broad, has been deepened since 1830, allwwing many 
‘mall craft to pass this way, instead of going out- 
tide Ceylon. It was safely navigated by H.M.SS. 
Piuto and Nemesis. Upwards of 2,000 small craft 
go through yearly, and the increased depth now 
serves for vessels drawing 11 feet at neap tide. 
The saving of distance is abcut 350 miles, At 
Ramnad, on the mainland, is a fort, with Pro- 
testant and Catholic churches, the Zemindar’s 
palace, and pagodas. The Zemindar was guardian 
of Rama’s temple. 


Rangoon, the capital of British Burmah, and 
a military post, on the east side of the Bay of 
Bengal.—8ee this name in Bengal Presidency. 


Sadrag, 40 miles south of Madras, formerly a 
“puteh factory, near Mahabalipooram, Maha- 
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vellipore, or Seven Pagodas—so called from the 
Buddhist temples, excavated out of the granite cliff 
along the coast, forming domes and pinnacles-20 to 
40 feet high, one of which, standing lonely in the 
water, is a well-known sea mark, and is the scene 
of Southey’s ‘Curse of Kehama,” where Kailyal 
watches herlover from the beach. Some of the carv- 
ings are good. Five other pagodas are said to be 
under the waves, 


Salem, Shelam, or Chelam, 4 collectorate 
zillah court, military post, and station on Madras 
Rail, in the South Carnatic, 207 miles south-west of 
Madras, on the River Tyromanit, in a fertile valley, 
1,070 feetabovesea, near the Shervaroy Hills. Popu- 
lation, 50,670. The Local Irregular Infantry are sta- 
tioned here. Anold fort, hospitale, centr«1 gaol, and 
otherbuildings. Cotton and silk goods made; anda 
trade in wuts, or Indlansteel, from the magneticiron 
ore found in beds 50 to 100 feet thick. The district 
is well supplied with tanks and wells. English fruits 
and vegetables, coffee, tea, cinnamon, &c., are raised 
in the Shervaroy or Shivardé Hills, 7 to 15 miles to 
Ube north, where small coffee and farming freeholds 
ean be bought. These hills make a fine healthy 
table-land, 7 miles by 3 miles, and 4,935 feet high 
at Mount Mutu. Good sport iu hunting the bison, 
hog, elk, leopard, tiger, and elephant. Paulamally, 
a peak to the west, on the Cauvery, is 4,955 feet 
high. 


Samulcottah, in the North Circers: a can- 
tonment on a fiat coast of the Bay of Bengal, 30 
miles east of Rajahmundry ; ceded 1766, 


Saugor.—See Bengal Presidency. 


Secunderabad, or Sikandarabad, “ Alexan- 
der’s Town,” 6 miles north of Hyderabad, a railway 
station on the Nizam's state line, 534 miles from 
Madras, Madras rail, via Shahabad, in the Nizam’s 
territory: acantonment of the Hyderabad Subsi- 
diary Force, 1,850 feetabovesea. Population, 40,000. 
Here are extensive barracks, hospitals, a church, 
&c., near a lake ; and two granite hills crowned by 
Mahomedan tombs. The Force (5,17) men) {s 
under the Governor of Bombay. The situa- 
tion ‘is sald to be healthy, though hot (with bad 
water), and possesses several natural and strategical 
advantages. Bolarum is a more healthy canton. 
ment for part of the Hyderabad Contingent, on a 
{higher ridge, 5 miles north, where English fruits 
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and. vegstables-grow. Hog hunting, Roads—To 
Nandair. (on. the. Godevery) and Hingolee, 207 
miles; to Besoera,.and Masulipatam on the Coro- 
mantel Coast, 221’ miles. 

Seotalnilide.—see Bengal Presticdiey.- 

” Seringapatam, or Sirirangapatanatn i.e: 
Vishnu’s City), a cantonment in Mysore, 9 ntites 
from Mysore, 75 milesfrom Bangalore, 284 miles 
from Madras, in am unhaalthy wpot, on the River 
Cauvery, 7,400 feet above'sen.. Population, 11,000. 
Hyder Alf mate tt his capital, 1765, and it waetaken, 
1790, from his son; Tippoe, whe was idibed- inte 
assault. It stands orre fortified island, 4.mileslong, 
in theriver, containiug Mppoo’s ruined palace and 
harem, where the chatted tigers-were- kept the 
Hindoo rsjah’s palace, rear the Tesspte- oft Shsi- 
ranga; the Jumala Musj{d, butlt by ‘Tippoos: awd 
the gardens containing the fire matrsvleum of Hy- 
der and Tippoo, near the graver of Colenet Baillie 
and otherEnglish prisoners. Darya Bagh, s seatof 
Tippoo’s, was otcupied by thie Duke when,asColenet 
‘Wellesley, he commanted the 33rd at the stege 
of 1799, under Gerferal Harris. On‘ 27th Marctt 
he defeated the Mysoreans ; om the’ 5th April. fol- 
Jowing he failed in a night atthek, ad was: nearly 
Killed, but was successfal the next nrorntogs ‘The 
final assault on 4th May was ted by General Baird, 
who had been Tippoo's prisoner. Wellesley: was 
miade commandant, with Jobn Malcelm for secre- 
tary. Frerteh Rocks: cantonment:is 5 miles; at 
Belgula, 30.miles; isthe Jain Templeof Parasnath ; 
and 50 miles down the Cauvery are the fine Falls 
of Seevasamoodium, ot Fatls of the Cawwery (or 
Kaveri), tlie Gangeme Obuki and the Barra Chuki, 
200 feet and 100 feet high, near templecand abridge. 


Seringham.—see Trichinvpoly. 

St Thomas's. Mount,.the head-quarters of’ 
the Madras artillery,.on. the coast, 8} miles south 
of Madras, near bill 300 feet high, on which stands: 
a Portuguese church, built 1547. Population, 8,000. 
At the.camtosment of 750-seres are barracks, a large 
mess room with portraits, Colonel Noble’s pillar, 


churches and. chapele achools,&c. Large benyan |- 


and otber trees.. The Mahratia Ditch was thrown’ 
up by: the 78rd Highlanders,.1780. St. Thomé, or! 
Thomas; ivsaid to be either the Apostle of India, or: 
St, Thotmas ‘Aquinas, the“ angelic doctor,” whose 
church stands on the Little Mount, outside Madras. 


Stumbtlpore.—sed Berga! Prestteney. 


Tanjore, Tanjor, or Tanjawur, acollectorate; 
military post, and railway station.oo.the Seuth 
Indian line,.362 miles south-south-west of Madras, 
but only 194 milés by road, 30° miles’ from 
Trichinopoly,.50 miles from the sea, by & branch? 
of the Cauvery. Population, 54,735. ‘It belonged 
to a. line. of-Mobratta Rajahs, descended’ ffom™ 
Seevajee, and ending 1835; and stands on a 
plain. inside two Forts, 6 miles and 1 mife round, 
containing. a great 14 storey. Pagoda of the llth 
century, 200 feet high, 82 feet square, with-a black 
granite Bull in froat;.the old Palace, and a chureh 
at the Tank, built 1770, by the-excellent Schwartz, 
who founded the Mission here, and was. the tutor 
of Bajah Serfojee, or Shasfojee. The Rajah, who 
fod: 1839). wan a-poet and musician, spoke English 
and French, was a goed shot, and in many-reapects 
an extraordinary man.—(Heber’s Journal in India). 
He dedicated a statue by Flaxman to liis:friend, 
Schwarts, who is buried in s second’ Chute! at 
Manamootoo, outaide the Fort. Service im Tami? 
and English. The Mission is itt a prosperods 
condition. Silk, cotton, and muslins are matte: 
Vast rice-fields cover the delta of the Cauvery; the 
waters.of which are navigated by boats made of 
basket-work andleather. South Tanjore is a sepa- 
rate zillah. court. 


Tellicherry; Tetlichert, or-Taialtwhert; seat. 
of « zillah court in Mutebar, 13-mites seuth.of 
Cannanore: a healthy but wet spot, near.the West 

Ghauts, noted for its trade in‘ cardamtoms,-smatal 
wood, pepper, cocoa-ruts, and colr. Population, 
26;410. It has a’ clot, bungalow, and” citadel 
containing a court-| rouse arn gaol. H.M.S. Saperb 
‘was’ wrecked’ 1781, near’ a’ reef, which minkes: a 
natural’ breakwater about quarter mile from the 
store: Mahé, a Freneh settlenrent, is 5- wiles. 
distant. Cool, September to Februaryi 

Thayetmyoo, or Thyetmyo, and Tongtioo, 
two cantonments in Burmah, in the Madras com- 
mand, 

Timnevelly, or Pirunelvelli, a.collectorate 
and zilish court, near the south corner of 
India, below-the Bast.and West Ghauts; 445 miles 
south-west of Madras, South Indian Rail; 3 miles 
from. Palamcotta,.on the River Chindirthoura; or 
Tambrapoorney. Population, 28,225: It is wett- 
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built and has two granite Pagodas, with a hand- 
some bridge, erected by a native. A Church 
Mission here. 
pearl fisheries are 30 or 40 miles distant, west and 
east. Tuticorin (population, 15,600), to which 
the rail comes, the only port, is supplied with water 
by anewcnt'from thariver: Two Hetets: Cotton, 
qlee; and cocoa-mats:are-grown. Cool. monsoon, 
November:to April—see Balameotte.. 


Tiruputty, Tirupati, Tripatty,.a station 
on the Madras Rail, 88 miles from Madras, and’ 15, 
miles: from a remarkable Pagoda, on:s: 7-peaked 
Hl, 2,500ft. liigh, among~waterfAallsy 


Tranqueban, or: Tarangambadi, 60 miles 
from. Taujoro, 158 miles south of Madras :. a zillah 
court, on the Coromandel.Coast, founded.1618,, by: 
the Danes, and sold to. the. Bnglish, 1845, Popula- 
tion, 25,000. Itisadepit for convalesoents, in. a: 
healthy, spot; making part.of the.fertile-delta. of 
the Cauvery, rich in cropa of rice, and.full of. well. 
built villages and pagodas: 


Travancor, or Tirnvanizodu, e native state 
and residency, on.the Malabar Coast,,between the 
West Ghauts and the sea, reaching ffom Cochin to 
Ckpe Comorin, at'tte end ofthe Peninsula. It is 
& picturesque district; including: Privandram 
(population, 37,655); the seat of the Maharajah 
Rama Warme, G.C.S:1., and Quilon; a canton- 
meat, 459 miles from Madtes, Sir T. Madava 
Rao, K.C.8.1., sometime minister to the young 
Guikwar, was the able: premier, or dewan, 
of this prosperous state. Slavery was abolished, 
1888, About 14,000 acres are planted with 
coffee. The Ghauts are 7,000 feet’ High in one 
part; but sink towards Cape Comorin, near the 
old Dutch church. Protestant, Catholic, Syrian 
Christians) Jews, Moors, Arabs, &:, are: found: in 
‘Travancore, with a cantonment.. A chaplain resides 
at Trivandram, where there are schools, native 
and English; the Mission is highly. prosperoun 
Cottayam College, Rt. Rev. Dr. Speechly, Bishop 


of. Travancore. The converts.among the Shanar| “ 


People, here andat Tinnewelly, number 94,000. ‘The 
Syrian Christians number 14,000. Thenew port of 
Colachul, or Colachel (population 20,000), near 
Cape Comorin, has an export.trade.in coffee since 
181@. The plantations cover 5,000. acres in the 
Asambu Hills, 2,500 feet. high, and 25 niiles distant 


‘The Cootallam Falls and Tuticorin |' 
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from the port, to which there is arpad. Oclober 
to December, N-E: monsoon. 


Tticltnopoly; or Triclinapalli, a-colleotes. 
fate; divistonal head-quarters,.and' railway ‘station: 
(South Indian line), om: tite River Cauvery; 
348 miles ftom Madras, only 198 miles iy direct 
road: Populatton, 84;450: The Coloreom here 
parts off from tle Cauvery ta Devikote: Here: 
Bishop Heber’ was drowned, 3rd” April, 1826. 
while bathing in a tank, after preachihg ih St: 
John’s churcli, and Holding a confitmation tir 
Tamil at Schwartz's mission ctiurch. Tlie Fort is: 
2 wilds round, on a granite Rock, 600 feet above the: 
Cauvery, and’tiolds tHe ruited Palace of ‘the Naboty 
of the Carnatic; thecitadeland gaol; tite Tyamana-. 
sawmy pagode on a road, 300 feet high; tank, &c. 
and'a mosque to Chanda Sahib, who figured in the 
wars Between Cifve and'the French, 1751-5. The- 
large Cantonment, 3 milés off, neartlre Wyacondan 
branch. ofthe. Gauvery, ii 6: milessin.extent;,and 
welllatdont.. Herearethecharch, chapels, sehools,_ 
hospital, central gaol, with Schwartz's osphanschool, 
near’ the: Posttoor lines; and: views: of the Salem: 
Hill; &o., fromthedrive. Schwarte. was: chaplain 
here tilt.he. moved to Tamjore,. Hernbssy cutlery, 
jewellery,.and: cherects are made. Sngasy. betel,, 
plantain, éc, are: grewn. Besides a pageda. 
at Warrore,, there: are. two Temples, on tha 
island of Seringham, or Shrizangam, between 
the Canvery and’ Goloroon; one of whieH:is-at 
the centre of a vast space composed: of* seven: 
square inclosures, 350° feet’ ftom each other, so 
that the outer one extends 960° by 825 yards: 
Each inclosure has high gate towers ih the middle 
of each stdé. A branch Mae from Careor, ear 
Téichitopoty, is-oper to Taticorin harbour and’ 
Tinnevelty, vid Dindigu¥ and Madura; 210 mies 
long; on the metre gauge of'3 feet 3f inches. 


Trichur, or Trichoor, a cantonment, in Cow 
chin,,41 miles from Cochin, 


‘Tehnulgiiery.—It lias s military. prison and.a 
hurch. 


Trivandram.—See Travancore. 
Tuticorin.—Ses Tinnevelly, 


Vellore, or Velur, a cantonment, and railway. 
station (Madras line), in a hilly part of the River 


Palar, 8] miles west-south-west of Madras, 15 miles 


1¢4 


from Arcot. Population, 37,495. It has a church, 
central gaol, an alligator pond near the maga- 
xine, a large pagoda, and a strong built fort and 
palace, in which Tippoo’s children were confined, 
1806; when two regiments of Sepoys being 
roused by some new regulations about turbans, 
beards, and caste marks, mutinied, 9-10th June, 
killed Col. Fancourt, three officers, and 112 men 
of the 69th; and were put down by Col. Gillespie 
and a troop of the 19th dragoons who galloped 
off from Arcot on hearing the news. Sergeant 
Brodie, with a party, was defending himself on 
the ramparts, when he saw a horseman spurring 
up. The last time he had seen Gillespie was in St. 
Domingo. Turning to his men, he cried out, “If 
Col. Gillespie is alive he is at the head of the 
19th Dragoons; and God Almighty has sent him 
from the West Indies to save our lives in the East.” 
—Raikes’s Englishman in India, 


Vizagapatam, or Vishakpatanam, a col- 
Jectorate, and zillah court, in the North Circars, on 
the low Golconda or Coromandel Coast, 491 miles 
north-east of Madras, in view of hills 600 to 2,000 feet 
high. Population, 30,292. Two Hotels. It contains 
‘Vislanagram, as below; and is fiat, well watered, 
and agricultural. Here Col. Lambton measured 
a base line for the Trigonometrical Survey. Hot, 
April to June, in N.E. monsoon, but no surf. 


Vizianagram, Viziannagaram, or Vijay- 
anagram, a former cantonment in Vizagapatam, 
in the North Circars, under the East Ghauts,613 
miles aorth-east of Madras, 41 miles fromChicacole; 
which gives name to anative estate cr Zamindari, 
containing 1,600 villages, with a population of 
562,009, and paying a rent-charge of £50,000 to 
the Government. The Zemindar has beencreated a 
Maharejah and K.C.8.I. since 1865. Population, 
2,258 It is a healthy apot, witha fort, built 1713, 
church, and Palace, 12 miles from tho sea, at 
Bimlipatam. The Ghauts, 6 miles off, are 3,000 feet 
high. At Bobdilee, or Dobili, about 30 miles north 
of this, in the Deccan, is a jungle fort which 
velonged to Runga-Rao, a Polygar rajah of high 
caste, when St was stormed by the French under 
Bussy, 1753. Finding he could not hold out, he 
and his head men refused quarter, massacred thelr 
wives and children to the numbcr of 500, and then 
rushed out like furies to die on the walls. The 
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peopled by the Gond or Khond race, and is a 
wooded district not much known. Part has been 
surveyed by Col. Saxton, who found the hills culti- 
vated to the tops, on stone terraces, built by the 
women. 


Wellington, or Jacktala, « military sana- 
tarlum in the Neilgherries, about 6,000 feet high, 
between Ootacamund and Coonoor, founded 1847 
by Lord Tweeddale. Protestant and Roman 
Catholic churches. 


Wynaad, or Wainad, 4 forest district ot 
Malabar, in the West Ghauts,near Coorg ; containing 
Manantoddy, 76 miles north-west of Ootacamund, 
67 miles from Mysore, 70 miles from the coast, 
and 4,000 feet above sea; ceded by Tippoo, 1792. 
Sandel wood, cardamoms, coffee, and chinchona 
bark are raised, and planting is carried on. Road 
improvements have also been effected. Some gold- 
bearing rocks are worked at Devala, Glen Rock, &., 
the reefs having been favourably reported on by 
the Government surveyor. 


MADRAS TO CALCUTTA. 


‘Travellers proceeding to Calcutta perform a sea 
voyage of three days from Madras. Nothing what- 
ever of interest is passed, except a few native boats, 
and occasionally a homeward-bound steamer, 

Thelow, well-lighted shore on the left belongs to 
the province of Orissa, where the famine of 1866 
carried off a million persons. About 100 miles 
distant from Calcutta the vessel enters the Hooghly 
River at Saugor Island, and passes the Sunderbund 
to Diamond Harbour, 40 miles from Calcutta. In 
many places the banks of this stream are high and 
almost cliff like. 


CALCUTTA—Railway Station and Telegraph, 
‘The Metropolis of India, on the River Hooghly, 
belonging to the English since a factory was ceded, 
1664; so called from Kali, “a goddess,” and Cut- 
toh, a“temple.” It is 7,950 miles from England 
by Canal, against 11,670 by the Cape. The time 
is nearly 6 hours before Greenwich. 

Calcutta is on the east bank of the river, about 
100 miles from the mouth, at Sangor Island 
(tigers), and 40 miles from Diamond Harbour; 
and began with Fort William, which the Emperor 


upland country to the north, called Gondwan, is) Aurungzobe)gtanted to the Fast India Company, 


¢ 
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and which Clive extended into a regular citadel, 
1767. The middle forms an immense square round 
the Esplanade, or Maidan, on which stands Govern- 
ment House, the large and beautiful seat of the 
Viceroy. Other city buildings are the Town Hall, 
High Court, Hospital, Jail; English, Portuguese, 
Greek, Roman Catholic, and Armenian Churches; 
with the Bazaars, Hindoo pagodas, Mahomedan 
Wosques, &c., in the native quarters, stretching six 
miles along the river, which has deep water for the 
largest ships up to Garden Reach, opposite the 
ghauts or landing-places. There are a serics of 
jetties, for large sea-going steamers, at the north 
end of the town. Here the city looks like a 
crescent with the Esplanade, the Eden Gardens, 
and Drives in front, ané Government House and 
the Fort at the Chowringhee, or south end. 

Many broad, clean streets are now seen, one of 
the best being Old Court-House Street, with a spire 
at the end; new streets have been opened through 
crowded quarters, and the native bustees or sub- 
urbs are drained, The cyclone of November, 1867, 
destroyed 30,000 native houses; and another, June 
9th, 1870, which lasted sixteen hours, was propor- 
tionately destructive. 

Population (1881), 448,220, or 777,300, with 
suburbs, mostly Hindoos, with a good proportion 
of Mahomedans. About 20,000 are Europeans; 
20,000 Eurasians (of mixed blood); and many are 
Armenians, Greeks, Jews, Chinese, Parsees, and 
Negroes. 

Hore.s.—All near Government House. Great 
Easte:n, or Wilsow’s, the largest; every one is 
attended by his own servants. Adelphi; Spence’s; 
Esplanade; Europe; Hards; Paris; Waterloo; 
United States. The site of Linton’s Hotel is covered 
with Government offices. There are some hotels 
at Howrah Terminus, across the new bridge. 
Several boarding houses. 

Horse gharries may be had; Rupees 2 for five 
hours; Rupees 8 for eight hours. 


Official Authorities.—Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India, His Excellency the Marquis of 
Ripon, K.G., G.M.8.L,, appointed 1880. Commander- 
 “hief, His Excellency Gen. Sir D. Stewart, Bt.s 
€ B, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, Hon. A‘ 

Thompson, C.S.I., C.LE. Lieutenant-Governor 
of Yorth-Western Provinces and Chief Commissioner 
of Qudh, Hon. Sir A C. Lyall, C.B, C.LE. 
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Lieutenant-Governor of Punjab, Hon. Sir C. U. 
Altehison, C.8.L, C.LE. Chief Commissioner pf 
Central Provinces (Nagpore), H. W. B. Jones, Esq. 
C.S.L; of British Burmah, C. E. Bernard, Esq; of 
Assam, C. A. Elliott, Esq., 0.8.1. Supreme Court of 
Judicature, Chief Justice (officiating), Hon. Romesli 
Chunder Mitter. Bishop of Calcutta, Right Rev. 
Dr. Johnson. Aembers of Council, Gen. Sir D. 
Stewart, Bart; J. Gibbs, Esq., C.8.L, K.C.8.L, 
C.LE; Lieut.-Gen, Wilson, C.B. C.LE; C. P. 
Iibert, Esq., C.LE; Sir E. C. Bayley, K.C.S.L, 
C.LE.; T. C. Hope, Esq., CSI, C.LE.; Sir A. 
Colvin, K.C.S.1; besides nine additional members 
(English and native) for making laws. Secrétary, 
D. Fitzpatrick, Esq. Secretaries to Government of 
India—In the Home Department, A. Mackenzie, 
Esq. For Finance, D. Barbour, Esq. For Foreign 
Business, C. Grant, Esq., C.8.I. Legislative, D. 
Fitzpatrick, Esq. Revenue, Agriculture, and Com- 
merce, E. C. Buck, Esq. Military Affairs, Colonel 
Chesney, R.E., C.S.J. Public Works, Qolonel 
Trevor, R.E., C.B., V.C. 

Cur oF THE Porice.—J. Munro, Esq. 

Mixt MasteR.—Maior-Gencral Tennant, R.E., 
CLE. 

CURATOR OF ANCIENT MONUMENTS.—Major Cole, 
RE, 

InsPecToR GENERAL OF FoRESTS.— 

Residents at Foreign Courts, Commis- 
sioners, and Political Agents :—- 

AvEN.--Political Resident, Brig.-Gen, Blair, V.C. 


AsMERE.—Chief Commissioner, Colonel Bradford, 
CsI. 
AxaLKor.—Political Agent, @. Waddington, Esq. 


Assam.—Chief Commissioner, C. A. Elliott, Esq., 
CS.1. 

Baropa.—Resident and Agent, Major-General 
Watson, V.C., C.B. 


BHAGnexkcnn. - Political Agent, Captain Barr. 
Buopat.—Political Agent, Colonel Kincard. 
BHoPawur.—Politicat Agent, Lieut.-Col. Miller. 


Biiucuistan. — Agent, Licut.Colonel Sir R. 
Sandeman, K.C.S.I. < 


BunvE.xunv.—Political Agent, Capt. Cooke. 
Centrat Inp1a.—Agent, SirLepelGrifin,K.C.S.I. 
Coore,—Commissioner, Colonel Clarke. 
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. 
CuT0H: Political Agent, Lient.-Col. Goodfellow. 
Duoreroor.—-Political. Agent, Lieut. -Cal., 

‘Dennehy, 

Gwation.—Resideat, Col. Bannerman. 
Hazowvren.axp Toxx.—Politioal Aggnt,, Major. 

Mulr. 

Hyprxavap.—Restdent, P. G: Cordery; Esq.. 
JnatTrawur.—Pouitical Ayent; Major Abbatt:. 
Karma (Cameay).-—Poléticad Agent; &. Spry, Bag: 
Kasnur.—0On Spectat Duty, Col. Sir Oliver 8t. 

John, RE, K.CB1 
Karrrwar (KATH1awar).—Political Agent, Cot: 

West. 

Korasa.—Politiéa Agent, J: Elphinstone, Esq. 
KoLapore (KOLHAPUR).—Potitical Agent, Lieut.- 

Col. Reeves. 

Kotan.—Politicat Agent, Major Bayley. 
LapaKH.—Joint Commissioner, Ney Eias, Esq. 
Manzz Kanta.— Political Agent, Lieut.-Col. 

‘Wodehouse. 

Manwa (WEsTERN).—Palitical Agent, Lieut.-Col- 

Martin, C.B. 

Merwan.—Residént, Brevet-Col. Walter. 

Muscar.—Politica? Agent, Lieut:-Col. Miles. 

Mrsorz and Coore.—Resident and Chief’ Com- 
missioner, Sir J. Gordon, K-C.8.I: 

NeEPAvuL on Nira (KATMANDHOO). — Resident, 

C. E. R. Girdlestone, Esq. 

Pan.uxroor.—Pokiteal Seperintensitat, Col..P. 

Le Geyt. 

Prstan Gur (Busaine),—Resident.and Political 

Agent, Lieut-Col. E. C. Ross. 

Poona.—Agent, Sir W. Wedderburn, Bart. 
Porr. Brame anp Nicopars.—Chicf Comaés- 

sioner, Col, Cadell, V.C. 

PupuKoTaL.—Political Agent, H. Sullivan, Esq. 
Raspootawa.—Agent, Col. Bradford. 
Raszpoorana (East).— Resident, Surgeon-Major 


Stratton. 

RaspooTaxa (Wkst).— Residént, Lieut.-Col. 
Powlett. 

Rewa Kawra. avy Pancrmanane, — Poliiteal 
Agent, W. Woodward; Esq, 


SattaRa.—Political Agent, W. Pratt, Esq. 
Sawont. Wagree (Savantvan1), — Political 
Superintendent, Col. Westropp. 


Scmpe, og Sam.— Comunissioner, H. Erskine, Esq. 


SouTH MauaRatta Country.—Political Agent, 
Licut.-Col. Reeves. 

Surat.—Aygent, J, Witte, Esq. 

TRAVANCORE AND CocHIN: — Resident; Jt 
Hanyngton; Esq. (under Matras.)" 

_ Tornise Arapra (Bacupap):—Polifical’ Agent,, 
T: Plowden, Esq. 

Uxtwer.—Politicat Agent, Major Peacock. 

ZanzBaR.—Political Agent, Sir.J-Kirk.K.C.M:@.. 

Monsoons (rainy season) commence in July 
and end about November; hot months, April to. 
June; cool, November to March, with close 
weather, September and October. During the. 
monsoon, which sets in about the end of April, the 
tidal wave generally dashes up the Hooglily River. 
20 miles per hour. All boats then make for. the 
centre of tlie river, where the wave does not curt 
and break over. Ships often parttheir cables. The 
lower part of the river is then about 8 feet higher 
than the upper portion (the tide rising that namber 
of feet per minute). The height of the Bore 
varies from 6 to 12 feet. Cyclones, sometimes 
in May, September, and Octotier. 

THERMOMETER.— Lowest range, 5273, highest: 
range, 100°, 

Catcurra Banks.—Agra Bank Limited; Oriental 
Bank Corporation;, Delhi and. London Bank 
Limited; Chartered Mercantile Bank; Bank of 
Bengal; Chartered Bank of India, Australia,,and 
China; Grindlay and Co., Comptoir d’Escompte 
de Paris; King, Hamilton, and Co.; Gillenders 
and Co. Hong-Kong and Shanghai Banking Cor- 
poration; National Bank of India Limited; Land. 
Mortgage Bank Limited. 

Office hours frum 10.a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Currency (RUPEES aND ANNAS).—Accounts ar. 
kept here in current pice, annas, and rupees, and 
sicca ritpees, thua:—12 current pice make 1 current 
anna; 16 current annas make 1 current.rupee. 
Sovereigns are Rs. 10} to Rs. 10f each. Notes 
from Rs. 5'to Rs. 10,080. 

Exeoratc Tetecrara from Central Office. 
Telegraph to England, re. Tan. Gvertend 
Mails are made up at’ tlie Post-offite: to Bonn 
bay and Madras, dally. A: special’ post for the 
conveyance of letters and‘ newspapers to England 
is made up forthe weekly Bombay Mails. Director+ 
General Post Office, F. R: Hogg,.Esq:; Directorof 
Telegraphis, —— 
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Raiwave,—East Indian, to Benares'and. Delhi ; 
open. throughent, froay. the. Howrah. tetmines, 
aocessible: by- steamer, or by the. new bridge. 
Exatern Bengal; to Kocehtee: and. Goaluado. 
Caleutia:and. South-Eastern, , to. the: mouth of. the. 
Ganges; where Port Casaing-is newly. foundedion 
tle: Mutiahi There are:four classes .on the rail;"| 
but! few first class passengers. Goodirefreshnsent 
roomsare: provided, mostiguader: Kellmer:and Co. 
Bee Time:Tables attheond of: thie work. 

Travertine’ Céwrwyawces:—Dawke. river: 
steametss mati carte: Gi hersebeeh«—thist mode 
qittst be adbpted’ where’ a’ dkwk) haw wot been 
estichiighed ;- and whortr se journeyhipethe* traveller 
stiould rise at 5 #.m:, and} aftertakings' cap of coffee} 
and a crust; mount Hii nag; travel about 29 miles, 
taking care to send’his servants on before bite with’ 
his'tent and baggage, atrd, assooras these iswetl 
up ia the borizon,. his tent: should: be: pitehed in 
@ shady grove. There is a large river traffic: 
Between Calcutta awd Shahegunge as many as 
18,000. boats have. been counted in. six months, 
or 100 a day, including barges and steamers (some 
200 feet long). They carry wheat, pulse, grain, 
seed, oll, sugar, tobacco, saltpetre; Horns; hides, 
jute. 

Newsrarers, — Friend’ of Inia, Engtishman, 
Indian Daily News, Calcutta Observer; Indian Public 
Opinton, Chartoart, &e. The English newspapers, 
om thearrival of every mail, can easily ve procured: of 
all bookeetiers. Therd are abont'40 newspapers, of 
which almost half are Engiish ;:the rest are native 
papersand periodicals. The firstnattve paper was 
the Sumachar Durpan, or Moom of! Light, issued 
1818. Mookerjee's Magazine is written in Engtish; by 
native Bevgalees. 

SreamPacxwrs.— Peninsular and Oriental Com: 
pany's Steamers (Mr. C. Wilkinson, agent) arrtve 
every other Tuesday, from England, antl depart 
homeward-bound’ for Madras, Ceylon, Singapore, 
Hong Kong; Shanghat, Australis, Alexandria, Malta, 
Gibraltar, and London, every other Monday, 
&c., according to the-seaser.. The British IndéaCo. 
(Agents, Mackinnon: & Co) to” Madras, Geylon, 
Red Sea, and England, every two: wecks;. and 
pertedioally to. Bombay, Kurrachee; Porsian:Gulf, 
East-Afriea, Javaj.end Qneonsland.. By arrange: 
ment’ with the Peninsular and: Griental. Companys 
it takes: passengers: at through rates:to. Ghittagong, 


ror 


Rangeos,and.Moulmein; This: Company started 
1856, sad hes. tow. 70 to. 86> ships, whiels: towob: 
weekly or otherwise at.mest of the:ports: rownd:the: 
Peninsala with. the: matley,under- snbetéies: from: 
the Government... Asiatic Campuny's: Steamers; 
monthly, to-Rangoom Fremek Messogories Steamer: 
(Agent, M: DeFerrler) srriveseveryfourth Tuesday? 
or Wednesday ;.and: leawes-overy fourth ‘Duesiyor 
Saturday. City and Star Lines, from. Liverpeel; 
Bird’ Line, from London; Florio-Rubattino: ant: 
Fraissinet.linos, ftom Genoa and Marseilles... Moro. 
steamers come here than ever. since. the. Suez: 
Canal was. opened.—See. Steamer Lists. inBivad+ 
shaw's Guides, Messrs. King, Hamilton,. and Cos 
give information of all kinds. 

The Indian Navy, as reconstituted, is under. 
Director and-a- Deputy at Bembay aid’ Here. 
Deputy, Captoin Carew. 

Distance Down tae Burma Coasr (Britten 
Ingia.Company).—ToGhittagong876 miles, Alepab 
190, Kyouk Phyoo 76, Sandoway 119, Basset: 2477 
Rangoon 252, Moulmein 147, Tavoy 207, Mergui.90, 
Pakchan 274, Kopah 85, Junkseylon 161, Penang. 
200; Malacca 265, Singapore 130; total, 2,820 miles. 

Down THE COROMANDEL AND MALABAR Coasts. 
(British India Company)—To False Point 216 
miles, Pooree 80, Ganjam 51, Gopalpore 15, Bim. 
Upatam 112; Vizagapatam 17, Coconada 74, 
Masulipatam 100, Yperpollium (80,. Madras’ 194, 
Pondictierry 79, Cuddalore 17, Negapatam 58, 
Galle 440, Colombo 69, Tuticorin 149, Colachel 106, 
Alleppey 98, Cochin 34, Narrakal 10, Beypore 80, 
Calicut 11; Waddagherrp 26, Tellicherry 13; Can- 
nmore 18, Maugstore 77,,Carwar 182, Goa.48, 
Vingorla 28, Rutnagherry 76, Bombay 123. total: 
2,626 miles, 

Most ReMarkase Opsects, viz-:— 

Government House, a large Grecian pile, built 
by Marquis; Wellesey, in 12 acres of ground, with 
statues of Wellesley, Dalhousie, Hardinge, Canning, 
Mayo, Lawrence, and Sir W. Pcel; portraits of 
Clive, &c, Belvedere, seat of the Lieut - Governor, 
near the Racecourse and Zoological Gardens. 
High Court and'Appeal Courts, all in onehandsome 
building, 450° feet long, with portraits. Town 
Hall, a good building (statue of Hastings), where 
Chief Justice Norman was murdered, 1871. The 
Municipality, consisting of thejusticos and.» chairs 
man. appeinted. by, Gurernment,. spout: £818,500 
(1881), and has a debt of nearly. 1} million. 
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Golumn to Sir David Ochterlony, overlooking the 
Government Tank. Post-Office, » handsome build- 
ing on the site of the famous Black Hole, which (as 
discovered by Mr. Bayne) stood on the north side, 
inside the gate in Dalhousie Square, facing Lall 
Bazaar, near the City Fountain. Here a pillar 
bore four tablets, afterwards placed on Job Char- 
nock's tomb in St. John’s Church-yard. 


St. Paul's Cathedral, or Metropolitan Church, 
247 feet long, erected in Bishop Wilson's time; 
with several monuments; St. John's Old Cathedral 
(old monuments); Old Mission Church,near Church 
Missionary House; St. Peter's or Wort Church; 
St. Andrew's Scotch Church; Roman Catholic 
Cathedral; St. Thomas Roman Catholic Church. 


Engineer College (formerly Sanskrit College); 
Bishop's College, near Botanical Gardens; Dalhousie 
Institute (busts) and Library. 


Metcalfe Hall; Secretariate, on site of Writers’ 
Buildings; Mint. 


University, founded 1857 ; Theatre; Bengal Club; 
Hindu, or Presidency College, founded 1855; Medical 
College, founded 1835; Hughli College, founded 
1836, by a Mahometan; Jesuits’ College; Asiatic 
Society and Museum, founded 1774, by Sir W. 
Jones; Bethune Society; General Assembly's In- 
stitution ; Geological Society and Museum ; Maho- 
medan Madrissa College, established 1780, by 
Hastings, to teach Arabic, &c. The Mahomedans 
have a Literary Society here. 


King of Oudh’s Palace, at Garden Reach. 


Horse Bazaar, Dog's Hospital, Dock Yards. 
Suspension Bridge (over a rivulet which encircles 
the town) ; Tanks, especially the Loll Diggie. 


Imperial Museum, and site of the Industrial 
Exhibition of 1883-4, on the Meidan; Economical 
Museum for native products; New Sailors’ Home. 
‘Three good Hospitals, with a city pauper hospital, 
‘8 hospital at Howrah, and a lunatic asylum at 
Bhowanpore; Gholaum Mubamed’s Mosque, and 
several other Mosques; Hindoo Temples and 
Pagodas; Gas Works; Forty-four Bazaars; and 
Jute and Cotton “Screws.”” 

Botantcal Gardens (on the left bank of the river), 
replanted since the late cyclones. The great 
Banyan tree has 300 stems, and is 1,000 feet round 
the outer branches, 
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Trape.—One-third of the total India trade (120 
millions) is done here, the exports being sugar, 
saltpetre, rice, linseed, indigo, tobacco, jute, 
shellac, cutch, buffalo horns, turmeric, hides, 
castor oil, cotton, tea, and opium (to Shanghai); 
with embalmed corpses of Mussulmans shipped 
for Meshid Ali and Kerbela, on the Euphrates. 
In the suburbs are several jute mills for making 
gunny bags, with cotton mills. Most of the 
jute goes to Dundee. In 1871-2, the imports 
from foreign ports amounted to 193 millions 
sterling, of which 15} millions were merchandise ; 
exports were 273 millions. There entered and 
cleared 821 vessels of 802,100 tons, and 870 vessels 
of 812,600 tons. In 1873-4, the total exports and 
imports were 43 millions; in 1874-5 they were 46% 
millions; in 1890, 52} millions, About 25,000 
coolies were shipped to Mauritius and Demerara. 


/Unrrep States ConsuL-Genxka.--H. Matteon, 
Esq. 

Booxsetters.—Newman; Thacker, Spink, & Co.; 
Wyman’s. Tourists’ Guides and descriptions of 
Calcutta may be obtained. 


AwuseMENTs,v1z.:—Theatre, Concerts, Nautches, 
Jackall, Wild Buffalo, Boar, and ‘Tiger Hunting (the 
Calcutta Hunt keep a geod pack of dogs here), Cheeta 
(Leopard) and Antelope coursing, Deer Stalking 
and Bustard Shooting, Horse Racing, Yachting, &c. 

Narive Festivats are worth seeing. The Dus- 
serah (takes piace about the end of September), a 
Hindoo festivalwhich occupiesfour or five days, The 
Churuk Poojah, a Hindoo festival, which lasts four 
days. TheRuthJatra (theairing oftheimages),when 
Juggernaut’s car is drawn by thousands of coolies. 
‘TheMohurrum (Mahomedan festival), which occupies 
eight days, and is. celebrated with great pomp and 
splendour. The Buckra Eade, or Goat Sacrifice 
(Mahomedan festival), The Bhearer (Mahomedan 
festival). The scene exhibited on the banks of the 
Ganges on the evening of its celebration is truly 
magnificent. 

Netensovrn0op.—Howrah, across the Hooghly, 
the “ Southwark’? of Calcutta, near the East India 
Railway Company's works and terminus and the 
new bridge; Dum Dum Barracks; Titteghur, a 
beautiful spot.for Calcutta residents, on Eastern 
Bengal line; Barrackpore (or Charnock), the 


Viceroy’s Country Seat, past Kidderpore dockyard. 


—~ 
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Rents.—Rs. 70 to Rs. 100 a month for moderate 
quarters. Up the country, Rs. 50 to Rs. 100. 

Warer.—About £100,000 a year has been spent 
on water supply and drainage; Calcutta, which 
stands low, nearly on a level with high water, 
is now sweet andclean, The drains and cesspools 
are covered in, and the contents brought toa pit 
outside the city; where the sewage is deodorised 
and used for agricultural puiposes. These works 
(by Mr. W. Clarke, the engineer), erected in spite 
of native opposition, have reduced the mortality 
by one-half, saving 10,000 livesa year, Water is 
laid on to all the houses from reservoirs at 
Barrackpore, so that the trade of the water-carrier, 
or panee-wallah, is hardly called for. The old 
aqueducts are broken up, Fleas and bugs are 
troublesome. 

San aTaRium FoR CALouTra.—Darjeeling Moun- 
tain, belonging to the Sinchulrange. Thistemperate 
climate can be reached vid Sahibgunj on East Indian 
Rail, from which it is 165 miles distant. It stands 
7,800 feet above the level of the sea—thermometer, 
55°. Preparis Island, in the Bay of Beuga', hasbeen 
recommended as a sanatarium. A scheme is on 
foot for reclaiming part of the Sunderbunds, at the 
mouth of the Ganges, which will greatly promote 
the health of the metropolis of India. 

In the Bay of Bengal is Port Blair, on the east 
side of the S. Andaman Island, a convict settlement. 
for India, about lat. 11° 42’; where the Earl of 
‘Mayo was assassinated, 1872. A telegraph cable is 
laid past this from Moulmein to Penang. 

LIST OF PRINCIPAL DATES AND GOVEENORS 
GENERAL. 
1498 Vasco de Gama arrives at Calicut. 
1601 English India Company's ships sail for India. 
1612 English factory at Surat. 
1641 Fort St. George built at Madras. 
1642 First English factory at Calcutta. 
1653 Madras made a Presidency. 
1668 Charles II. gives Bombay to the Company. 
1687 Pondicherry founded by the French. 
1698 Fort William buili at Calcutta. 
1751 Clive relieves Arcot. 
1786 Black Hole tragedy. 
1757 Battle of Plassy. & 
1758 Clive, Governor of Bengal. 
1760 Vansittart, Governor of Bengal. 
1764 Battle of Buxar. 
1765 Clive, Governor of Bengal, second time, 


1772 Warren Hastings, Governor-General, 
1785 Macpherson, Governor-General. 
1786 Lord Cornwallis, Governor-General. 
1793 Sir J. Shore, Governor-General. 


1798 Lerd Mornington (Marquis of Wellesley), 
Governor-General, 


1799 Death of Tippoo Sabib. 

1803 Battle of Assaye. 

1805 Lord Cornwallis, Governor-General, 2nd time 
—— Sir G. Barlow, Governor-General. 

1807 Lord Minto, Governor-General. 


1813 Lord Moira (Marquis of Hastings), Governor- 
General. 


1823 Lord Amherst, Governor-General. 
Burmese war. 


1828 Lord W. Bentinck, Governor-General. (Mr- 
Canning bad been nominated.) 

1833 Free trade with India. 

1885 Sir C. Metcalfe, Governor-General. 

1836 Lord Auckland, Governor-General. 

1838-42 Afghan War. 

1842 Lord Ellenborough, Governor-General. 

1843 Scinde annexed. 

1844 Sir H. Hardinge, Governor-General. 

1846 Sikh war. 

1847 Lord Dalhousie, Governor-General. 

1849 Annexation of Punjab. 

1853 Burmah annexed. 

1856 Lord Canning, Governor-General. 


1857 Sepoy Mutiny begun at Barrackpore. Death 
of Havelock. 


1858 India transferred to Crown, Ist September. 
1861 Order of Star of India. 

1862 Lord Elgin, Viceroy. 

1863 Sir John Lawrence, Viceroy. 

1869 Lord Mayo, Viceroy (19th January). 
1869-70 Duke of Edinburgh in India. 

1872 Assassination of Lord Mayo (8th February). 
— Lord Northbrook, Viceroy. 

1874 Famine in Bengal, cost 6% millions, 

1875 The Prince of Wales visits India, 

1876 Lora Lytton, Viceroy. 

1877 The Queen proclaimed Empress of India. 
1877-8 Famine carried off 54 millions. 

1878 Indian regiments embarked for Malta. 
1879-80 War in Afghanistan. 

1880 Marquis of Ripon, Viceroy. 

1882 Indian Contingent sent to Egypt. 


1888 Calcutta Exhibition. Duke and Duchess of 
Connanght in India, 


Firat. 
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PRESIDENCY OF ‘BENGAL. 


Most of the following partictlars are derived 
from the ‘Annual Patlamentary Statement of the 
Progress and “Conditions of ‘Tridia; Maps and 
Statistics -relating -to ‘India (Patliamentary “Paper, 
1869) ; Hunter's Jmperial Gazetteer, and Thornton’s | 
Gazetteer of India. See also the Indian Traveller's 
Guide, published at the Bombay ‘Gazette Office; 
and: the official Catalogue-of ‘Maps of’ the “British 
Possessions in India, by"T. Saurtders, Esq., of the 
India Office—the -arrangement of which ‘is ‘an 
excellent. key “to il: the ~complicated ‘divisions of | 
the Peninsula. 

[Calcutta, Madras, and Bawhay .are ithe only 
oficial centres with which the Secretary of State 
for India correspands directly ; .and the distribution 
of places in the three short Gazetteer Lista-wf. this 
Overland Guide .is made, with @ .few exceptions, 
on this principle.) 

There are three Bengals-Ist, the Presidency 
at large, comsisting ofeverything outside the other 
two Presidencies; 2nd, the Lieut.:Governorship of 
Bengal, or the:Lower: Provinces; 3rd, the Province 
of Bengal, or Presidency Division, near Oaleutta. 

OrFiciaL Avursonrtens.—-Lioutenant-Governor, 
The Hon. A. R. Thowmpgon, C.S.I.,"C.LE., $877, 
assisted by twelve Members. of ‘Counell, “Bngtish 
and Native. Seeretary ‘to Govermment, H. C. 
Levinge, “Esq. ‘Sconetaries—General and ‘Revenue, 
H. Reynolds, Esq.; Judicial and Political, F. 
Peacock, Esq. ; Financial, C; Macaulay; Esq., M.A. 

Bengal, or the Lower Provinces, under a 
Lieutenant -Governor at Belvedere, Calcutta, was 
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|Rirst aequired ‘by ‘CHive, 19087, ~and -contists 
of the*lower -parts 6f 'the'Ganges-and Brahma- 
pootra,-most of whieh’ is-a tteh-plain,-200-miles 
wide, bordered by hills; taking ‘in’ Upper-and 
sLower ‘Bengal. ‘At ‘the -census of *3871 ‘(the 
Mfirst regular one ever taken), ‘the population 
was found to be 66;857,000,- whereas the estimated 
-poptilation was ofly49} millions; arid atthe calea- 
lations based on-this estimate-were so-ferwrong. 
Oné-half of the: Prestdency ‘is-the-most densely 
poptilated in the world, ranging from’ 500 -to 570 
the square mile,at Burdwan, Patna, &c. “Gf the 
avhole-poptiatien, 21 millions are "Mahomedans. 
Much of the opium; which contributes-so largely 
to the -revenue, is grown -by the: Bengal govern 
mentyend brought to the two great centres, Pataa 
and Benares; the latter, however, being just-aut- 
“side Bengal proper. “Tobaeco és. grown im almost 
every ‘district. The-native-states of Cooch Behar, 
Hill Tipperah, Cuttack Mehals, Chota -Nagpore 
| Mehals,-and Sikkim, are wader the Lient-Gover- 
nor's rale, 

Revenue of the’Prestdency (1880), 18}: millions ; 
expenditure, 7} millions. Opium ‘(exported at 
Calcutta) produced 7 nifilions, ‘band 3} millions, 
Sait (duty 2re, 14an.) 2} millions. The Salt Cus- 
toms Frontier line'is abolished. Cotton goods are 
made -at‘Santipore, ‘where ‘they ‘have been ‘seated 
for many -years; ‘Cotton carpets-at Rungpore; 
Silat Beerbhoom, 

Schools 33,380, with 819;000 scholars. There 
are 40 native Papers, including 18 in Calcntta, one 
of which'is the ~Thetstjc Quarterly Review, of-the 
Brahmo Samaj party. 
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1.—The Districts under British rule, in this Presidency and the Provinces’ lying: outside the other two 


Presidenics, are made up from possessions acquired as under:— 


pate.! Tenxrrory. 

1757 | Twenty-four Pergunnahs (i.e: Calentta-and its suburbs) 

3760 | Burdwan, Midnapoor, Chittgong . 

1465 | Bengal, Bahar, &c. ......... eesentnes: 
,| .¥Phesewith Masulipatam, the Company's (Max ic.) 
‘ vand North Cirears, as mentioned under Madras, were the first 

timportant acquisitions in India, ail made by:Lord Cliv 

1776 | Zemindary of: Bemaresinccaseesnsoeen 

1786 | Pulo. Penang (now Straits ‘Settiements). 

1801 | Gorruckpoor, Lower Dooab, Bareilly, &c....00 


1802 | Districts in ‘Bundelcund, «c. 

Cattatk, & 0. ..s0nssee 
Kuraaen and part of the eriaessseesme.- 
romp Haitab, EC. waroeees. 


@ (by purchase) na. 
Julinder Doab ... 


FROM-WHOM ACQUIRED. 


Nabob of Bengal. 
Ditto. 
The Mogal. 


Vizier of Oude. 
King of Queda (Malacca) 
Vizier of Oude. 

The Peishwa. 

Rajah of Berar. 
Nepal. 

Peishwa. 

Dowlat Rao'Stindia, 
}) Rajah of Berar. 

.| Rajah of Johore. 
Holland. 


.| King of Ava. 
.| Rajah of Jynteah 


Lapsed territory. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


-| Ditto. 
.| Ditto. 


Denmara. 
Dhuleep Singh. 
Annexed. 

Ditto. 

Lapsed territory. 
Ditto. 

Burmah. 
Annexed. 


| Annexed, 


STATE PENSIONERS. 


«Bsinaes of the Honse of Delhi. 
‘Nawaub of Bengal. 

‘Ameers of Sime. 

“Princes-of the House of Tippoo | 


Rajah of Beriares. 
Ranee of the Punjab. 
-Rajah of. Coorg. 
‘King of Oude. 
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2.—-NATIVE STATES outside the Regulation Districts :-— 


|ABEA IN| | . 
PoPULA- | ANNUAL 
STATES. LOCALITY, seeeen | Tow. |REVENUE. 
Alee Mohun, or Rajpoor Ali Malwa, or Central India, £ 
on the River Nerbudda| 708 69,400 
Amjherra Ditto. 5e4| 57,230 
Bahadoorgurh 14,400 
Bhawlpoor, or Bhawalpore 925,000 
Bhopal .... 764 | 668,700 | 137,625 
Bullubgurh Next to Delhi. 190 | 57,000 
Bundeleund Central India . 8,404 | 823,600 
Burwanee 


Cooch Behar. 
Cossiah and Garrow or Garo Hill 
Cuttack Mehals 
Deojana. 
Dewas . 
Dhar . 
Furrocknuggur 
Golab Singh's Dominions 


Koorwaee .. 
Kuppoorthulla 


Rajpoot States (including Jeypore, Marwar, 
Oodeypore) 


Seeta Mow 
Shahpoora 
Sich Protected States 
South-west Frontier of 
Sikkim .. 
Tipperah, 


North-west Provinces 
Central India . 
Mostly Cis-Su 

few Trans-Sutlej 
‘The Deccan . 


‘Trans-Sutlej. 
Near Delhi .. 
North-east Frontier 
North Bengal . 
Central India . 
Near Delhi . 


North-west Provinces 
Cis-Sutlej . 
Orissa 


Next to Burmah.. 


42,500 
43,700 


8,000 
930,910 


” 
2 
e 
S 
s 


* Wor the population, &c., see remark on page 70. 
3. @AZETTEER OF PRINCIPAL PLACES| Apbottabad, in the Hazara district of the 


IN THE PRESIDENCY OF BENGAL, &c., 
OUTSIDE THE BOMBAY AND MADRAS 


PRESIDENCIES, 


Including Bengal Proper, or Lower Provinces, 
North-West Provinces, Oude, the Punjab, Kash. 
mir, Central Provinces, Central India, Rejpoo- 
tana, Indore, Berar, Hyderabad, or the Nizam’s 
‘Territory, and British Burmab,—For Mysore and 


Coorg, see Madras Presidency. 
For Chief Post Offices, see list, page 66. 


Punjab, 22 miles north of Hurripore: a canton- 
ment, and sudder station,in a healthy spot ona 


plain, between the Indus and Jhelum, 3,000 feet 


above the sea, near the Sulhud Pass; named after 
Major Abbott, Deputy Commissioner in 1848, 
Population, 4,500. AChurchhere. Rawul Pindee 
and Peshawur, Cashmere, and the Himalayas, are 
near athand. The Hazara, or Hurzara, country 
is a frontier district of alpine glaciers and snows 


in its upper part, 10,200 feet high at Machui Peak, 
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Here the Pathan or Pushtu-speaking tribes gave 
some trouble in 1868, and Captain Ruxton was 
killed. It was finally settled by Colonel Keyes. 
A survey made by Colonel Johnstone shows the 
true course of the Indus here to be further north 
than as usually shown by the maps. 


Aboo, Abu, or Mount Aboo, in Rajpootana, 
the head-quarters of the Marwar political agency 
of Rajpootana,in the Aravulli range, 49 miles from 
Deesa, the nearest railway station. Observatory, 
3,940 feet high; highest peak, 5,655 feet. It was 
ceded, 1845, by the Rao of Serohi, on condition 
that no cows or pigeons were killed on the hill. 
A sanatarium, established 1847, stands 4,500 feet 
above the sea, near the pretty Nuki Talao (or 
Nail Tank) Lake, with a bazaar, post-office, 
barracks, church, and the Lawrence Asylum, 
for the children of European soldiers, who are 
trained for the survey and telegraph depart- 
ments. The Sehool was first opened 1854. 
It is a very healthy spot, the deaths among 
the children being only 8 per 1,000, againet 91 on 
the plains. Average temperature, 69°; rain, 60 
inohes. At Dilwada is a Hindoo place of pilgrim- 
age, with the Temples of Vimalashah, &c., built in 
the thirteenth century, of richly-carved white 
marble, said to have cost their Jain founders30to 
40 millions sterling.—(Col. Tod's Western India). 

Afghanistan.—See Cabul. 

Agra, in the North-West Provinces; seat of a 
revenue commissioner and Agent, a sudder court, 
collectorate, military command, and railway station 
on the East Indian Rail, 906 miles north-west 
of Calcutta, by a branch of 15 miles outof the main 
line, 115 miles from Delhi, 750 from Bombay, by 
road, and 1,123 by rail, Population, 160,200. 
Railway, Beaumont's, Lawrie’s, and other Hotels; 
club; travellers’ bungalow ; bazaar ; three banks; 
Agra press office; churches, chapels, mission 
houses ; bridge of boate, on the Jamna. This old 
seat of the Emperor Akbar, and late capital of the 
North-West Provinces, till the removal to Allaha- 
bad, stands on the south bank of the Jumna, and is 
about 4 miles by 3miles, with a moated red granite 
embattled Fort, about 2 miles in cironit, on the 
river, captured by Lake, 1803, when a cylindrical 
gun was taken, 14 feet long, weighing 90,000Ibs., 
with a ball of 1,5001bs. Within this Fort are the 
Judgment Hall (now an armoury) with 3 fine 
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chairs, and Somnauth Gates, and a throne rapm, 
once the presence chamber, where Shuh Jehan was 
confined by his son, Aurungzebe; Shah Jehan’s 
glass palace, or Shish Mehal, with gilt cupolas, gold 
and blue tracery, and mosaic work ; thesmall Motee 
Musjid, or Pearl Mosque, of pure white marble; 
and the large Jumma Mugjid, marked by three 
domes, The river, sometimes half a mile wide, 
dries up in the hot months. Here the Duke of 
Edinburgh held the great Durbar, 1870. Large 
Cantonments. Public buildings are—Govern- 
ment House, with two wings; the Metcalfe Testi- 
monial, in honour of Lord Metcalfe, some time 
Lieut.-Governor, having dancing and supper halls, 
and a library; Government College, in the Gothia 
style, for English and Oriental literature, estab- 
lished 1823; St. John s Church Missionary Colleges 
Havelock Chapel and Library, 1873; St. Peter's 
Roman Catholic College; Medical College; the 
central convict Prison, where 3,000 are employed 
in printing, weaving, papermaking &c.; and 
Thomason and other hospitals. 


The old city walls, extending 7 miles by 3, take in 
many remains of suburban palaces, baths, mosques, 
the Mausoleum of Edmadood Dowla and other 
tombs, Hindoo temples, and a tank, now dry, about 
53 feet square. Two handsome tombs, on theSecun- 
dra Road, have been converted into orphan schools; 
beyond which is the Mausoleum of Akbar, 100 feet 
high, on massive arches, 12 feet thick, surrounded 
by a piazza, and gardens of orange, banana, tame- 
rind, peepul, and other trees, At the end of the 
Strand Road, 2miles,is the famous Taj Mehal, the 
greatsight here,a mausoleum, built by Shah Jehan, 
for his beautiful queen, Nur Jehan, or Moomtaza 
Zumanee, the Light ofthe World; agracefuldomed 
structure of polished white marble, as fresh as 
when first built, carefully finished in every part 
and decorated with rich mosaics on a white ground 
inlaid with jasper, agate, cornelian, and other pre- 
cious stones; the work of Florentine artista, about 
1630, some of whom are buried in the Rome. 
Catholic cathedral. The tombs of the Emperor and 
his queen lie under the central dome, inside an 
octagonal screen of arabesque work, 24 feet each 
side. The gardens contain fine old trees and foun- 
tains and reservoirs, within walle, 964 feet by 329 
feet, The Mausoleum in the middle stands on 


a marble terrace, 400, feet square, 60 feet high; is 
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190 feet square, with minerets 100 feet high at 
each corner, over which rises the gilt central 
dome, 260 foot high, 70 feet diameter. About 
20,000 men were employed on the work for 
twenty-two years, at a cost of 3 millions of money. 


The hospital and several other buildings were 
burnt or damaged in the Mutiny, 1856-7, till Col. 
Greathead got possession of the city. Yellow and 
blue dyed cotton goods are made. The Toondla 
Junction, on the main line, is 18 miles off. Indigo 
and jute are produced here. The Agra Canal to 
Delhi, 140 miles long, on the west side of the 
Jumna, was begun in 1868, and partly opened 1874. 


‘Agra to Jeypore, 144 miles, is reached in 24 
houra, vid Futterpore Sikri, 23 miles (the favourite 
retreatof Akbar), Bhurtpore, &0. The Rajpootana 
Railway fiom here, on the metre gauge of 3 
feet 3f inches, passes Jeypore (where a line from 
Delhi, v4 Rewaree and Ulwur, comes in), the Sam- 
Dhur Salt Lake (now belonging to Government), 
and Ajmeer; thence round by Neemuch and 
Indore, to Khundwa, on the Great Indian Penin- 
sula main line. The Khasi Hill tribes, near Agra, 
are reported to build stones and monuments, of 
avery Druid-like character. 


Ajmere, in Rajpootana, 220 miles south-west of 
Delhi, 64 miles from Jeypore (the nearest station), 
615 from Bombay, 1,040 from Calcutta: the seat 
of a commissioner for Ajmore and Mbairwarrah ; 
with a government school, arsenal, and a sane- 
tarium onTaragurh Hill, Population,28,785. The 
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a church, town halJ, and clubroom; and salt 
wells on the River Purana, supplied from a sub- 
terranean lake. Roads to Bassim, among hills 
of 2,000 feet, 14 miles; to Axote, 27 miles, a cotton 
market, with carved buildings. Population, 14,000. 


Akyab, in Burmah, 550 miles south-cast of 
Calcutta, across the ‘Bay of Bengal: the seat of 
the commissioner of Arracan. A church, 8 hotels, 
hospital, government school. The district in- 
cludes Arracan, Ramree, and Sandoway, acquired 
1825, Rive, tea, tobacco, lac, and teak, are exported. 
Population, 83,990. December and January cool ; 
May to October wet. 


Alipore, Alipur, or Allypore, a cantonmeut 
3 miles from Calcutta, containing a gaol for 1,000 
convicts, to which the court adjourns from 
Calcutta, Uere are Belvedere, the residence of the 
Lieut.-Governor of Bengal, and the offices of the 
Commissioner of the Soonderbuns. Army clothing 
is made. 


Aliwal, in the Puujab, on the Sutlej; where 
Sir Harry Smith, of Aliwal, defeated the Sikhs, 
26th January, 1846, after a doubtfal action at Bhud- 
diwal on the 20th. ¥ 


Allahabad, the capital of North-West Provin- 
ces, and seat of the Lieut.-Governor; head of are- 
venuecirouitand district, amilitary command, and 
a railway station (on East Indian Rail), where the 
Jubbulpore branch turns off to Bombay (#45 miles 
distant), at the junction of the blue Jumna and 
dirty Ganges; 630 miles from Calcutta, 386 miles 


Mayo College, for sons of Thakoors and chiefs, is 
well supported. Formerly a seat of the Emperor 
of Delhi, bat half-ruined bythe Mahrattas. Ruins 
of fine Hindu Temples—one fronted by a Mo slem 
addition. Here the stone for the T'aj Mahal was 
got. The Shekawattee desert lies to the north. 
Rail to Erinpoora, Mount Aboo, Deesa, and 
Ahmedabad. Rail to Nusseerabad Cantonment, 
16 miles (thence to Deolee, 52 miles), Neemuch, 
Indore, Khundwan. 


Ajodhya.—See Fyzabad. 

Akola, in West Berar (Hyderaba Assigned 
Districts) : the head-quarters of the Commissioner, 
and a railway station (Great Indian Peninsula 
Rail), 363 miles from Bombay, 156 miles from 
Nagpore. Population, 15,000. It has a d&k, 
and private bungalows; commissioners’ offices ; 


from Delhi, 340 feet above sea. Population, 
148,550. Bridge of boats, now superseded by the 
railway. Steamers to Calcutta; barges to-Delhl. 
Transit, dak, and bullock trains are made up 
The letter boxes at the station are cleared 
by peons riding on bicycles—a new thing. 
Kellner’s, Lawrie's, and other Hotels. Near the 
station are an institute, theatre, baths, gardens, 
for the use of the men. Buildings are springing 
up at the new English suburb of Canningstown, 
with its wide, well-planted streets. Rain June to 
September; and heat up to 110° and 118°, Nynee 
Tal, the nearest hill station. 


Here are a cantonment, college, hospital, 


churches, three banks, club, bazear, theatre, gaol, 
and government offices in the strong and hand- 


some Fort, built by Akbar for this “City of God,” 
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as the name signifies. It is finely placed at the 
head of the Dooab, or country between the two 
rivers; and has much picturesque scenery on 
the rocky banks of the Jumna, and among the 
groves of the surrounding country, dotted with 
villas and bungalows, The Muir University Col- 
lege, for the cultivation of Oriental literature, was 
begun 1872. Here are Sultaun Khossor's, or 
Kushru’s, Cavaranseri,a fine cloistered: quadrangle; 
some old tombs, including the mausoleum of the 
Banee; the Jumma Masjid and other mosques. The 
Fort of red stone, approached by a very handsome 
Bate, contains the Residency, and Akbar's Palace 
{now a dep’t and armoury), and the Asoka pillar 
or iron club of Bhin Sen, in the Chalee Satoom 
temple, over a sacred cave much visited by pil- 
gris, and said to have a subterranean passage to 
Benares, traversed by a third river, the Sereswati, 
seen only by the eye of faith. There are few 
manufactures, but it stands at a new railway centre 
well fitted for trade. The district produces 
eotton, sugar, indigo, with diamonds from Bun- 
delound. The great Mag Mela fair of 14th De- 
eember is much frequented by pilgrims, who 
come here as to a holy place, because of the 
meeting of the rivers. Here Lord Canning 
held a Durbar after the mutiny, 1869, and distri. 
buted three millions in presents to loyal chiefs. 
The Jumna, 800 miles long, comes down from a 
peak of the Himalayas, 10,850 feethigh. Allahabad 
is on the Great Trunk Road, and is said to mark 
the site of Palibrotha, or Prayaga. 


Allyghur, or Allygurh, a civil and military 
Post, and a railway station (East Indian Rail), in 
the Dooab, North-West Provinces, 941 miles from 
Calcutta, 331 miles from Allahabad, 80 miles from 
Delhi. Population, 30,000, Cantonments near 
Coel, an old town, 4 miles off; church, gaol; 
treasury, factory for mail carts; and a Fort taken 
by Lord Lake, 1803, and from the sepoys, 1858. 
Several indigo factories in the neighbourhood. 


The Allygurh Gazette of 1870 contained some 
remarkable Letters by a native, Syud Ahmed, 
giving an account of his visit to Europe. At 
Rajghat, 30 miles on the Allighur and Chundausi 
branch of the Oude and Rohilkund Rail, is a via- 
duct, across the Ganges, on thirty-three spans of, 
93 feet each, resting on iron wells sunk through 
the sand, olay, silt, and kunkur. 
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Almorah, or Almora, the capital of Kumaon, 
or Kumaoon; seatofa commissioner, in North-West 
Provinces, and a hill station in the Himaleyas, 
5,340 feet above sea, 900 miles from Calcutta, 90 
miles north of Bareilly. Population, 6,200. A 
stone-built town about 1 mile long; having Fort 
Moira and Military lines; gaol in the old palace 
of the Rajahs; church and chapel, Hindoo 
temples; with tea plantations, government iron 
works; and Forts Hastings, London, &c., in the 
neighbourhood. Cantonment at Hawilbagh, & 
miles. Good shooting and fishing. It belonged 
to the Ghoorkas, for a time, till annexed 1815. 
The snowy peaks of the Himalayas are ten stages 
distant, 20,000 feet above sea and upwards to 
25,660 feet at Nanda Devi. There is a pass over 
them, 18,000 feet high, to Lake Mansarowar in 
Thibet, the sacred lake, at or near which the great 
Rivers Ganges, Indus, and Brahmapootra rise. 
Tt was lately examined by a surveying Pundit, 
despatched by Major Montgomerie, who pene- 
trated to Rudok in north-west Thibet, passing 
lakes of salt and borax on a Plateau, 15,000 feet 
above the sea, 


Ambala.—See Umballa, 

Amherst, in Tenasserim, Burmah, 20 miles 
south of Moulmein, 

Amravati, or Amraoti.—See Qomrawut- 
tee. 

Amritsar.—Sce Umritsur, 

Andaman Islands, in the Bay of Bengal: a 
commissionership and the seat of a convict settle- 
ment, at Port Blair, 400 miles south-west of Ran- 
goon, first chosen, 1858,for the Sepoy rebels. There 
are about 7,700 convicts, and 1,400 military and 
police; some thousand acres of jungle have been 
cleared, of which much is undet cultivation. A 
church has been built. The ticket-of-leave system. 
is worked with success, Only convicts trans- 
Ported for life are to be sent here. Hore Lord 
Mayo, the Viceroy, on a visit of inspection, was 
assassinated by a convict, 8th February, 1872. A 
lighthouse has been bullt on the Cocos Island, to 
thenorth. The Nicobar Islands, about 250 miles 
south-east, have been added to the convict settle- 
ments, and contain barracks at Camorta, &c., a 
hospital, and cotton plantations. 


Arracan.—See Akyab, 
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from Arcot. Population, $7,495. It has a church, 
central gaol, an alligator pond near the maga- 
azine, a large pagoda, and a strong built fort and 
palace, in which Tippoo’s children were confined, 
1606; when two regiments of Sepoys being 
roused by some new regulations about turbans, 
beards, and caste marks, mutinied, 9-10th June, 
killed Col. Fancourt, three officers, and 112 men 
of the 69th; and were put down by Col. Gillespie 
‘and a troop of the 19th dragoons who galloped 
off from Arcot on hearing the news. Sergeant 
Brodie, with a party, was defending himself on 
the ramparts, when he saw a horseman spurring 
up. The last time he had seen Gillespie was in St. 
Domingo. Turning to his men, he cried out, “If 
Col. Gillespie is alive he is at the head of the 
19th Dragoons; and God Almighty has sent him 
from the West Indies to save our lives in the East.” 
—Raikes’s Englishman in India. 


Vizagapatam, or Vishakpatanam, a col- 
lectorate, and zillah court, in the North Circars, on 
the low Goleonda or Coromandel Coast, 491 miles 
north-east of Madras, in view of hills 600 to2,000feet 
high. Population, 30,292. Two Hotels. It contains 
‘Visianagram, as below; and is flat, well watered, 
and agricultural. Here Col. Lambton measured 
a base line for the Trigonometrical Survey. Hot, 
April to June, in N.E. monsoon, but no surf. 


Visianagram, Viziannagaram, or Vijay- 
anagram, a former cantonment in Vizagapatam, 
in the North Circars, under the East Ghauts, 613 
miles aorth-east of Madras, 4] miles fromChicacole; 
which gives name to anative estate cr Zamindari, 
containing 1,600 villages, with a population of 
562,000, and paying a rent-charge of £50,000 to 
the Government. The Zomindar has been created a 
Maharejah and K.C.8.1. since 1865. Population, 
2,258 It is a healthy apot, witha fort, built 1713, 
church, and Palace, 12 miles from the sea, at 
Bimlipatam. The Ghauts, 6 miles off, are 3,000 feet 
high. At Bobdilee, or Dobili, about 30 miles north 
of this, in the Deccan, is a jungle fort which 
belonged to Runga-Rao, a Polygar rejah of high 
caste, when it was stormed by the French under 
Bussy, 1753. Finding he could not hold out, he 
and his head men refused quarter, massacred their 
wives and children to the number of 500, and then 
rushed out like furies to die on the walls. The 
upland country to the north, called Gondwan, is 
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peopled by the Gond or Khond race, and fs a 
wooded district not much known. Part has been 
surveyed by Col. Saxton, who found the hills culti- 
vated to the tops, on stone terraces, built by the 
women. 


Wellington, or Jacktala, a military sana- 
tarium in the Neilgherries, about 6,000 feet high, 
between Ootacamund and Coonoor, founded 1847 
by Lord Tweeddale. Protestant and Roman 
Catholic churches. 


‘Wynaad, or Wainad, forest district ot 
Mulabar,in the West Ghants,near Coorg ; containing 
Manantoddy, 76 miles north-west of Ootacamund, 
67 miles from Mysore, 70 miles from the coast, 
and 4,000 feet above sea; ceded by Tippoo, 1792. 
Sandal wood, cardamoms, coffee, and clinchona 
bark are raised, and planting is carried on. Road 
improvements have also been effected. Some gold- 
bearing rocks are worked at Devala, Glen Rock, &.. 
the reefs having been favourably reported on by 
the Government surveyor. 


MADRAS TO CALCUTTA. 


Travellers proceeding to Calcutta perform a sca 
voyage of three days from Madras. Nothing what- 
ever of interest is passed, except a few native boats, 
and occasionally a homeward-bound steamer. 

Thelow, well-lighted shore on the left belongs to 
the province of Orissa, where the famine of 1866 
carried off a million persons. About 100 miles 
distant from Calcutta the vessel enters the Hooghly 
River at Saugor Island, and passes the Sunderbund 
to Diamond Harbour, 40 miles from Calcutta. In 
many places the banks of this stream are high and 
almost cliff like. 


CALCUTTA—Railway Station and Telegraph, 
The Metropolis of India, on the River Hooghly, 
belonging to the English since a factory was ceded, 
1664; so called from Kali, “a goddess,” and Cut- 
tah, a“temple.” It is 7,950 miles from England 
by Canal, against 11,670 by tho Cape. The time 
in nearly 6 hours before Greenwick. 

Calcutta is on the east bank of the river, about 
100 miles from the mouth, at Sangor Island 
(tigers), and 40 miles from Diamond Harbour, 
and began with Fort William, which the Emperor 
Aurungzobe gtanted to the East India Company, 


’ 
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and which Clive extended into a regular citadel, 
1757. The middle forms an immense square round 
the Esplanade, or Maidan, on which stands Govern- 
ment House, the large and beautiful seat of the 
Viceroy. Other city buildings are the Town Hall, 
High Court, Hospital, Jail; English, Portuguese, 
Greek, Roman Catholic, and Armenian Churches; 
with the Bezaars, Hindoo pagodas, Mahomedan 
mosques, &c., in the native quarters, stretching six 
miles along the river, which has deep water for the 
largest ships up to Garden Reach, opposite the 
ghauts or landing-places. There are a series of 
jetties, for large sea-going steamers, at the north 
end of the town. Here the city looks like a 
crescent with the Esplanade, the Eden Gardens, 
and Drives in front, and Government House and 
the Fort at the Chowringhee, or south end. 

Many broad, clean streets are now seen, one of 
the best being Old Court-House Street, with a spire 
at the end; new streets have been opened through 
crowded quarters, and the native bustees or sub- 
urbs are drained, The cyclone of November, 1867, 
destroyed 30,000 native houses; and another, June 
9th, 1870, which lasted sixteen hours, was propor- 
tionately destructive. 

Population (1881), 448,220, or 777,300, with 
suburbs, mostly Hindoos, with a good proportion 
of Mahomedans. About 20,000 are Europeans; 
20,000 Eurasians (of mixed blood); and many are 
Armenians, Greeks, Jews, Chinese, Parsees, and 
Negroes. 

Hore1s—All near Government House. Great 
Easte:n, or Wilson's, the largest; every oue is 
attended by his own servants. Adelphi; Spence’s; 
Esplanade; Europe; Hards; Paris; Waterloo; 
United States, The site of Linton’s Hotel is covered 
with Government offices. There are some hotels 
at Howrah Terminus, across the new bridge. 
Several boarding houses. 

Horse gharries may be had; Rupees 2 for five 
hours; Rupees 3 for eight hours. 


Official Authorities.— Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India, His Excellency the Marquis of 
Ripon, K.@.,G.M.S.1., appointed 1880. Commander- 
4 “thief, His Excellency Gen. Sir D. Stewart, Bt.» 
€ ~B.  Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, Hon. A* 

Thompson, C.8.1, C.LE. Lieutenant-Governor 
of Vorth-Western Provinces and Chief Commissioner 
of Oudh, Hon. Sir A C. Lyall, C.B, C.LE. 
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Lieutenant-Governor of Punjab, Hon. Sir C. U. 
Aitchison, ©.8.1., C.LE. Chief Commissioner of 
Central Provinces (Nagpore), H. W. B. Jones, Esq. 
C.8.1; of British Burmah, C. E. Bernard, Esq; of 
Assam, C.A. Elliott, Esq., C.8.1. Supreme Court of 
Judicature, Chief Justice (officiating), Hon. Romesh 
Chunder Mitter. Bishop of Calcutta, Right Rev. 
Dr. Johnson. Members of Council, Gen. Sir D. 
Stewart, Bart; J. Gibbs, Esq., C.9.L, K.C.8.L, 
C.LE. Lieut.-Gen, Wilson, C.B., C.LE.; C, P. 
Ibert, Esq., C.LE; Sir E. C. Bayley, K.C.S.L, 
CLE. Hope, Esq., C.S.L, C.LE.; Sir A. 
Colvin, K.C.S.L; besides nine additional members 
(English and native) for making laws. Secrétary, 
D. Fitzpatrick, Esq. Secretaries to Government of 
India—In the Home Department, A. Mackenzie, 
Esq. For Finance, D. Barbour, Esq. For Foreign 
Business, C. Grant, Esq., C.S.I. Legislative, D. 
Fitzpatrick, Esq. Revenue, Agriculture, and Com- 
merce, E. C. Buck, Esq. Military Affairs, Colonel 
Chesney, R. C.S.I. Public Works, Oolonel 
Trevor, R.E. C.B., V.C. 

Cmer oF tHe Potice.—J. Munro, Esq. 

Mint Master.—Maior-General Tennant, R.E., 
C.LE. 

CuRator OF ANCIENT MoNUMENTS.—Major Cole, 
REY 

InsPRctoR GENERAL OF FoRESTS.— 

Residents at Foreign Courts, Commis- 
sioners, and Political Agents :— 

Apen.-—Political Resident, Brig.~Gen. Blair, V.C. 


AJMERE.— Chief Commissioner, Colonel Bradford, 
CSI. 

AxatKor.—Political Agent, G. Waddington, Esq. 

Assam.—Chief Commissioner, C. A. Elliott, Esq., 
C.8.1. 

Banopa.—Resident and Agent, Major-General 
Watson, V.C., C.B. 


BnaGuetxunn.- Political Agent, Captain Barr. 
Buorat.—Political Agent, Colonel Kineard. 
Buorawur.—Political Agent, Lieut.-Col. Miller. 


Briventsran. — Agent, Licut.Colonel Sir Rt. 
Sandeman, K.C.S.I. Bs 


BoxpeLxunv.—Political Agent, Capt. Cooke. 
Centrat Ixpta.—Agent, Sir LepelGriffin,K.C.S.1. 
Coona,~ Commissioner, Colonel Clarke. 
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Curton: Political Agent, Lient.-Col. Goodfellow. 
Duoreroonr..—-Political. Agent, Lieut. -Coal., 

‘Dennehy, 

Gwaxior.—Hesideat, Col. Bannerman. 
Haaowren. ap Toxx.—Political Aggnt,, Major. 

Mair, 

Hyprxasap.—Restdent, P. G: Cordery, Esq.. 
JaaTTawuR.—Political Ayent; Nibjor Abbott:. 
Kama (Camray)—Polttical Agent; A. Spry, Beq: 
Kasnar.—On Special Duty, Col. Sir Oliver St. 

John, RE, KGS: 

Karrrwar (KATarawan).—Political Agent, Cot: 

West. 

Koraza.—Political Agent, J. Etphinstone, Esq. 
KoLarore (KOLHAPUR).—Potitical Agent, Lieut.- 

Col. Reeves, 

Kotan.—Politicat Agent, Major Bayley. 
LaDaKH.—Joint Commissioner, Ney Elas, Esq. 
Maugz Kanta.— Political Agent, Lieut.-Col. 

‘Wodehouse. 

Mawa (WESTERN).— Political Agent, Lieut.-Col, 

Martin, C.B. 

Meywar.—Residént, Brevet-Col. Walter. 

Muscat.—Politicat Agent, Lieut.-Cot. Miles. 

Mysore AND Coonc.—Resident and Chicf' Com- 
missioner, Sir J. Gordon, K:C.8.T° 

Nepavt on Nira (KATMANDHOO). — Resident, 

C. E. R. Girdlestone, Esq. 
PaHnLuNPoor.—Pokiteas Saperintendéat, Col. P. 

Le Geyt. 

Prrstan Guir (BusHips).—Resident.and Political 

Agent, Lieut.-Col. E. C. Ross. 

Poona.—Agent, Sir W. Wedderburn, Bart. 
Porr. Brarm anp Nicopame.—Chief Comsés- 

sioner, Col, Cadell, V.C. 

PupuKoTAL.—Political Agent, H. Sullivan, Esq. 
Rusroorama.—Agent, Col. Bradford. 
Raspoorana (East).—Restdent, Surgeon-Major 

Stratton. 

Raspoorara (Wkst).— Residént, Lieut.-Col. 

Powlett. 

Rewa Kuwra. avy Pancamanaia — Political 
<Agent, W. Woodward; Esq, 

SatraRa.—Political Agent, W. Pratt, Esq. 

Sawount. WagReE (Savanrvab1), — Political 
Superintendent, Col. Westropp. 


Sompr, ox Som.— Commissioner’, H. Erskine, Esq. 


SovuTH Mauaratta Country.—Political Agent, 
Licut.-Col. Reeves. 

Scrar.—Agent, J; White; Héq. 

TRAVANCORE AND Cocnin:— Resident; Jt 
Hanyngton; Eaq. (ander Madras.)’ 
| Tore ARasra (BaGuDaD).—PdUtical’ Agent, 
T: Plowden, Esq. 

ULwor.—Politicat Agent, Major Peacock. 

Zanziwan.—Political Agent, Sir.J.Kirk.K.C.M.@.. 

Monsoons (rainy season) commence in July 
and end about November; hot months, April to. 
June; cool, November to March, with close 
weather, September and October. During the. 
monsoon, which sets in about the end of April, tlie. 
tidal wave generally dashes up the Hooglily River 
20 miles per hour. All boats then make for. the 
centre of the river, where the wave does not curt 
and break over. Ships often parttheir cables. The 
lower part of the river is then about 8 feet higher 
than the upper portion (the tide rising that namber 
of feet per minute). The height of tle Bore 
varies from 5 to 12 feet. Cyclones, sometimes 
in May, September, and October. 

THERMOMETER.— Lowest range,, 5273, highest: 
range, 100°. 

Catcorra Banks.—Agra Bank Limited; Oriental 
Bank Corporation;, Delhi and. London Bank 
Limited; Chartered Mercantile Bank; Bank. of 
Bengal; Chartered Bank of Iadia, Australia,,and 


.| China; Grindlay and Co., Comptoir d’Escompte 


de Paris; King, Hamilton, and Co.; Gilenderd 
and Co. Hong-Kong and Shanghai Banking Cor- 
poration; National Bank of India Limited; Land. 
Mortgage Bank Limited. 

Office hours frum 10.a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Currency (RUPEES aXD ANNAS).—Accounts are 
kept here in current pice, annas, and rupees, and 
sicca ritpees, thua:—12 current pice make 1 current 
anna; 16 current annas make 1 current. rupee. 
Sovereigns are Rs. 103 to Rs. 10¥ each, Notes 
from Rs. 5'to Re. 10,000. 

Exeoratc Tetzcrara from Central Office. 
Telegraph to England, 2rs. Tan. Cvertand 
Mails are made up at the Post-offte: to Bone 
bay and Madras, dally. A: special’ post for the 
conveyance of letters. and‘ newspapers td Englant 
is made up forthe weekly Bombay Musil. Director 
General Post Office, F. R: Hogg, Esq;; Director of 
Telegraphs, —— 
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‘Raiware:— East Indian, to Beaares and. Delhi ; 
Open. throughont, from. the. Howrah. tosmizns, 
accessible. by steamer, or* by the new bridge. 
Eeatern Bengad; to Kooshtee. and. Goaluade. 
Cbleutia:and. South: Eastern, , to: the:meuth of the. 
Gaarges; where Port Cakaing:is newly foundedion 
tle: Motlat, There are-four olseses on the rails, 
but! few fiest class passengere: Good:refreshasent: 
rodnizare: provided, mosilgrunder Kellner.and Co, 
Bee Time: Tables ut theond of:this work. 

‘Traveriino’ Corevernwome:-—Dawhe;. river. 
steamers; mail carts: Gh: hursetieeh—thio: mode 
must be atbpted’ where’ a' dkwk! haw not. been 
estihiished ;; and’ wher so journeyhinethes traveller 
stiould rise xt 5'x:m:, and; aftertakings'cup of coffee 
and a crust; mount hid mg; travel about 20 umntles; 
taking care to send his servants on-before hit with’ 
hiv tent and baggage, atrd, assoorasttiesen iswetl 
Up ff thb. Horizon, his tent: should. be: pitched in 
@ shady grove. There is a large river traffic. 
Between Calcutta aad Shahegunge as many. as 
18,000. boats have. been counted in. six months, 
or 100 a day, including barges and steamers (some 
200 feet long). They carry wheat, pulse, grain, 
seed, ofl, sugar, tobacco, sallpetre; Hurns; Hitdee, 
jute. 

Niwsravens.— Friend’ of Initia, Engtishman, 
Indian Daily News, Caléuttas Observer; Indian Pubtic 
Opinton, Chattoart; &c. The Kinglish newspapers; 
om theartivel ofevery mail, can easily te procured of 
all bookselfers. Theré are abont'40 newspapers, of 
which almost alf are Engtish ; the rest are native 
Papetsand pertodicals. The firat'nattve paper-was 
the Sumachar' Durpan, or Moon: of Light; issued 
1918. Mookerjee's Magazine ts written in Engtish; by 
native Bengalees, 

‘Steam Pacxwrs.— Peninsular and Oriental Com: 
pany's Steamers (Mr. C. Wilkinson, agent) arrtve 
every other Tucsday, from England, ant: depart 
homeward-bound: for Madras, Ceylon, Singapore, 
Hong Kong; Shanghai, Austraiia, Alexandria, Malta, 
Gibraltar, and London, every other Monday, 
&v., according to the:seasen. The British IndiaCo. 
(Agents, Mackinnon: & Ca) to- Madrax, eylon, 
Red. Seay and England,, every two: weeks. and 
periodieaily to. Bombay, Karrachee; Persian:Gulf, 
East-Afriea, Javaj.and Queensianv.. By arvangs+ 
ment’ with the Peniusulay: and: Griental. Company, 
it takes. passengers at throughs rates. to. Ghittagong, 


1 


¢ 
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Rangeon, and. Moulmein, This Company ‘started 
1856, amd hea. now 70 to. 80) ships, whiels: tosoh? 
weekly or otherwise atmest of the porte: rowmed:the: 
Peniasala with. the: mails,,under- sabstéies: from: 
the Government... Asiatic Company's: Steamers; 
monthly. to.Rangoons Frenel Messogories Steamers 
(Agent, M: De Ferrier) srtivesererydoartt Taeeday 
or Wednesdays.ana. leawes every fourth ‘Duesiay-or 
Saturday. City and Star Lines, from Liverpeol; 
Bird’Line, from London; Florio-Rubattino: amt, 
Fraissinet lines, ftom Genoa and Marseilles... More. 
steamers come here than even since. the. Suez. 
Canal was. opened.—Sec. Steamer Lists. in.Birade 


shaw's Guides, Messrs, King, Hamilton,. aud Coz 


give information of all kinds, 

The Indian Navy, as reconstituted, ts under a 
Director and-a- Deputy at Bembay amd’ Here, 
Deputy, Capthin Carew. 

Distance Down tHe: Borwa Coasr (Britten 
Indie. Company).—To Chittagong 876 aniles, Adepab 
190, Kyouk Phyoo 76, Sandoway 119, Baseettr 2477, 
Rangoon 252, Moulmein 147, Tavoy 207, Mergui.90, 
Pakchian 274, Kopah 85, Junkseylon 161, Penang, 


200. Malacca 265, Singapore 130; total, 2,820 miles. 


Down THE CoromaNpEL AND MALABAR Coasts 


(British India Company)—To False Poiht 218 
miles, Poorce 80, Ganjam 51, Gopalpore 15, Bim. 


ipatam 112; Vizagapatam 17, Coconada 74, 


Masalipatam 100, Yperpolliim ,80, Madras 194, 
Pondictierry 79, Cuddalore 17, Negapatam 58, 


Galle 420, Colombo 69, Tuticorin 149, Colachel 106, 


Alleppey 98, Cochin 84, Narrakal 10, Beypore 80, 
Calicut 11; Waddagherry 28, Tollicterry 13) Czn- 
namore 18, Mangatore 77,,Carwar 182, Goa.48, 
Vingorla 28, Rutagherry 76, Bombay 1284,.total; 
2,626 miles, 


Most Remarxasie Onszcrs, viz.:— 
Government House, a large Grecian Pilo, built 


by Marquis; Wellesey, in 12 acres of ground, with 
statues of Wellesley, Dalhousie, Hardinge, Canning, 
Mayo, Lawrence, and Sir W. Pcel; portraita of 
Clive, &c. Belvedere, seat of the Licut.- Governor, 


near the Racecourse and Zoological Gardens. 
High Courtand’Appeal Courts, all in onehiandsome 


building, 450° feet long, with portraits. Town 
Hall, a good building (statue of Hastings), where 


Chief Justice Norman was murdered, 1871. The 
Municipality, consisting of the justices ands clair 
man. 3] 


‘ppeinted. by: Gurernment,. spent. £818,560 
1881), and has a debt of nearly 1} million.. é 
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Column to Sir David Ochterlony, overlookiag the 
Government Tank. Post-Office,a handsome build- 
ing on the site of the famous Black Hole, which (as 
discovered by Mr. Bayne) stood on the north side, 
inside the gate in Dalhousie Square, facing Lall 
Bazaar, near the City Fountain. Here a pillar 
bore four tablets, afterwards placed on Job Char- 
nock's tomb in St. John’s Church-yard. 


St. Paul's Cathedral, or Metropolitan Church, 
2AT feet long, erected in Bishop Wilson's time; 
with several monuments; St. John's Old Cathedral 
(eld monuments); Old Mission Church, near Church 
Missionary House; St. Peter's or Fort Church; 
St. Andrew's Scotch Church; Roman Catholic 
Cathedral; St, Thomas Roman Catholic Church. 


Engineer College (formerly Sanskrit College); 
Bishop's College, near Botanical Gardens; Dalhousie 
Institute (busts) and Library. 


Metcalfe Hall; Secretariate, on site of Writers’ 
Buildings; Mint. 


University, founded 1867; Theatre; Bengal Club; 
Hindu, or Presidency College, founded 1855; Medical 
College, founded 1835; Hughli College, founded 
1836, by a Mahometan; Jesuits’ College; Asiatic 
Society and Museum, founded 1774, by Sir W. 
Jones; Bethune Society; General Assembly's In- 
stitution ; Geological Society and Museum ; Maho- 
medan Madrissa College, established 1780, by 
Hastings, to teach Arabic, &e. The Mahomedans 
have a Literary Society here. 


King of Oudh’s Palace, at Garden Reach. 


Horse Bazaar, Dog’s Hospital, Dock Yards. 
Suspension Bridge (over a rivulet which encircles 
the town) ; Tanks, especially the Loll Diggie. 

Imperial Museum, and site of the Industrial 
Exhibition of 1883-4, on the Meidan; Economical 
Museum for native products; New Sailors’ Home. 
Three good Hospitals, with a city pauper hospital, 
a hospital at Howrah, and a lunatic asylum at 
Bhowanpore; Gholaum Muhamed’s Mosque, and 
several other Mosques; Hindoo Temples and 
Pagodas; Gas Works; Forty-four Bazaars; and 
Jute and Cotton “Screws.” 

Botanical Gardens (on the left bank of the river), 
replanted since the late cyclones. The great 


Banyan tree has 300 stems, and is 1,000 feet round 
the outer branches, 
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Trape.—One-third of the total India trade (120 
millions) is done here, the exports being sugar, 
saltpetre, rice, linseed, indigo, tobacco, jute, 
shellac, cutch, buffalo horns, turmeric, hides, 
castor oll, cotton, tea, and opium (to Shanghai); 
with embalmed corpses of Mussulmans shipped 
for Meshid Ali and Kerbela, on the Euphrates. 
In the suburbs are several jute mills for making 
guuny bags, with cotton mills, Most of the 
fute goes to Dundee. In 1871-2, the imports 
from foreign ports amounted to 19} millions 
sterling, of which 154 millions were merchandise ; 
exports were 27% millions. There entered and 
cleared 821 vessels of 802,100 tons, and 870 vessels 
of 812,600 tons. In 1873-4, the total exports and 
imports were 43 millions; in 1874-5 they were 46% 
millions; in 1880, 52} millions, About 25,000 
coolies were shipped to Mauritius and Demerara. 


-Uwrrep Starrs ConsvL-GENERAL.--H. Mattson, 
Esq. 

Booxsetters.—Newman; Thacker, Spink, & Co.; 
Wyman’s, Tourists’ Guides and descriptions of 
Calcutta may be obtained. 


(AMUsEMENTS,VIz.:—Theatre, Concerts, Nautches, 
Jackal, Wild Buffalo, Boar, and Tiger Hunting (the 
Calcutta flunt keep a good pack of dogs here), Cheeta 
(Leopard) and Antelope coursing, Deer Stalking 
and Bustard Shooting, Horse Racing, Yachting, &c. 

Native Festivats are worth seeing. The Dus- 
serah (takes piace about the end of September), a 
Hindoo festivalwhich occupiesfour or five days. The 
Churuk Poojah, a Hindoo festival, which lasts four 
days, TheRuthJatra (theairing oftheimages),when 
Juggernant’s car is drawn by thousands of coolies. 
TheMohurram (Mahomedan festival), which occupies 
eight days, and is. celebrated with great pomp and 
splendour. The Buckra Fade, or Goat Sacrifice 
(Mahomedan festival). The Bhearer (Mahomedan 
festival). The scene exhibited on the banks of the 
Ganges on the evening of its celebration is truly 
magnificent. 


Nugtansours0op.—Howrah, across the Hooghly, 
the “ Southwark” of Calcutta, near the East India 
Railway Company's works and terminus and the 
new bridge; Dum Dum Barracks; Titteghur, a 
beautiful spot.for Calcutta residents, on Eastern 
Bengal line; Barrackpore (or Charnock), the 


Viceroy's Country Seat, past Kidderpore dockyard, 
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Rents.—Rs. 70 to Rs. 100 a month for moderate 
quarters. Up the country, Rs. 50 to Rs. 100. 

Warzp.—About £100,000 a year has been spent) 
on water supply and drainage; Calcutta, which 
stands low, nearly on a level with high water, 
is now sweet and clean. The drains and cesspools 
are covered in, and the contents brought to a pit 
outside the city; where the sewage is deodorised 
and used for agricultural purposes. These works 
(by Mr. W. Clarke, the engineer), erected in spite 
of native opposition, have reduced the mortality 
by one-half, saving 10,000 livesa year. Water is 
laid on to all the houses from reservoirs at 
Barrackpore, 80 that the trade of the water-carrier, 
or panee-wallah, is hardly called for. The old 
aqueducts are broken up. Fleas and bugs are 
troublesome. 

SanaTaRium For CaLourra.—Darjeeling Moun- 
tain, belonging to the Sinchulrange. Tnistemperate 
climate can be reached vid Sahibgunj on East Indian 
Rail, from which it is 165 miles distant. It stands 
7,800 feet above the level of the sea—thermometer, 
565°, Preparis Island, inthe Bay of Beuga!, has been 
recommended as a sanatarium. A scheme is on 
foot for reclaiming part of the Sunderbunds, at the 
mouth of the Ganges, which will greatly promote 
the health of the metropolis of India. 

In the Bay of Bengal is Port Blair, on the east 
aide of the S. Andaman Island, a convict settlement 
for India, about lat. 11° 42’; where the Earl of 
Mayo was assassinated, 1872. A telegraph cable is 
laid past this from Moulmein to Penang. 

LIST OF PRINCIPAL DATES AND GOVERNORS 
GENERAL. 
1498 Vasco de Gama arrives at Calicut. 
1601 English India Company's ships sail for India, 
1612 English factory at Surat. 
1641 Fort St. George built at Madras. 
1642 First English factory at Calcutta. 
1653 Madras made a Presidency. 
1668 Charles II. gives Bombay to the Company. 
1687 Pondicherry founded by the French. 
1698 Fort William buili at Calcutta. 
1751 Clive relieves Arcot. 
1156 Black Hole tragedy. 
1757 Battle of Plassy. ; 
1758 Clive, Governor of Bengal. 
1760 Vansittart, Governor of Bengal. 
1764 Battle of Buxar, 
1765 Clive, Governor of Bengal, second time, 
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1772 Warren Hastings, Governor-General, 
1785 Macpherson, Governor-General. 
1786 Lord Cornwallis, Governor-General. 
1793 Sir J. Shore, Governor-General. 


1798 Lord Mornington (Marquis of Wellesley), 
Governor-General. 


1799 Death of Tippoo Sahib. 

1803 Battle of Assaye. 

1805 Lord Cornwallis, Governor-General, 2nd time 
—— Sir G. Barlow, Governor-General. 

1807 Lord Minto, Governor-General. 


1813 Lord Moira (Marquis of Hastings), Governor- 
General. 


1823 Lord Amherst, Governor-General. 
Burmese war. 


1828 Lord W. Bentinck, Governor-General. (Mr- 
Canning had been nominated.) 

1833 Free trade with India. 

1885 Sir C. Metcalfe, Governor-General. 

1836 Lord Auckland, Governor-General. 

1839-42 Afghan War. 

1842 Lord Elienborough, Governor-General. 

1843 Scinde annexed. 

1844 Sir H. Hardinge, Governor-General. 

1846 Sikh war. 

1847 Lord Dalhousie, Governor-General. 

1849 Annexation of Punjab. 

1853 Burmah annexed. 

1856 Lord Canning, Governor-General. 


1857 Sepoy Mutiny begun at Barrackpore. Death 
of Havelock. 


1858 India transferred to Crown, Ist September. 
1861 Order of Star of India. 

1862 Lord Elgin, Viceroy. 

1863 Sir John Lawrence, Viceroy. 

1869 Lord Mayo, Viceroy (19th January). 
1869-70 Duke of Edinburgh in India. 

1872 Assassination of Lord Mayo (8th February). 
— Lord Northbrook, Viceroy. 

1874 Famine in Bengal, cost 6 millions. 

1875 The Prince of Wales visits India, 

1876 Lord Lytton, Viceroy. 

1877 The Queen proclaimed Empress of India. 
1877-8 Famine carried off 5} millions. 

1878 Indian regiments embarked for Malta. 
1879-80 War in Afghanistan. 

1880 Marquis of Ripon, Viceroy. 

1882 Indian Contingent sent to Egypt. 


1883 Calcutta Exhibition. Duke and Duchess of 
Connanght in India, 


First 
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PRESIDENCY ‘OF ‘BENGAL. 


Most of the following particilars are derived 
from the ‘Annual Patliamentary Statement of the 
Progress and ‘Conditions of “India; 
Statistics -relating -4o India (Parliamentary “Paper, 
1869) ; Hunter's Jmperial Gazetteer, and Thornton’s 
See also the Indian Traveller's 
Guide, published at the Bombay Gazette Office; 
anil the official Catalogue -of ‘Maps of’ the ‘British | 
Possessions in India, ‘by“T. ‘Sandtders, Esq., of the 
India Office—the -arrangement -of which ‘is -an 
excellent. key “to ail: the complicated divisions of 
the Peninsula. 

[Calcutta, Madras, and Bambay .are \the only 
oGicial: centres. with swbich the Secretary of State 
for India cosrespands directly ; and the distribution 
of places in the three short Gazetteer Lists-of. this 
Overland Guide .is moade, arith few exceptions, 
on this principle.) 


Gazetteer of India. 


There are three BengalsIst, the “Presidency 
at large, comsisting ofeveryuaing outside the other 
two Presidencies; 2nd, the Lient.:Gevernorship of 
Bengal, or the:Lower:Provinges; 3rd, the Province 
of Bengal, or Presidency Division, near Caleutta. 

OFFICIAL AuTHoRrtis.—Lieutenant-Governor, 
The Hon. A. R. Thompgon, C.S.1.,‘C.LE., 1877, 
assisted by twelve Members: of ‘Counell, “Hngiish 
and Native. Seeretary ‘to ‘Goverament, H. C. 
Levinge, “Hq. Georetaries—General -and ‘Revenue, 
H. Reynolds, Esq.; Judicial and Potttical, F. 
Peacotk, Esq. ;Finantial, C; Macaulay; Esq., M.A. 

Bengal, or the Lower Provinces, under a 
Lieutenant Governor at Belvedere, Calcutta, was 


first acquired ‘by “Clive, 1797, ~end -eonsists 
of thelower -parts ofthe Ganges-and Brahma. 
rpeotra,-most-of whieh’ is-a tieh-plain,-260-miles 
|-wide, bordered by ‘hills; taking ‘in’ Upper-and 
'Lower ‘Bengal. ‘At ‘the -census of *3871 ' {the 
first regular -one ever taken), ‘the population 
was’ found to be 66;897,000,-whereas the estimated 
-poptiation was ofly43} millions; arf atlthe oalea- 
lations based on-this estimate-were s0“fer-wrong. 
Oné-half of the’ Presidency is-the- most densely 
poptilated in the-world, ranging from’ 800 ‘to 570 
the ‘square mite, af Burdwan, Patna, c. -Of the 
swhole-poptilation, 21 -miflions are ‘Mahomedans. 
Much of the opium, which -contributes-so'largely 
to the-revenue, is grown ‘by the-Bengal govern 
ment,end brought to the two great centres, Patna 
and Benares; the latter, however, being just-out- 
‘side Bengal proper. “Tobaeco és: grown -in almost 
every ‘district. The-native-states of Cooch Behar, 
‘Hl Tipperah, Cuttack ‘Mehals, Chota -Nagpore 
Mehals,and Sikkim, are wader the Lieat-Gover- 
nor’s rale. 

Revenue of the’Presitency (1880), 18}: miitlions ; 
expenditure, 7} millions. Opium ‘(exported -et 
Calcutta) produced 7 niillions, Land 3} millions, 
‘Salt (duty 2re. 14an.) 2} mitlions. ‘The Salt Cus- 
toms Frontier line'is abolished. Cotton goods are 
made -at‘Santipore, ‘where ‘they ‘have’ been seated 
for ‘many -years; ‘Cotton earpets-at Rengpore; 
Sill-at: Beerbhoom. 

Schools 33,880, with 819,000 scholars. There 
are 40 native Papers, including 18 in Calcutta, one 
of which is the Thetstic Quarterly"Review, of the 
Brabmo Samaj party. 


. 
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1.—The Districts under British rule, in this Presidency and the Provinces’ lying: outside the other two 


‘Presidenties, are made up from possessions acquired as under:— 


| pres in ‘Bundelcund, «c. 


TeRgirory. 


‘Twenty-four Pergunnahs (i.e. Calcutta and its suburbs) 
Burdwan, Midnapoor, Chittgong .. 
Bengal, Bahar, &c. 
L¥kese with Masulipatam, the. pany’ ce 
vand North Cirears, as mentioned ranger Madras, were the first 
fimportant acquisitions in.Lidia, all made by:Lord Clive,] 
Zewindary Of BORAT CS acssarannsessocrsssosnsenae 
Paulo. Penang (now Straits Settlements). 
Gorruckpoor, Lower ‘Dooab, Bareilly, 4:¢..... 


EC, naseconss cece: 


Knmeen and part of the Teriac.. 


mere... 
Districts on the Nerhudda, Patna, Sumbhuipoer (ast of Nagpore ¢) 
Singapoor 


Serampore (by purchase). 


FROM-WHOM ACQUIRED, 


Nabob of Bengal. 
Ditto. 
‘The Mogul. 


Vizier of Orde. 

King of Queda (Malacca) 
Vizier of Oude. 

The Peishwa. 

Rajah of Berar. 

Nepal. 


.| Peishwa. 


Dowlat Rao'Seindia. 
Rajah of Berar. 
Rajah of Johore. 
Holland. 


"1846 | Julinder Doab “| Dhuleep Singh. 
1847 Annexed, 
1849 Ditto. 
1849 Lapeed territory. 
1860 Ditto. 
4852 Burmah, 
1834 Nepoor Annexed. 
21835 | Odeypoor 
(4956 | Oude..:.... Annexed. 
STATE PENSIONERS. 
«Prinees 6f the House of Delhi. Rajah of Benares. 
‘Nawaub:of Bengal. Ranee of the Punjab. 
‘Ameers of Sinde. Rajah of. Coorg. 
“Princes of the House of Tippoo { “King of Oude. 
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|AREA IN| 


POPULA- | ANNUAL 
STATES. LOCALITY, SQUARE TE. 
Mitge«| TIO REVENUE, 
Alee Mohun, or Rajpoor Ali Malwa, or Central India, £ 


Bhawlpoor, or Bhawalpore 


Bhopal .... Central India .. 
Bullubgurh Next to Delhi .. 
Bundelcund Central India . 
Ditto eee 
North-east Frontier 
Ditto 
Orissa 


Ditto | 
Furracknuggur Next to Delhi 
Golab Singh's Dominions Cashmere .... | 
Gurwhal North-west Provinces 
Central India. 


on the River Nerbudda| 


Next to Delhi .. 
Cis-Sutlej.. 


Mostly Cis-Sutl 
few Trans-Sutlej 
‘The Deccan 


Ditto. 


Central India. .. 
Ditto 
Trans-Sutlej.. 
Near Delhi .. . 
North-east Frontier . 7,584 | 76,000 1,425 
North Bengal .. 54,000 
Central India . 1,348 
Near Delhi .. “a 
Rajpoot States (including Jeypore, Marwar, 
Oodeypore) 120,268 
Rampore . 
Rutlam . 
Saugor and Nerbudda Territories 
Seeta Mow 
Shahpoora 
Sikh Protect tat 


South-west Frontier of 
Sikkim . 
Tipperah, 


895,000 
1,151,900 
7,000 


* For the population, &c, 


3. GAZETTEER OF PRINCIPAL PLACES 
IN THE PRESIDENCY OF BENGAL, &c., 
OUTSIDE THE BOMBAY AND MADRAS 
PRESIDENCIES, 

Including Bengal Proper, or Lower Provinces, 

North-West Provinces, Oude, the Punjab, Kash- 

mir, Central Provinces, Central India, Rejpoo- 

tana, Indore, Berar, Hyderabad, or the Nizam's 

Territory, and British Burmah.—For Mysore and 

Coorg, see Madras Presidency. 

For Chief Post Offices, see list, page 66. 


» See remark on page 70. 


Abbottabad, in the Hazara district of the 
Punjab, 22 miles north of Hurripore: a canton- 
ment, and sudder station, in a healthy spot ona 
plain, between the Indus and Jhelum, 3,000 feet 
above the sea, near the Sulhud Pass; named after 
Major Abbott, Deputy Commissioner in 1848, 
Population, 4,500. AChurchhere, Rawul Pindee 
and Peshawur, Cashmere, and the Himalayas, are 
near at hand. The Hazara, or Hurzara, country 
is a frontier diatrict of alpine glaciers and snows 
in its upper part, 10,200 feet high at Machai Peak, 
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Here the Pathan or Pushtu-speaking tribes gave 
some trouble in 1868, and Captain Ruxton was 
killed. It was finally settled by Colonel Keyes. 
A survey made by Colonel Johnstone shows the 
true course of the Indus here to be further north 
than as usually shown by the maps. 


Aboo, Abu, or Mount Aboo, in Rajpootana, 
the head-quarters of the Marwar political agency 
of Rajpootana,in the Aravulli range, 49 miles from 
Deesa, the nearest railway station. Observatory, 
3,948 feet high; highest peak, 5,655 feet. It was 
ceded, 1845, by the Rao of Serohi, on condition 
that no cows or pigeons were killed on the hill. 
A sanatarium, established 1847, stands 4,500 feet 
above the sea, near the pretty Nuki Talao (or 
Nail Tank) Lake, with a bazaar, postoffice, 
barracks, church, and the Lawrence Asylum, 
for the children of European soldiers, who are 
trained for the survey and telegraph depart- 
ments. The Sebool was first opened 1864. 
It is a very healthy spot, the deathe among 
the children being only 8 per 1,000, againat 91 on 
the plains. Average temperature, 69°; rain, 60 
inches. At Dilwada is a Hindoo place of pilgrim- 
age, with the Temples of Vimalashah, &,, built in 
the thirteenth century, of richly-carved white 
marble, said to have cost their Jain founders30to 
40 millions sterling.—(Col. Tod's Western India). 

Afghanistan.—Seo Cabul. 

Agra, in the North-West Provinces; seat of a 
revenue commissioner and Agent, a sudder court, 
collectorate, military command, and railway station 
on the East Indian Rail, 906 miles north-west 
of Calcutta, by a branch of 15 miles outof the main 
line, 115 miles from Dethi, 750 from Bombay, by 
road, and 1,123 by rail Population, 160,200. 
Bailway, Beanmont's, Lawrie's, and other Hotels; 
club; travellers’ bungalow ; bazaar ; three banks; 
Agra press office; churches, chapels, mission 
houses ; bridge of boate,on the Jumna. This old 
seat of the Emperor Akbar, and late capital of the 
North-West Provinces, till the removal to Allaha- 
bad, stands on the south bank of the Jumna, and is 
about 4 miles by 3.miles, with a mosted red granite 
embattled Fort, about 2 miles in cirouit, on the 
river, captured by Lake, 1803, when a cylindrical 
gun was taken, 14 feet long, weighing 90,000lbs., 
with a ball of 1,500lbs, Within this Fort are the 
Judgment Hall (now an armonry) with 3 fine 
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chairs, and Somnaath Gates, and a throne rgpm, 
once the presence chamber, where Shah Johan was 
confined by his son, Aurungzebe; Shah Jehan’s 
glass palace, or Shish Mehal, with gilt cupolas, gold 
and blue tracery, and mosaic work; thesmall Motee 
Musjid, or Pearl Mosque, of pure white marble; 
and the large Jumma Musjid, marked by three 
domes, The river, sometimes half a mile wide, 
dries up in the hot months, Here the Duke of 
Edinburgh held the groat Durbar, 1870, Large 
Cantonments. Public buildings are—Govern- 
ment House, with two wings; the Metcalfe Testi- 
monial, in honour of Lord Metcalfe, some time 
Lieut.-Governor, having dancing aud supper halls, 
anda library; Government College, in the Gothio 
style, for English and Oriontal literature, estab- 
lished 1823; St. John s Church Missionary Colleges 
Havelock Chapel and Library, 1873; St. Peter's 
Roman Catholic College; Medical College; the 
central convict Prison, where 3,000 are employed 
in printing, weaving, paper-making &0.; and 
Thomason and other hospitals. 


The old city walls, extending 7 miles by 3, take in 
many remainsof suburban palaces, baths, mosques, 
the Mausoleum of Edmadood Dowla and other 
tombs, Hindoo temples, and a tank, now dry, about 
53 feet square. Two handsome tombs, on theSecun- 
dra Road,have been converted into orphan schools; 
beyond which is the Mausoleum of Akbar, 100 feet 
high, on massive arches, 12 feet thick, surrounded 
by a piazza, and gardens of orange, banana, tama- 
rind, peepul, and other trees. At the end of the 
Strand Road, 2miles,is the famous Taj Mehal, the 
greatsight here,a mausoleum, built by Shah Jehan, 
for his beautiful queen, Nur Jehan, or Moomtaze 
Zamanee, the Light ofthe World; agracefuldomed 
structure of polished white marble, as fresh as 
when first built, carefully finished in every part 
and decorated with rich mosaics on a white ground 
inlaid with jasper, agate, cornelian, and other pre- 
cious stones; the work of Florentine artists, about 
1630, some of whom are buried in the Romen 
Catholic cathedral. The tombs of the Emperor and 
his queen lie under the central dome, inside an 
octagonal screen of arabesque work, 24 feet each 
side. The gardens contain fine old trees and foun- 
tains and reservoirs, within walls, 964 feet by 329 
feet. The Mausoleum in the middle stands on 


a marble terrace, 400 feet square, 60 feet hig! 
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190 feet square, with minerets 100 feet high at 
each corner, over which rises the gilt central 
dome, 260 fect high, 70 feet diameter. About 
20,000 men were employed on the work for 
twenty-two years, at a cost of 3 millions of money. 


The hospital and several other buildings were 
burnt or damaged in the Mutiny, 1856-7, till Col. 
Greathead got possession of the city. Yellow and 
blue dyed cotton goods are made. The Toondla 
Junction, on the main line, is 18 miles off. Indigo 
and jute are produced here. The Agra Canal to 
Delhi, 140 miles long, on the west side of the 
Jumna, was begun in 1868, and partly opened 1874. 


Agra to Jeypore, 144 miles, is reached in 24 
hours, vid Futtehpore Sikri, 23 miles (the favourite 
retreatof Akbar), Bhurtpore, &c. The Rajpootana 
Railway from here, on the metre gauge of 3 
feet 3§ inches, passes Jeypore (where a line from 
Delhi, vi@ Rewaree and Ulwur, comes in), the Sam- 
hur Salt Lake (now belonging to Government), 
and Ajmeer; thence round by Neemuch and 
Indore, to Khundwa, on the Great Indian Penin- 
sula main line, The Khasi Hill tribes, near Agra, 
are reported to build stones and monuments, of 
avery Druid-like character. 


Ajmere, in Rajpootana, 220 miles south-west of 
Delhi, 64 miles from Jeypore (the nearest station), 
615 from Bombay, 1,040 from Calcutta: the seat 
of a commissioner for Ajmere and Mhairwarrah ; 
with a government school, arsenal, and @ sane- 
tarium on Taregurh Hill. Population,28,785, The 
Mayo College, for sons of Thakoors and chiefs, is 


well supported. Formerly a seat of the Emperor 
of Delhi, but half-rained bythe Mahrattas. Ruins 
of fine Hindu Temples—one fronted by a Mo slem 
addition. Here the stone for the T’aj Mahal was 
got. The Shekawattee desert lies to the north. 
Rail to Erinpoora, Mount Aboo, Deesa, and 
Ahmedabad. Rail to Nusseerabad Cantonment, 
16 miles (thence to Deolee, 52 miles), Neemuch, 


Indore, Khundwan. 
Ajodhya,—See Fyzabad. 


Akola, in West Berar (Hyderaba Assigned 
Districts) : the head-quarters of the Commissioner, 
and a railway station (Great Indian Peninsula 
Rail), 363 miles from Bombay, 156 miles from 
It has a dak, 


Nagpore. Population, 15,000. 
wad private bungalows; commissioners’ offices ; 
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a church, town hall, and clubroom; and salt 
wells on the River Purana, supplied from a sub- 
terranean lake, Roads to Bassim, among hills 
of 2,000 feet, 14 miles; to Akote, 27 miles, a cotton 
market, with carved buildings. Population, 14,000. 


Akyab, in Burmah, 550 miles south-east of 
Calcutta, across the ‘Bay of Bengal: the seat of 
the commissioner of Arracan. A church, 8 hotels, 
hospital, government school. The district in- 
cludes Arracan, Ramree, and Sandoway, acquired 
1825, Rice, tea, tobacco, lac, and teak, are exported. 
Population, 33,990. December and January cool ; 
May to October wet. 


Alipore, Alipur, or Allypore, a cantonment 
3 miles from Calcutta, containing a gao! for 1,000 
convicts, to which the court adjourns from 
Calcutta. Here are Belvedere, the residence of the 
Lieut.-Governor of Bengal, and the offices of the 
Commiasioner of the Soonderbuns. Army clothing 
is made. 


Aliwal, in the Punjab, on the Sutlej; where 
Sir Harry Smith, of Aliwal, defeated the Sikhs, 
28th January, 1846, after a doubtful action at Bhud~ 
diwal on the 20th. : 


Allahabad, the capital of North-West Provin- 
ces, and seat of the Lieut.-Governor; head of are- 
venue circuit and district, amilitary command, and 
a railway station (on East Indian Rail), where the 
Sabbulpore branch turns off to Bombay (845 miles 
distant), at the junction of the blue Jumna and 
dirty Ganges; 630 miles from Calcutta, 386 miles 
from Delhi, 340 feet above sea. Population, 
148,650. Bridge of boats, now superseded by the 
railway. Steamers to Calcutta; barges to Delhi. 
Transit, dak, and bullock trains ere made up 
The letter boxes at the station are cleared 
by peons riding on bicycles—a new thing. 
Kellner’s, Lawrie's, and other Hotels. Near the 
station are an institute, theatre, baths, gardens, 
for the use of the men. Buildings are springing 
up at the new English suburb of Canningstown, 
with its wide, well-planted streets. Rain June to 
September; and heat up to 110° and 118°. Nynee 
Tal, the nearest hill station. 


Here are a cantonmeft, college, hospital, 
churches, three banks, club, bazaar, theatre, gaol, 
and government offices in the strong and hand= 
some Fort, built by Akbar for this “City of God,” 
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asthe name signifies. It is finely placed at the 
head of the Dooab, or country between the two 
rivers; and has much picturesque scenery on 
the rocky banks of the Jumna, and among the 
groves of the surrounding country, dotted with 
villas and bungalows. The Muir University Col- 
Vege, for the cultivation of Oriental literature, was 
begun 1872. Here are Sultaun Khossor's, or 
Kushru’s, Cavarenseri,a fine cloistered quadrangle; 
some old tombs, including the mausoleum of the 
Ranee; the Jumma Masjid and other mosques, The 
Fort of red stone, approached by a very handsome 
gate, contains the Residency, and Akbar's Palace 
{now a depét and armoury), and the Asoka pillar 
or iron olub of Bhin Sen, in the Chalee Satoom 
temple, over a sacred cave much visited by pil- 
grims, and said to have a subterranean passage to 
Benares, traversed by a third river, the Sereswati, 
seen only by the eye of faith. There are few 
Tanufactores, but it stands at a new railway centre 
weil fitted for trade. The district produces 
eotton, sugar, indigo, with diamonds from Bun- 
delound. The great Mag Mela fair of 14th De. 
ember is much frequented by pilgrims, who 
come here as to a holy place, because of the 
meeting of the rivers. Here Lord Canning 
held a Durbar after the mutiny, 1859, and distri- 
buted three millions in presents to loyal chiefs. 
The Jumna, 800 miles long, comes down from a 
peak of the Himalayas, 10,860 feethigh. Allahabad 
is on the Great Trunk Road, and is said to mark 
the site of Palibrotha, or Prayaga. 


Aluyghur, or Allygurh, a civil and military 
post, and a railway station (East Indian Rail), in 
the Dooab, North-West Provinces, 941 miles from 
Calcutta, 331 miles from Allahabad, 80 miles from 
Delhi. Population, 30,000. Cantonments near 
Coel, an old town, 4 milesoff; church, gaol; 
treasury, factory for mail carts; and a Fort taken 
by Lord Lake, 1803, and from the sepoys, 1858. 
Several indigo factories in the neighbourhood. 


The Allygurh Gazette of 1870 contained some 
remarkable Letters by a native, Syud Ahmed, 
giving an account of his visit to Europe. At 
Rajghat, 30 miles on the Allighur and Chundausi 
branch of the Oude and Rohilkund Rail, is a via- 
duct, across the Ganges, on thirty-three spans of, 
93 feet each, resting on iron wells sunk through 
the sand, clay, silt, and kunkar. 
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Almorah, or Almora, the capital of Kumaon, 
or Kumaoon; seat ofa commissioner, in North-West 
Provinces, and a hill station in the Himalayas, 
5,340 feet above sea, 900 miles from Calcutta, 90 
miles north of Bareilly. Population, 6,200. A 
stone-built town about 1 mile long; having Fort 
Moira and Military lines; gaol in the old palace 
of the Rajahs; church and chapel, Hindoo 
temples; with tea plantations, goverment iron 
works; and Forts Hastinga, London, &c., in the 
neighbourhood. Cantonment at Hawilbagh, 5 
miles. Good shooting and fishing. It belonged 
to the Ghoorkas, for a time, till annexed 1815. 
The snowy peaks of the Himalayas are ten stages 
distant, 20,000 feet above sea and upwards to 
25,660 feet at Nanda Devi. There is a pass over 
them, 18,000 feet high, to Lake Mansarowar’ in 
Thibet, the sacred lake, at or near which the great 
Rivers Ganges, Indus, and Brahmapootra rise. 
It was lately examined by a surveying Pundit, 
despatched by Major Montgomerie, who pene- 
trated to Rudok in north-west Thibet, passing 
lakes of salt and borax on a plateau, 15,000 feet 
above the sea, 


Ambala.—See Umballa, 

Amherst, in Tenasserim, Burmah, 20 miles 
south of Moulmein, 

Amravati, or Amraoti—See Qomrawut- 
tee. 

Amritsar.—See Umritsur, 

Andaman Islands, in the Bay of Bengal: a 
commissionership and the seat of a convict settle- 
ment, at Port Blair, 400 miles south-west of Ran- 
goon, first chosen, 1868,for the Sepoy rebels. There 
are about 7,700 convicts, and 1,400 military and 
police; some thousand acres of jungle have been 
cleared, of which much is undet cultivation. A 
church has been built. The ticket-of-leave system 
is worked with success, Only convicts trans- 
ported for life are to be sent here. Here Lord 
Mayo, the Viceroy, on a visit of inspection, was 
assassinated by a convict, 8th February, 1872, A 
lighthouse has been bullt on the Cocos Island, to 
thenorth. The Nicobar Islands, about 250 miles 
south-east, have been added to the convict settle- 
ments, and contain barracks at Camorta, &&., a 
hospital, and cotton plantations, 


Arracan. See Akyab, 
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Arrah, the chief tows of Shahabad district, in 
Bengal; and a railway station (East Indian Rail), 
484 miles from Calcutta, 37 miles west of Patna, 
between the Soane and Ganges. German mission, 
Government school, dispensary, jail, opium office, 
&o. Population, 43,000. The billiard room was 
gallantly defended against three thousand muti- 
neers, in 1857, by Messrs. Wake and Boyle and 
twenty Sikhs, till relieved by Sir V. Eyre. 


Asnee, a cavalry depét, in the Punjab, near 
Dera Ismael Khan. 


Assam, or Asam, on the North-East Frontier 
of Bengal: a commissionership (including Cooch 
Behar and Sylhet, added 1874), in the Brahmapootra 
valley, under the Himalayas, ina corner between 
Burmah and Thibet, ceded by the Burmese, 1826. 
Area, 30,000 square miles. Tea was discovered 
here, 1826, by the Messrs. Bruce, in the first Bur- 
mese war, and was planted 1834. The teaplanta- 
tions cover a space of 814,000 acres, 75,000 being 
cultivated, partly reclaimed from the jungle, and 
employing 46,000 coolies. Chlorodyne is good for 
jungle fever. Other productions are rhea, or 
China grass (better than the best Russian hemp), 
india-rubber, silk. Good india-rubber, or caou- 
chouchas beenintroduced for cultivation.—(Report, 
1873.) Gowhaity, the seat of the commissioner, 
is 455 miles north-east of Calcutta. Its nearest 
railway station is Goalundo, on Eastern Bengal 
Rail, 151 miles from Calcutta; then by water 
up the river. The Duffia, Naga, and other hill 
tribes are on the Thibet border. Elephant, tiger, 
buffalo, rhinosceros, deer, snipe, and other sport. 


Attock, in the Panjab, on the Indus, 44 miles 
east-south-esst of Peshawur (Punjab Rail), 800 
feet above sea, where the river begins to be 
navigable. Here are « strong-looking Fort, built 
by Akbar, 1581; a bridge of boats; a viaduct, and 
a tunnel road under the river. The Cabool River 
joins the Indus near this, through the Khyber 
Pass, by which Alexander marched, and which was 
traversed by the British in the Afghan wars of 
1889-42 and 1879-80, Khyrabad is on the opposite 
hills, Attock signifies “forbidden,” it being 
unlawful for a Hindoo to croas the fords of the 
Indus. Near this is Moore's rich valley of 
“‘Hassun Abdaul,” or Hoosar Abdool, where 
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the “Light of the Harem," in Lalla Rookh. 
Here the Punjab camp of exercise was formed, 
1873. The Indus, from Attock to the sea, was 
first surveyed by Capt. Wood, R.N., who ¢is- 
covered the source of the Oxus, 1838, and died 
1871. He traced the Orus to Lake Pamir or 
Sirikul, In a valley 16,000ft. above the sea, among 
hills 3,000 feet higher—a district called by the 


| natives “Bam-y-Dunya,” or Roof of the World. 


Augur, a Cantonment for the ‘Central India 
Horse, 30 miles north-east of Mehidpore. 


Azimghur, a civil station, and military post, in 
North-West Provinces, between the Ganges and 
Ghogra, 80 miles north of Benares, 450 miles from 
Caleutta. Church, dispensary, opium office, can- 
tonment, bridge of boats on the Tonse. Founded 
1620, by Azim Khan, and overrun by the sepoys, 
1857. Cotton goods are made; several indigo 
factories, Population, 15,000. 


Azimgunge, 4 terminal station on Oude and 
Rohilkuud Rail (now belonging to Government}, 
27 miles from Nulhatee, on the East Indian line, 
where you change for the Government line. Cross 
the River Buggaruttee, or Baghrattee, for Atim= 
gunge, Moorsheduabad, and Berhampore. 


Backergunge, a district in Bengal; with a 
sudder court at Burrisaul, 185 miles east of Cal- 
catta, near the eust mouth of the Ganges. 


Badnera, or Budnaira, in Berar, a station 
on the Great Indian Peninsula Rail, 136 miles, 
from Bhosawul Junction, where the Amraoti State 
line joins. ‘ 

Badrinath, or Budreenath, 25 miles east of 
Srenuggur, in Gurwhul, near a sulphur spring, 
North-West Provinces, in the Himalayas: a temple 
on the Alucanunda, a feeder of the Ganges, in a 
valley 10,300 fect above sea, much visited by 
Hindoo pilgrims, worshippers of the ‘‘ Lord Siva.’” 
Within a short distance are the Kedarnath and 
other temples; and mountain peaks 22,000 and 
28,000 feet high. 

Baitool, in Central Provinces: a civil and 
military post, and seat of a deputy-commissioner, 
under the Sautpoora hills, near the Nerbudda, 112 
miles from Nagpore (Great Indian Peninsula 
Rail), 400 miles;from Bombay, 3,000 feet above 


Jehanghir wanders with the beautiful Nourmahal, 


sea.) Cantonment.at Budnoor, 3 miles, 
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Balasore, is a district in Orissa, in the South 
Cuttack district, Bengal; 145 miles south-west of 
Calcutta, in the Bay of Bengal, on the River Boora- 
bullung Docks for coasters, salt works, and 
American mission. Keonjhur is anative state near 
this. In the terrible hurricane of 1831, 22,500 per- 
‘sons were drowned; besides thousands who died of 
starvation. That of 1882 broke 9 miles inland and 
committed great raveges. Population, 20,265. 

Bancoorah, or Bograh, a civilstation, in West 
Bardwan, Bengal; 100 miles from Calcutta, 32 
miles from Raneegunge (East Indian Rail), 80 
miles from Burdwan, on the River Dalkeesore. 
Manufactures of indigo, shellac, &. A large 
kutchery, government school, and hospital and 
barrack for police. Population, 17,000. 

Banda, a civil and military station under 
Allahabad, and the capital of South Bundelkund, 
North-West Provinces, on the River Keyn, or Cane, 
90m. W.N.W. of Allahabad, 610 miles from Cal- 
cutta; ceded to the East India Company in 1803, 
Cantonments ; church, restoredsince the Mutiny ; 
palace of the titular Rajah. It stands under a red 
granite hill, 300 feet high. Population, 28,980. 
Kirwee is in the distriot. 

Bankipore, a chaplaincy, near Dinapore, Ben- 
gal, and a dépét for Behar opium, 

Banswarra, a native state in Rajputana, near 
Meywar, 76 miles from Neemuch; 128 miles from 
Mhow. It has the battlemented Palace of the 
Rawul, and some temples, 

Baraset, or Barrasut, 4 civil station in 
Bengal, 15 miles north-east of Calcutta, 8 miles 
from the Hooghly. 

Bareilly, or Bareli, chief town of Rohilkund, 
North-West Provinces, and seat of the commis- 
sioner, revenue circuit, military command, &c., on 
the Ramgunga, or Jood, 140 miles north-east of 
Agra. Population, 113,420, Well-built canton- 
ments; church and chapels; college ; bank; hotel; 
central prison; old and new forts. It was taken, 
1858, by Lord Clyde, ufter the murder of the 
judges, Robertson and Raikes, and other gentle- 
men, by the sepoys, Furniture, gold and silver 
tinsel, and perfumery are made. 

Baroda, a Residency in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, but under the Governor-General, 1,230 
miles frem Caleutta.—See Bombay Presidency. 
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Barrackpore, in Bengal, 16 miles north of 
Calcutta, on the Hooghly: a cantonment, and the 
country seat of the Viceroy, in an English-looking 
Park of 250 acres, containing fine trees, a mena- 
eerie, aviary, race-course, and gheuts, down to the 
river; and the grave of Lady Canning. Church, 
school, and hotel, and cantonments for English 
troops stationed here since 1857, The natives call 
it Achanuck, from Jacob Charnock, the founder of 
Calcutta, who had a bungulow here, 1689. Popu- 
lation, 39,820, Hot and moist, with 60 inches of 
rain. Serampore, Cossipore, and Dum Dum are 
near. 


Barrakur, a station on the Chord Line of 
the East Indian Rail, 144 miles from Calcutta. 


Bassein, in Pegu: a port, and seat of a deputy, 
commissioner, on the west branch of the Irrawadi, 
100 miles west of Rangoon, and 60 miles from the 
Bay of Bengal; taken 1852. Mission churches, 
chapels, and Hotels. Population, 30,000. The 
Port of Dathousie is nearer the sea, in the river's 
mouth ; opposite which is the new Alguada Light, 
on a reef off Cape Nograis, built at a cost of 
£100,000. November to January, cool. 


Bassim, in West Berar. Population, 8,530.— 
See Akola, 


Baxar.—See Buxar, 


Boeehea, 14 milesfrom Arrah, East Indian Rail; 
near Bechea House, a castle-like place, belonging to 
Messrs. Thomson and Co., whose indigo and linseed 
works are here. 


Beejapore, a station an East Indian Rail, 178 
miles from Calcutta. 


Beerbhoom, a district in Bengal, containing 
Sooree, the sudder court, and Rampore Haut, on 
East Indian Rail, 137 miles north-west of Calcutta, 
A government school ; with several coal and iron 
works, silk and indigo factories, in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Behar, or Bahar, a district in Bengal, 35 miles 
south-east of Patna, containing Gya, or Gayah, the 
sudder station, 290 miles north-west of Caloutte. 
It is a picturesque tract, and is part of a rich 
province in the valley of the Ganges, once reigned. 
over by the powerful kings of Magadha, acquired 
from Shah Alum, 1765, and partly annexed to 
Patna and Monghyr. Population, 48,970, Opiam, 
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sugar, indigo, and tobacco are raised; and spirits, 
perfumery, and salt made. A line of granite hills, 
covered with forest, here stretches off towards 
Bombay. Wolves are found in this part, the killing 
of which the natives think brings bad luck, At 
Sasseram is a fine Mausoleum of Shere Shah, the 
founder of the Afghan dynasty of Soor ; it stands 
fn a Tank, 1 wile round. This was the centre of 
the threatened Famine of 1874, including Patna, 
Bhaugulpore, Rejahshaye, Burdwan, with Benares 
(in N.W. Provinces) ; a district of 200,000 towns and 
villages, with a population of 67,000,000. The 

* famine was averted at a timely cost of 6} millions 
sterling. About 1,000,000 tons of grain were sent, 
without disturbing trade, to 180 relief centres, 
inhabited by 4 million people ; by tens of thonsands 
of carts, bullocks, camels, elephants, and boate. 
At one time 1# million people were employed in 
making 4,000 miles of road. 


Benares, on the Ganges, North-West Provin- 
ces: a holy Hindoo city, district, revenue circuit, 
agency, divisional command, and station on East 
Indian Rail (vid a branch from Moghul Serai 
Junction to Rajghat station), 541 miles north-west 
of Calcutta, 987 from Bombay. Population, 199,700, 
rising at times to 300,000, of whom one-tenth are 
Brahmins. Civil lines, theatre, and cantonment 
at Secrole, 3 miles. Missionary churches and 
chapels (English and Hindoostanee) at Secrole and 
Segra, Cavalry at Sultanpore,13 miles. Clarke's 
and other hotels; steamers on the Ganges; dak, 
bullock, and other conveyances; bank; bridge of 
boats; English and tropical vegetables, Dry 
clay and sandy soil. 


This old seat of Hindoo learning and science is 
finely placed on the Ganges, 600 to 900 yards wide, 
on the site of Devasdasa, or City of Kasi, founded 
1600 3.c., and extends 3 miles along the river, the 
banks of which are lined with ghauts (steps), 
shrines, and temples, founded by wealthy rajabs, 
bankers, and merchants, where crowds of devotees 
are always washing. Its narrow arcaded streets, 
containing some well-built stone and brick 
houses, swarm with Brahmins, fakirs, beggars, 
holy bulls, and monkeys. It is divided into sixty 
wards, under a native police. There are 5,000 
Hindoo temples and pagodas dedicated by native 
princes, with hospitals and asylums; besides 270 
mosques, built by the Mahomedan emperors of 
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Delhi, sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, who 
endeavoured to moslemise the city by building 
over many of the Hindoo shrines. 


One mosque, the Musjeed of Aurungzebe, at the 
Madhoray Ghat, mark ed by eight slender minarets 
147 feet high, and only 12 feet broad at the base, 
surrounds the copper spires of the temple of 
Shiva, or Bisheshwar, at Saranath, standing 
over a sacred Hindoo well, and 47 blocks of stone, 
much venerated. Notice aleo the burning ghaute, 
where the dead ere burnt te ashes, and where 100 
bodies are thrown daily into the river; the Doorga. 
Koond temple and its monkeys; the temple at 
Ghoosala ghaat, built by aMahratta princess, 1796 ; 
the Jain temple; the Observatory, built 16£0, by Jai 
Singh, or the Emperor Akbar; the temple of Maha- 


deo; thegrain market; andthe ruinsinthe suburbs. 
Other buildings are—a Sanscrit college, founded 
1792; the government normal college, or Queen’s 
college, 1856 ; Church Missionary Society's college, 
founded by a Hindoo, Rajah Jay Narrayun, 1814; and 
their orphan schools at Segra; the London Mis- ° 
sionary and Baptist Missions; a central prison; also 
the Wards’ Institute, established by government, 
for young princes during minority, their estates 
meanwhile being put under improved management. 
In 1857, the sepoys rose, but the city was 
saved by the exertions of Messrs. Tucker an@ 
Gubbins, the civilians, assisted by Colonel Neill; 
whose party retired to Raj ghaut fort, which they 
held till relieved by Lord Clyde. Here are 
manufactures of silk, cotton, dye goods, gold 
and silver lace or kincobs, shawls, Hindoo 
paintings and books, brass work (kept bright 
with tamarind use), and trade in opium, indigo, 
diamonds, &c. It is one of the two government 
centres for ‘“‘Bengal” opium. Hastings came 
here in 1781 to put the Rajah Cheyt Singh under 
arrest, and was nearly captured himself. The 
present Maharajah’s palace is at Ramnaghur, or 
Ramnuggur (population, 9,000), 1 mile across the 
Ganges, close to a well-carved'l'emple, He is one 
of the richest zemindars in India, having tens of 
thousunds of tenants under him; with goed 
shooting and fish preserves. Mr. Cherry, the Resi- 
dent, was murdered at Secrole, by the Nabob of 
Oude,1799, Chunar is 16 miles higher up the river. 


Berar, or the Hyderabad Assigned Dis- 
tricts, province in the north division of the 
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Nizam’s Territories, near the Taptee, held in trust 
since 1853, for debts due to the supreme govern- 
ment. It is a commissionership, under the Resi- 
dent at Hyderabad, comprising Oomrawattee, 
Ellichpore,and Woon, in East Berar; and Akolah, 
Booldanah,’and Bassim (formed 1868), in West 
Berar, About 25 per cent. of the area is devoted 
tocotton. Inthe east part there is a coalfield of| 
40 square miles; and at Akolah, on the Purana, 
are salt wells fod by asubterraneau lake. A Berar 
Gazetteer has been edited by Mr. A. U. Lyell. 


Berhampore, s civil station in Lower Bengal, 
on the Hooghly, 120 miles north of Calcutta, 
6 miles from Moorshedabad (East Indian Rail). 
Here the sepoys of the 19th Native Indian regi- 
ment began the Mutiny of 1857, by breaking out 
on26th February. A Government college, hospitals, 
and mission churches. The military barracks are 
turned into offices. George Thomas is buried 
here—an Irishman and quarter-master in the 
Navy, who became a general in Scindiah’s and the 
Begum’s services. Population, 23,605. Silk 
factories near. 


Bharhut, 9 miles from Sutna station, East 
Indian Rail, near a Buddha Tope, discovered by 
General Cunningham the site of Bhailonpore. 


Bhaugulpore, a civil and militarystation, head 
of revenue circuit, and railway station (East Indian 
Beil), on a branch of the Ganges, 265 miles 
from Calcutta. Population, 68,240. Court-house, 
churches and chapels, public library, jail, govern- 
ment school, dispensary, and some old mosques. 
It is the head-quarters of the troops for keeping 
the Sonthal Hill tribes in check. The Cleve- 
land Testimonial was built by native sub- 
scription, 1780, in honour of a former judge, 
near some ancient towers, 70 feet high, like 
the round towers in Ireland, marking, itis said, the 
site of Palibothra, Atthe monsoon, the Ganges is 
7 miles broad. Steamers up and down the river. 
Native Highland Rajmahal corps are stationed 4 
milesdistant. The Puharees of the neighbouring 
hills make good police. Mount Mandar, a conical 
hill, and place of pilgrimage, isin view. Silk goods, 
coarse baftahs, and tusser silk for blouses and 
punhabs, are made; several indigo works are near. 
Good lead ore or galena has been found at 
Sabran. 
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Bhawalpore, Bahawalpur, or Bhowulpur, 
in the Punjab, near Rajpootana: the capital 
of a Mohammedan state, and an Agency, 63 
miles south of Mooltan (Indus Rail), near the 
Sutlej, along which the cultivated part lies. 
The rest isdesert. Here isthe young Nabob's new 
Palace. A canal, called the Fordwah, 75 miles 
long, has been made, and on this new villages 
begin to grow up; one called Minchinbad, after the 
resident, Col. Minchin. The state was taken under 
British management in 1866, at the request of 
the leading men, during the chief's minority ; 
and has revived from its former anarchy, the people 
being contented and prosperous. Chamba, a small 
neighbouring state, is managed by a British officer 
at the chief's desire, and is equally thriving. 


Bhilsa, in Indore Agency, Central Provinces, 
30 milesnorth-east of Bhopal, 60 miles from Sangor, 
on a trap rock over the River Betwa. It has afort 
containing one of the Emperor Jehangir's brass 
guns, 19}ft. long; and is noted for its good tobacco, 
and also for a mound, or fope, at Sanchi Kanchkera, 
5 miles west, on the Betwa, marked by early Bud- 
dhistremains, onsisting oftwo sotid brick cupolas, 
554 feet and 246 feet round, the larger one 80 feet 
high. They bear figures of Buddha, men and 
elephants, and Palicharacters, ousts of which have 
been taken by order of government; and were 
first described with the Callinger Cave Temples, 
by Lieut. Maisey. Models were shown at the Lon- 
don International Exhibition of 1871. 

Bhootan, Bhotan, or Bhutan, outside the 
North-East Frontier of Bengal, bordering on 
Thibet, round Dewangiri (a military post). In 1869 
(uring a civil war among the rival chiefs), the 
great monastery at Tassisujon, with its rich library 
was destroyed. Population, 20,000. 

Bhopal, in Malwa, Central India, 490 miles 
north-west of Bombay, on a rail vid Etarsee (viaduct 
onthe river 4 mile long), near the Vindhya Hille and 
River Nerbudda: an assistant Agency, with a mili- 
tary post at Sehore, 870 miles from Calcutta, where 
there isa school, supported by the Begum, Shah 
Jehan, whose mother, a constant friend to British 
rule, had the order of the Star of India at her 
death, 1868, She was the author of a curious 
“Pilgrimage to Mecca, by the Nawab Sikander 
Begum of Bengal,” translated by Mrs. Willoughby- 
Osborne, The Begum has married her Minister 
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(who fs styled Nawab), and is a G.C.S.1. Popula- 
tion, 55,405, 


Bhundara, Bhandara, or Bundara, in Cen- 
tral Provinces, 40 miles east of Nagpore (Great 
Indian Peninsula Rail), on the River Wyne-Ganga: 
a deputy oommissionership. Population, 13.400. 

Shurtpore, or Bhartpur, 9 Jat state, in 
Rajpootana; a political Agency, amd seat of a 
Maberajeh, Juswunt Sing, 88 miles west of 
Agra, Rajpootana Rail. Population, 66,165. The 
town, about 8 miles round, contains the ruined 
Fort, formerly a strong post, thought to be impreg- 
nable with a ditch and ramparts 60 feet thick. At 
the first siege in the Mabratta war, 1805, by Lake. 
the fort repelled him in three assaults, and only 
surrendered after bis defeat of Holkar at Deeg. At 
the second siege, under Lord Combermere, which 
lasted some moaths, it was carried by assault, 18th 
January, 1826, and restored to the lawful chief. 
Among the old temples at Goverdun is one con- 
taininga native picture of the siege, with Lord Lake 
running away, “The Europeans were first painted 
without heads, but this has been rectified.”— Miss 
Eden's Up the Country. 


Bijnonr, a district in North-West Provinces, 42 
miles north-east of Meerut, on the Ganges; with a 
resident collector at Seharunpore. .An American 
mission here. Population, 12,600. 

Bikanir, Bickaneer, or Beokaneer, in a 
sandy part of Rajpootana, 162 miles from Nusseer- 
abad: the capital of a mahsrajah, founded 1459; 
and in 1799 held by George Thomas, an Irishman, 
It was half depopulated by drought, 1868-9. The 
native minister is Pundit Manphul, 8.C.1., who 
explored Central Asia. Popnlation, 43,285. 


Bithoor, or Bitttorah, on the Ganges, 12 miles 
north-west of Cawnpore, near some Hindoo tem- 
Ples, and ghats on the river. It belonged to the 
notorious rebel leader, Wana Sahid, the adopted 
successor of the last Maharajah Bajee Row, who 
died 1851. Here SirH, Havelock and Col. Wilson 
defeated the rebels, 1857, The Palace was burnt, 
and much hidden treasure found in the wells. 
Population, 8,460. 

‘Bogra, or Bograh, a district in Bongal, on the 
Corotya, nearthe Brahmapootra, 250 miles north- 
north-east of Calcutta, Population,6,000. Govern- 
ment and vernacular schools ; and silk factories. 
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Booldana, in West Berar, 28 miles from Mulka- 
pore, Great Indian Peninsula Rall, 2,190 feet above 
the sea. Hospital and Church, Lonar salt lake, 
12 miles, 


Boolundshuhur, or Booludsheehur, a dis- 
trict and military post in North-West Provinces, 
40 milesnorth of Allyghur, on the River Kallinuddy, 
near the Ganges, 780 feet above the sea. Popula- 
tian, 12,000. Colonel Greathead defeated the 
Jhansi rebels here in 1857. 


Boondee, the capital of a small native state in 
Rajputana, belonging to Maharao, 22 miles from 
Kotah, in a basin of rocky hills.. Population, 
20,745. The fine Palace, or range of palaces (said 
to be the best in this part of India), stands well 
on a hill side, and includes one built by Rajah 
Chuttersall, in which are two noble halls, resting 
on serpentine pillars.—See Kotah. 


Budaon, or Suheswan, a district in North- 
West Provinces, between the Ganges and Ram- 
gunga, 50 miles north-west of Furruckabad, con- 
tainingindigo and otherworks, Population,31,000. 

Budneira.—See Badnera. 

Bukloh.—See Dalhousie. 

Bulrampar, in Oude, the seat of-a native 
Medical School, founded 1873, by Maharajah Dirg 
Bijye Sing, K.S.I., who has 2,500 -villages for his 
loyalty in the mutiny. é 

Bundelkund, or Bandelkhand, in Central 
India; on assistant Agency, consisting of two 
districts, North and South, the chief towns being 
Humeerpore and Banda, 90 miles from Allahabad. 
So called as being the old country of the Rajput 
Bundela tribes since the 14th century; and noted 
for diamonds (at Pannah), which, if below a 
| certain weight, belong to the finder; if above, 
they can be claimed ata price to be agreed on. 
At the Callinger Hill Fort are some Cave temples; 
and Sanchi, near Bhilsa, has early Buddhist 
remains. Its north border consists of wild preci- 
Pitous cliffs, in which remains of the gigantic 
Sivatherium are found. Baoné is the only 
Mahometan state here. 


Bunnoo, « military post, and seat of a deputy- 
commissioner, in Dehra Ismail Khan, in the 
| Punjab, west of the Indus, 60 miles south-weet 
of Kohat, on the Afghan border. Station for the 
Sikh Infantry and Punjab Irregulars, 
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Burdwan, « revenue district, in Bengal, in 
two collectorates, East and West, the chief towne 
being Burdwan and Bancoorah, Burdwan is a rail- 
way station (East Indian Rail) 68 miles north- 
west of Calcutta, on the trank road, and River 
Damooda ; and seat of atitular Rajah. Here are 
two churches, government and church missionary 
soheelg,s jail; the Rajah's large coloured Palace, 
gardens, and an artificial lake of 30 acres; his 
Club House; the Government Hotel and dak 
bungalow. Population, 32,300 The population 
ofthe district.is very dense, viz., 573 to the square 
mile. Indigo, sugar, cotton, grain, and coal are 
produsts of the district, whioh is infested with 
Poisonous anakes. Its Rajah is the richest 
zemindar under the crown, having estates 73 
miles by 45 miles, paying a rental of £400,000. 
Burdwan stands on a short out to Luckeeseras 
on the main line, which effects a saving of 65 
miles. Duck, teal, and anipe. 


Burhanpore, 29 miles from Bbosawul, on the 
Taptee. Population, 30,000. Old Fort, Palace, 
and mosques. Silk, gold and silver wire, and kincob 
are made. 


Burmah, or Burma (British), on the east 
shore ofthe Bay of Bengal, between-Chittagong in 
Bengal and Siam: a commissionership of 94,000 
square milea, in twelve districts, comprised in 
three divisions—Arracan, Pegu, and Tenasserim; 
with a population of 2,750,000. Taken froma 
the King of Ava, in the wars of 1824-6 and 1632-3; 
and formed into one government, 1862, The com- 
missioner resides at Rangoon. There is muca 
waste land; and grants are made on very esey 
terms. The holders are the actual cultivators. 
Only 3,000 square miles out of 94,000 are oulti- 
vated and there are only 660 miles of roade 
Aboutone-fifteenth consists of forests, chiefly teax. 
In 1878-4, the trade was 17} millions. Shellac for 
lacquer, coal, rice, tobacco, are produced, and dye 
has begun to be made. 


Burrisaul, e sudder court for Backergunge, in 
Bengal, 185 miles east of Calcutta, in the Sunder- 
bunds, near the Gangee mouth. The Dacea and 
Assam boats call here. Government school and 
church, Population, 8,000. Booming noises are 
heard here in the wet season, called the “guns 
of Burrisaul.” 
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Bustee, « district in Goruckpore, North-West 
Provinces, 123 miles from Lucknow. 


Buxar, Baksar, or Baxar, in the Shahabad 
district, Bengal: astud depdt,deputy collectorship, 
and railway station (East Indian Rail), 411 miles 
north-west of Calcutta, 62 miles from Benares, on 
the Ganges. Population, 13,500, many Museul- 
mans, It has an old fort on the river; some old 
mosques; and a German mission church. ‘Trade 
in grain and indigo. The stud here and at Korun- 
tadhee opposite prodaces good horses for artillery 
and cavalry uses. It is noted in Indian history 
for a decisive Battle, gained 28rd October, 1764, 
by Sir Hector Munro, then major, at the head of 
72,072 men (850 being Europeans), over an army 0 
40,000 under the Vizier, Surajah-Dowlah, and Meer 
Cossim, or Kasim Ali, This was followed by the 
Mogul Emperor's reception of Clive at Allahabad, 
and the grant of Bengal, &c., to the English. 


Cabul, or “‘Cawbool,” the capital of Afghan- 
istan, on the River Cabul, underthe HindooKoosh 
mountains, about 200 miles west of Peshawur, by 
the Khyber Pass and Jellalabad. Itis the key and 
bulwark to this side of India, on the highway for 
traders and conquerors, from Alexander down- 
wards. “He who is master of Cabul,” says the 
proverb, ‘is Emperor of Hindoostan.” In 1838, 
Lord Auckland, desiring to put Shah Soojah on 
thethrone in place of Dost Mohammed, a tool. of 
Russia, met Ruvjeet Singh at Forozepore, 1838, 
and Lord Keane was sent to occupy Cabul, 1839, 
by way of the Bolan Pass and Ghuzni. The 
murder of.the envoy, Sir A. Burnes, 2nd Nov., 
1841, was followed by the murder, 28rd Dec., 
af General Macnaghten, who was incapable 
from illness, and was shot by Dost Mohammed's 
son, Akbar Khan. Tbe British army of 5,000, 
with 13,000 camp followers, began to retreat 
from Cabul, by the Kyber Pass, on the 6th 
Jan,, 1842, and by the 12th it was destroyed 
throughcold, hunger, and attacks of the enemy; all 
except one man, Dr. Brydon, who reachedJellala- 
bad onthe 13th. After the relief of Jellalabad, and 
the defeat of Akbar Khan's armybyGeneralsPollock 
and Nott, Afghanistan was evacuated; a camp of 
observation being maintained at Peshawur, and 
friendly relations kept up with the ruling powers. 
The confusion which followed the death of Dost 
Mobammed, (ended | with the triumph of the 
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Amir, Shere Ali, over his brother, 4th Jan., 1869; 
and on the 27th March the Amir was, at his 
own desire, received by the Viceroy, at Umballa, 
to cement an alliance between the government 
and himselfas an independent sovereign. 


In 1878, when the relations with Russia were un- 
certain, Shere Ali thought fit to receive a Russian 
mission, and to decline one from the Viceroy, and 
war wasdeclared. Gen. Brown entered Jellalabad, 
19th Dec., by the Khyber Pass; snother force 
entered Kandahar by the Bolan Pass, 8th Jan., 
1879, Shere Ali fled to Russia. His son Yakoob 
signed, 8rd May, the treaty of Gundamuk, 
by which a strip of land near Quetta, on the 
Bolan Pass, was made over to the British, 
and greater control was acquired over the 
Passes. The British retired, and Sir L. Cavagnari 
went to Cabul as Envoy. Onthe 3rd Sept. he and 
the other members of the Embassy were massacred 
by the Afghans. Gen. Reberts occupied Jellala- 
bad and Cabul (Oct.), and the enemy were defeated 
in several actions between Dec., 1879, and 19th 
April, 1880, when Sir D. Stewart deteated 80,000 at 
Ahmedkeyl. Upon the defeat of Gen. Burrows, 
at Maiwand, Sir F. Roberts proceeded to Kandahar 
and defeated Ayoob Khan, 8rd Sept. Yacoob 
being deposed, was succeeded by Abdur-Rahman 
Khan, who finally compelled Ayoob to fly to 
Persia. Quetta, or Shawl, on the Bolen side, was 
made over by the Khan of Khelat (or Baloochistan), 
a friendly sovereign; it is near the terminus of the 
branch rail from Shikarpore. The Khyber Pass is 
now accessible by rail to Peshawur. 


Afghanistan is the country of the warlike 
Pahtans, or Pathans, some of whom have settled 
in Rohilkund and other parts of North India, 
Pamir Range, on the north of Afghanistan, is a 
Tidge 25,000 to 26,000 feet high, the lowest 
pass being 12,000 feet. The Hindoo Koosh 
(or Caucasus), to the north, is a range, 19,000 
feet high at one point, dividing the country from 
the Oxus and Turkestan. Bokhara (ancient 
Bactria) is 500to 600 miles north-west of Cabul 
down the Oxus; Herat is 450 miles west. The 
new Russian frontier is about 550 miles from 
Herat, vid Merv. The source of the south 
branch of the Oxus, in east Turkestan, has 
been found to be 13,300 feet above sea, by a Mirza 
employed under Major Montgomerie, Kandahar, 
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claims to have Alexander (Iskander) the Great 
for its founder. He entered India by way of 
the Cabal river and Khyber Pass (the route after- 
wards followed by Mahmood of Ghuzni, Tamer- 
lane, and Nadir Shah), crossed the Indus at 
Attock, and defeated Porus on the Hydaspes, 
in the Punjab, B.c. 926. 


Cachar, a district of Dacca, on the eastern 
frontier of Bengal, next to Burmah ; witha sudder 
court, and military post, at the seat of the resident 
Commissioner at Silchar, 300 miles north-east of 
Calcutta. Here iea palace of therajah, with freehold 
plantations of tea, coffee, sugar, &c., cover the land 
around, which hus been reclaimed from the jungle 
by coolie labour. A Produce Fair, or Mela, is 
held in December and January, lasting five days. 
Cachar (North), in Assam, has a sudder station at 
Assaloo, 400 miles from Calcutta. About 30,000 
coolies are employed. From here, the Looshat 
expedition, under General Bourohier, started 
1872, for the Sylhoo country, through Lalbourah's: 
Pass, 4,800 feet above the ser, and rescued Mary 
Winchester, a child of seven years of age, stolen 
1870. 


Calcutta, seat of the Viceroy, Lieut.-Gov. of 
Bengal, a collectorate, &c.—See page 104. 

Calpee, or Kalpee, in the Jaloun district. 
North-West Provinces, 51 miles south-west of 
Cawnpore, on the Jumna, Population, 18,600, 
Cotton, paper, and sugar candy. 


Campbellpore, “Campbell's Town,” in the 
Punjab: a military post on the Indus, 54 miles 
south of Peshawur, 14 miles from Attock. 


Cashmere.—See Kashmir, 


Cawnpore, or Cawnpur, a civil district, and 
military command, in North-West Provinces, the 
scene of the Cawnpore Tragedy, in the mutiny 
year, and a railway station (East Indian Rail), 
688 miles north-west of Calcutta, 119 miles from 
Allahabad, 42 miles from Lucknow. Bridge of 
boats 1,600 yards long. Steamers down to Calcutta, 
1,000 miles; and up to Allahabad. Large railway 
station at the branch to Lucknow, in a massive 
Doric style, 520 feetlong; Kellner's,Inglis’s, Lees’, 
and other hotels; club, two banks, good shops, 
and bazaars. Population, 167,445. Cawnpore was 
ceded by the Nabob of Oude, 1801; and has a can- 
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tonment extending 6 miles along the river, which 
though seated on a hot sandy plain, 600 feet above 
the sea, is still one of the best in India, in spite 
of the injuries it received in 1857; when the Gothic 
church, assembly rooms, and theatre, and its hand- 
some bungalows, were half-rained by the mutineers. 
The soil is good for vegetables and garden fruit, 
Cotton spinning and weaving; the Ganges Canal 
ends here. It is well placed for trade, and has 
‘a market for saddlery, harness, gloves, Englich 
and Indian cloths, indigo, and saltpetre; with a 
government harness factory. A railway bridge 
crosses the Ganges. Good shooting. 


Here are the Fort, on a site of 4 acres; some 
old mosques; an aqueduct for the Ganges canal, 
which terminates here; and the Elgin cotton mills. 
It was at the Suttee Chowra ghat on the river that 
Wheeler's garrison embarked, 17th June, to be 
nearly all killed by an ambuscade planted by Nana 
Sahib, in a Hindoo temple. Only four escaped 
the butchery—Captains Mqwbray and Delafosse, 
and privates Sullivan and Murphy, who swam 
down the stream and found protection with Rajah 
Dinbijah Sing, afterwards pensioned by government 
—(Trevelyan's Cawnpore). The Memorial Well, 
standing among remains of Entrenchments thrown 
up by the sepoys, marks the spot where the mur- 
dered bodies of the “company of Christian people, 
chiefly women and children,” were thrown, 17th 
Juno; now covered by Marochetti’s Statue, and sur- 
rounded by aneight-sided Gothic screen, dedicated 
1863, by the Bishop of Caloutta, in presence of the 
Viceroy; with a Church in the grounds. Have- 
lock, after hard fighting all the way, at Futteh 
pore, &6., reached Cawnpore, 15th July, at the 
head of a emall force, saved the remnant of the 
garrison, and marched for Lucknow on 27th; but 
was obliged to return on 18th August. On the 
16th he defeated Nana Sahib at Bithoor. Outram 
arrived on 15th September, with reinforcements, 
waived his superior rank to serve as a volunteer 
under Havelock, and the two finally reached Luck- 
now, on tho 23rd, in time to rescue the garrison, 
Here Captain Sir W. Pee), R.N., at the head of his 
Shannon blue-jackets, died of smallpox, 1858, 

Central India, as distinguished from the 

“* Central Provinces,” mentioned below, is 4 poli- 
tical Agency conducted by a Resident at Indore, 
and consists of 9 Assistant Agencies, viz. :—In- 
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dore, Holkar's Territory, Gwalior, Seindia’s Terri- 
tory, Bhopal, Bundelkund, Rewah or Bhagal- 
cund, West Malwa, Bhopawar, Maunpore, and 
Guna, They make 71 feudatory states in all. 
Central Provinces, in the heart of India: 
a territory under a Chief Commissioner, created 
1861 ; four commissionerships and nineteen dis- 
tricts, with the Upper Godavery sub-district, 


besides eighteen native principalities ; the 
commissionerships are the Nerbudda and 
Jubbulpore, on the north, Nagpore and 


Chutteesgurh on the south. [t is bounded 
on the north and north-west by Bundelkund, 
Indore, and other feudatory states under the 
control of the agent for “ Central India” proper. 
A new sanatarium at Chackrata (Chuckrata), or 
Puchmurree. Mr. C. Grant has edited a Gasetteer 
of the Central Provinces. 


Chanda, in Central Provinces, 105 miles south 
of. Nagpore (Great Indian Peninsula Rail), on the 
River Wurdah or Upper Godavery: seat ofa deputy- 
tommissioner, and @ military post, close to the 
Berar frontier of the Nizam's Dominions. Popu- 
lation, 19,000. It is a walled place, 7 miles round, 
containing the old tombs of the Gond Rajahs ; a 
kutchery in the Rambaug, neat the treasury; @ 
high school; salt custpms office; a jail in the 
citadel, or Balla Killa. The Coal-field on the 
Wurdah hes seams reported by the Geologicad 
Survey to be 28 feet thick. The principal shaft 
is at Warora, where the seam is 12 feet thick. 
{t will give 50,000 tous a year, and is good 
enough for railways. Good iron is found at 
Lohara. Hingunghat and Edulabad, both great 
cotton markets. The former gives name to all 


the cotton in the Nagpore country. Jute and 
opium are among the products. 
Chandernagore, or Chundernugur, a 


French possession in Bengal, ina preity part of the 
Hooghly, and a railway station (East Indian Rail, 
on English ground), 21 miles north of Calcutta 
Population, 33,000, It is about 2 miles square; 
was first settled, 1700; and has a good church, 
built 1726; a good quay; a ruined fort, taken by 
Clive and Admiral Watson, 1757, containing two 
Hotels; some Brahmin temples; the governor's 


old house, and his country seat and gardens, 
at Ghyretty. Cigars, pottery, silk, and furniture 
are made.. It was restored to the French, 1814, 
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with the five loges, or factories, at Patna, Dacca, 
Balasore, &c., all now pulled down, but their 
sites are claimed by the French as foreign 
territory. The old Dutoh and Danish settle- 
ments of Chinsurah and Serampore are near 
hanga Manga, in the Bari Doab, near the 
canal, 44 miles below Lahore. Anew government 
plantation of 4,000 to 7,000.acres, for the supply of 
timber—chiefly siasu, ber, and kiker wood. 

‘Gheera, or Chera, Pomgee, in Bengal, an 
assietant-commissionership, and disused sanate- 
rium, inthe Cossyah Hills, 30 miles north of 5yl- 
phet, 495 miles north-west of Caloutta, and 4,200 
feet above the sea. A church and mission chapel. 
Englichfraits grow here; good coal, iron, Cassia 
cotton, india-rubber, betel nuts, &e. It wasgiven 
up in 1834, not being so suitable as was expected. 
There is much fog and rain at all seasons. The 
Cossyah Hills are part of the table-land, in line 
with the Garrows and Jynteah Hills, 6,000 feethigh 
in one part, and ubounding in fine scenery. They 
make an oblong.of red and white granite, on beds 
of white and red clays and sand. There is a good 
fall of 40 feet on the Burapanee, near Nunklow, 8 
splendid point of view. 

Chillianwalla, in the Punjab, on the Jhelum, 
85 miles north-west of Lahore, where the Sikhe 
wore defeated by Lord Gough, 13th January, 1849, 
‘on-a spot now marked by a pillar. 

Chindwarrah, in Nagpore, Central Provinces, 
80 miles north of Nagpore, on River Peneth: a 
deputy-commissionership and military post, in a 
healthy partofthe Gondcountry. Population,9,200. 
‘A jail and dispensary; coal, teak, timber ; good 
shooting. About 30 to 40 miles north-west are the 


Nultoor and Puchmurree Hills, 3,500 feet to 4,000) 


feet high, overlooking the Nerbudda. To the 
‘Mohtoor Sanaturium, in the hills, 36 miles; Seonee, 
41 miles; Budnoor, 79 miles; Nursingpore, 90 
miles. 

Chinsurah,in Bengal, 62 miles north of Cal- 
cutta, on the Hooghly: a former Dutch factory, 
settled 1687, and given up for Sumatra, 1824. 
Large barracks, old Dutch church, built 1742, and 
cemetery; Armenian church, built 1601, being the 
second oldest Christian church in India; Free 
Church institution, and the Hooghly College, en- 
dowed by General Perrou, a Frenchman, and 
Mahomed Moshin, 
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Chittagong, in Bengal: a revenue circuit, 
port (with a flourishing harbour), and military post, 
342 miles east of Caloutta, in a flat part of the Bay of 
Bengal, batween the Ganges and the Burmeh fron- 
tier, 7 miles from the mouth of the River Kirruam- 
fooloo. Population, 20,970. Churches, chapels, 
Government school, dak bungalow, &c. The 
sepoys robbed the treasury in 1857. It yields 
rice, salt, indiga, and jute; cotton and coffee 
are grown, and boat building is carried on. 
Hundreds of square miles of forests on the 
surrounding hills, from which the Kookies 
made a reid in 1869, These and other wild 
tribes are said to be Non-Aryan, descended from the 
original natives of India. A reportonthe “Chitta- 
gong Hill Tracks" has been published by Capt. 
Lewin, who describes the inhabitants asa simple, 
honest, merry people: they exhaust the land by & 
pracess of “jooming.” A division of the Loo- 
shai force started from here. (See Cachar.) The 
road frpm Chittagong to Doadkendy, 124 miles 
long, was one of the first English roads made in 
India, viz., 1808-10, and was found of use in the 
Burmese war. N.E. monsoon, October to April. 


Ohittore, or Chitoor, in Rajpootana, 80 miles 
north-west of Neemuch, 50 miles from Oodeypore, 
on the River Beris, or Builrach, a branch of the 
Bunas,nearthe Chittore Hills. Herearethe Rana’s 
large palace; two temples of Krishna; two stone 
tanke; the Kherut Khumb, or pillar of victory, a 
handsome marble cupola of 9 stories, 122feethigh, 
on a base 35 feet square; the Jain pillar, dated 
.v. 896; and the Molake Bindar, or citadel; all 
within the fortified walla, which are 1,200 yards by 
400 yards, and 100 feet to 300 feet above the plain, 
and haveseven handsome gates. A Gothio-looking 
stone Bridge, of seventeen arches, crosses the 
river here, 100 yards wide. Tigers are found in 
the jungle. The Chittore Hills strike off towards 
the Aravulli and Harraouttep ranges. 

Chota Nagpore, or the South-West Pron- 
tier, in Bengal: a non-egulstion division, 
containing five distriots, and Ranchee, the commis 
sioners’ seat, 240 miles west-north-west of Caloutta, 
“Chota” means little. It produces codl, indigo, 
jute, and some tea; and is moetly a wild, hilly 
country, covered with foresta, and peopled by 
aboriginal tribes, the Sonthals, the Khonds (who 
formerly practiced human sacrifices), Koles, or 
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Coles, &c., who make occasional descents: upon 
their richer neighbours. The Chota Nagpore 
Mehals consista of 21 Chiefships, all paying tribute. 
The country is fall of wild elephants and tigers. 
The German mission to the Coles numbers 20,000 
converts. 

Chumparun, in Bengal: a colléctorate and 
military post, with a sudder station at Moteeharee, 
480 miles north-west of Calcutta, near River 
Gundruck. Jail; opium office; cantonments at 
Sagowlee and Bettiah: good sport in the Terai 
jungle. Indigo works in the neighbourhood. 


Chunar, in North-West Provinces, on the Gan- 
ges: a deputy-collectorate, invalid depét, and rail- 
way etation (East Indian Rail), 555 miles north- 
west of Calcutta, 19 milesfrom Mirzapore, 17 miles 
from Benares, and 280 fect above sea. Popula. 
tion, 10,200. Steamers up and down the river 
It stands on a picturesque sandstone cliff, 14¢ 
feet high; and has a church and chapel, a hos 
pital and prison in the fort (a mile round), where 
Trimbakji, the Mahratta chief, was confined, 1818; 
8 Hindoo palace, near a holy well; and Kaseem 
Soliman’s and other Mussulman tombs. 


Chundeyree, in Jhansi district, North-West 
Provinces: a deputy-commissionership, with a 
sudder station and military post at Lulhutpore, 
on the River Betwa, 60 miles south of Jhansi, 


Chuprah, « district in Bengal, with a civil sta- 
tion at Sarun, on the Ganges, 30 miles from Patna, 
400 miles north-west of Calcutta, 


Chutteesgurh, or Chutteeschur, « commis 
sionership, in Central Provinces, in two parts, 
containing Ryepore (with a Museum), near the 
River Reca; and Sumbulpore, on the Mahanuddy, 
310 miles weet-south-west of Calcutta, 169 miles 
from Ryepore. 


Coel, a cantonment, 56 miles from Agra, 4 
miles from Allyghur, 734 feet above sea. 


Gooch Behar, or Kuch Bahar, in Assam 
Bengal : a native state under a Commissioner (the 
Chief being a minor), and town near the Brahma- 
pootrs, 45 miles north of Rungpore, giving name to 
g@ non-regulation division and commissionership; 
which takes in East and West Dooars, acquired 
from Bhotan ; and the Garrow or Garo Hills, rising 
3,000 to 4,000 feet high, on the opposite bend of 
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the river. An American Mission mobeo here. 
Tea and cotton are grown. 


Cossipore, in Bengal, on the Hooghly, 4 
miles north of Calcutta: the government cannon 
foundry, bohind a Tuscan facade, 178 feet long, 
built by Colonel Hutchinson. Here are sugar 
factories, Jute screws, and gunny-bag factories. 


Cossyah, or Kassia Hills, in Bengal, 4,500 
feet above sea—See Cheera Poonjee. 
Cutch, or Cach.—See Bombay Presidency. 


Cuttack, in Orissa, Bengal: a revenue circuit, 
ceded 1803, and divided into Cuttack Central, the 
chief town being Cuttack, 250 miles south-west 
of Calcutta, 713 miles north-east of Madras ; 
Cuttack North and South, with chief towns at 
Balasore and Pooree; and the tributary Mehals 
up in the hills behind, inhabited by the Koles 
and other wild clans. Cuttack, or Katak, the 
most southern district of Bengal, is 104 miles 
from Ganjam, in the neighbouring Madras Pre- 
sidency, on the delta of the Mahanuddy, 50 miles 
by river steamer, from False Point in the Bay of 
Bengal. Population, 42,660. Itis the head of a 
ravenue circuit aud a military post,in a healthy 
spot, with an old Mogul fort; the Jama Maajit and 
other mosques; a large Mahratta temple; a 
chureh, chapels, Hotel, dak bungalow, schools, 
printing office, &.; the Orissa Baptist mission ; 
government school, jail, and salt office. Shoes, 
brass goods, and good sea salt are made. A Trank 
Road to it has been made. Coal is found in the 
Talchir field, on the River Byturnee, to the north. 
At Pooree, 50 miles south, is the famous temple of 
Juggernaut. Cooland no surf, November to March. 


Cutwa, a deputy-collectorship, in Burdwan, 
Bengal, 32 miles from Burdwan, on the River 
Bhagiruttee. A depot for coaling steamers; and 
Anglo-vernacular school. 


Dacca, in Bengal: a commissionership, revenue 
circuit, and ancient city, founded: about 400 a.p., 
on the Boorigunga, a bend of the Brahmapootra, 
190 miles north-east of Calcutta, 70 miles from 
Goalundo (Eastern Bengal Rail). Population, 
79,080, chiefly Mahomedans, of a fanatical cha- 
racter. Dacca and Assamr steamers, to Calcutta, 
&e. Soil, a red clay, 20 fect above the river. Good 


water from the works, Dacca bank ; Dacca News 
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‘officg; suspension bridge, and a Gothic bridge, 4 
miles from it; shops in the Chowra, about a quarter 
of a mile square. The town, 4 miles long, was 
formerly a seat of the Mahomedan government 
of Bengal; and hes remains of Shah Jehanjir's 
mosque and castle; the Nabob’s palace; old fac 
tories of the Portuguese, Dutch, and French ; and 
of 200 to 300 Mussulman and Hindoo temples, 
swhose spires and minarets are seen all over the 
town; besides traces in the jungle of Dhaka 
Iswuree, the first town. The Elephant depot con- 
tains above 200 animals. Here also are English, 
Homan Catholic, Armenian, and Greek churches 
‘and chapels; a government college and normal 
school; courts and jail; bank; the Pogose school, 
founded by a native gentleman; a park and race- 
course; and the Mitford hospital, by R. Mitford, 
a former judge. The cantonments, though good, 
are unhealthy, Tea, coffee, betel nuts, and jute 
are grown; indigo does not pay. Among the 
manufactures peculiar to the town are violins 
{sarwejees), bracelets, necklaces made from sea 
shells, and idols of polished black stone. The 
‘beautiful shaw! scarfs, musling, and fine gold and 
silver work, for which the place is famous, have 
considerably declined since the discontinuance of 
the government bounty, and are now only made 
to order, 

Dalhousie, a sanitarium in the Punjab. The 
barracks are single-storey huts of stone, with slate 
roofs. ‘The Goorka Cantonment at Bukloh is near 
this. 

Darjeeling, or Darjiling, in Bengal: a 
political Superintendency, military post, hill 
station, and sanatarium, 248 miles north of Cal- 
cutta, North Bengal Rail, 230 miles from Rajmehal, 
or 165 miles from Sahibgunge (East Indian Rail), 
7,200 feet above sea. Bought from the Rajah 
of Sikkim, 1835. It stands on the borders of 
Nepal and Bhootan, and is divided from Thibet by 
seven majestic ranges of the Himalayas, which, at 
the splendid peak of Kinchin Junga,rises 28,176 feet 
above sea. Population, 3,200. Here are the Vice- 
roy’s bungalow; theatre and assembly rooms; 
churches, chapels, and schools; hospital, bunga 
Jows, and barracks for invalids; and 80 tea planta. 
tions, extending over 15,500 acres. Chinchona bark 
and ipecacnanhe (at Sukna)arealso grown. Canton- 

sents at Jelapahar and Sinchur for the Seebundy 
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Sappersand Miners, &c. Hope Town station is 18 
miles distant; Kurseong is 24 miles, and 4,500 feet 
above sea; Allahabad is about 400 miles distant. 
Water carriage may be had within 80 or 40 miles of 
the hills, and the roads up to them are easy. A 
new hill cart road has been made. The best time 
for the arfival of invalids is October, before the 
frosts begin. The climate is equal to that of Simla. 
Oaks, rhododendron, and other trees grow in a 
soil of primitive rock. From here Major Mont- 
gomerie’s Pundit started, 1871, on his Thibet 
route of 844 miles, round the back of Mount 
Everest, going over a pass 18,500 feet high. From 
Sahibgunge station a steamer crosses the Ganges 
to Caragola; thence by mail cart vid Purnea, 
Kishengunge, and Silligure. 


Debrooghur, in Luckimpore, Upper Assam: a 
deputy-commissionership, and military post, 560 
miles north-east of Calcutta, on the Brahmapootra, 
and the frontier of Thibet. Church; and several 
tea factories and plantations, From Suddya, or 
Suyda, a military post, 50 miles east, there is a 
route over a difficult country into China. 


Dehra, (or Deyrah) Doon, in North-West 
Provinces: seat of a political Superintendent, a, 
district and a cantonment, in the picturesque and 
healthy Doon Valley, near the Jumna and Siwailk 
Hills, 115 miles north of Meerut, vid Roorkee, 
2,360 feetabove sea. Population, 7,000. Churches; 
American mission ; jail; old temple; cantonments 
for the Ghoorka regiments. Government and ten 
other Tea plantations, growing green tea for Cen- 
tral Asia. ‘“‘Dehra” signifies a valley. It is a 
favourite residence for retired and invalid officers, 
and is the head-quarters of the trigonometrical sur- 
vey of India. The Stwalik, or Sivalik Hills (so called. 
from Siva), crossing the heads of the Ganges and 
Jumna, lie between Hurdwar and Roopur, 150 miles 
long and 10 miles broad, and 3,600 feet high in 
one part. They are of tertiary formation; and 
among the fossils, now in the British Museum, 
investigated by Sir P. Cautley and Dr. Falooner, 
is the great tapir-like Sivatherium. 


Delhi, in the Punjab: a Commissionership, re- 
venue circuit, and divisional command, on the 
Jamna, near the border of the North-West Pro- 
vinces, and a railway station (East Indian Rall), 


1,019 miles north-west of Calcutta, 390 miles 
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from Allahabad, 40 miles from Meerut, $15 miles 
from Lahore, 890 miles from Bombay, 1,156 miles 
down to Kurrachee. Population 173,395 half 
Hindoo, half Mahomedan. Two railway station: 
United Service, Northbrook, and other Hotels; 
Institute Club; = new serai, or bungalow, for 
travellers, near the new post-office; dak and 
carrying companies’ offices; a printing press; 
banks, plundered by the sepoys, 1857; a 
double viaduct over the Jumna; new lunatic 
asylum. Ludlow Castle, the seat of the Commis- 
sioner. A spire Church, built by Colonel Skinner, 
near the Cashmere Gate, with a Cross to the vic- 
tims of the Mutiny. Hospital; Mission churches, 
chapels, and schools. English College, founded 
1792. The dust blows here in the hot months; 
the well water produces boils. The Canton- 
ments are 2 miles from the Cashmere Gate, 
by a road lined with bungalows and villas of 
officers, inclading the Residency of Lord Metcalfe 
(1811-20), now an hotel. They were occupied 
by three native regiments when the mutinous 
sepoys came over from Meerut, 11th May, 1857. 
Joining their forces, they killed the Europeans, 
plundered the arsenal and city, and proclaimed the 
poor old king as Emperor. After a siege which 
lasted till September (the English batteries being 
Planted near the Signal Tower on the Mignoon 
Pahar ridge, 110 feet high), the Cashmere Gate 
was blown up and the city recovered, 14-20th 
September, by Brig.-Gen. Nicholson, at the head 
of the 52nd and other regiments. Sir Hope 
Grant (see Incidents of the Sepoy War) lost his 
horse in the assault, and was saved by his 
orderly, who offered his own; but Grant laid hold 
of the horse’s tail and had himself dragged out. 
Nicholson, without whom Sir John Lawrence said 
Delhi could not have been taken, died of a 
wound received in the moment of victory. He is 
buried in the Cemetery. 


The modern city, the seat of the Padshahs, 
or Mogul (i. Mongol) Emperors,on a dusty granite 
plain, 800 feet above sea, was built, 1631, by 
Shabjehan, within red granite walls, 7 miles in 
circuit, 40 feet high, having cleven gates leading to 
all parts ofthe empire. Former cities,of which the 
ruins are seen outside, were 20 miles round, with 
@ population of two millions, and took in the site 
of the Hindoo Jndraprestha, founded, they say, 
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B.c. 8,000; with the sites of other ruined 
rat Here a line of Mogul Emperors, after 
Tamerlane, reigned 1526-1707, _ viz. Jaber, 
Humayoon, Akbar, Shahjehan, and Aurungzebe; 
@ line afterwards represented by Shah Alum, 
the puppet sovereign of tho time of Clive, 
Hastings, and Lord Lake, who took him 
under English protection, 1803; and ending with 
the late titular King of Delhi, Mahommed Bahadur, 
who, after the Mutiny, was tried and banished to 
Rangoon, where he died, November, 1862, Tho 
Mogul Empire, which, at Sir T. Roe's visit, 1615, 
was paramount all over India, was afterwards dis- 
membered by the Mahrattas and others, and 
ravaged by Nadir Shab,1739, who took 120 millions 
of spoil back to Persia. The fall of the nominal 
sovereigns of Delhi, from whom the East India 
Company accepted the form of a vicarious author- 
ity, was followed by the establishment of the 
Queen's authority, as the real and unquestioned 
Empress of India, by proclamation, Ist September, 
1858. Since that date the native princes from the 
Himalayas to Cape Comorin, 153 in all, receive 
an imperial sunnud, or patent, on their accession. 


Two main streets, one called the Chandnee Chowk, 
or “street of light,” 1 mile long, 120 feet broad, 
macadamised, and planted with trees, intersecttho 
city and contain the best shops; gilt or enamelled 
spires, mosques, and houses of the old nobilityare 
seen here and there, often highly coloured and 
ornamented. The Ali Mundan Khan canal passes 
by on an aqueduct. Hindoo Rao’s house is 
now the main picket, adjoining the Futteyghur 
Convalescent memorial There are forty 
mosques, one of the largest being called 
Roshun-ud-Dowlah; but the most remarkable is 
the Jumma Musjid, the finest mosque in India, 
of white marble and red granite, 261 feet long, with 
three domes 150 feet high, surrounded by minarets, 
and standing on an elevated platform, or court, 
450 feet square, accessible by marble steps, and 
three noble gates. There is a large Well or tank, 
into which the natives, for a trifle, will dive, legs 
first, from a gallery 40 feet above the water. The 
old Royal Palace, inhabited by the king of Delhi 
before the Mutiny, has triple embattled red granite 
walls a mile round, handsome gates, and isa fort, in 
which stands a peepul tree, where 27 men, women, 
and children were massacred in 1857. New works 
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for strengthening the Fort are in progress. It 
contains the beautiful Hall of Audience, now a 
Museum, where stood the famous Peacock Throne, 
worth £6,000,000, which Nadir Shah took away; 
the Dewan-i-Khas, or Private Council Chamber, 
with its arabesques and ranning inscription (see 
Lalla Rookh)— 

“And, ob, if there be an elysium on earth. 
It is this, itis this!” 

‘Also the Emperor'sprivate mosque, or Moti Mugjid 
of white marble, with the Queen's and Ladies’ | 
bath-rooms, pavilions, gardens, and- fountains. 
Much of the gold and inlaid work was picked out 
in the Mutiny; but restorations have been made. 
In the Museum they show the cross and ball of 
St. Paul's Church, as riddled by shot fired by the 
repoys.—(Wyman's Calcutta to the Snowy Range). 
Clock Tower and Institution, and Queen’s 
Gardens of 50 acres. 

In the suburbs, among the remains of streets, 
palaces, serais, and tombs of Shah Jean's old 
city, are the Asoka Piltar, 44 feet high, near the 
Delhi Gate, erected 270 2.c., and having # Pali 

inscription on it; the Shahliner Palace, near 
the English quarter; Ferozeshah’s citadel, on the 
Jumna, a Pathan fortress, bearing some old inscrip- 
tions; the Emperor Humayoon’s Tomb, of square 
red stone, and Hall of 64 Pillars, with a marble dome, 
where Captain Hodson shot two of the King’s 
sons, hid away here afterthe mutiny; the Rajah of 
Jeypore’s old Observatory, or Junter Munter, in- 
cluding two stone ovals and a great stone dial Ifke 
a flight of steps; the Nizam-ood-deen's Mauso- 
Jeum, and a large and fine one dedicated to Safder 
or 8ufder Jung, ancestor of the Kings of Oude. 
One tomb marks the grave of Khusro, the peet, 
and the suthor of ““Bagh-o-Bahar.” 

The Kootub Minar (11 miles), used as a bunga- 
low, as built by Sultan Shams-ood-deen, is a 
splendid pile of carved red stone, with five 
galleries, 150 feet round at the base, 249 feet 
high to the top, which can be reached by 
spiral stairs, and commands a’ good view. Near 
it are an unfinished Pillar, 40 feet high; Shah 
‘Alum’s tomb (died 1806) ; and the tomb of Shams- 
ood-deen, close fo Rajah Pithora’s Jron Pillar, 26 
feet high, erected 1319. At 10 miles is Feroz 
‘Toghluk’s Mausolewn,near his town of Toghlukbad. 
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This mausoleum, dated 192], and the Kootub Minar| 


(1200), are early Mahomedan in style, as compared 
with Aurungzebe's later mosque, dated 1630; in the 
city. Shah Jehan’s palace, above-mentioned, con- 
tains specimens of mosaic work on black ground, 
by a French artist, Austin of Bordeaux, employéd 
by the Emperor. Forthe battles of 1526 and 1739, 
see Kurnaul. Delhi is still noted for its gold and 
silversmiths, Cashmere shawls and scarfs of gold 
and silver tissue, jewellery, toys, ivory paintings, 
filagree ornaments, bangles, marriage boxes, and 
wood work. Silver work is bought by weight 


| against so many rupees—with so many annas extra 


to each rupee for workmanship. Salt is made 
From here the East and West Jumna Canals have 
been cut to Raipore. Great Fairs are held here. 
See Hand Books, by Keane, Harcourt, and Stephens. 


Deolee, a cantonment for the DeoleeIrreguiers, 
in Ajmere, Rajpootana; 60 miles sonth-cast of 
Ajmere, near the River Banas, 


Deopore, near Seronge, North-West Provinces. 


Dera or Dehra Ghazee Khan, « district of 
the Punjab, in the valley of the Indus, near the 
Afghan border; and a deputy-commissionership 
and military station, 50 miles south-west of Mool- 
tan. Population, 22,310. Cantonmentsfor Punjab 
Irregularshere,and at Asnee; also at Deralsmael 
Khan, another district (population, 22,165, with 
a church), 120 miles north, up the Indus vailley. 
Indus water is safe, but well water brings beils. 
The Suleiman Hills are to the west. These names 
come from “Dera,” a camp or post. In spring 
the Afghans come to Dera Ismael Khan to trade 
in cotton, cloths, salt, grain, lacquered boxes, 4c 
A late Lieut.-Governor the Punjab, Sir H 
Durrand, who is buried here, died Ist January, 
1871, from a fall from his elephant, while passing 
through the town gste, with the Nawab of Zak or 
Tauk, the cepitel of a little border state, 30 miles 
north-west. Here the frontier tribes divide, the 
Afghans or Pathans being to the north, and the 
Biloochs to the south. The Biloochs ran in clans, 
so that, if you gain the chief, you gain the people; 
put the Pathans are bigoted and priest-ridden 
republicans. A new jail has been built at Dera 
Ghasee Khan. 


Dew Angirt, in Kamrup (British), a frontier 
post on the Thibet side, and centre of trade, 
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Dhar, 2 Rujpoot and Mahratta state, in Central 
Provinces, containing Mandu, the old ruined 
capital of Malwa, above the River Nerbudda, 
The Rajah is of an old family. A new road is 
open to Mhow. 

Dholepur, a Jat state, in Rajputana, facing 
Gwalior, on the River Chumbul. The Rana is 
G.CO.5.L 

Dhurrumsalla, or Dhurumgala, in Kangra 
district, Punjab: a deputy-commissionership, in a 
beautiful spot under the Himalayas; 6,000 feet 
above the sea, 100 miles from Jullunder station, 
near the source of the Ravee, and the Lakka Peak, 
14,000 feet above sea. About 115 inches of rain. 
A kutchery, treasury, serai, jail; Gothic church, 
convalescent barracks, cantonments for the 
Ghoorka regiments; also an ancient fort; Run- 
Jjeet Singh’s temple of Kali, with its gilt dome; 
the temples of Joalla Mookkee, Beijnath, and 
Bhagsoonath. Here are government and other 
tea plantations, and hot mineral springs; with 
the grave of Lord Elgin, Viceroy, buried here, 
1863. It produces good iron and hemp. The 
name signifies the “ Hall of Justice,” or ‘Place 
of Rest.” Garnets and turquoises are found. To 
Koksur, through the fine Kulu Valley, 120 miles, 
At Xyelang is a Moravian mission; at Noorpoor, 
34 miles, Cashmere shawls are made. Tivaly 
mineral springs, 10 miles. 


Diamond Harbour, in Bengal,onthe Hooghly, 
23 miles from Calcutta, by S.E. Branch Rail; a 
Custom house here, It is about 40 miles down to 
Sangor, and 70 miles through the sand banks to 
the Bay of Bengal. Vessels go on to Caloutta, 
30 miles, where there is water for the largest ships. 


Dibrooguhr, or Dibrugarh, a cantonment 
of native infantry, in Assam, 

Dinagepore, or Dinajpur, a civil station, in 
Bengal, 250 miles north of Calcutta,60 miles north- 
east of Rajmahal (East Indian Rail), on the River 
Parnabada, Population, 13,000. Government 
school; Baptist mission; Rajah’s old palace and 
mosque. 

Dinapore, or Dinapur, a military command, 
in Bengal, on the Ganges, and a railway station 
(East Indian Rail), 343 miles from Calcutta, 12 
miles above Patna. Large cantonments and 
good officers’ bungalows; churches and chapels; 
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bank; jail; Steamers on the river. The Church 
wes built in the time of Henry Martyn, who 
here finished his Hindoostanee Testament, 1808. 
Population, 37,895. 


Dooab, or Doab, the country between the 
Jumna and Ganges, and one of the most fertile 
and populous districts in India; watered by the 
Dooab or Ganges Canal, opened 1854. There are 
similar inclosed tracts in the Punjab and else- 
where, us the Jullunder Doab, Baree Doab, 
Raichore Doab, &c. 


Dugshaie, in North-West Provinces: a hilt 
station and military prison, near Simla, 8 miles 
from Soobathvo, 6,100 feet high. Church and 
chapel. 


Dum Dum, orDam Dam, in Bengal: a military 
post,and railway station (Eastern Bengal Rail), 
4 miles north-east of Calcutta, near the Hooghly; 
the head-quarters of the Bengal artillery till 1852; 
and sometime the residence of the ex-Ameers 0 
Sinde. Here are factories for small-arms and 
cartridges, with a church. The name comes from 
“Dum Duma," a battery. Population, 5,200. 


Dumob, or Dummow, a military station, and 
deputy-commissionership, in Jubbulpore, Central 
Provinces, 70 miles north-west of Jubbulpore 
(Great Indian Peninsula Rail), 670 miles east of 
Calcutta. Bazaar and gaol. Singhurgurli hill 
fort in view. 


D , or Doongurpore, a native state, 
in a wild, hilly part of Rajputana, belonging to the 
Mabarawul, of an ancient line. 


Durbhunga, 2 station on Tirhoot Rail,46 miles 
from Barrli Ghat, East Indian Rail. Population, 
65,955. 


Durriabad, in Khyzabad, Oude: @ deputy- 
commissionership and military station, 40 miles 
east of Lucknow, near the Ghogra; with a sudder 
station at Bara Bankee. 


Durrung, in Assam: an assistant-commission- 
ership and military post, with a sudder court at 
Tezpore, 595 miles north-east of Calcutta,on the 
River Brahmapootra and the Bhotan frontier. 
under the Himalayas, inhabited by the Akhas 
hill tribes. Mission church and schools; ruins 


of old temples; and large tea plantations. Can- 
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tonment at AMungledye, 70 miles from Tezpore. 
The caoutchouc, or india-rubber forests, cover 
600 square miles. 


Edwardesbad, a cantonment on the Punjab 
frontier, 100 miles north of Dera Ismae] Khan; 
namod after the late SirH. Edwardes. Population, 
3,200. 

Erinpoora, a cantonment for the Erinpoora 
Irregulars, and a chaplaincy, in Nagpore. 


Btah, or Eytah, a collectorate in the Dooab, 
North-West Provinces, 25 miles from Mynpoorie, 
770 miles from Caleutte. The town, near a lake, 
was ravaged by the sepoys, 1857-8. Indigo works. 
Population, 6,500, 


Etawah, or Etayah, a civil and military sta- 
tion, in North-West Provinces, and a railway 
station (East Indian Rail), 97 miles north-west 
of Cawnpore, 837 miles from Calcutta, on the 
Jumna, nearthe Ganges Canal. Bridge of boatsand 
fine ghat; church, school, jail; fort on « bill, and 
cantonments in an open plain. Good sport; many 
specimens of birds, insects, and fruits, for the 
naturalist. Ruins of a former Mahomeden city. 
Population, 27,800. 


Fatigarh.—See Furruckabad. 


Ferozepore, in the Punjab: a deputy-com- 
missionership and military command, near the 
Sutlej, 50 miles from Lahore, 1,240 miles from 
Bombay, in a hot sandy spot ; so named after its 
founder, Feroze Toghiuk, 1352. Population, 
39,570. The fort and magazine were restored, 1841, 
by Sir H. Lawrence. St, Andrew’s Memoriel 
Church, built after the Sutlej campaign, 21-2 
December, 1845, when Sir H, Gough was 
nearly beaten by the Sikhs under Lall Singh, 
who were encamped at Feroz-Shubi, with 
the river behind. His light artillery had no 
chance against the heavy siege guns of the Sikhs; 
and the 62nd regiment was driven back in trying 
to storm their entrenched camp. The Governor- 
General, Sir H. Hardinge, who served on the field, 
described the night as the most extraordinary of 
his life. No one knew who had the victory. Our 
Joss was 2,400, including 54 officers, one being 
Broadfoot. The next day, Lall Singh suddenly 
retreated, with another large force under Tej 
Singh ; just when the English had expended all 
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their ammunition, Havelock said “India was 
saved by a miracle."—Raikes's Englishman in India. 
Large Arsenal; Hospital; large cantonments. 
The ruins ofthe firsttown remain. Here Runjeet. 
Singh met Lord Auckland in 1838, Kangra Hilis, 
90 miles, 


Purreedpore, « district in Bengal, 130 miles 
north-east of Calcutta, on the Ganges. Bengalee 
and government schools; public library; jail. 
Indigo and silk works near. Population, 8,600. 


Purrnckabad, or Farukhabad, a civil and 
military station, under Agra, in North-West Pro- 
vinces, 5 miles from Fatigarh, or Futtyghur, on the 
‘Trunk Road and the Ganges, 110 miles north- 
north-west of Lucknow, 710 miles from Calcutta. 
Furruckabad, or “happy town,” is a clean, well- 
built place, metalled with kunkur, 570 feet above 
sea, with good water, and a good trade; having re~ 
mains of two palaces, a mint (where the Furruck- 
abad rupee was coined before 1824), a fort, and an 
embattled wall. Population, 62,440. At Futtyghur, 
or Futtahghur, the “fort of victory,” near the 
Ganges, formerly a large town, are cantonments 
laid out, 1777; a gun carriage agency of the 
government; remains of Maharajeh Dhuleep 
Sing’s palace; and of the pelace of its former 
Nawaub, or Nabob, who figured in the Mutiny, 
when the resident and others were killed, and the 
town, with the church and American mission 
house (both restored), were half ruined. The Nabob 
was tried and condemned to death for his cruelties, 
and then transported to Mecca. Indigo works here. 
For an accountof the famous battle of Furrnekabad , 
or surprise of Fattyghur, fought 17th November, 
1804, see Thackeray's Zremendous Adventures of 
Major Gahagan, 

Futtehpore, in North-West Provinces: a dis- 
trict, and a railway station (East Indian Rail), 702 
miles from Calcutta, 72 miles from Allahabad, in 
the plain of the Dooab, between the Jumna and 
Ganges. Population, 21,330. Hereis a small town 
on the Trunk Road, with police barracks, and serai 
for travellers; a mosque, built by the Nabob of 
Onde; a ruined fort and remains of other Maho- 
medan buildings. Here Havelock, on his way to 
Cawnpore, routed the mutineers, 12th July, 1857. 


Futtyghur, Putteghur, or Futtehgurh, on 
the Ganges.—See Furruckabad, 
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Fyzabad, or Faizabad, the “town of plenty,” 
in ‘Oude, North-West Provinces - a Commissioner- 
ship and military command, formerly the capital 
of Oude, 90 miles east of Lucknow, on the Ghogra 
Q} mile broad), Population, 55,570. Canton- 
ments; and remains of the fort and palace (began 
1730) of the Viziers of Oude; whose ancient 
capital city of Ajodhya, or Ayudha, or Oude, near 
this, can be traced for some miles along the river. 
The Temple of Ram, the hero of the Ramyana, is 
half a mosque. Remains of Buddhist and Jain 
temples. Church Mission schoole. About 600,000 
pilgrims come to the sacred groves at Fyzapore, 
Wolf-hunting at Goondah, 24 miles. Opium is 
grown, with tobacco and sugar. 


Ganges River, the “sacred Gunga,”in northern 
India, 1,500 miles long, rises near several Hindoo 
Temples, in two heads, the Bhageerettee and 
Aluknunda, in Gurwhal, above Almorah, on the 
south side of the Himalayas (near the pilgrim 
places of Jumnotri and Gangotri), about 22,500 feet 
above the sea, and not far from the sources of the 
Indus and Brahmapootra, on the north or Chinese 
side, 1t receives the Jumna, Ghogra, Gundruck, 
Sone, and other streams; passes Dehra Doon, 
Hurdwar, Cawnpore, Allahabad, Benares, Patna, 
Rajmahal, at the top of its delta, and Calcutta; 
and falls into the Bay of Bengal at the Sunder- 
bunds, lying between the west or Hooghly mouth, 
and the east or Burrisaul mouth, which the Brah- 
mapootra joins abeve Daéca. It is full of shoals, 
and for the most part flat and uninteresting; 
becomes shallow and narrow in the dry season, 
‘but at the September fionds rises 30 to 40 feet in 
the lower districts. Its basin includes the two 
Lieut.-Governorships of Bengal and the North- 
West Provinces, with a population (chiefly Hindoo) 
of 70 millions, or more than one-third of all India, 
and an area of $24,000 square miles (equal to the 
United Kingdom and France), divided into 19 com- 
miesionerships and 91 districts. Its southern 
branches water the provinees of Centrul India and 
Rajpootana. Steamers can reach Allahabad ac- 
cording to the season, The East Indian Rail 
from Calcutta runs up the basin 1,020 miles, near 
the trunk road to Delhi, on the Jumna, That 
part between the Jumna and Ganges, called the 
Dooab, is watered by the Ganges Canal, a great 
work, planned by Sir P, Cautley, in Lord W, 
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Bentinok’s time, 810 miles long, or 3,660 miles 
including branches, from Hurdwar to Coel: con- 
structed 1817-54, The country between the basin 
of the Ganges and the Punjab is almost level, and 
traversed by the Gagur, 100 miles long, till that is 
lost in the sands. 


Garo or Garrow Hills.—See Covch Behar. 


Ghazeepore, or Ghazipur, in the North-West 
Provinces: a civil and military station, on the 
Ganges, 44 miles east of Benares, 430 miles from 
Calcutta, in a healthy spot, among remains of a 
former city. Steamers on the river. Churches, 
chapels, American and German mission; hospital 
and jail. Population, 62,885. Here are 2 govern- 
ment opium agency for the North-West Provinces 
and Oude; @ custom house in the old Saracenic 
palace of Meer Cossim, Nabob of Bengal; tobacco 
farm; Government stud, near the race- 
course; @ fort and large cantonments, near 
which is a pillar to Marquis Cornwallis, 
governor-general, who died here, 1804, in 
this quarter are indigo factories and rose gar- 
dens, where rose water and “attar of roses” are 
made; with banyan and other large forest trees, 
Rose water is used by the natives ih everything, at 
meals, for presents, for thedicine, &o. A rupee 
weight of “attar” requires 200,000 roses, and is 
worth £10. Buzar, where Munro defeated the 
Vizier of Oude and Mecr Cossim, 1761, is 81 miles 
distant. 


Ghumee, or @humi, in Afghanistan; 210 miles 
west of Peshawur, by the Khyber Pass, 7,700 feet 
above sea, formerly the seat of the Mahmood of 
Ghuzni, who, at his invasion of India, 1024, took 
away ({t is said) the sandalwood gates of Somnath 
Temple, which were restored when the place wad 
taken by General Nott, 1842, It had been occupied 
by Lord Keane, 1889. 


Goalundo, in Bengal: the terminus of thé 
Eastern Bengal Rail; 161 miiles, by rail, north: 
north-east of Calcutta, on the Ganges, at its con. 
fiuenee with the Brahmapootré. The extension 
from Kooshtea to this point was opened by thé 
Vieeroy, 31st December, 1870, It is the best 
station for Assam, Cachar, Daeca, Sylhet, &.; 
and much of the up-country traffic on both rivers 
is expected to flow to the rail. 
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Gonda, or Gondah, in Oude, North-West 
Provinces: a civil and military post, 25 miles 
north-east of Fyzabad, between the Ghogra and 
Raptee. Deputy-commissioner's office and cavalry 
cantonments. Population, 12,000. 


Googaira, inthe Panjab: adeputy-commission- 
ership, 130 miles north-east of Mooltan, near the 
Okarah station of Punjab Rail. 


Goojranwalla, Gujranwala, in the Pun- 
jab: a deputy-commissionership and military post, 
in the Reechna Doab, 4% miles north of Lahore, 
on the Peshawar line; with a church and canton- 
ment. Maharajah Runjeet Singh was born here. 


Goojrat, Gujrat, or Guzerat, in the Punjab: 
a deputy-commissionership in the Jeteh Doab, 
71 miles north of Lahore, Peshawur rail; where 
inlaid swords and steel ornaments are made. 
Population, 16,000. A sillah school, dispensary, 
and jail, in a walled town. Jelalpore (over the 
Cashmere border; population, 15,700) is noted for 
shawls; and here the Sikhs were finally beaten 
February, 1848, an event followed by the annexa 
tion of the Punjab. 


Goonah, a cantonment for the Central India 
Horse, 185 miles north-west of Mhow. 


Goordaspore, in the Punjab: a deputy-com- 
missionership, and military post, on the Beas, 
under the Siwalik Hills, 50 miles north-east of 
Umritsur (Punjab Rail). 


Goorgaon, Gurgaon, « deputy-commissioner- 
ship, in the Punjab, 20 miles west of Delhi (East 
Indian Rail). 


Goruckpore, or Ghurukpur, « civil and mili. 
tary station, in North-West Provinces, on the 
Taptee, 61 miles north of Azimgurh, 525 miles from 
Caloutta, in a pleasant and cool spot, under the 
Terrai, 330 feet above sea. Population, 57,925. 
Churches and mission schools; collector's office 
in the Basautpoor fort; jail and reformatory for the 
Bhuddukthieves; cantonmentsnear the Ramgartal 
Lake. The town, 7 miles round, contains the old 
Imambarah, or palace of the Kings of Oude, two 
brick mosques, and some Hindoo temples. Mon- 


keys swarm here, Indigo works in the neighbour- 
hood. 


Goverdhun.—see Muttra. 
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Gowalparah, or Goalpara, 4n assistant-com~ 
missionership, in Assam, Bengal, on the Brah- 
mapootra, 90 miles west of Gowhatty, 425 miles 
north-east of Calentta, under the Garrow Hills. 
School, hospital, and library. Steamers on the 
river. Head-quarters now at Dhubri, 


Gowhatty, or Gowahutty, seat of the com- 
missioner of Assam,Bengal, and a military station, 
on the Brahmapootra, under the Cossyah Hills, 455 
milesnorth-east of Calcutta. Government schools, 
church, and a pilgrims’ hospital. Rice, tea, lac dye, 
andindia-rubber areamong the products. Steamers 
on the river to Kawnea, the nearest railway 
station (Eastern of Bengal Rail), Population, 
11,500. 


Qurwhal, orGarwhal(British),under Kamaon, 
North-West Provinces; an assistant-commission- 
ership,in the Himalayas, at the head of the Ganges, 
with a chief town at Srinuggur, 104 miles north- 
west of Almorah, and a civil station at Paoree, 
7 miles from it. Here are tea plantations; with 
much forest timber, besides trees brought from 
Australia; and the pilgrim temples of Badrinath 
and Kedarneth, 25 to 30 miles distant, on the 
sacred river, under snowy peaks, 22,000 and 23,000 
feet above sea. Copper is found. Rajah Bhowan 
Sing is chief of the protected native state of 
Gurwhal, lying west of this British section; the 
capital of which is Tebri. 


Gwalior, or Scindia’s Territory, in North- 
West Provinces: a political Agency, military 
command, and seat of the Maharajah Scindia, 
77 miles south of Agra (Scindia’s rail), 280 
miles north-west of Allahabad, 780 miles from 
Calcutta, on the Agra and Bombay road. 
Churches and chapels; college and schools, 
supported by the Maharajah Jyagee Rao, G.C.S.L, 
born 1835, styled Scindia of Gwalior, from his 
Mabratta ancestor, Scindia, who reigned here, 
1779. In 1843, his Contingent, or native army, 
headed by the Baee, or Maharajah’s widow, who 
was disposed to try her strength against the 
English, was defeated at Maharajpore and Punniar. 
In 1857, the Contingent joined the rebels, robbed 
the treasury of £2,000,000, and placed Nana Sahib’s 
nephew on the throne, till Sir H. Rose stormed 


the city, and restored Soindia, 1858. A Fort was 
begun here, 4,0. 773. The present noble-looking 
pile, 1 mile long, stands on a precipitous sandstone 
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hill, 900 to 400 feet above the plain, near the River 
Soowunreeka ; and is surrounded by picturesque 
embattled walls and towers, 3 miles in circuit. At 
the south-east corner, Scindia has built a Palace, 
called Lushkur, in the Italian style, 176 yards 
by 142 yards. He ts a General in the Queen's 
army, and G.C.B. His minister is Sir Dinkar Rao, 
K.S.L., the “Nestor of India,” who learnt English 
through Smith's ‘Wealth of Nations.” In one 
part of the cliffis a figure of Parswanath,40 feethigh. 
At the Fort are the residency ; the Maharajah’s old 
palace ; a gun foundry; a ruined Jain temple, and 
the Thaileeka-Lath, a temple built by a rich oil- 
man; a Jumma Musjid and other mosques; and 
several tanks. The cantonments for the Contin. 
gent are at the Lushkur Rock, where Sir H. Rose 
Planted hie batteries in the siege. This is one of 
the great seats of the Mahrattas, whose language 
is spoken all round here. Iron is found in the 
neighbourhood. Sindous, on the River Kowaree, 
was a great haunt of the Thugs. Railways, at the 
cost of Scindia, run through his territory, con- 
necting Agra and Jhansi. 


Gya, Gyah, or Gaya, the sudder station for 
Beha district, in Bengal, 57 miles from Bankipore, 
E. Ind. Rail. Population, 76,415. Scotch church; 
government school; opium and other offices in 
the Ramna, or old palace of the Rajah, between 
the two divisions of the town—the Sahibgunj, 
where the best houses are, and the more ancient 
part, which was enlarged by Law, the French com- 
mander, 1759-61, and called after him, “Law's 
Town,” This is a place for pilgrims, who come 
to visit a holy spring here ; and has a handsome 
hospital for their use, several shrines and ghats, 
and a Vishnupod (a fort of Vishnu), shaped like a 
pyramid, 180 feet high, built by a princess of Indore. 


Hansie, or Hansee, in Hurreeanah, Punjab, 16 
miles south-east of Hissar, 90 miles from Delhi. 
Population, 13,600. A strong and ancient fort 
here was held by George Thomas, 1798, an Irish- 
man, who coined money, and contemplated 
setting up as a rajab, Colonel Skinner, of 
Skinner's Horse, left estates still belonging to 
his family. Salt is made at the government 
works at Bhewarree. The district is noted for 
its cattle. 


Hanthawaddy.—See Rangoon. 
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Harowtee, or Haraoti, in Rajpootana: a 
native state and assistant Agency, traversed by the 
Harraouttee Hills; containing Kotak, on the Chum- 
bul, 110 miles south-east of Ajmere; and Deolee,a 
cantonment, 50 miles north-west of Kotah.—See 
Kotah. 

Haupper, or Haupur, in the North-West Pro- 
vinces, 23 miles south of Meerut; having at 
Babooghur a government cavalry stud and breed- 
ing establishment, 


Hazara, or Huzara, in the Punjab, under the 
Himalayas, on the Cashmere frontier: a deputy- 
commissionership, in a healthy valley on the 
Indus, 3,000 feet above sea; containing Hurripore, 
or Hurrepoor, 60 miles east of Peshawur; and 
Abbottabad, 23 miles north-east of Hurripore, near 
which is the jail. It produces cedar and conifer 
timber.—See Abbottabad, A mountain rail is in 
progress. 

Hazareebaugh, or Hazaribagh, a civil, and 
a former military station, in Chota Nagpore, 
Bengal, 265 miles west-north-west of Calcutta, 60 
miles from Girfdi station (East Indian Rail), on a 
healthy but rainy plain, 1,750 feet above sea. 
Barracks here and at Ramguh; church and 
Roman Catholic chapel; hospital and jail. Two 
of the ex-Ameers of Sinde were sent here to 
reside, Population, 11,000, Iron, coal, and 
copper, with hot sulphur springs up to 170°, 


Henzada, in Pegu, British Burmah, on the 
Trawaddy: a deputy-commissionership, and mili- 
tary post, 60 miles north-west of Rangoon, on 
Rangoon Rail. American and Roman Catholic 
missions. Donabyoo and Myan-owngont-stations 
are 40 to 50 miles down and up the river. The 
Karen and Burmese missions, established by the 
American Baptists, include more than 30 congre- 
gations and schools. 


Hidgelee, or Ingellee, in Midnapore district, 
Bengal, 60 miles south-west of Calcutta, at the 
Hooghly's mouth, below Kedgeree. 

Himalaya Mountains, the natural boundary 
of India, on the north, dividing it from Thibet and 
China : 1,500 miles long, from the Hindoo Koosb, 
near Cabul, to Assam, and 20,000 feet high on the 
average. The sacred lake of Manasorawar, where- 
abouts all the great rivers rise—the Ganges, Indus, 
&cs, is about the middle of the range, on the 
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Thibet side. West of it, towarda Simla, &c., are 
the lofty peaks of Nanda Devi, 25,749 feet; Kamet, 
25,650 foot; and Gyu, 24,764 feet. Enst of it are 
Tingtimadan, 26,000 feet; Kinohisjunga, 28,176 
fect; Mount Everest, 29002 fect, the highest of 
all, and the highest in the world (half amile higher 
than Sorata in the. Andes); aud Dhualagini,, ar 
Dhaolagiri range, 25,000 to.28,000 feet. One peak, 
28,287 feet high, heretofore marked. K, is: to be 
dalled Mount Albert. Kinchinjunga isin, Sikkim, 
-above Darjeeling, where they are all visible; they 
: are sometimes seen at Patna, 150 miles distant; 
and sometimes at Ramnagar, 200 miles. There are 
passes over the range, used by the Thibet traders, 
18,000 foot high, 5,000 feet above the snow line. 
At the Kashmere end, 15 miles from. the Indus, 
is Dayarmur Peak, 26,629 feet high. 


Hingoles, or Hingoly; in the Nizem’s 
Dominions: a large station and cantonmest, 185 
miles north-west of Hyderabad; 80 miles: from 
Jaulnah, on the'River Kialla, 78 miles from.Akols , 
(Great Indian: Peninsula Bail),, I¢ has. a: Church: 
and Hospital.. 


‘Wissar, in the Punjat: « commifesfiners: | 
revenue circuit, and military post, 110 miles 
north-west of Dellii,in the Hurreenw (or grass) 
oduatry. Hereis agovernment cattle farm, where 
large cattle fairs are-Held in Octoter and Apri, 
lasting a fortnight. A dliurch here. Population, 
14,200. 

Holkars Territory or Malwa, ~ See 
Tadere and Malwa. 


Hooghly, or Hughii, a district in Bengal, and 
reilway station (East Indian Beil), 25 miles 
north of Caloutta, on the west side ef the River 
Hooghly, or west branch of the Ganges delta, 
sometimes called the Ganges proper. Population, 
with Chinsurah, 31,180. Collector's office, on the 
dite of a fort, built by the Portuguese, 1540; Jesuit 
church of Bandel, built 1599, the oldest church in 
Bengal; Imamberrah, a handsome Mahomedan 
pile, with a hospital annexed; government college, 
for Arabic, Persian, and English, endowed by Ma- 
homed Moshin, 18%6; government dispensary; jail, 
sha dacoity-commissioner’s office for suppressing 
thieves. Job Charnock, thie founder of Calcutta, 
had ssltpetre works here, 1640-86. Chinsurah, 
Barrackpore, Cossipore, Serampote, Chanderna- 
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pore, and Dum Dum, with some sugar works and 
silk factories, ave within a few miles. The Hooghly 
is 125 miles long from the Ganges; pest Calcutta 
and Diamond Harbour, down to the sea at Semgor 
Island, where large vessels enter. Hts width here- 
ia & miles; at Caleutta, # mile; but it is gradually 
getting shallower, a fact which led’ to the Port 
Canning project. Its shifting sands require eon- 
tinual watching, especially the “James” and 
“Mary” shoals: The jungle consists of bamboo 
coeoa-nut, and mange. 


Hosheyarpore, or Hoshiarpur, in the Pun- 


jab: a deputy-commissionership and military post, 


under the Siwalik Hills, in the Jullunder Doab, 60 
miles esst.of Umritsir. A church; zillah school. 
Population, 21,865. 


Keshungabad, Hoosfrungabad, or Has 
ingabad, in Central Indfa: a deputy-commis- 
sionership, centonment, ard'railway station (Great 
Indien Penmsufs Rait), 11 milbs from Etarsee, on 
the Nerbudas, under the Vindhya and Sautpoors 
Hille, Population, 13,100, Founded 1488, by 
Hoshung Shah, King of Malwa, and ceded 1818. 
A large town with good’ Wuildings, and an old 
fort, taken by Col. Mc.Causland from the rebels, 
1857, Excellent cotton and wheat are grown. 
Alligators found in tho river, here 900 yards wide 
inthe floods. Hindia is 80 miles below this, near 
the Deyri fall and the island of Mundatta Unke, 
where there is a pilgrim temple. 


Howrah, « district in Bengal, and 4 metropoli-- 
tan suburb on the “Surrey side” of the Hooghly, 
iopposite Calcutta, snd the railway terminus ofthe 
‘East Indian lime, which from here runs up to 
Dethi, 1,010 miles. Population, 105,280. Here are 
:the company's workshops and steamboat depart- 
‘ments, with several shipyards and factories; 
St. Thomas's and other charches and chapels; 
the custom house,in the ofd Fort William; govern- 
ment salt golahs, or bonded warehouses; a new 
hespital; botanical gardens; and Bishop's Col- 
lege. A floating bridge to the Calcutta side. 


Humeerpore or Hamirpur, in North-West 
Provinces: a civil aad military station, 110 miles 
notth-west of Allahabad, at the junction of the 
Juamna and Betwa. It was occupied by Col. Prim- 
rose, 1857, after the murder of Messrs, Lloyd 


Grant, and other civilians by the mutineers. 
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Hurdui, or Hurdoee, in Oude; an assistant- 
commissionership, near the Ganges, 80 miles east 
of Furrackabad. 

Hurdwar, or Gangadwara, in North-West 
Provinces: a place of pilgrimage, noted for tts 
‘fair, in & pass, or gate, of the Ganges, under the 
‘south-east end of the Siwalik Hills, 30 miles east 
of Saharunpore, 1,025 feetabove sea, Every year, 
at the propitious bathing season, 10th March to 
10th April, and alo at every 19th yeanjubilee, this 
place is crowded with hundreds of thousands of 
devotees, who flock to the ghats on the river side to 
dipin the sacred stream. The Harika Pairi ghat con- 
‘sists of 60 steps, 100 feet long. Here 430 persons 
were suffocated in the crowd, 1819. Many wealthy 
natives live at Khunkhul. Long ranges of serais 
and booths are provided for the pilgrims, who 
numbered two millions in 1867. The holy water 
got here is carried all over India, The great 
trading Fair is held on the last day, 10th April, 
for the sale of horses, elephants, sheep, shawls, 
cloths, sweetmeats, asafwtida, &c. The Ganges 
Irrigation Canal begins here. 

Burreeanah, in the Punjab: a grassy district, 
having Hissar for its chief town, 110 miles north- 
weat of Delhi. 

Hyderabad, a Residency in the Nizam’s Terri- 
tory.—See Madras Presidency. For the Assigned 
Districts, see Berar. 

Indore, or Indor, in Malwa, Central India: 
the picturesque-looking capital of Maharajah Hol- 
kar, G.C.S.I. (born, 1894), soat of a Resident, = 
railway station (G.I. P. line), and a military 
command under Bombay, 13 miles north-east 
of Mhow, 375 miles from Bombay, 400 miles 

south-west of Agra, on a table-land under the 
Vindhya mountains, 2,000 feet above the sea, on 
the River Kuthi. Population, 75,408. All land is 
held at will from the Maharajah ; whose minister 
is Sir T. Madhow Rao. The native town has been 
drained. Here are a Camp of 16 acres; Resi- 
dency, in a park; opium agency office; flourish- 
ing cotton mills; several mosques and temples; 
and Holkar's palace, a plain structare, built 
by the widow of Mulhar Rao Holkar, a Mahratta 
chief, the founder of the reigning line, who 
was at first a shepherd, and established him- 
self here, 1733. A handsome new place is in pro- 
gress. Tsken by Sir T. Hislop, after the battle 
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of Mehidpore, 1817, when Sir J. Malcolm 
was the Governor-General’s Agent. From this 
highland distriet sprung the restless Pindaroe, 
or robber tribes, wha were subdued by Marquis 
of Hastings, 181% ‘Indore is 80 miles from 
Khundwa, on Great Indian Peninsula Rail, by 
Holkar’s projected line; the first locomotive for 
which was received with public rejoicings, 1875. 

Indus River.—See the Punjab, The Indus 
Valley Rail, in connection with tho Scinde and 
Punjab line, rans down it from Mooltan to Kurra- 
chee, &c. 

Ishapore, or Ichapur, in Bengal, the govern- 
ment powder works, on the Hooghly, 17 miles from 
Calcutta, East Bengal Rail. 


Jallandar.—See Jullundur. 

Jaloun, in Jhansie district, North-West Pro- 
vinces, 60 miles north-west of Humeerpore, a 
deputy-commissionership and military post, with 
a sudder courtat Oraie. It was heldin the Mutiny 
by Tantia Topee, who was hanged at Thalner, near 
Seerpoor, 1859. Population, 12,300. 

Jaulnah, in Berar: the seat of the Commis- 
sioner for Hyderabad Assigned Districts, and a 
military cantonment, in a rugged but healthy spot, 
210 miles east-north-east of Bombay. Population, 
10,000, Church, chapel, barracks, and an old fort. 
English vegetables and fruits are raised. 

Jawra, or Jowra, a Mahometan Nawabship, 
in Central India. 

Jellalabad, in Afghanistan, 60 miles west of 
Peshawar, on the Cabool river, 1,960 feet above the 
sea; famous for the defence made by Sir R. Sale, 
in 1842, against the Afghans, till relieved by Gen. 
Pollock, in October, Here Dr. Brydon, the only 
survivor, appeared, 13th January, before the walls, 
to report the total destruction of the unfortunate 
Cabool army—unfortunate through the miserable 
incompeteucy of its leaders. Occupied in the 
Second Afghan War, 1878-9. 

Jessore, district in Bengal, 80'miles north- 
east of Calcutta, 20 miles from Kissengunge, on 
Eastern Bengal Rail. Judge and collector's 
offiees, church, mission chapel, government school, 
jail, end several indigo and sugar worka in the 
neighbourhood. Noticeable as the spot where 
the Cholera Morbus ef 1831 began. Population, 


8,200. 
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Jeypore, or Jaipur, in Rajpootans.— See 
Jyepore. 

Jeysulmere, Jesalmir, or Jussulmere, in 
Reajputana, seat of a native Maharawul; a beauti- 
fal and healthy town, with good carved houses, 
in getony desert, 140 miles from Joudpore. 

Thallawar, in Rajputana, a native state, 
belonging to the Maharaj Rana. 


Jhansie, or Jhansi, a revenue circuit, in 
North-West Provinces, and a military post, 70 
miles south of Gwalior, 940 feet above the sea. 
Population, 26,775. A walled town with canton- 
ment, barracks, church, and a stone Fort with 
nine gates, taken from the mutineers, by Sir H. 
Rose, April, 1858, after the Ranee had killed the 
Europeans, 

Thelum, or Jailum, in the Punjab: a deputy- 
commissionership, cantonment, and railway 
station, on the River Jhelum, 108 miles north- 
north-west of Lahore, 70 miles from Rawul 
Pindee (Peshawar rail), near the Cashmere bor- 
der. Church; zillah school. Population, 21,110. 
The Jhelum, or Greek Hydaspes, one of the “ five 
rivers” of the Punjab, is as broad and flowing as 
the Indus, and joins the Chenab below Julalpore, 
whereabouts Alexander defeated Porus. 

Thung, 2 district in the Punjab, deputycommis- 
sionership, and military post, on the Chenab, 120 
miles west-south-west of Lahore, 80 miles from 
Mooltan, near Julalpore, above mentioned. Can- 
tonment and government school. 

Joudpore, Jodhpur, or Joodpoor, the capital 
of Marwar, in Rajpootana: a political Agency and 
seat of the Maharajah, Tukt Sing, G.C.S.I., 
fifty miles from Patee (Rajpootana railway). 
This town, named after its founder, Jodha, 
1459, and standing on 4 picturesque ridge of 
coloured rock, 400 feet above the plain, is five 
miles round the stone walls, and has as many as 
170 bastions and gates; a strong citadel, near the 
Meharajah’s palace; the palace of his Gooroo, or 
priest; a pagoda, on a good point of view; the 
ruins of Mahamandir temple; and several fine 
tanks. From the Mohimahal, a marble palace near 
the Sur Sagur tank, there is alao a fine prospect. 
On Jodhagir Hill are remains of Mandar, the old 
capital. The Contingent having mutinied (1867), 
was replaced by the Erinpoora Irregulars. 
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Jounpore, or Joonpoor, in North-West Pro- 
vinces: a civil and military station, 35 miles 
north-north-west of Benares (Oude railway), 
on both sides the Goomtee, joined by a narrow 
stone Bridge, on five arches, 720 feet long, 
built 1562, Population, 26,000. Formerly = 
large Mahomedan city, founded 1370, by Feroz 
Toghluk, the Patan King of Delhi; and has remains 
of mosques (one 160 feet high) and palaces; with 
small church and mission house, and cantonment. 
Here Byrapersaul, the Benares banker, was hanged 
afterthemutiny, 1857. Severalindigo works are near. 


Jubbulpore, or Jabalpur, division and 
district in Central Provinces, seat of a Commis- 
sioner and political Agent, military post, and the 
junction station of the Great Indian Peninsula and 
East Indian Railways between Bombay and Cal- 
cutta, 616 miles from Bombay, 229 miles from 
Allahabad, and 793 miles from Calcutta; 1,460 
feet above sea, near the Nerbudda, under the 
Sautpoor Hills, or North Ghauts. The railway 
junction at the joint station was effected (1870) in 
presence of the Duke of Edinburgh and the Vice- 
roy. Population, 75,705. It stands under the 
the granite height of Puchmurree, and has 
Jackson's and other hotels; large cantonments 
on the river; a small church, branch bank, and 
high school; a large government school of In- 
dustry; and central Prison for Thug and Dacoit 
convicts, where they make good tents and carpets; 
museum and library; a hospital andasylam. The 
existence of a sect of Thuggee murderers, devoted 
to Kali, was only recently discovered. Here are fac- 
tories for lac-dye, opium, and jute; ironis found. It 
promises to be an important trading mart, through 
which grain, cotton, salt, and other produce will 
flow east and west. In the neighbourhood (10 
miles) are the Marble Rocks, a place for pic-nics, 
best reached vid Mirganj Station, from which it is 
2 miles; near the Badegheer Fall onthe river. The 
richly-coloured cliffs are 2 miles long, 50 to $0 
feet high, and should be seen by moonlight. A 
travellers’ bungalow here. Sal and teak timber 
snipe, teal, quail, partridge, deer, tiger, boar. 
Fish and crocodiles in the river. Roads— 
To Mandla, 59 miles; to Saugar, 116 miles; to 
Mirzapore, 247 miles. From Mandla to Belas- 
pore, 144 miles; thence to Sumbulpore, 140 miles.. 


Juggernant, in Orissa.—See Pooree. 
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Jullunder, or Julinder, in the Punjab: a com- 
missionership and military command, 32 miles 
north-west of Loodiana (Punjab rail), in the 
Jullunder Doad (between the Sutlej and Beas), 
under the Siwalik Hills. Population, 52,120. It 
stands among mango and other groves; was a 
seat of the Lodi-Afghan dynasty ; and has canton- 
ments 937 feet above the sex, good barracks, 
hotel, library, mall, a church, mission chapels, 
hospital; with old mosques and mausoleums. 
The Rajah of Kuppoorthula is a resident. Hill 
station, 3,000 to 6,000 feet high, near the Jawala- 
makke mineral springs. 


Julpigoree, or Jalpaiguri, a station on 
Eastern Bengal rail, and a native cantonment 
in Cooch Behar, Bengal, among tea gardens. 


Jungypore, in Bengal: a civil station, 155 
miles north of Calcutta, above Moorshedabad. 
Anglo-vernacular school here. Population, 11,400. 


Jyepore, Jaipur, or Jeypoor, in Rajpootena: 
the seat of a Maharajah and of a political Agent, 
@ military post, and a railway station on the 
Rajpootana state line, 76 miles from Ajmere 
(Rajpootana Rail) near LakeSambur. Population, 
142,580. It stands on a rock ina basin among 
granite hills, and is a regularly built and interesting 
town of fine looking’stone houses, having a main 
street 2 miles long and 40 yards broad, intersected 
by others as broad, with market squares at the 
points of meeting, and gas and water laid on. 
It is named after its founder, in the last century, 
Jai Singh, Rajah of Amber. In the high town walls 
are several lofty towers and gates, and the whole 
is overlooked by a Citadel, 2 miles by 1 mile, 
rising 800 feet above the town. The Palace is a 
vast pile, one eighth of thecity in area, half a mile 
long, and eight stories high, with oupolas at the 
corners, and including many courts, galleries, ter- 
races, gardens, woods, lakes, crocadile tank, and 
precipices, 1,000 feet high. Here the Prince of 
Wales was entertained by the Maharajah. Marble 
audience chambers, theatre, mint; with an 
English and Oriental school, and a medical school. 
supported by the Maharajah, Ram Sing, G.C.S.I., 
an enlightened prince, who has established a 
school for the sons of his nobility, and opened 
a public Garden, containing a museum, fountains, 
aviary, &c.,in the English style; also, an arsenal, 
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Observatory, founded by Jai Singh, and some 
handsome mosques and temples. About six to 
eight miles off is the old town of Amber, with an 
old Palace, Many wealthy bankers reside here. 
This State supplies India with gold, silver, and 
precious stones. Bangles are bought at the 
Jeypoor School of Art. The rail is open to 
Sambur, Ajmere, Mount Aboo, and Ahmedabad. 
Good shooting. 


alka, in the hills, near Kussowlee and Simla; 
just over the border of the North-West Provinces, 
about 5,000 feet above the sea. It is 37 miles from 
Umballa, and has government offices, hotele, and 
lodgings. To Simla about 40 miles. 


Kamptee, or Kampti, in Central Provinces: & 
cantonment, on the river Kunhan, 9 miles north- 
east of Nagpore; with a church, &c., near the 
Seetabuldee hills. Here the rebel sepoys were 
defeated by the Madras native troops, 1857. Good 
oranges and other fruit. Population, 51,000. 


Kangra, a deputy-commissiouership, in a fine 
part of the Punjab, under the Himalayas ; having 
a sanatarium and church at the chief town, Dhur- 
rumsatia, 200miles from Umballa. Population, 4,500. 
‘There are about thirty tea plantations here, with 
forest timber and ironstone. The tea gardens, 
begun 1852, and now in private hands, cover 9,000 
acres of land reclaimed from the Chumber Hills, 
2,600 to 5,000 feet high; and a good road is in 
progress. Here grows the rhea, or China grass, 
brought from Assam. A government reward of 
£5,000 has been offered for a good machine for 
detaching the fibre. A fair, lasting 40 days, was 
established 1867, at Palampore, in the Kangra 
Valley, for traders from Yarkand, Khotan, &c. 


Kapurthula, Kapoorthella, or Kuppoor- 
thulla, in the Punjab, near the Beas, 75 miles 
east of Lahore: the head town of a state whose 
Rajah was a faithfal ally of the government, and 
who died, April, 1870, when intending to visit 
England. His son, the founder of a college to 
his father’s memory, has a memorial gift from 
Lord Mayo, bestowed November, 1871, in remem- 
brance of the Viceroy’s visit to tho Kangra Valley. 


Kasauli, asanatarium and chaplainey, in North- 


West Provinces.-Sde Kassowlie. 
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Kashmir, or Cashmere, a rich alpine country, 
onthenorth borderof the Punjab, atthe heads ofthe 
Indus and Chenab, under the Himalayas, 3,000 to 
5,000 feet above sen; including Srinuggur (or 
Cashmere), the seat of the Maharajah, Iskardo, 
and Leh, or Ladak, where # British Restdent is sta- 
tioned. Population, 14 miflion, over 25,000 square 
miles. It produces tea, silk, and good horses and 
cattle; and gives name to fine shawls now madein 
otherparts of India. Theroute to Kashgar, Yarkand, 
&c., has been opened up by Mr. Shaw, atea planter 
of Kangra, and Mr. Hayward of the Geographical 
Society, who was murdered, May, 1870, and buried 
at Gilgit. The country was annexed by Runjeet 
Singh, 1819 ; and transferred, 1846, to the family of 
Ghnlab Singh, once a horseman im Runjeet's army. 
‘The peak of Dayarmur, in the Himalayas, near the 
Indus, is 26,629 feet high. 

Kassowlie, or Kussewlie, in North-West 
Provinces : a commissionership, and convalescent 
depot, in a beantiful and healthy pert of the Hima- 
iayos, 40 miles from Simla, 112 miles from Dehra 
Doon, 7,000 feet above sex, near the Sutlej. Hero 
are three churches amd chapels; hotel, bungalows, 
and barracks for invalids; Anderson's and other 
stores; andthe Lawrence military orphan Asylum 
at Sunawar (2 miles), founded, 1847, by Sir H. Law- 
rence, and supported by government, with » 
normal school attached. 

Eattywar.—See Bombay Presidency. 


Kerrowlee, Kerauli, Kerowlee, in Rajpoo- 
tana: seat of a native Maharajah, 80 miles south- 
west of Agre, on the River Chumbul. Population, 
25,610. 


Khamgaum, Kamgaum, or Khamgaon, 4 
cotton market and station, on the Nagpore branch 
of the Great Indian Peninsula Rail, 8 miles 
trom Jullum, 338 miles from Bombay. This is an 
important and increasing market for cotton; the 
largest, in fact, in India, Population, 19,300. The 
branch rail, opened 4th March, 1870, by the Vice- 
roy, fs the first State line made in the country. 
Here are the works of the Mofussil ginning and 
pressing company; a branch Bank of Bombay; 
and several cotton agencies. Roads to Neemgeum 
and Nandoorsh station, F2 miles; Sheagaum eta- 
tion, Ll miles, with a bungalow. Akote, another 
market, is 20 miles north of Sheagaum. The Kham- 
#a0n Btate Rail fs a short branch to Jullum. 
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EKhatmandoo.—See Nepaul. 

Khelat, Khilat, Kelat, the capital of the 
Beloochistan frontier, and a Political Agency, 150 
miles north-west of Sikarpore (in Sind), 6,000 feet 
abovo s a, south of the Bolan Pass. The Citadel 
was taken, 1439, by Gen. Willshire, and in 1840 by 
Gen. Nott. Nearest station, Dadar, on the Kan- 
dahar line, 


herwarah, « cantonment of the Meywar 
Bheel Oorps. 


Khyrabad, in Oude: the head of a divisfon, 
with a chief town at Sectopore, 61 miles north-west 
of Lucknow. Population, 16,000. Khyrabad, for- 
morly alarge town, is6 miles north-westofthis; with 
remains of old buildings, and manufactures of 
cotton cloth. Another Khyrabad, once a fort of 
Runject Singh’s, is near Attock, en the Indus. 


Kidderpore, in Bengal : the government Dock, 
near Caloutta, with « church. 


Eishengurh, in Rajpootana: capital of a 
Maharajah,18 miles from Ajmere (Rajpootana rail), 
having an old palace and stone fort, on a granite 
ridge. About 80 miles from it is Sambhur Lake, in 
Jyepore, 22 miles by 6 miles, producing large 
quantities of valuable crystalised salt, now belong- 
ing to government. 


Kishnaghur, the chfef town of Nuddea district, 
Bengal, 64 miles north of Calcutta, on the Jel- 
linghee, near the Hooghly. Here area government 
College, a church, and church mission schools ; 
with manufactures of fine muslin and plester 
figures, and several indigo factories. Population, 
27,000. 


Kohat, in the Panjab: a deputy-commissioner- 
ship, and military station, 40 miles south of 
Peshawar, among hills (rail from Rawalpindi), 
near the Indus and the Afghan border, The 
Kohat Pass has been surveyed by Col. Johnstone. 
Population, 11,300. The Nawab is K.C.8.1. 


Kolapore.—See Bombay Presidency. 


Koruntadhee, Kooruntadi, Kurunthedt, 
or Kurentadhee, in North-West Provinces, 
near Ghazeepore, on the Gunges. A government 


stud-and bazaar. 
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Kotah and JShallawar, or Harowteo, in 
Bufpootama: the seat ofa political Agent and of'| 
& Bajah, ot the Chumbul, 110 miles south-east of 
Ajmeer; 195 south-west of Agra. Population, 
40,270. The town, within thick walls, 50 feet 
ltigh, eaniains the palace and. fert, with Hindoo 
temples, and soma mosques. In the Mutiny of 
1857, the native contingent dethroned the Rajah, 
Moka Rao, and murdered the Besident, Majer 
Benson ; beliling the town till it was stormed by 
General Roberta, 31st March, after a forced march 
of.121 miles in. two days; from Nusseerabad. The 
Agency includes Boondee, Jhallawar (taken out of 
Kotah, 1839), Tonk, and Shahpoora, all, as well as 
Kotah, terribly ravaged by the famine of 1868.9. 
Cantonment of the Deslea Irregulars at Deoiee, 
50 miles nerth-west. 


Kuch Bahar.—sSeo Cooch Behar. 
Eauldanna, a chapleincy in Bengal. 


Kutu, about 115 mites north of Simla; the 
country of the Vazeers, and rich in silver and lead. 
—See J. Calvert’s Kulu. 


Kumaon, Kumaoon, or Kamaun, in the 
fils, Nortls West Provinces: a commissionership, 
with a chief town at Afmorat, 90 miles north of 
Bareilly, on the Bageswar. There are nearly forty 
Tea plantations, and fiftpeight Tea companies. 
Iron and copper are found. Himalaya peaks in 
view. 

Warnaul, or Kurnal, inthe Ponjad: « deputy- 
Gommissionership, 70 miles north of Dethi; in an 
unhealthy spot, on the River Jumna, and West 
Fumna Canal. Population, 23,195 Here isa brareh 
government stud. Itiea dirty walled town (marked 
by a. handsome moague rising over it), from which 
the cantomment was moved, 1843. The church tower 
wemeins, General Anson died here of cholera, 
1e57. Here Nadir Shah defeated the emperor, 
Makhommed Shah, of the Timurlene line, 173% At; 
BPaniput (population, 25,025), 2smiles, Baber, the: 
founder of the Timurlane line, defeated the Pathan 
King of Delhi, 1526. “Paniput (says Miss Eden, 
in Up the Country) has had several famous battles 
fought at or near it; but there is a grand tradition 
ef one battle where 200,000 men fought on each 
side, and only four were left alive.” 


Eurrentadhee.—see Koruntadhee, 
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Kyouk Phyoo, in Arracan, Burmah, 100 miles 
south-east of Akyab, on Ramree Island: an 
assistant-commissionership and military station, 
with two churches, government school, and salt 
works, 


Lahore, or Lahor, in the Punjab: seat of the 
|Liewt.-Governor; a military command, and railway 
station. (Panjab Rail), 82 miles from Umriteir, 
126 miles from Loodiasrs, 1,294 miles from Calcutta. 
From Lahore one rail goes. westward to Mooltan 
and the Indus, 212 miles; thence by steam 
flotilla, twice a month, to Kurrachee: another 
rans. eastward to Delhi on the Bast Indian line ; 
and one is projected to Peshawar. Population, 
149,870, inoluding 8,000 at dnartulle, which has 
two ehurches and an American mission. Clarke's, 
Victoria, and other hotels, good dak bungsiow, 
‘three banks, theatre, and clab. Government 
House, in Lawrence Hall Gardens, isthe Lieut.- 
Governor's residence, built by Sir John Law- 
rence; Government offices; the Lawrence-Mont- 
gomery memorial buildings, a handsome range, 
including banqueting and assembly rooms, and a 
picture gallery; a college and vernacular school, 
with a University hall in the Gothic style; hospital 
and medical school connected with the Mayo 
hospital in 1872; Central Afuseum, with coins and 
sculptures; asylum for the insane; central jail; 
the Lahere Chronicle press. The Agrt-Horticul- 
tural Society, founded 1861, has introduced the 
olive, Chiitese tallow tres, and Australian gam 
tree, and promoted the growth of flax and silk 
in the Public Gardens. 


Lahore, mear the Raves (the Greck Hydrao- 
tes), which, in the floods, is 1 or 2 miles wide, 
wasan old seat of the Mogal Emperors; and was 
latterly the Sikh capital af Ranjeet Singh, 1779- 
1839, the clever one-eyed Maharajah of Cashmere, 
who fortified it, and drilled his army, till under his 
successor, Gholab Singh, it was nearly a match 
for Lord Gough in the Panjab war. It hasa briek 
wall 7 miles round, and contains ruins of old 
palaces, serais, Hindoo temples, and a magazine, 
in the Fort; the large Padshah mosque of red 
stone, built by Jehanghir; with the Vizier Khan, 
Sonara, and other mosques. Outside the cityis the 
Emperor Jehanghir's Mausoleum, across the 
Ravee; another, near Anarkullee, over a young 


gallant who was‘buried alive; with Shah Jchan’s 
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Gardens, called Shalimar, 1} mile long, containing 
remains of fine terraces, and 450 fountains. The 
weather is very pleasant from October to May, and 
agood fireis quite enjoyable in the cold season; but 
from May to September it is like a furnace. Here 
Lord W. Bentinck met Runjeet Singh, 1831; and Lord 
Canning held a grand Durbar, 1860, Cantonment 
at Meean Meer, 4 miles, with a Roman Catholic 
church. The Sikhs are a robust, fanatical sect of 
Hindoo dissenters, “disciples” (as their name 
signifies) of one Nanac, or Nanuk, born at Raypur 
(60 miles distant) inthe 15th century, and of Govind 
an earnest fighting leader, who died, 1708. They 
all take the surname of “Singh, or Sing” (lion), 
and never shave or smoke, but indulge in opium or 
cherry brandy. Runjeet Singh was fond of horses, 
and at his death left 1,300 rich bridles, beside 8 
millions of money, and the famous Koh-i-Noor 
diamond, or Mountain of Light, which he had 
wrenched from Shah Soojah, and which now 
belongs to the Empress of India, Queen Victoria. 
To Ferozepore is 50 miles. A railway (Punjab 
Northern) is open to Peshawnr, 270 miles, by way 
of Wazirabad and Jhelum, 108 miles. 


Landour, in North-West Provinces, Mussoorie 
district: a military sanatarium, 12 miles north of 
Dhera Dhoon, 7,560 feet above sea; witha church, 
chapel, academy, and cantonment. 


Lawrencepore, in the Punjab, near Campbell- 
pore (Punjab Northern Rail), founded as a 
Memorial of Lord Lawrence, some time Chief Com- 
missioner of the Punjab, and Viceroy. Hot springs 
near it. 


Leia, in the Punjab: @commissionership on the 
Indus, 60 miles north-north-west of Mooltan; 
taking in the Sind Saugor Doab (between the 
Indus and Jhelum), otherwise the Great Jelauli 
desert, a dry tract of sand, where it seldom rains. 
The only cultivation is along the Indus. Here 
are a normal school and hospital. 


Lingasoogoor, or Lingasoor, in the Nizam's 
Dominions: the civil station of the Raichore 
Doab (between the Kistna and Toombudra), near 
the Mysore country, 200 miles south-west of 
Hydrabad. Hospital, jail, and cotton manufactures. 


Lohardugga, in Bengal: the principal district 
under the commissioner of Chota Nagpore, with a 
civil station at Ranchee, 240 miles west-north- 
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west of Calentta. A government school, German 
Lutheran mission, and cantonment at Dorundah, 


2 miles from Ranchee, Barrackur is the nearest 
railway station, 


Loodiana, or Ladhana, in the Punjab: a 
deputy-commissionership, near the Sutle}, and 
station on the Punjab Rail, 108 miles from Lahore , 
190 miles from Delhi. Population, 44,165. Hotel, 
church, American mission, hospital, with a ruined 
fort and deserted cantonment, where the Barracks 
fell, 1848, killing and wounding 300 persons. The 
dead were buried in one grave. In 1857 thenative 
troops stationed here mutinied, and went offtoDelhi, 
in spite of the exertions of Deputy-Commiseioner 
Ricketts. The town, named after the Lodi-Afghans, 
its founders, stands on the Wallipure, and has an 
American mission, a brisk trade in shawls, cotton 
cloths, and the supply of prostitutes. The family 
of Shah Soojah, the deposed King of Cabool, live 
here. A bridge over the Sutlej, the connecting 
link of the Delhi and Lahore line, was opened 
18th October, 1870, by Maharajah of Puttiala; 
giving a continuous rail from Calcutta (also from 
Madras and Bombay) right up to Mooltan. 


Lower Provinces, a name for the Bengal Pre- 
sidency proper, under the Lieut.-Governor at Cal- 
cutta; taking in the lower basin and delta of the 
Ganges, &c. It is the richest, most fertile, and most 
populous district of India, yielding a surplus of 
nine millions to the general income. 


Luckimpore, a district in Assam, Bengal; 
with a sudder station at Debrooghur, on the Brah- 
mapootra, 560 miles north-east of Calcutta. 


Lucknow, Lukhnow, or Lakhnao, the old 
capital of Oude, in North-West Provinces, seat ofa 
Chief Commissioner since 1856, a military com- 
mand, and a railway station (Oude and Rohilkund 
line), vi@ Cawnpore, on East Indian Rail, 42 
miles north-east of Cawnpore, 151 miles from 
Allahabad, 781 miles from Calcutta. Population, 
261,805. Large dak bungalow; Cantonment; Hill's, 
Lochner’s, and other Hotels. St. John’s church, 
American and Roman Catholic churches, college 
at La Martinigre; library, three hospitals, three 
branch banks ; Oude Gazette office; several English 
shops and schools; Chinka and other bazaars; 
lunatic asylum; good barracks, with workshops 
and gymnasiumattached ; central prison. Drives 
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in Wingfield Park, near Muchee Bawn Fort (a 
magazine), and the Horticultural Society's Gar- 
dens. The Canning College, founded 1864, is 
partly supported by a yearly grant of £2,500, and 
by the native Talukdars. There is a Native 
“Reform” club here, with twenty printing presses 
(seventeen in the vernacular); and a museum in 
the Martinigre College. An extension of the rail 
to Byram Ghat, on the River Gogra, was opened 
1871. Engineers say the place wants the protec- 
tion of fortified works, 

This is a Mahomedan city of modern date, 
founded 1775, by the Vizier-King of Oude, Azoof- 
od-Dowlab, on moving from the old capital of 
Fyzabad; and is picturesque collection of domes, 
pillars, and spires, 4 miles long, on the rich plain 
of the Goomtee, 300 feet above the sea. There are 
five bridges; one is of stone (1780); one of iron, 
bronght from England; and one, the oldest, of 
boats ; with some long, wide streets, as the Chinka 
bazaar, or Chinese market, and the Hazanabad, 
and others. When the mutineers broke out here, 
80th June, 1857, the English, under Sir H. Law- 
rence, the Resident (brother of Lord Lawrence) re- 
tired to the Muchee Bawn, or old fort,an untenable 
post, from which they went to the Residency, lst 
July. Lawrence was killed by a shell on the 4th, 
and his successor, Major Banks, on the 2Ist; after 
which the defence was continued by Sir H. Inglis, 
till relief arrived from Cawnpore, on 25th Septem. 
ber, under Outram and Havelock. Havelock, after 
fighting his way to Cawnpore, had previously 
attempted to bring relief in August. On 26th 
September the entrenchments were stormed, with 
the death of Gen. Neill. On 24th October, Have- 
lock died of cholera, at the Alumbagh. Lord Clyde 
appeared on 3rd November, rescued the English 
survivors, and retired on the 20th, to return in 
March, 1858, for final operations. On 9th March 
the Martinitre was carried ; on the 14th the Imaum- 
barra and Kaiserbagh were stormed; and the city 
was finally recaptured by 19th March. It is to be 
fortified according to a plan of Lord Napier of 
Magdala. The Residency is now a ruin, close to 
the Cemetery, in which are the graves of Sir H. 
Lawrence(who had been designated for Governor- 
General, and “ who tried to do his duty"), Gen, 
Neill, and Major Banks. 

The Kaiserbagh, or ‘‘Cesar’s garden,” one of 
the sights here, now occupied by civil servants, 
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was built 1850, for £800,000, by the ex-King, 
Wajid Ali Shah, who called himself Cmsar, 
and was deposed 1856, on the annexation of Oude, 
and pensioned at Calcutta. It is a gorgeous heap of 
domes, spires, courts, terraces, and fountains, show- 
ing marks of the war of 1857, when it was stormed 
and plundered; and contains a Gate, having the 
double fish, or the family arms on it; the Badshah 
Munzil, or favourite apartments of the “great 
king;” the Chundiwalli Barndarri, once paved with 
silver; the Luckee gate (which cost a Jac of rupees, 
£10,000); and other noticeble objects (see Russell's 
Diary in India for an account of the looting). 
Near this are the Kaiser Pusana, where the English 
Prisoners were executed; Chutter Munzil, a 
harem, now turned into a club house and offices, 
aud looking with its umbrella domes like a 
“handsome wedding cake” (Mathesop’s England 
to Delhi); an engine house, where 400 Sepoys 
were burnt in the fight; the Motee Mabul, or 
arena for wild beast matches, built by the Vizier, 
Saadat Ali, now a school; Khoorsid Munzil, or 
“house of the sun,” with four spires, where the 
divisional commanding officer lives; and the Tara- 
wallie Kothie, or Observatory, built by Colone; 
Wilcox for the late king, now a bank. 

Another remarkable pile is the Jmaumbarra, 
dedicated to Azoofud Dowlah, styled a “cathedral” 
by Heber, at his visit, 1824, now turned into an 
arsonal and storehouses. It is a picturesque series 
of courts round a central court, all of tesselated 
marble,in the Saracenio style; and has a great 
Hall, 167 feet long (strewn with broken mirrors 
and ornaments, 1858); and a gilded gate, the Roome 
Darwaza, on the side towards Constantinople, or 
Room (Rome), as the Orientals call it. There wasa. 
silver throne here. Near it is the great mosque, 
Jumma Musjid, 150 feet high (@ good point of 
view), now turned into a jail; also the Hoseina- 
bad, or small Imaumbarra, and its mausoleum 
of Mahomed Ali Shah, the third king (died 
1841), whose unfinished mosque is seen. Another 
point of view is the Martiniére College, a fantastic- 
ally-ornamented building, topped bya dome and four 
towers, built by Claude Martin, a Frenchman, who 
entered the Company's service as a trooper, and 
died a rich general, 1600, leaving his mony for 
educational uses. It has marble floors, a laby- 
rinth of small rooms, a museum, and the founder's 
richly-ornamented.tomb at the top. In and round 
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the city, within 2 or 3 miles, are the Secunder 
Bagh, a palace of the Begam Huzat Mahul, stormed 
1858, when Captain Hodson was killed; and the 
Nuzeef Ashraf, the tomb of the first vizier (marked 
by a white dome), both near the Goomtee and the 
horticultural gardens ; also the tomb of the second 
Vizier, Saadat Ali, under a high dome and gal- 
leries; and his half Italian-looking country seat of 
Dilkoosha, or, “heart's delight,” with its gilt towers 
and park. It had a menagerie for elephants, 
tigers, &.. and was Lord Clyde's head-quarters, 
Wingfield Park contains some deer, and pleasant 
carriage drives. The Racestand is near the can- 
‘tonments. At Alumbagh, or Queen's garden, 
where Outram fixed his camp, is the grave of 
Havelock (1857). The soil round Lucknow is 
some of the richest and most thickly populated 
in India, producing rice, cotton, opium, hemp, 
fruits, and timber, and affording excellent sport. 


Lullutpore, a deputy-commissionerehip, in 
Jhansi district, North-West Provinces, 


Maharajpore, or “Kingstown,” in Rajpoo- 
tana, 15 miles north-west of Gwalior ; where the 
Contingent, led by the Tara Baee, or Queen Mother, 
was defeated by Sir H. Gough, December, 1848, 
after a bloody fight. Havelock was on the staff, 


Maldah, a district in Bengal ; 190 niles north 
of Caloutta, 30 miles from Rajmahal (East Indian 
Rail), on the Mahanunda, near the Ganges. It is 
jll-built and dirty, with some mosques, silk factories, 
and twenty indigo plantations. Population, 5,300; 
of English Basaar, 13,000. Gour, a ruined place 
near thie, was a large city before the Ganges 
altered its course, two centuries ago. 


Malwa, or Holkar’s Territory, in Central 
Andia; @ leading Mahratts State, having for its 
capital, Indore, the seat of the Residency, 18 miles 
north of Mhow. The country is 1,500 to 2,000 feet 
abovesea. Much opium ts raised by native growers, 
and exported through Bombay; alao sugar, tobacco, 
and safflower. Dye staffs are made.—See Indore. 


Mandalay, the capital of the Burmese Kingdom, 
up the Irawaddy, 250 miles from Prome (in British 
Burmah). A political Agent and several merchants 
‘reside here; and a court was opened, 1869, for civil 
causes between the English and Burmese. Steamers 
ot the Irawaddy flotilla down to Rangoon in seven 
daye, and upto Bhamo in two days, The route 
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upwards, alongside the river, is suitable for car- 
riages or rail, and offers the best route into China. 
In 1868, Major Sladen, the Agent, headed an ex- 
pedition into Yanan, vid Bhamo and Sanda; which 
reached Momein, 300 miles distant, over the frontier 
of Upper Burmah, at the river's head, ia the Shan 
and Panthay states. The Agent was carried up by 
the “Rangoon,” the first steamer ever geen on the 
river. An assistant Agent has been appointed at 
Bhamo, to which the Chinese and Shan dealers 
come with silks and furs. The late official, T. T. 
Cooper, Tan Koopa,” author of Travels af a 
Pioneer of Commerce, was murdered, 1878, In 1871 
he ascended the Yang-tze Kiang, from Hangkow, 
proceeding through China, up to near the Indian 
frontier; where he was stopped and obliged to 
return to Shanghai. Talifoo, the capital of the 
Mahomedan state of Yunan, was taken by the 
Chinese, 1878, and many thousands massacred. 
‘Their Sultan, Suleiman, poisoned himself. Here 
Col. Browne's mission started, 1875, followed by 
the murder of Mr. Margary 12 miles from Man- 
wine, Karenee is on the Toangoo frontier. 


Mandla.—See Muadla. 
, & Native state on the Buitiah 


_| frontier, in the Nagar Hills, 6,000 feet high, tietr 


Kohima. 
Marble Rocks.—See Jubbulpore. 
Marri, a sanatarium, in the Punjab. 


Martaban, in Burmah: an assistant-com- 
missionership, in the Gulf of Martaban, opposite 
Moulmein, and the first place taken, 1852. 


Marwar, the largest of the Rajpootina sthtes; 
with a capital at Joudpore, the seat of an Assistant 
Agency, 350 miles south-west of Delhl. Many of 
its villages wete depopulated by the drought of 
1868-9, when one million persons (two-thirds of the 
whole) fled from the country. Its wide plaing were 
deserted, and all the animals disappeated. It 
signifies the “up land.” 


Mattra.~See Muttra, 


Maunbhoom, Manbhemi, i Chota Nagpore, 
Bengal: an assistarit-commissionership and mil 
tary post, with a suddet station at Purvotfa, 60 
miles south-west of Raneegunge (East Indith Rails, 
and 180 miles west-north-west of Calentta, on 
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River Cooay (Khasai). Cantonment, government 
school, and jail, Hilly (3,410 feet in some parts), 
and forest, with rice, cotton, tobacco, sugar, tea, 
shellac, and coral, Bison, elephant, bear, &. 


Meean Meer, or Mian Mir, in the Punjab: a 
cantonment, and railway station (Punjab Rail), 6 
miles from Lahore, on the River Ravee; with two 
churches. Population, 14,000. Here the sepoys, 
ripe for mutiny, were disarmed, 1857, by the 
English artillery and the 8lst regiment. It was 
done with consummate skill; and “if by a first 
blow a battle was ever won, the battle of the 
Panjab was fought and won that morning by 
Sir R. Montgomery, Mr. Corbett, and Col. Renny” 
(Kaye's Sepoy War). Rail open to Peshawur, by 
way of Jhehun, Wuzzeerabad, Rawal Pindee, 
and Attock; with branches to Kohat, &c.—BSec 
Peshawar. 


Meerut, or Mirat, in North-West Provinces: 
head of a revenue circuit, a divisional command, 
head-quarters of artillery and engineers, and a 
railway station (East Indian Rail) on Delhi and 
Meerut branch, 40 miles from Delhi. Population, 
99,565. Large Cantonment for the troops (in- 
cluding cavalry lines, &.); noticeable as the one 
where the Mutiny Grst broke out, Sunday evening, 
10th May, 1857, among the Bengal sepoys of the 
Lith and 20th regiments, who released the prisoners 
and killed Colonel Finnis. It is cold in winter, 
and up to 140° in blazing summer, when cholera 
Sometimes appears. Kunkur, or chalky lamps 
in clay, is found in the Jumna; mica sand in 
the Ganges. St. John’s large church, built 1821, 
soldiers’ chapel, Church Missionary church, Scotch 
and Roman Catholic churches; theatre, on the 
course or drive; government schools, hospital, 
military prison; threehotels, banks, and several Eng- 
lish shops; office of the Mofussilite Press, It stands 
om the Kalee Nuddee, on a plain 820 feet above 
sea, between he Jamna and Ganges, in sight of 
the Himalayas, 113 miles from Debra Doon, 266 
miles from Simla. Two bridges cross the river; one 
built by the Begam Sumroo, a Nautch girl, married 
to a German, Walter Reinhard, or Summers 
(Sumroo), a Company’s soldier, who afterwards 
obtained a jaghire here. She died 1836, The 
government stud is at Haupper, 30 miles. To 
Moradabad is 80 miles, 
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Mehidpore, or Mahidpore, in Indore, Centra} 
India: @ political Agency (including Pertaubyhur, 
in Rejpootana), and Military Post, 60 miles north 
of Indore, 95 miles from Neemuch, on the Chumbul, 
or Sipra. Jaora is the nearest station, Here Sir 
T. Hislop defeated the Holkar Mahrattas, 1817, 
Sir J. Malcolm being Agent at the time. General 
Penny was buried here,1858. Barracks here. 


Mergui, in Tenasserim, Burmah: a deputy- 
commissionership, military post, and port, on the 
Bay of Bengal, 560 milessoath of Moulmein, Roman 
Catholic church and hospital. Population, 50,000. 
Burmese, Chinese, Malaya, &. The Mergui, or 
Salonose Archipelago, numbers about 2,00 islets 
and islands, Trade in fish, tin, tortoise shell, 
rattan, and oil. The country is rich in (in ore, not 
worked. 


Meywar, or Mewar, in Rajpootana, Centrat 
India: a native state, having Oodeypoor for its 
capital, and the seat of an assistant Agency. The 


Bheel corps are at Afhairwarra, about 100 miles 
north, 


Mhow, or Maz, in Indore, Central Provinces; 
‘divisional command and cantonment, 13 miles 
south of Indore, on the Indore branch of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Rail, 426 miles from Bombay, in 
a healthy spot, 2,020 feet aboveses. It stands under 
the north side of the Vindyan Hills, near the 
source of the Ghumbi and Chumbnl, not far from 
the border of Bombay Presidency; and has a 
church, library, theatre, and well Jaid-out canton- 
ments; good sport. Here Colonel Platt and other 
officers were killed by the mutineers, 1857. It 
became the head-quarters of Sir H. Rose. Mund- 
latsir is a fort and deserted cantonment, on the 
Nerbndda, 80 miles, passing over the Jam Ghaut 
in the Vindhyan Hills. Mhow te Neemuch, 161 
miles, with Bungalows all the way; to Gwalior, 
306 miles; Hushangabad, 148 miles; Kamptec, 
296 miles. 


Midnadpore and Hidgelee, in Bengal: a 
civil and military station, 70 miles west of Calcutta 
onthe Khasai, or Coosy; with a sudder court at 
Tumlook A church; vernacular and mission 
schools; hospital; jail; salt agency; and indigo 
works in the neighbourhood. Rice and fish are the 
chief diet. The scheme for the projected canals to 
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Balsore and Cuttack, in Orissa, has been bought by 
the government. Population, 33,560. 


Mirzapore, in North-West Provinces: a civil 
and military post, commercial centre, and railway 
station (East Indian Rail), on the Ganges, 608 
niles west-north-west of Calcutta, 45 miles from 
Benares, 54 miles from Allahabad, 886 miles from 
Bombay. Population, 56,880. A Gothic church; 
London Missionary Society's chapel, schools, and 
printing office; hospital. Steamers on the river; 
bullock trains; goods and transit companies’ offices. 
Cantonments, ina peninsulancar the Ganges; Kutha 
Tonsie bridge. Mirzapore, or “Prince's Town,” 
is a bustling place, 3 miles long, conveniently 
situated for trade, among pleasant gardens and 
woods. It has some good streets, many handsome 
ghauts down to the river, several mosques and 
temples; and numerous villas for the resident 
‘bankers, agents, and dealers in shellac, lac-dye, 
indigo, shawls, piece goods, cotton and brass articles, 
which are among the staple articles of commerce 
here. It has declined since the railway was opened. 
Here Captain Sir W. Peel and his Shannon brigade 
defeated the sepoys. The office of Superintendent 
of the domains of the Rajah of Benaresishere. At 
Tarah (6 miles), is a waterfall, 60 feet high, during 
the monsoon, made by a stream from the hills. 
Iron mines at Lalgung (16 miles). Mirzapore and 
Bewah are said to be rich in minerals. 


Mohumdee, in Khyrabad division of Oude, 
North-West Provinces: a deputy-commissionership, 
with a civil station at Luckimpore, 30 miles north of 
Beetapore. 


Monghyr, or Mongheer, in Bengal: a district 
and railway station (East Indian Rail), 297 miles 
north-west of Calcutta, on the Ganges. Steamers 
up and down. Church; Baptist mission schools, 
and Roman Catholic chapel; government school; 
hospital; resident bankers and traders; and several 
markets. Hardware, palankeens, furniture, bird- 
cages, work-boxes, spears, and native double- 
barrel guns, rifies, and cutlery, are made. Popu- 
ation, 60,000. A picturesque-looking town, at a 
beautiful point of view, on a wooded lime-atone 
tidge, within a fortified wall, 4,000 feet by 3,500 
feet, founded by Shahjehan’s son, Sultan Shooja, 
1660; containing remains of his palace, black 
‘marble mosque, and well; the tomb of Poer 
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Shah Lohouni; three large tanks; government 
offices; and some Hindoo temples, Here the river 
1s wide, and the scenery very rich; sugar, indigo, 
opium, and cotton are grown; fron is found. A 
bund, or embankment, lines the opposite bank, 
It was the head-quarters of the Lieutenant- 
Governor Sir R. Temple, in the famine of 1874. 
At Seeta-coond, 5 miles, is the ‘Well of Seeta,” or 
Sita (the heroine of the Ramayana), a hot-spring 
in the limestone, with a temperature of 160°, much 
frequented by pilgrims. The Kerkarya or Kha- 
garia-kapar tunnel is 900 feet long, through hard 
rock. Jehanjeerah, or Jungeera, below the town,is 
another place for pilgrims and fakeers, with temples 
and pagodas to Naryan, on a rock of red granite. 


Montgomery, « station on the Panjab Rall, 
103 miles from Lahore; named after Sir R. Mont- 
gomery, sometime Lieutenant-Governor, 


Moodkee, in the Punjab, 26 miles south-east 
of Ferozepoor; where Lord Gongh defeated the 
Sikhs, 18th December, 1845, and Sir R. Sale, 
“fighting Bob,” was killed, 


Mooltan, Multan, or Mallithan, in the Pun- 
jab: a Commisstonersh{p, military command, and 
railway station of Punjab line, 208 miles from Lahore, 
612 miles from Kurrachee, in Sinde, vid the Chenab 
and Indus, past Hyderabad, &c., 1,445 miles from 
Bombay. Population, 68,675, Church, church mis- 
sion; zillah school; hospital; central jail; bazaars, 
with several English shops and bankers. Fruit and 
vegetables abundant. A large old town, with a 
very hot qimate, on a raised mound 3 miles from 
the Chenab, among ruins of mosques, tombs, and 
shrines belonging to an earlier city, supposed to 
be the site of Malli, taken by Alexander the 
Great. It has a hexagon brick wall, with 30 towers 
init; the Khan's old palace, anda tall mosque} 
with a beautiful Mausoleum to Sham Tabreez!, a 
Muslim martyr, outside the walls. It was taken 
by Ranjeet Singh, 1818; and by General Whish, 
1849, subsequent to the murder of Mr. Vans Agnew 
and Lieutenant Anderson, by the Moolraj, and his 
defeat in two battles by Lieutenant (afterwards Sir 
Herbert) Edwardes, A pillar at the cantonments 
is dedicated to those who died in the Sutlej and 
Punjab campaigns. Silk goods, shawls, and bro- 
cades are made, with glazed tiles like the Dutch. 
The Indus Valley line starts from a point 6 miles 
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west of the Punjab Rail; and passes down the 
tiver to Shoojabad, Bhawulpore, Sukker, and Koo- 
tree, to Kurrachee, on the metre gauge ot 3ft. 3gin. 
It is good for consumptive patients till March; 
then up the Chini Hills, 


Moorstiedabad, in Bengal: a district, and 
the old capital of Bengal, and seat of the deposed 
Nabob Nazim (7.¢. the Administrator), clode to the 
Ganges, 125 miles north of Caleutta, near Azim- 
gunge station, on the Government line, which is 27 
mites from Nulhattee, on thé East Indian Rail. 
Population, 33,825, Clive, when he took it, 1757, 
after the defeat of Suraja Dowlah, at Plassy, styled 
it the “London of India.” Here he found the trea- 
sury full of gold, silver, and jewels, helped himself 
and his friendstothree- quarters ofa million, and sent 
a large sum of prize-money to Calcutta. It stands 
on the Bhagrutee branch of the Hooghly, and 
includes the suburb of Mahingar; the Nabob's (or 
Nawanb’s) old palace, built by Alyverdi Khan; and 
the new Palace, an extensive white pile of domes 
and spires, among beautiful groves; the Nizamut 
college and school; anda hospital. Trade in indigo, 
silk, &e. The titular Nabob, Moonsoor Alee Khan 
Feradoon Jah, has a pension of 6 lacs; he is a 
descendant of Meer Jaffir, of Clive’s time. Hete 
the Lieutenant-Governor held a great durbar of 
the principal Muhammadans of Rohilkurd, No- 
vember, 1871, and made a speech inviting them to 
be friendly with the Hindoos. He quoted the 
Persian poet, Saadi:— 

“The sons of Adam are members one of another, 

‘Framed by the Creator from one common essence.” 
In 1872 the Hindoo festival of Ramnumi fell at the 
game time as the Muhammadan Mohurrum, and a 
collision occurred. The two festivals will not 
come together again till 1905. Berhampore Is the 
chief town. 


Moozuffernuggur, or » in 
North-West Provinces: a civil, and railway station, 
on the East Indian Rail, 75 miles from Delhi, and 
35 miles from Meerut. Hospital and police cauton- 
ment, with s reformatory for the Bowria’ tribe. 
Population, 42,460. It is a very rugged country 
up to Cashmere. 


Moradabad, or Muradabad, in Rohilkund, 
North-West Provinces: a civil and military 


station, 75 miles east of Meerut (East Indian 
u 


U5 
Rail), on the Ramgunga, 700 feet above tha 
sea, Population, 67,890. Founded by the Rohilla 
Afghans, and has a paved street, 1 mile long; 
a large serail; a Collector's quarters protected by a 
rampart, built by Mr. Leicester, who held it against 
Holkar, 1817; church and American mission; and _ 
cantonment. Mr. C. Wilson, the judgejhero in 
1867, was cited by Lord Canning as having saved 
more Christian lives than any man in India, through 
his courage and perseverance during the Mutiny. 
To Meerut, 80 miles; Bareilly, 60 miles; Nynee 
Tal, 63 miles; Kaleedongl, 50 miles. 

Morar, a cantonment, in Central Provinces, 
near Gwalior. The Gwalior Camel Corps are here; 


with new barracks in an extensive native Fort of 
ancient date. 


Moulmein, or Maulmein, in Burmah: seat 
of the Commissioner of Tenasserim, and a port 30 
miles from the sea, at Amherst, at the junction of 
three rivers (Salween and two others), on the Bay 
of Bengal, 800 miles south-east of Calentta; with 
decreasing forests of teak timber behind it. Popu- 
lation, 58,110. The district is now divided into 
two-Moulmein and Amherst. Taken from the 
Burmese, 1826; and has dock and shipyards, custom 
house, bank, jail;. English, Burmese, and Roman 
Catholic churches; American Baptist mission; 
government and mission schools; the mission 
printing offices; a Pagoda, 200 feet high; public 
library, and hospital. Several timber and general 
merchants are resident. It is well drained and 
healthy; hot, February to April; and rainy, May 
to October. Pagodas are seen on the hills 
around. Steamers to Rangoon and the Straits, 
A lighthouse has been built at Double Island. On 
the Upper Salween (outside British territory) are 
the White and Red Karens, two hostile tribes, 80 
called from their white tunics and red turbans. 


Mount Abu.—See Aboo. 

Mozufferpore, in Tirhoot district, in Berighl; 
a sudder station, 40 miles north of Patna, or 55 
mites from Barrh Ghat, by Tirhoot Rail, under 
the Nepal Tcrai; with a church, Lutheran mis- 
sion, government school, dispensary, resident native 
bankers, &c. Population, 38,230. 

Mundla, or Mandla, in Central Provinces: a 
deputy-commissionership and military station, 55 
| miles south-cast of Jubbulpore (Great Indian Penin_ 
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sula Rall), on the Nerbudda. Population, 4,200. 
‘About 70 miles east is Omercuntuc, Ammerakantak, 
‘or Ummerkuntuk, near a pilgrim Temple, at the 
source of the Nerbudda, on a table-land, 4,000 
feet above the sea, in a wild jungle country, little 
Known. The head of the Son, or Sone, lies to the 
north of it. 


Mundlaisir, the capital of Nimar, Central Pro- 
vvinces: a political Agency, and a cantonment, 30 
miles south-west of Mhow, on the Nerbudda, 600 
feet above the sea, The river is two-thirds ofa 
mile wide in the floods. Within 20 or 30 miles are 
the Jam Ghat, in the Vindhyan Hills, and the ruins 
of Nalcha, and of Mandoo, the old capital of the 
ings of Malwa. Good tiger hunting. 


Munglepore, or Mungulpoor, in Beerbhoom 
district, Bengal: a civil station, with coal and stone 
works round it. 


Muneepore, Manipur, or Munnypoor, in 
Bengal, on the eastern frontier, between Assam and 
Barmah: a political agency, and military station, 
70 miles east of Bilchar, 350 miles north-east of 
Calcutta, on the River Naukatha Khyoung. Can- 
tonment. Itis the head of a native state belonging 
to Rajah Kirlee Chunder Singh. To the west are 
the Naga Hills, inhabited by the Kookies, and 
covered with thick jungle. 


Murdan, in Central Provinces; & cantonment, 
14 miles from Etawah. Guides corps here. 


Murree, in the Punjab: an assistant-com- 
aissionership, and sanitary dep6t, 50 miles south of 
‘Abbottabad, 40 miles from Rawul Pindce (Pesha- 
war Rail), between the Indus and Jhelum, 7,330 
feet above sea. Barracks, bank, church, chapel, 
Powell's hotel, and several shops. English and 
tropical fruits, 

Muscat, an Agency, on the Persian Gulf. 


‘Mussoorie, in North-West Provinces: # Hima- 
Jaya sanatarium, near Landour and Dehra 
Doon, 56 miles from Seharunpore; 110 miles 
from Meerut and Umballa; where several retired 
officers and invalids live, 6,280 feet above the sea. 
The Himalaya range, 23,000 feet high, Dehra 
Doon valley, Siwalik Hills, and the great plain 
below, are in view. Besides the Himalaya Club, 
founded 1842, with its apartments for members— 
here are about 150 houses for residents, perched op 
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different points; good shops, bank, brewery (for 
beer from English hops), hotels, library, church, 
chapel; grammar school, Roman Catholic college, 
and botanical gardens. Vegetables, fruit, and pro- 
visions are cheap and abundant. The Doon breeze, 
or south wind, blows from 10 to 7 daily. Elk, 
ghooral, and other deer are hunted. At Gangootra 
(ie. Cow's Mouth), 170 miles from this, a Temple 
marks where the Ganges issues from a glacier 
13,000 feet high. Derali was given by the Rajah 
of Gurwhal to Wilson Sahib, an Englishman 
and shikaree, much liked by the people. 


Mutlah, in Bengal, on River Mutlah, near Port 
Canning, a new place, at the terminus of the Cal- 
evtta and South Eastern Rail, 28 miles south- 
east of Calcutta. The water here being deeper 
than in the Hooghly (which is filling up), the eon- 
struction of a new out-port to the metropolitan 
city was begun by @ company; but, after three- 
quarters of a million had been spent, the works were 
stopped on account of malaria and want of funde. 


Muttra, Muthra, or Mattra, in North-West 
Provinces: a civil and military station under Agra, 
36 miles N.W. of Agra, on the Jumna, and the 
loop line, in a healthy spot, good for sport. 
Population, 47,485. An old Hindoo city (supposed 
to be the Methora of Arrian), much venerated as the 
birthplace of Krishna, and therefore pillaged by 
Mahmood of Ghizni, 1017, who robbed the gold and 
silver idols of their diamonds and rubies, Here 
are a bridge of boats, brick houses, cantonments, 
Holi Bazar, church, Baptist mission school, hos- 
pital; with remains of Jey Singh's fort and 
observatory; Aurungzebe's tall mosque, with its 
glazed minarets; and a gilt temple, built by the 
treasurer of Gwalior, besides some beautiful 
carved stone Temples. Many wealthy natives 
and bankers live here. At Bindrabun, 6 miles up 
the river, are Hindoo temples. At Goverdhun, 15 
miles, aro the fine tombs of the Jat Rajahs, of Bhurt- 
pore; whose beautiful Palace is at Deeg, 9 miles 
further, where Gen. Fraser defeated Holkar, 1804. 


Myan-oung, in Pegu, Burmah: an assistant- 
commissionership, and military post, 100 miles 
north-north-east of Bassein, up the Irawaddy. 
Population, 5,600. 


Mymensing, in Bengal: a district near the 


Brahmapootra, with a sudder station at Nusseere- 
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bad, 280 miles north-east of Calcutta, 100 miles} 
from Kooshtee (Eastern Bengal Rail), on the 
River Sootee. Population, 10,100. It hasachurch, 
hospital, government schools, and jail: with some 
indigo and jute works. The coal mines at Doorga- 
pore belong to the Rajah of Soosong. Jumalpore, 
32 miles off, is a sub-station; population, 14,400. 


Mynporee, Mainpuri, or Minpuri, in North- 
‘West Provinces: a civil and military station, under 
Agra, 110 miles N.W. of Cawnpore, 72 miles E. of 
Agra, on the River Esun, 620 feet above sea. Popu- 
lation, 20,240. A walled town, containing a large | 
jail, a Jain temple, and remains of the Rajah's 
palace, battered by Colonel Greathead, 1857; with! 
a church, American mission, and cantonment near! 
the bridge. Indigo and saltpetre works in the 
neighbourhood. Mr. C. Raikes, sometime Commis 
sioner of Lahore, and author of the Englishman in} 
India, and Notes on the North-West Provinces, was 
magistrate here. 


Mysore, a chief commissionership in Madras 
Presidency. 


Naini Tal.—See Nynee Tal. 


Nagode, or Nagond, a native state and mili- 
tary station, in the Rewah political Agency, 48 miles 
from Rewah, 180 miles from Allahabad, 1,100 feet 
above sea. Cantonment and bazaar, 


Nagpore, or Nagpur, in Central Provinces: a 
chief Commissionership, military command, and 
railway station (Great Indian Peninsula Rail), 
520 miles E.N.E. of Bombay, 1,877 miles 
from Calcutta by rail (800 miles by road); 
930 feet above sea. Population, 98,300. The 
capital of the Gondwara country, in a hollow on 
the River Nag, near the Peneh, or Kunhun, about 
7 miles round, and so called from the race of Nags, 
or “snake” people, whose Rajahs became extinct, 
1853, when the territory was annexed. Here are the 
Rajah’s old stone palace, Imambarra, and fort; 
Scotch Free Church, schools, hospital and school of 
medicine; museum and library; civil engineers’ 
school; and high school for the Hindi, Marathi, 
and Oorya languages; branch Bank of Bengal; 
asylum; and the Sukhi Dareb gardens, under 
the Setabuldee Hills, where General Doveton 
defeated the Rajah Affa Sahib, 1818. The Resi- 
deney is on the Setabuldee Hills, a ridge 1 mile! 
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distant, about 300 yards long; near the Resi- 
dency and the Empress Hotel, and the Mahomedan 
cemetery. Cantonments here, and at Taklee, 2 
miles; Kamptee, 9 miles; and Chanda. At 
Kamptee, the principal one, there is a church; 
the cantonments having been moved hither from a 
less healthy site at Nagpore. Trade in opium, 
hemp, and in cotton, for which this is a great 
market. Empress weaving and spinning mills. 
The prevailing black soil of the district is ex- 
tremely favourable to the staple, usually called 
“Hingunghat,” from a station on the Wurdah 
State rail, near the Chanda coal-field. Sugarcane 
from Tahiti has been tried. A new dam, 1,870ft. 
long, 98ft. high on the average, incloses an irrigat- 
ing reservoir on the Kunhun, or Kanhan; and 
supplies a canal running to Nagpore and Kamptee. 
Roads—To Chindwarra, 78 miles; Hoshungabad, 
175 miles; Raipore, 177 miles, vid Sackolie, &€., 
in a good country for tigers, buffaloes, &c.; Jub- 
bulpore, 166 miles; Chanda, 96 miles. Poolgaon, 
or Kowta, on the rail, is a depot for the Arvee and 
Deolce cotton. 
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Neemuch, in Gwalior, Central Provinces, 159 
miles north-north-west of Indore (Rajpootana 
rail), 370 miles south-west of Delhi: seat of 
@ political Agent, but in the Bombay mili- 
tary command, on a healthy plain, 1,500 above 
sea, The cantonments, fort, and church (formerly 
the head-quarters of Sir D. Ochterlony) were 
| destroyed by the sepoya, 1857; it was re-taken 
by Brigadier Stuart. At Mundesoor, 31 miles 
south-east, the treaty of 1818 was concluded with 
Holkar after his defeat at Mehidpore. To Mtow 
is 155 miles; to Jyepore, on the Rajpootana Rcil, 
237 miles, through Ajmere; to Jondpoor, 196 miles; 
thence to Jesulmeer, 162 miles; to Bhilsa, 283 
miles; thence to Saugor, 73 miles. 


Nepaul, or Nepal, a native Hill state, under the 
Himalayas, on the north frontier of Bengal, between. 
Kumaon and Bhotan; having Khatmandoo for its 
capital and seat of the Residency, 100 miles west- 
south-west of Darjeeling, and 100 miles north of 
Monghyr. It is regulated by treaty made after the 
war of 1814-15, by Lord Moira andSirD. Ochterlony. 
Khatmandoo, on the River Bishnutty, has a popula- 
tion of 50,000, with the Residency, and the palace 
of the Maharajah, who succeeded 188], and whose 
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family dates from 1767. Thelateminister, Maharajah 
Sir Jang Bahadoor; G.C.B. andG.C.8.1., who sided 
with the English:in the Mutiny, died 1877. The 
Terai isamarshy tract next te the frontier, covered 
with forest and jungle, in which elephants, buffaloes, 


tigers; monkeys, the rhinoceros, &<., are found. 


Nerbudda, or Narbada River, rises in the 


Central Provinces, and runs west, between the 
Vindhyan and Satpura Hills, to the Gulf of 
Cambay; past Nimar and Broach, and through 
the Khandesh and Gujrat cotton districts, where 
the rainfall is 80 to 50 inches. It drains about 
84,000 square miles. 
viaduct on iron tubes. 


Nicobar Islands —see Andaman Islands. 


Nimar; or Neemaur, a native state, in the 
Indore agency; Central Ptovinces; having for its | 
capital Mundlaisir, 80 miles south-west of Mhow, | 
onthe Nerbudda. Neemawur, another town, is 100 


miles higher up’the river: 


Noacolly, or Noakhally, in Bengal: the chief 
town of Bulloosh district, near the east mouth of 
the Ganges, 200 miles east of Calcutta, 60 miles 
north-west of Chittagong. A government school, 
Roman Catholic. church, and jail. Ferry to Burrisol. 


Noorpoor; in the Punjab: a cantotment, 30 


miles -west-north-west of Kangra. 


North-East Frontier, on theBengalside, where 
‘Assam, &c., touch China and Burmah; under a 
Here are the Duffla, Mishmi, and 


Commissioner. 
other hill tribes, 


North-West Frontier,’ on the borders of the 


Panjab. 


North-West Provinces; « lient.-governorship, 
first formed 1803; taking in Robilkand, Onde, &c., 
in the upper part of the Ganges aud Jumna; 
divided into the commissionerships and districts 
named at page 886, Allahabad, 630 miles from 
Calcutta, is the seat of government; and other 
towns are Agra, Lucknow, Cawnpore, and Benares. 
The first settlement here was made by Akbar on 
the village system. Population, 443 millions, in 
In 1880 it was 


105,000 villages and 300 towns. 
overrun by ‘millions of field rats.” 
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branch ef the Brahmapootra, about 400 miles north. - 
east. of Calontta, among tea plantations above 
Gowhatty. Here are'an American Baptist mission’ 
and orphanage,’ several government -vernacnlar: 
schools, and a hospital. Population, 3,000. Golah 
Ghat, 100 miles farther, the residence-of a sub- 
assistant commissioner, has tea plantations and a 
market for cotton and rice. 


Nowsherah, in the Punjab: a cantonment on” 
Cabool river, 20 miles north-west of Atteck; 80° 
miles from Peshawur. 


The rail crosses it by a 


Nuddea, or Nadiya, a district and head of a 
revenue circuit, with a sudder court at Kishnaghur, 
64 miles north’ of Calcutta, on the Hooghly, near 
Eastern Bengal Rail, among several indigo works. 
Population, 9,000. Charch at Solo; hospital, jail 
‘and old Brahmin college. Maharajah Sutteesh 
Chunder Rai, a resident, is a descendant of the 
first Rajah, seated here 1202. There are Charch 
mission stations at Santipore (population, 28,700), 
12 miles, where many Goswani priests or worship- 
pers of Vishnu live; and at Kapasdangah, Chupra, 
and Bollopoee. Plassy, where Clive gained his 
victory, 1757, is in this district. 


Nursingpore, or Narsinhpur, in Central 
Provinces: a cantonment and railway station, on 
the Nerbudda, 60 miles west of Jubbulpore (Great 
ndian Peninsula Rail). Population, 10,000. 


Nusseerabad, in Ajmere, Rajpootana: a sta- 
tion on Rajpootana State Rail, and seat of 
a divisional command, 14 miles south-east of 
Ajmere, 246 miles from Agra, on a hot sandy plain, 
1,500 feet above the sea, near the Ajmere Hills. So 
called from nasir (defender), in honour of Sir 
D. Ochterlony, whom Shah Alum created a Nasir 
for his defence of Delhi against Holkar, 1804. 
Population, 17,000. The cantonments, theatre, 
&c., were ravaged by the sepoys, 1857, and re-taken 
by Brigadier Stuart. ‘The garrison escaped to the 
Fort at Wyanuggur, as below. Another canton- 
ment at Deolee. 


Nusseerabad, in Mymensing, Bengal: the. 
sudder court of the district, on the Brahmapootra 
280 miles north-east of Calcutta. 


Nyannuggur, or Beawnr, in Ajmere, near 


Nowgong, in Assam, Bengal: an assistant-|Nusseerabad (as above): an assistant-commis- 
commissionership.and military post, on the Killinga |sionerslrip, and, head-quartors of the Marwar 
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-Local Battalion, whero the Society for the Propa- 
‘gation of the Gospel have a chureh. 


Nynee, or Naini Tal, in Kamaon, North-West 
Provinces: seat of the Commissianer.of Kymaon 
and Gurwhal, and a sanatarium for Oude, &e., in 
the Himalayas, 22 miles south-weat of Almorah, 63 
miles from Moradabad, 76 miles from Bareilly, 
6,410 feet above the sea. Here, near a beautiful 
lake, are houses for invalids, a . convalescent 
depot and hospital for soldiers, hook club, chnych 
and American mission, A few years.ago a landelip 
(after 26 inches of rain in 24 hours) carried away 
the Hotel, Assembly Rooms, &., and killed 38 
Persons, including Colonel Taylor, Assistant 
Commissioner, Government tea Plantations and 
two iron-works belonging to a company. About 
80 miles north of this is the military sana- 
tarium of Ranee Khet, with Badrinath, or Holy 
Mount (at the source of the Ganges), and Tresool, 
& Himalaya peak, 18,000 feet high, in view. 


Oodeypore, Odeypur, Oodeepoor, or 
Udaipur, in Meywar, Rajpootana: an assistant 
Agency, and a walled town, 150 miles from Deesa, 
350 miles south-west of Agra, in a valley of the 
table-land, 2,065 feet above the sea. Population, 
38,215. It stands on a ridge, near alake 3 miles 
in clrenit, surrounded with temples and mosques; 
and has a fine stone Palace of the Maharana, 
who is of the highest rank and the most ancient 
in descent of all the Rajput princes. The town 
soverlooks the Valley below, which is 30 miles 
from end to end, and 10 miles broad. A ehurch 
here. After the great famine of 1661, a marble 
Bund, of a richly ornamented character, was built 
at the cost of a million sterling, across a stream 
in the hills, by Rajah Sing, making the artificial 
Jake just mentioned. The Granaries are also kept 
dully stocked, A famous shrine of Krishna at 
‘Nathdwara. Colonel Tod tells the story of the 
beautifal Krishna Komari, who was Poisoned by 
her father to save her from her rival suitors, 


Oojein, Djjen, Owjain, Ujjain, in Scindia’s or 
the Gwalior Territory, under the Indore Residency, 
on the River Seepra, 1,670 feet above the sea, 40 
miles north of Indore, 37 miles by rail trom 
Fatiabad. Population, 82,983. A walled ‘town, 
dn a belt of gardens, 6 miles round, containing 
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the Maharajah’s Palace .and rnined fort; several 
Hindoo temples and four, moaques; and :the 
Observatory, bpilt by. Jey Singh, Rajah of Jeypoor, 
through which the first. meridian of Hindoo astro- 
nomers is drawn. Ontaide are. remains of the old 
capital of Malwa, and an anfinished palace, 5 miles 
north, on the Seepra, Trade in. cotton, opium, 
pearls, and diamonds, 

Oomrawuttee, Amravati; or Amraoti, the 
capital of East Berar, Nizam’s Dominions: a 
deputy-commissionership, on the River Mandinee, 
and a railway station, 74 miles from Badnera, 419 
miles from Bombay, on Great Indian Peninsula 
Rail, by a branch. opened 1870, and worked as a 
State line. Population, 23,550, including many 
wealthy merchants. A large trade in cotton is 
done; and here some valuable Buddhist sculptures, 
now in the Calcutta and India museums, were 
found. 


Oonao, in Oude, North-West Provinces: a 
deputy-commissionership, military post, and railway 
station (Oude and Rohilkund Rail), 9 miles east- 
north-east of Cawnpore, 33 miles from Lucknow. 


Oorcha, or Tehri, an ancient native state in 
Bundelkund, beyond the River Betwa. 


Orissa, or Orisa, a commissionership about 
Cuttack, on the Bay of Bengal, near the delta of 
the Mahanuddy, or Orisa coast; acquired 1765, and 
so called from atribe of Urias, or Orias, living there. 
Much of it belongs to the Rajah of Khoorda, includ- 
ing the temple of Juggernauth. It is very hot, andin 
the dry season of 1868-69 was so wasted by famine 
that one million perished out of the population of 
four millions, In 1865, a rice-laden ship was kept 
outsidethe bar forfour months. Irrigation works 
are in progress. Rice and fish are the chief food. 
It was conquered by the Moguls, 1580. Carefa 
surveys of the coast were made in 1870, A Survey 
of Orissa has been published by Dr. Hunter, 
Director-General of the Statistical Survey of 
India. Poor coal is fonnd at Talchcer.—See 
Balasore. 

Oude Province, between North-West Provinces 
and Nepal: a Lieut.-Governarship annexed by Lord 
Dalhousie, 1856, divided into four commiasioner- 
ships and twelve districts; and watered by theGoom- 


tee, Gogra, and Ganges; with a population of 566 to 
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the square mile, That of Belgium, the most popu- 
Jousin Europe, is 440. Lucknow, the seat of govern- 
ment, is 42 miles from Cawnpore. Here a suc- 
cession of Nabob-Viziers and Kings of Oude 
reigned from 1716, till the deposition of the ex-king, 
1856, followed by the sepoy revolt. He was sent 
to Calcutta on a pension. The Queen mother died 
at Paris, 1858. Fyzabad, the old capital, was the 
residence of the Begums, whom Hastings op- 
pressed, 1782. The rights of the talukdars, or 
landed nobility, who hold two-thirds of the soil, 
were confirmed on annexation, 1856. Land 
revenue, one and a half million. ' 


Pahbrupore, or Palhaupoor, a native state 
in Rajpootana, the seat of a political Suporintendent. 

Paniput.—Sec Kurnaul. 

Parisnath Hills, near Doomree, on the Trunk 
Road, about 70 miles from Raneegunje. A 
sanatariam on the highest ridge in the plains of 
Bengal, 4,624 feet above the sea at the Buddhist 
temple on the top. Here are 24 Jain shrines on as 
many peaks, with a bazaar, &c., for the pilgrims 
who come here, January to March. The country 
is healthy and picturesque, edged with jungie, in 
which tigers, leopard, and bears are found. It 
overlooks the Damoda and Barrakur valleys. 


Patna, in Bengal: head of a revenue circuit, a 
military post, and a railway station (East Indian 
Rail), 832 miles north-west of Calcutta, in a hot, 
dusty part of the Ganges, near the Sone. Popula- 
tion, 170,055. Anold Mahomedancity, chief seat of 
the opium trade, and capital of Behar, 4 miles 
long; with many ghauts and granaries on the river, 
and houses of old families in the narrow streets. 
Fruit and vegetables; duck, quail, ortolan, and 
bears. Here are a church, chapel, Roman Catholie 
‘cathedral, and orphanage; government school, hos- 
pital, and medical school ; gao’; opium agency, and 
government offices at the Bankipore end; also the 
Nabob's palace and gardens, 8 miles round; an old 
fort; the great Imambarra (neara large mosque and 
the tank), which can hold 100,000 at the Mohorrum 
and other festivals; several mosques and tombs, 
including the tomb of Shah Arzani; the Hindoo 
temples of Patanadevi, &c.; and a magazine in an old 
Granary. This was the head-quarters of the Waha- 
‘bee or Mussulman conspiracy, 1864. Formerly the 
English, French, and Danes had factorieshere; and 
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a pillaramong the tombs marks the grave of English ~ 
prisoners murdered by the Nabob, Cossim Ali, 1763. 
Trade in opium, table linen, wax candles, toys, 
bird-cages, and talc pictures. Hadjeepore is oppo- 
site Patna; Sonapore and Dinapore are within 
@ few miles. A “Famine” branch rail, opened 
1878, through Tirhoot to Durbunga, has since been 
extended. There are nine railway stations in the 
district from Luckieseral to Dinapore. The Sone 
canal project bought, with the Orissa scheme, by 
government, from the East Indian Irrigation Com- 
pany, is working beneficially. 


Pegu, a province in Burmah, including Rangoon, 
the seat of the Commissioner, 700 miles from Cal- 
cutta; and the town of Pegu (population, 4,200), 55 
miles from Rangoon, on the River Pegu, where an 
Assistant-Commissioner resides. It was taken 1824, 
and occupied 1852. In 1874, a treaty was concluded 
with Siam respecting the teak forests in the 
neighbouring State of Zimmay. 


Pertabgurh, Pratabghar, or Purtabgurh, 
in Balswarrah, Oude: an assistant-commissioncr- 
ship, and seat of a Maharawul. Population, 4,000. 
An old fort and cantonments, 80 miles north-east 
of Allahabad; on the River Sace, or Sye. 


Peshawur, or Peshawar, in the Punjab: a 
Commissionership, and important divisional com- 
mand, and amilitary station, on the Afghan frontier, 
285 miles north-west of Lahore by rail, 48 miles 
from Attock, 12 miles east of the Khyber Pass, 
in the beautiful valley of the River Cabool; 
1,070 feet above sea. Population, 79,985. Chureh, 
church mission, chapel, government school, and 
hospital. In 1875, one-third of the town was 
burnt by fire. Here ends the Grand Trunk Road 
from Calcutta, 1,423 miles long, begun 1836. The 
town was founded by the Emperor Akbar, and 
afterwards made the capital of East Afghanistan. 
It was taken by Runject Singh, who half ruined it, 
desecrated the mosques and tombs, built a fort and 
magazine, 220 yards square, on the site of the Bala 
Hissar, and converted a large serai into the gover- 
nor’s house, or Gorkhutru, a pile of buildings 250 
yards square. A committee has been appointed to 
collect sculptures, and carvings of old buildings. 
About 5,000 troops are permanently stationed here 
to guard the frontier. In the mutiny year, 1857, 
when the camp numbered 10,000 natives and 2,500 
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Europeans, the natives were skilfully disarmed by 
Herbert Edwardes and Brigadier Cotton; an 
operation styled a “master stroke” by Sir John 
Lawrence. It turned the tide; and doubtful chiefs 
and their levies came to the English alde directly. 
Strong garrison wonks are in progress. Edwardes 
Gate is here. A railway from Lahore (the Punjab 
Northern) is laid out, on the fancy metre gauge 
of 8 feet 3fin. A commercial Fair, lasting a month, 
was established at Peshawur, 1869, for the 
merchants of Bokhara, Khokand, Khiva, West 
Turkistan, and Afghanistan. (For distances, sce 
Introduction). Campbellpore, 54 miles distant, is 
on the Indus. The Hindoo Koosh is seen, 150 
miles away. Eusoftye is a frontier tract. 


Philibheet, or Pillibeet, in Bareilly district, 
North-West provinces: a collectorate, 38 miles 
north-east of Bareilly, on the River Gurra, 520 feet 
above sea, under the Teral. Population, 25,000. 
Here are government horticultural gardens, a dis- 
pensary, and a beautiful Mosque built by Hafez 
Rehmut, a Rohilla chief. Trade in timber, rice, and 
borax. 


Phillour, Philur, in the Panjab; acantonment, 
8 miles north-west of Loodiana (Scinde, Punjab, 
and Delhi Rail), on the Sutlej, with a fort. 


Pind Dudan Khan, in Rawul Pindee, in the 
Punjab: adeputy-commissionership and salt depot, 
110 miles north-west of Lahore (150 miles by the 
Salt rail), on the Jhelum, under the Salt Range, 
which extends from here to Kalabagh on the 
Indus. Population, 13,400. A government school 
and hospital About 40,000 tons of salt are raised 
yearly. 


Piplee, or Peeplee, in Cuttack, Bengal; 26 
miles south ot Cuttack, on the River Barghubee, and 
the road to Juggernaut. A Baptist mission here. 


Plassy, or Plassee, in the Nuddea district, 
Bengal; 23 miles south of Berhampore, on a plain 
between the Hooghly and Bhagruttee, or Cozim- 
Dazar, near the Soobadar’s country seat. Here, 
23rd June, 1757, after the Black Hole tragedy, 
Clive, with his small but disciplined force of 750 
English (including fifty sailors), 2,100 natives, and 
ten guns, defeated the Soobadar, Suraj-oo-Dowlah, 
at the head of 50,000 infantry, 18,000 cavalry, and 
fifty-four guns; an event followed by the acquisi- 
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tion of Bengal and the establishment of British 
rule inIndia. It was on this occasion that the 39th 
Regiment, “ primus in Indis,” distinguished itself. 


Poonjee.—See Cheera Pongee. 


Pooree, Puri, or Pooree Juggernaut, in the 
Cuttack district, or Orissa, Bengal: a collectorate, 
salt agency, and port, 50 miles south of Cuttack, 
61 miles from Ganjam, 250 miles from Calcutta, 
on the Bay of Bengal. Population, 82,095, Here 
are a Government school, bungalow, hospital, 
salt works, old cantonments on the beach; and 
the famous Temple of Juggernaut, or Jagannath, 
or Juggwnnath, dedicated to Krishna, among rich 
groves of trees at the south end of the town; 
with o handsome black stone Pillar, 25 feet 
long, before the main gate. It was built 1198, 
fills a space of 650 feet square, and comprises 
120 small buildings and three large Pagodas, one 
190 feet high, with a grim idol in each, black, 
brown, and yellow. These are transported, at the 
March or Rath Jatra festival, to the Gondicha Hour, 
or country seat of the god, one-and-a-half mile dis- 
tant, in great wooden cars, or raths, built new for 
the purpose, on twelve to sixteen wheels, dragged 
by the pilgrims, 90,000 of whom flock here. This 
annual movement takes three days. The Pilgrim 
tax, £70,000, to which the East Indian government 
succeeded in 1808 has been given up, and is collected 
by the native Rajah, a descendant of the Kings of 
Orissa, There are 8,C00 priests, 620 attendants, and 
120 dancing girls in waiting on the idols. About 
20 miles north is the Black Pagoda, a ruin, 120 feet 
high, anda well knownseamark. Cool, November 
to February. 


Port Blair.—See Andaman Islands. 


Port Canning, at the terminus of the Calcutta 
and South Eastern Rail.—See Mutlah. The new 
port and harbour are a little more used. Many 
Parsees live here. 


Prome, in Pegu, Burmah: a deputy-commis- 
sionership, a station on Rangoon rail, 163 miles 
north-north-west of Rangoon, on the Irawaddy, 200 
miles from Bay of Bengal. Population, 28,815. 
A hospital; library; jail; American mission and 
Roman Catholic chapel; and government sheep 
farm. Cantonments at Thayet Myo, 30 miles 
up the river;,and.at Meaday, 15 miles higher, on 
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the Burmese frontier, is a custom-house, with a 
small military force, Silk and lacquered ware are 
made; and cotton is largely grown in the neigh- 
bourhood. : 


Pubna, or Pabna, in Bengal: a civil station, 
on the Ganges, opposite the Kooshtea station of 
Eastern Bengal Rail, 113 miles north-east of Cal- 
‘cutta, Government and vernacular schools; hos- 
pital; jail; bazaar; indigo planters’ clnb; several 
indigo and silk factories. Population, 16,000. 


Puchmurree, Puchmuri, or Pachmari, in 
‘Centrat India: a hitl station and senatarium for the 
‘troops, on the table-land of the Sautpoora Hills, 
‘3,600 feet high, 80 miles from Piparia (Great Indian 
Peninsula Rail). Hotel. 


Punjab, a province and Lieutenant-Governor- 
ship, in Upper India, on the north-west border, 
between the Indus and Sutlej, from Dethi to Pesha- 
wur: annexed 1845 and 1849, after the first and 
second Sikh wars, and increased by a transfer of 
the Delhi territories, 1858, It comprises thirty-two 
districts, in ten divisions or commissionerships (for 
particulars see page 387), besides several tribu- 
tary states. It derives its name, Punj-ab, or “five 
waters" (corresponding to the Greek Pentapotamia), 
from the Sutlej (ancient Hesudrus), Beas (Hyphasis), 
Raveo (Hydraotes), Chenab (Acesines), and Jhelum 
(Hydaspes). These five rise in the Himalayas, 
12,000 feet high towards Cashmere, join their 
streams, and, at Mithunkote, finally run intoa sixth 
river, the Indus, which flows through Sinde down 
to Kurrachee, The six rivers make the boundaries 
of five Doabs, each bounded by two rivers, viz., 
the Jullundur, Baree, Rechnab, Jetch, and Sinde 
Sagur Doabs—the last being next the Indus, where 
salt mines are worked, and which rises above the 
adjoining level. The Cutchee Hills, to the west, 
are covered with petrified sea shells; fron and 
sulphur are found. 


Among the products of this thriving province are 
Tice and other grains, sugar, jute and hemp, indigo, 
cotton, melons, dates, mangoes, and European 
fruits; coal, near Kalabagh and Talgung, on the 
Indus; and rocksalt, of a pure kind, in the Salt 
Range between the Jhelum and Indus, worked in 
‘mines and quarries, and exported to all parts of 
‘North India. Saltpetre and alum, with traces of 
iron, copper, antimony, lead, and gold (in the 
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streams), are foundinthe Range. Good tront fishing 
in the Punah, an afflueat of the Jhelam. Land 
revenue (1873), 2 millions, The Punjab includes 84 
native states, the largest being Bhawalpore, near the 
desert of Thur, Chamba, and Pataod!. A Punjab 
Tenancy Act, projected by Mr. Prinsep and Lord 
Lawrence, defining the conditions of occupancy, was 
passed 1869, The Punjab Frontier force (86,000 
men) {s under the Lieutenant-Governor, exclusive 
of troops (12,500) in the divisional command. India 
has always been invaded through the Passes here. 
‘The late Lientenant-Governor, Sir H. Durand, was 
killed, Ist January, 1871, by a fall from his ele- 
phant on the Tak frontier, and is buried at Dera 
Ismail Khan. ‘ 


The Sikh tribes, under their twelve Sirdars, 
divided the country till they were subdued by 
Ranjeet Singh, who reigned over the Punjab and 
Cashmere down to his death, 1839. In 1845 they 
crossed the-Sutlej against the English, and were 
defeated at Sabraon, Moodkee, Ferozshubr, Aliwal, 
Chillianwailah, and finally at Goojerat. Upon its 
annexation it was placed under the two Lawrences 
and other able civilians, who, bringing their experl- 
ence to bear upon the new country, so completely 
transformed it that, in 1857-8, Sir John (now Lord) 
Lawrence was able to spare his Sikh troops for the 
siege of Delhi. New roads and railways (begun 
1859) have been made; and the Baree Doab 
Canal, 250 miles long, runs down the course of 
the Ravee to Mooltan. At Julalpore, near Jhung, 
on the Hyphasis, Alexander defeated Porus, hav- 
ing entered India by the Khyber Pass and Attock, 
the highway for all invaders from the west. 
Great numbers of the people are blind of one or 
both eyes; and deaths from small-pox are 20,000, 
in a population of 18 millions. The English are 
safe, because vaccinated. “Punch,” which is made 
of five ingredients, is derived from tho same 
Hindoostanee root as Punjab.—(Fryer’s Travels to 
the East Indies, 1672—quoted by De Quincey). 

Punnah, in Bundelkund, North-West Provinces: 
seat of a Maharajah of ancient family, who is 
H.8.I., 60 miles from Banda, 173 miles sonth-wost 
of Allahabad, on the River Cane and a plntéan of 
the Vindhya Hills, 1,300 feet above sea. Here are 
an alligator lake; Chutter Saul’s old palace} and 
some Hindoo temples and tombs, where valuable 
diamondé_are) shown the produce of Diamond 
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fines, formerly worked here, within 12 to 20 miles, 
igi the clay and sandstone. A tax of-124 per cent. 
is levied, but the produce has fallen off to £40,000 
or £50,000 a year. 


Purneah, in Bengal: a civil station, 230 miles 
north-north-west of Calcutta, 100 miles from Dar- 
jecling, in a pleasant spot on the Little Kost river. 
Here aro government offices in the Maharaganj 
suburb ; 9 chapel, government school, hospital, and 
jail; and several indigo works. In 1871 good 
sport was found in the Coosey desert by a hunting 
party, viz., twelve head of rhinoceros, ten tigers, 
two buffaloes, seventy-six deer, forty-two pigs 
(boars), besides such “ small deer” as partridges, 
quails, floricans, one snipe, and one hare, Popula- 
tion, 16,000, 


Puttiala, or Patiala, in the Punjab, the seat 
of Maharajah Mohundur Sing, G.C.8.1., on the 
fertile Sirhind plain and Sirhind Canal, between 
the rivers Jumna and Sutlej. Population, 53,630. 
It is neatly built. Patiala, Jind, and Nabha are 
the Phulkian States. 


Quettah, or Shawl, « military post in South 
Afghanistan, near the Bolan Pass and Pisheen 
Valley, and Kandahar rail, in a commanding and 
healthy spot, once part of Beloochistan. 


Raipore, or Ryepore, in Central Provinces: a 
deputy-commissionership, 177 miles east of Nag- 
Pore (Great Indian Peninsula Rail), 600 miles from 
Calcutta, near the Nagpore rail. A hospital here; 
and a jail, with an artisan school attached to it. 
Population, 24,950. 


Rajanpore, 2 cantonment of the Punjab 
Frontier Force, near Dera Ghazi Khan. 


Bajmahal, in Bengal: a deputy commission- 
ership, and railway station (East Indian Rail), 
202 miles north-north-west of Calcutta, on the 
Ganges, near the Bhagiruthee branch. Popula- 
tion, 80,000. It produces indigo, hemp, coal, and 
fron. Steamers on the river. It is one of the nearest 
road stations for Darjecling, 150 miles north, and 
7,220 feet high. This old decayed place, otherwise 
ealled Akdarabad, has remains of a palace built by 
Shahbjehan’s son, Shuja; and the fine Jamma Muyit, 

- OF moaqne, 188 feet by 60 feet. In the nelghbour- 
‘ood are indigo works; ruins of Gorer, an old capital 
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of Bengal; the Jungheera rocks, and the Mootec- 
jhura fall; also Sikrigullee, at the foot of a rango 
of bills marked by the tomb of Pecr Pointie, a 
Mahomedan saint, 


Rajpootana States, Rajputana, or Raja- 
stan, in Western India, between North-West 
Provinces, Punjab and Scinde, and bounded by 
Scindia’s and Holkar’s Dominions on the east and 
south-east: a political Agency and Commissioner- 
ship, including seven Assistant Agencies, with 
head-quarters at Mount Aboo, 49 miles north-north- 
east of Deesa; composed of eightoen independent 
native principalities, viz.: fifteen Rajpoot states 
proper, two Jaf (Bhurtpore and Dholepore), and 
one Mahomedan (Tonk). It has a dry, half-desert, 
bracing climate. The Rajpoot States are in four 
natural sections—Ist, the desert region north and 
west of the Aravulli Hills, taking in Bikaneer, 
Jeysulmere, Marwar (or Joudpore), and Shekha- 
wuttee; 2nd, the hill states of Banswara, Doon- 
gurpore (or Dhoongarpore), Meywar (or Oodey- 
pore), Pertabgurh, or Purtaubghur, and Serohi; 
8rd, the south-eastern division of Haraoti (or 
Harowtee) district, taking in Boondee, Jhallawar 
(or Jhalawur), and Kotah; 4th, the eastern division, 
taking in Ulwar (or Alwar), Jeypore (or Jyepore), 
Kerowlee, and Kishengurh. Ajmere, at the centre, 
isa distinct Agency. Rajpootana, in Uppermal, or 
the mountain country, is so called.from the people, 
rajpoots, who speak Hindi, claim to be of the race 
or blood of a king (raj), and constitute the soldier 
caste of the Hindoos, sprung from the Kshetryias 
of Mount Aboo. The Maharajah and Rajah chiefs 
settle disputes among themselves by courts of 
Vakeels (one upper and four lower courts), in which 
the political Agent has acasting vote. The district, 
having little water, was ravaged by the drought of 
1868-9, when 14 million persons died from starvation. 
The Rajpootana State Rail conslats of 134 miles 
from Delhito Bandikui Junction, and 188 miles 
from Agra to Bandikui and Sambhar. 

The soil, though sandy, produces rich grass, enough 
in ordinary seasons for the vast herds of camels, 
horned cattle, and aheep, which are the wealth ot 
the people, who export them to the military stations 
and neighbouring provinces. They depend for rain 
on the south-west and east monsoons; if these fail, 
then a “treble famine—a famino of grain, grass, 
and water"-—-ensues, as in 1868-9. In such a case, 
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the JAts are too prond to beg or to work; they will 
rather lie down and die. They are the servants of 
the land, and the land must keep them.—(Col. 
Brooke's Report). Famines come every forty or 
fifty years on an average; great ones occurred in 
1661 and 1812-13. The only considerable stream on 
the west side of this elevated region is the Loony, 
running down to the Runn of Kutch. Infanticide 
has been practised among the girl children, but 
ameans are now taken to suppress this crime. 


Rajshahaye, Rajshahye, or Rajshahi, in 
Bengal: a revenue circuit, with a sudder court and 
military post at Rampore Beauleah, or Rampur- 
Baulea, on the Ganges, 50 miles north-west of 
Kooshtea (Eastern Bengal Rail). Government, and 
vernacular and Sanskrit schools; public library, 
Jail, and hospital. Trade in silk goods, indigo, and 
hemp. The silk trade employs 10,000 hands, and 
there are 150 acres of mulberry trees. Sub-stations 
at Surdah and Nattore, 11 and 28 miles distant, both 
on the Ganges (here called the Podda). 


Rampoor, Rampur, or Rampore, in Rohil- 
und, North-West Provinces: a Mahometan state, 
with a chief town, on the Kosila, 645 feet above sea, 
in arich and beautiful country. It is the head of 
the Rohilla states of Warren Hastings’ time. 
The Nawab has introduced vaccination among 
his people. Population, 74,250. 


Raneegunge, or Raniganj, in Bancoora 
district, Bengal: a civil and military post, and 
railway station (East Indian Rail), onthe River 
Damvoda, and Grand Trank Road, 121 miles north- 
west of Calcutta, near a branch to Barrakur, 22 
miles long, continued towards Patna, making 
an important short cut or Chord Line on the East 
Indian Rail. Here are an hotel, cautonments, 
church, schools, and workshops. The d&k gharries 
{one-horse palankeens on wheels), provided by the 
Transit and D&k Companies, start on the Trunk 
Road for Benares, going 80 to 90 miles a day, with 
stages every 12 miles. Population, 19,600. The 
‘Coal bed, 500 square miles here, belonging to the 
Bengal Coal Company, employs about 5,000 hands, 
and yields 600,000 tons yearly ; andis one of a series 
‘of coal mines along the River Damooda, or Damuda, 
discovered in 1820, The workable coal is 10 feet 
chick; iron is found. The Sirsole mines are under 
@ native proprietor. A canal is to be cut 
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from the Damooda to Calcutta. Within a 
few miles are the Chutna and Baharinath Hills, 
1,200 feet high; and Pachete, where bears and 
leopards are hunted ; and further on, near Doomree, 
70 or 80 miles, are the Parisnath Hills, a sanatarium, 
4,624 feet high at the Jain Temples, to which pil- 
grims flock in January. 


Rangoon, or Rangiin, the capital of British 
Burmah, seat of government under a Chief Com- 
missioner, and a divisional command, in Pegu; 
700 miles south-east of Calcutta, 25 miles from the 
mouth of the River Hleing, or Rangoon, the east 
branch of the Irrawaddy, near Bay of Bengal. 
A railway is open from Rangvon to Prome, 
163 miles long. Population (1881), 184,180, 
now 180,000, It has grown with extraordinary 
rapiaity; 400,009 tons of shipping visit the 
port, and the trade amounts to £3,000,000; but 
it is, or was, for the most part an unhealthy 
swamp, with no good water or drainage.—(Annual 
Statement, 1873). Captured 1852. The modern 
town is laid out on a flat, in strects at right 
angles; and has an arsenal, custom-house; town 
and cantonment, churches and chapels; govern- 
ment school, Karen seminary, hospital, central 
jail; two hotels; banka; and newspaper offices. 
The Phayre Museum, 100 feet long, built of teak 
wood, 1871, and so-called after Sir A. Phayre, the 
late Chief Commissioner, is placed in the Agri- 
cultural and Horticultural Society’s Gardens. A 
fair education is given at the native schools by 
the Phoongyees or religions teachers. Bishop— 
Rt. Rey. Dr. Strachan. 


There are numerous mercantile firms, and many 
large steam rice and ofl mills, The trade is In rice 
(800,000 tons a year are produced) and teak timber 
(of which there are immense forests), becs’ wax, 
edible birds’ nests, cotton, tea, &c. A road has 
been made from the Pagoda to the Royal lakes; 
the ground round which is laid out as a Public ~ 
Park, named after Lord Dalhousie, the first 
Governor-General who visited British Burmah, 
Lighthouses have been built on the Krishna Shoal, 
60 miles distant; and also at the entrance of the 
river. Here the ex-King of Delhi died, 1862. Near 
this is the Shwe Dagon Pagoda, a Buddhist temple, 
four centuries old, with a conical spire, above 500 feet 
high, shining with gold leaf, and ending in an iron 
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ambrolla, or hice, 47 feet high, covered with gold 
plates, diamonds, emeralds, and relics, given by the 
King of Burmah, 1871. A stockade here was 
taken In the war of 1852. The platform of the 
Pagoda is to be fortified. The British India 
steamers run to Calcutta, Madras, and the Straits; 
and thoseof the Irrawaddy Flotilla (this istheir head 
station) run up the Irrawaddy to.Prome, Thyet- 
Myo, Mandalay (seven days), and Bhamo (nine 
days). The Rangoon district is now divided into 
two—Rangoon and Hanthawaddy. Cool, Decem- 
ber and January; rains, May to October. 
Steamers direct from London, Liverpool, and 
Glasgow.—See Steamer Lists in Bradshaw's Guides. 


Ranikhet, or Ranee Khet, a sanatarium in 
North-West Provinces.—See Nynee Tal. 


Rawul Pindee, or Rawalpindi, in the 
Punjab: a Commissionership and military can- 
tonment and railway station (Punjab Northern), 
63 miles east-south-east of Attock, 111 miles north- 
west of Lahore, near the frontier, and the River 
Jhelum, under the Salt Range. Population, 52,975. 
It is a walled town of mud houses, and is an 
excellent cool station though somewhat rainy, but 
well drained; with an old fort, and Shah Soojah’s 
brick palace; a church and mission chapels; 
normal and other schools; two hotels; dak bunga- 
low; branch exchange; new arsenal; cavalry, 
infantry, ‘and artillery lines, and a Government 
stud, where a horse fair is held annually. The 
Salt Range between the Jhelum and Indus is 
2,000 to 8,000 feet high, barren on the surface, but 
rich in pure salt, worked by mining or in quarries; 
also in tron ore, coal, alum, saltpetre, sulphur, 
antimony, and gold dust, at Kalabagh, on the 
Indus, where the salt is shipped. The Rail has 
superseded the Military Horse Van Dak which 
used to ran. A Camp of Exercise was formed, 
1873, at Hassan Abdaul, on the Peshawur road, 
near the tomb of Lalla Rookh; having its head- 
quarters at Lawrencepore.—See Attock. 
Rewah, in Central India: a political Agency, 
under Indore, military station, and seat of a Maha- 
rajah, 80 miles south-west of Allahabad, 585 miles 
to west-north-west of Calcutta, near the Kyemore 
Hills (1,200 feet high) and River Sone. 
It has a fort, successfully defended by the Resi- 
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and afterwards blown up with a palace of the 
Maharajah, who stuck loyally to the government, 
and was rewarded by Lord Canning. Another 
name for the state is Baghelcund, the ‘country of 
the tiger cubs.” It produces salt and coal along 
the Sone; with diamonds in the clay slate. 


Rohilkund, or Rohilkhand, in North-West 
Provinces, round Bareilly, &c., 140 miles north-east 
of Agra; traversed by the Oude and Rohilkund 
Rail: the country of the Rohilla Afghans, or 
Pathans, a fine, manly, Persian-speaking race, who 
migrated hither, 1720, and, under Hafiz Ruhmut 
Khan, were subdued by Col. Champion and 
Shujah-oo-Dowlab, Vizier of Oude, 22nd April, 
1774, in the time of Warren Hastings. “Kund,"’ 
or“ Khand,” means country. At the middle of it 
is the independent rajahship of Rampoor. 


Rohtuk, in Hissar, Punjab: a depaty-com- 
missionership, 80 miles north-west of Delhi, on the 
Feroz Canal, near the Jamna; with a government 
hospital and schools. Saltpetre is made. Popti- 
lation, 11,000. 


Roorkee, or Rurki, in North-West Provinces 
the head-quarters of the Ganges Canal Staff and 
Bengal Sappers and Miners, on River Solani, and 
East Indian Rail, near Saharunpore, 70 miles north- 
east of Meerut, 45 miles from Dehra Dhoon; 
a fine spot in view of the Hills. Here is the 
Thomason College for civil Engineers, founded 
1847, with a large establishment, embracing bun- 
galows and barracks, for European and native 
students; a geological museum, observatory, and 
depot for mathematical instruments; printing 
presses and engraving department; model room 
and library; and offices for the Survey and Irriga- 
tiondepartments. Near this is the Canal foundry 
and workshop, on an equally complete scale, where, 
amongst other works, mathematical instruments 
are made, Here alsoare a handsome Gothic church, 
chapel, and Presbyterian mission and hospital ; 
and the Solani aqueduct, 24 miles long. To Raj- 
pore, 50 miles. The Canal begins here, 170tt. 
broad. 

Roy, or Rai, Bareilly, in Oude: acommission- 
ership, and military station, 60 miles north-west 
of Allahabad, 50 miles from Lucknow, on the 
Sace. New church, hospital, and cantonments. 


dent,. Capt. Qsborne, against the rebels, 1857-8, 


Population; 12,000. 
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Rungpore, in Bengal: a civil station, 186 miles 
N.N.E. of Caleutta(NorthernBengal Rail),under the 
hills, near the Teesta and Bralimapootra, The As- 
sam boats touch at Bagooah, 30 miles distant. Popu- 
Jation, 15,000. Here are apublic grammar and other 
schools; an English school at Galapore, supported 
by the Zemindar of Coorey; public library and 
hospital. Jute factory at Kallygunge. Canton- 
ment at Julpigooree, on the Teesta, 35 miles from 
Rungpore, 50 from Darjeeling. Titalyah, or 
Titaleea, is a civil sub-station, on the Mahanunda 
and the road from Caleutta, having a dak bungalow, 
and hospital. Sugar, indigo, tobacco, and jute are 
grown; cotton carpets are made; andalarge mela, 
or fair, takes place in February. 


Ryepore, or Raipore.—See Chutteesgurh. 
Sabathu, or Sabatha.—See Soobathoo. 


Sambhur, or Sambhar, or Sambur, in 
Rajpootana; a station on the Rajpootana State 
Rail, 39 miles west of Jyepore, on the Sambhur 
Salt Lake; which was transferred to government, 
1870, by its former owners, the Maharajahs of 
Iyepore ana Jodhpore. The lake is shallow, mostly 
over a clay bottom, and extends 18 miles-by 3 to 
10 miles when full, but only 1 mile by half a mile 
in dry weather. The deepest part is at Mataka- 
Devee Point. There are two evaporating pans 
(one of 8 acres) at Sambhur, and two others at 
Godha and Nabha; the yield being about 42 tons 
an acre, Salt is also obtained on plots of clay, and 
by crystallization ; about 16,000 tons yearly. 


Sanchi Tope.—See Bhilsa, in Gwalior. 


Sandoway, in Burmah: a deputy-commisston- 
ership, in Arracan, 150 miles south-east of Akayab, 
on a wet part of the coast; the annual rain fall 
being 250 inches. About 250 acres of mulberry 
trees have been planted. The river and harbour 
have been surveyed. 


Santipore, near Nuddea, on the Hooghly; a 
bathing place for pilgrims, and old seat of cloth 
making. Fair, in October or November. 


Sarun, or Chupra, in Bengal: a civilstation on 
the Ganges, between the Goghra and Gunduck 
rivers, 30 miles above Patna (East Indian Rail). 
Steamers on the Ganges, Population, 30,000. It 
is one of a line of populous towne—Sahibgunge, 
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Govingunge, Allygnnge, &c. (“‘gunge” isa market), 
on the low banks of the rivera; having English 
and native (Mahajan) indigo and other factories ; 
several mosqnes and pagodas, a bagaar,. with a 
German mission church, government school and 
hospital, and opinm agency. The Tirhoot indigo 
conntry and the Terai jungle district.of Nepal-are 
east and north. 


Sasseram, in Shahabad, Bengal: a deputy-col- 
lectorate and military post, 60 miles south-west of 
Arrah, 355 miles north-west of Calcutta, on the 
Sone, 


Saugor, or Sagar, in Jubbulpore, Central Pro- 
yinces: a Commissionership and cantonment, 110 
miles, by a new road, N.W. of Jubbulpore, or 82 
miles from Nursingpore (Great Indian ‘Peninsula 
Rail), 315 miles S.W. of Allahabad (East Indian 
Rail), 4,420 feet above the aea. Population, 43,400. 
It stands on a picturesque lake, near the River Bes, 
or Bessi; and has a fort and depdt, a disused mint; 
achurch, chapel, government school, high school, 
hospital; and a suspension bridge on the Bessi, 
200 feet long. The Superintendent for the suppres- 
sion of Thuggee resides hero, Paper and gold 
chains are made; hemp and opium grown. Several 
Parsee merchants here. The name is derived from 
“sagur,” for sea or lake; hence Saugor Island at 
the Hooghly's mouth, and the Sind Sagur district 
inthe Punjab. To Nowgong, 117 miles. 


Scindia’s Territory,—See Gwalior. 


Sealkoto, or Sialkot, in Umritsur, Punjab: a 
deputy-commissionership, and large cantonment, 
on the Chenab, 65 miles north-north-east of Lahore. 
Church, Scotch and American missions, ‘Roman 
Catholic chapel, and hospital. Population, 45,765. 
Shawls, flax, and paper are made. By the Pesha- 
wur Rail to Wazeerabad. the nearest station, 
27 miles distant; where the Great Alexandra 
Viaduct, over the Chenab, 9,300 feet long, was 
finally rivetted by the Prince of Wales, -2ist 
January, 1876. About 80 miles north-east is 
Jamoo, on the Kashmir side, under the Himalayas. 
To Srinuggur, 144 miles. Pir Punjab in view, 
17,000 feet high. 


Seebsaugur, or Seebpoor, in Assam, -at the 
north-east corner of Bengal: an assistant-commis- 
sionership, 500 miles north-east of Caloutta, near 


the Brahmapootra, in an unhealthy spot, ameng 
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the Agsani Company's and ofher tea plantations. 
Gevernment schools and hospital, and American 
mission, where the Orusoudoi, in the Assamese lan- 
guage; is published. Population, 5,800. In the 
neighbourhood are several tea plantations—Naree- 
rah, the head-quarters of the Assam Company; 
Jorehaut, the head-quarters of the Jorehant Com- 
pany; with Gholah Ghaut, &. 


Seetabuldee, in Central Provinces; a canton- 
ment, 1 mile from Nagpore (Great Indian Penineula 
Rail), 619 miles from Bombay. Chureht here; at 
the head-quarters of the commissioner of Nagpore, 
standing on a hilly ridge, where Captain Fitzgerald 
defeated the Rajah of Nagpore, 26th Nov., 1817. 


Seetapore, in Oude: a civil and military sta- 
tion, and seat of the commissioner of Khyzabad, 
51 miles north-west of Lucknow; or by rail to 
Seetapore Road station, where the sepoys com- 
mitted great ravages, 1857-8, A church, govern- 
ment schoo], cantonments, and opium agency. So 
called from Sita, the heroine of the Ramayana. 

Seetarampore, on East Indian Rail, near 
Barrakur Junction. 


Segowli, a cantonment in Nepaul, near Khata- 
mandoo. 


Seharunpore, or Saharunpore, in North- 
West Provinces: a district and railway station 
(Bast Indian Rail), near Roorkee and the Doab 
Canal, 111 miles north of Delhi, 72 miles from 
Mborat, 40 miles ftom Dehra Dhoon, 980 feet above 
the'sea. Population, 59,195. Government stud and 
Botarites! Gardens, with a hospital, fort, church, 
American mission churches and schools, and large 
cantonments, on River Dumculao. The Gardens, 
about one-third of a mile square, were opencd 1817, 
andér Drs. Royle and Falconer. To Roorkee is 32 
miles; to Rajpore, 50 miles; Mussoorie, or Landour, 
56 mites. © 


Sehore.—See Bhopal. 


Seonee, in Central Provinces: a deputy-commis- 
sionership, and military post, 85 miles south of 
Jubbalpore (Great Indian Peninsula Rail), near 
the Chanda coal-field. Population, 11,000. Jail 
and Barrackshere. To Mundla, 77 miles; to Nur- 
singpore, 97 miles. 


Serajgunge, Shirajgung, or Soorajgunge, 
in Pubna and Mymensing districts, Bengal; a 
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deputy-collectorate, 60 miles north-east of Koosh- 
tee (Eastern Bengal Rail), on the Ganges (or 
Tubboona); founded, 1770, as a bazaar or market 
(gunge), by Seraj-Alli Chowdry. It stands among 
indigo, jute, and other factories; and has a public 
school, hospital, and public library. Population, 
21,040. 


Serampore, in the Hooghly district, Bengal: 
a deputy-collectorate and railway station (East 
Indian Rail), 13 miles north of Calcutta, in a pic- 
turesque part of the Hooghly, opposite Barrackpore, 
Pop., 25,560. Formerly a Danish settlement, and 
bought from them, with Tranquebar, 1845, Here 
are the old government court-house; botanical 
gardens; hotel; church and chapels, including a 
Roman Catholic chapel, built 1783; hospital; and 
the Baptist mission College, a handsome building, 
erected 1817, with a good library, and a Mission 
press, established by the Marshmans. Here alsoare 
three jute mills formaking gunny bags; theprinting 
office of the Friend of India; and the Tomohur and 
Chundro Roy native presses. The Baptist Collego 
just mentioned was chartered by Frederick II. of 
Denmark. It contains the chairs of Carey, Marsh- 
man, and Ward, in the library; the mission chapel 
and monuments; with gardens containing Carey's 
mahogany trees, and a fine tamarind tree. Two 
rival Juggernaut houses and cars are to be séen 
at Serampore. 


Serohee, Seroht, or Sirohi, in Rajpootana: 
a native state and Assistant Agency, including 
Serohee, the seat of the Rajah, 64 miles north-east 
of Deesa; and Zrinpoora, on the Jowaee, a station 
for the Jondpoor legion, 28 miles from Serohee, 
Mount Aboo, the head-quarters of the Political 
Agent, a sanatarium and place of pilgrimage, 5,000 
feet above sea, is outside the state, 20 miles south- 
west of Serohee, 50 miles from Deesa.—See AbOO. 


Seronge, or Seronj, in North-West Provinces 
acantonment, 140 miles north-east of Oojein, on 
the rail between Bhopal and Jhansi, belonging to 
the Nabob of Tonk. Here are a square fort, tank, 
bazaar, mosques, and Hindoo temples. Deopore, or 
Daipoor, is a cantonment about 10 miles off, across 


the River Kaitoon, and a ghat in the hills, 


Shahabad, in Bengal: a district, with a sudder 
station at “Afrah,.on|the Soue, 87 miles west of 
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Patna, among several indigo works. The Sone, 

‘Son, or Soane, is a branch of the Ganges above | 
Patna, which comes down from the hills beyond 

Rewah; usually fordable, but 3 miles wide at the 

rains. Soane Carnal is a fine irrigation work ; cost 

3 millions, and irrigates 1 million acres. 


Shahjehanpore, in North-West Provinces: a 
civil and military station, 101 miles north-west of 
Lucknow(Rohilkund Rail), between the Ganges and 
the Goomtee. A church, chapel, American mission, 
hospital, and cantonments; with Ros@ sugar works 
and a distillery in the neighbourhood. Population, 
74,880. 


Shahpore, inthe Punjab; 140 miles north-west 
of Lahore, near Pind Dadur Khan (Punjab 
Northern Rail), on the Jhelum, or Thilam, in the 
Jeteh Doab, near the Salt Range. English school, 
hospital, and salt collector's office. The principal 
salt beds arc 150 to 200 feet thick; some being 
quarried on the surface, at Kalabagh. 


Shaway-Gyeen, in Burmah: a deputy-comm 
sionership and military post, in Martdban, on the 
Sittoung, 90 miles north-east of Rangoon. Here 
are an American mission and hospital. 


Shergotty, or Sheerghatty, in Behar, Ben- 
gal: adeputy-collectorate, on the Trunk Road, 58 
miles north-west of Hazareebaugh, 200 miles from 
Raneegunge (East Indian Rail), near the River 
Moorhur. It has a large serai and dak bungalows. 
Population, 7,000. Here Lord Clyde was nearly 
taken by the sepoys, 1857. To the east, on Trunk 
Road, is the picturesque Dunwah Pass, 1,200 feet 
above sea. At Gayah, or Gya, 25 miles north-east, 
the sudder court of Behar, and nearest railway 
station,are some Buddhist remains, The Trunk Road 
passes over a heathy granite country, covered with 
forests, containing the temple of Budgonath, and 
styled the “Bengal Switzerland ;” beyond which 
is the Sone. 


Shillong, « cantonment in Assam, in the Khasi 
and Jynteah Hills; where the people are getting 
rich by trade. 


shumshabad,aninfantry cantonment, in North~ 
‘West Provinces, 90 miles north-east of Agra. 


Blalkot.—See Sealkote 
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Sikkim, a small highland state in the Hima- 
Teyas above Darjeeling, on the Thibet frontier. 
Here are prosperous Government plantations of 
chinchona bark and ipecacuanha (2,000 acres) 
brought over from Peru; also tea gardens, em- 
ploying 9,530 persons. Copper is found. A trade 
road into Thibet, is projected. 


Silchar, in the Cachar district, Bengal; 300 
miles north-east of Calcutta: the centre of tea 
plantations, subject to raids from the Naga, Loo- 
shaie, and other hill tribes. The civil station here 
was ruined by an earthquake, 14th January, 1869, 
which raised the ground 20 feet.—See Cachar. 


Simla, in the Punjab; a deputy-commissioner- 
ship, military station, and sanatarium, much fre- 
quented by the Viceroy and Commander-in-Chief, 
between April and October; on a ridge near the 
Sutlej, 7,870 feet above the sea, facing the Siwalik 
Hills, and in sight of the Himalayas; 94 miles by 
road (vid Kalka) north of Umballa, 105 miles 
north-east of Loodiana, 140 miles north-west 
of Landour, 152 miles from Dehra Dhoon, 200 
miles from Meerat, 1,100 miles (by road) from Cal- 
cutta. Population, 7,049. The snowy line of the 
Himalayas, 23,000 feet above sea, 70 miles-distant, 
seems within a few miles, Peterhof’, the Viceroy’s 
residence, is a picturesque spot, from which Lord 
Auckland issued his proclamation against Cabul, 
1838; Barnes Court, the Commander-in-Chlef's, 
stands near the Jackoo Peak, at the end of the 
ridge. To the south are the Soobathoo Hills, with 
the great plain of Hindoostan before it, spread out 
like a map. Population, in the season, about 20,000; 
reduced to 2,000 in the winter, when the snow lies 
sometimes till May. Here are achurch and Church 
Mission; government schooland academy ; library, 
United Service club, theatre, assembly rooms, and 
racket court; observatory, built 1841; hospital; 
twobanks. Soveralhotelsand lodgings; with shops 
and stores; and Simla Press office. A few civilians 
and officers are resident. The first house was built 
in 1819, Bungalows cover all the best points of 
view, generally named after something at home. 
Drives on the mall, round Mount Jackoo, and on 
the Mahassoo road. Good sport. alka, at the 
foot of the hills, is 40 miles distant. At Kotgur, 
or Gurukot, 50 miles, are Church mission schools 
and tea-plantations. At Kassowlie, 40 miles (past 
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Sabatha, or Soobathoo, Church), is the Lawrence 
asylum. Simla to Srinuggur, thus—16 marches 
(12 to 15 miles), to Chini; thence, over the Parung 
Pass (19,000 feet), 27 marches, to Leh, the capital 
of Little Tibet; or 40 marches round to Srinuggur, 
in Kashmir. Naghanda Springs, 56 miles. 


Singbhoom, in Chota-Nagpore, Bengal: a de- 
puty-commissionership, with a sudder station at 
Chyrassa, 305 miles west of Calcutta. Copper 
works here. 


Sirdanah, in North-West Provinces; a walled 
town, 880 fect above sea, 11 miles from Meerat, 
containing fort and the handsome palace of the 
Begum Sumroo (or Summers), a beautiful Nautch 
girl, who married a German—Summers—built a 
Roman Catholic church here, and died 1839, when 
her jaghires lapsed to government. The church is 
a small model of St. Peter's, with a college and 
convent attached. She left her money to an adopted 
child, Dyce Sombre (Summers), a drummer boy, 
who married the daughter of Lord St, Vincent. 


Sirdarpore, in Malwa, Central India: a politi- 
cal agency, and military post for the Bheel corps. 


Sirhind,a divisional command, inthe Punjab, on 
the Jumna, between Scharunpore and Bhawulpore. 
The Canat is 502 miles long, besides 2,000 miles of 
branches, 


* Sirsa, in the Punjab: a deputy commisetoner- 
ship and military post, 40 miles north-west of 
Hissar, in tho Hurecana country. Cantonmente, 
hospital, jail, and fort in the old town. 


Sittang, or Sittoung, in Burmah: anassistant- 
commissionership in Pegu, on the River Sittoung, 
50 miles N.E. of Rangoon, near the Gulf of Mart4- 
ban. Acanal is projected to the Pegu River. 


Siwalik Hills, in the Punjab and North-West 
Provinces.—See Dehra, Dhoon. 


Sobraon, in the Punjab, on the Sutlej; 20 miles 
above Ferozepore, 50 miles 8.E. of Lahore; where 
Lord Gough defeated the Sikhs, 10th Feb., 1846. 


Sonthal Pergunnahs (from pergunnah, adivi- 
sion), in the Bhaugulpore commisstonership, 
Bengal: a “proclaimed” district, latterly infested 
by the Hill tribes, to check whom military posts 
have been established at Raneegunge, a station of 
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the East Indian Branch Rail, 122 miles north- 
west of Calcutta; at Soory, 110 miles north-west by 
north of Calcutta; and at one or two other places; 
with head-quarters at Bhaugulpore, Civil stations 
and jails at Nya Doomka, Deoghur, Rajmahal, 
Bakour, and Godda, or Sahibgunge. 


Soobathoo, Subathoo, or Sabathu, in the 
Hills, North-West Provinces: asanatarium and mili- 
tary station, 108 miles north-west of Dehra Dhoon, 
44 miles from Simla, 4,500 feet above sea. Barracks, 
church, American mission, jail, in the old fort. 
Kassowlie and Dugshaie stations are near. Goitre 
is noticed here and at Simla, 


Soonderbuns, or Sunderbunds, in Bengal: 
2 commissionership (head-quarters at Alipore, near 
Calcutta), named from the country and islandsin 
the delta of the Ganges, next the Bay of Bengal. 
‘They meke a low sandy net-work of canals and 
rivers, thickly covered with jungle and trees (hence 
the name, signifying “beautiful forests”), and are 
supposed to be very unhealthy. They extend from 
the Hooghly on the west, to the Meyna or Ganges 
on the east, 160 miles by 75 miles, over an area of 
6,500 square miles, two-thirds of which are under 
cultivation. Of the 12 or14principal creeks running. 
up from the sea the deepest is the Mutlah, on which. 
the new town of Port Canning, at the end of the 
Calcutta and South Eastern Rail, is placed. This 
district was first examined by Major Rennell, 
1770, in his Bengal Atias; and partial surveys made 
since 1811 show that the best lands are east of the 
Puseur river, where allotments, at a nominal rate, 
are granted by government. Alligators, tigers, 
buffaloes, deer, and the rhinoceros are hunted; 
Jackals, adjutants, cranes, pelicans, flamingoes, king- 
fishers, &c., and fish, abound everywhere. Rice and 
salt are the chief products. In the summer floods 
it is covered with 12 to 15 feet of water. 


South-West Frontier, in Bengal: an old 
name for that which is now the Chota Nagpore 
district, between Behar and Orissa. 


Srinuggur, Serinagar, or Sirinagur, the 
capital of Cashmere, or Kashmir, on the Jhelum, 
in @ mountain valley, the “Vale of Cashmere,” 
about 5,500 feet above sea; scat of Maharajah 
Rumbeer Sing, G.C.S.1, and of a Residency, 
under a temperate climate. It was a favourite 
retreat of the Mogul emperors, is 2 to 3 miles 


160° % 
jong, and has a thixtute of Hindoo and Moslem: 
buildings, temples, arid mosques; with seven 
bridges. supported by deodar logs. Population, 
150,000. English trees‘ and fruits grow in the 
rich soil. Several bungalows have been built by 
the Maharajah for visitors, who come here between 
15th April and 15th October. Here are many 
jewellers’ shops and shawl factories; Shah Jehan's 
Jumma Musjid, or great Mosque, about 400 feet 
square, resting on 384 deodar logs; the Maharajah’s 
Bungalow; Pundruttun Temple; the tomb of 
Zaimul Aboodin, under an eight-stded dome of the 
fifteenth century, now agranary. The Allee Musjid 
(built 1471) on the Eedgah Park, where plane trees, 
30 feet round, are scen; the No Musfid, 180 feet 
jong, was built for Nourmahal, Moore's “Light of 
the Harem.” Within a short distance of the town 
are the following:—The Dul, or City Lake, 5} 
miles by 24 miles, with remains of floating gardens 
and its floodgates into the river; Nusseb Bagh 
Cor garden) and its grove of plans, some 16 fect 
round. Shalimar Bagh,.a garden of terraces and 
fountains, one-third of a mile along the Mar Canal; 
and another garden, Néshab Bagh. Overlooking 
the clty are a temple called Shankdr Chdrah; 
the stone-built Fort of Hurra Purbut, three- 
quarters of a mile round, erected 1597; and the 
Tukht-l-Sulizan, or Solomon's Throne, a peak, 
800 feet above the river, which the natives ascend 
lst May. Haramuk Mountain is seen in the dis- 
tance. Near Kunbul is Mansubul Lake, 3 miles 
long; with remains of gardens andatemple. Gi- 
murg, sanatarium, 2,500 feet above Srinuggur, 
and 12 miles distant, has achureh. Jummoo, the 
Maharajah's winter capital, is 126 miles off. 


Sultanpore, or Sooltanpoor, in Baiswarrah, 
Onde: a deputy-commissionership and cantonment, 
92 miles south-west of Lucknow, 60 miles from 
Allahabad, near Akbarpore (Rohilkund Rail), in 
‘a healthy part of the Goomtee, This old capital 
of the Bhar country has some brick houses ; a fort 
built 1237, by Kai Kubad, the Ghorian invader; 
the palace of the Oude Durbar ‘Vakeel (or Envoy); 
‘atid some mosques. The cobra di capello is common 
tere. In clear weather the Himalayas are seen. 


Sumbulpore, or Sumbhulpoor, in Central 
Provinces: the east district (dstached) of Chuttees- 
gurh, on the Mahanuddy, 170 mileg east of Ryepore, 
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310 miles weat-south-west of Calcutta, and 218 
miles from Cuttack. Population, 9,500., Annexcd _ 
1849, on the death of the native chief without heirs. 
It has a ruinedfort, government school and library, 
hospital, and cantonments for the Shekhawattee 
battalion and Seebundee levy. Gold and diamonds 
are found in the Mahanuddy mines. Good shooting 
for bears, tigers, spotted deer, buffalo, &c. 


Sunawur.—Seo Kassowlle. 


Sylhet, or Silhet, in Assam (transferred from 
Bengal): @ civil and military station, 330 miles 
north-east of Calcatta, on the River Soormah, 
under the Coseyah Hills. Population, 17,000: Bun- 
galow, bazaar, church, Welsh mission and schools, 
government school, and jail, Hereare nearly twenty 
tea plantations (20,410 acres); coal mines at 
Larkadorig and Cherra Poonjee, in the hills; and 
many thousands of acres of unexplored forests. 
The ex-Rajah of Jynteah was sent to reside here, 
1834 The Hill tribes made.a descent in 1868. 


Tak, in the Punjab: a cantonment for the 
Panjab Irregulars, on the Indus, 150 miles gouth- 
south-west of Peshawur, 80 miles from Dera 
Ismael Khau, It is the capital of a little frontier 
state, where thelate Lieut.-Governor, SirH. Durand, 
‘was killed on New Year's Day, 1871, by a fall from 
his elephant. 


Tavoy, in Barmah: an assistant-commissioncr- , 
ship, in Tenasserim, 160 miles south of Moulmein, 
25 miles from the Bay of Bengal. Custom-house 
and jail. Population, 14,500, Anchorage at Good- 
ridge Plains, 54 miles from the sea. 


Tenasserim and Martaban, in Burmah: a 
province and commissionership, along the Bay of 
Bengal, including Amherst, Moulmein (the chief 
commissioner's head-quarters), Shweygyeen (in 
Martéban), Tavoy, Mergui (the chief town of 
Tenasserim proper), and Tennaserim, 40 miles 
south-east of Mergui, at the junction of the great 
and little Tenasserim rivers. Tin, coal, and teak 
timber are found; and, up the country, the éle- 
phant, rhinoceros, and bison. 


ezpore, in Assam, Bengal: the sudder court of 
Durrung district, 595 miles north-east of Calcutta, 
on the River Brahmapootra, where steamers stop, 
near the frontier. 
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Thannessur, or Thunnesir, in the Panjab: a 
depaty-commissionership and military post, on the 
River Sursooty, and Great Trunk road, 24 miles 
south of Umballah (Sinde and Punjab Rail). Here 
are extensive pictaresque remains of former 
Hindoo city, sacked 1011, by Mahmood of Ghazni ; 
with a ruined fort and tanks; houses of rich 
natives; a handsome temple of Mahadeo; anda fine 
Mussulman tomb of marble. Khoorket lake, one 
mile by half-a-mile, is surrounded by Hindoo 
ghauts and temples, and has three bridges to an 
island in the middle. 


Tharrawaddy, in Pegu, Burmah: a deputy- 
commissionership and military post; having can- 
tonments, a jail, &c., at Mengggee. 


Thayet Myo, in Burmah: a cantoenment, 30 
miles north of Prome, on the Frawaddy. Population, 
8,400. Petroleum fs found. 


‘Tipperak, or Tripurab, in Bengal: an agency 
and a district, with a sudder court at Commillah, 
245 miles east-north-east of Calcutta, 50 miles from 
Daeca, on s branch of the Brahmapootra, under 
the table-land of the Hill Mpperak district, At 
Commillah are a guvernment school, jail, &c. The 
Looshaie and Kookie tribes, near the Cachar and 
Burmese frontiers, are occasionally troublesome. 


Tirhoot, or Trihuta, tn Bengal: a district 
under the Nepal Terai, with a sudder court at 
Mozufferpore, 40 miles north of Patna (East Indian 
Rail), 400 miles north-west of Calcutta: the 
centre of several indigo factories. About 80 miles 
from Barrh-ghat, Tichoot rafl (made in the famine 
year} It yields opium and timber also, and forms 
a slope 300 to 600 feet above the Ganges. 


Tonk, the only Mahomedan state in Rajpoo- 
tana, and belonging to Nawah Ameer Khan; the 
capital of which is 50 miles south of Jyepore, 220 
miles south-west of Delhi, and ia inclosed by a 
wall, on the River Bunasa, Population, 40,730. 


Tounghoo, in Bormak: a deputy-commissioner- 
ship and military command, in Pegu, on the Rtvex 
Sittoung, 150 miles north-north-east of Rangoon. 
Here are cantonments, a frontier custom-house, 
forest office, and jail; Roman Catholic chapel; and 
the head-quarters of the Karen Education Society, 
founded 1857, by the American Baptist mission, 
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which numbers nearly forty chiefs and some 
thousands of native members, 100 village schools, 
and an institute for young men and girls. Popula- 
tion, 9,410. 


Tullagone, a cantonment in the Punjab. 


Tumlook, or Tamralipas, in Bengal: a gov- 
ernment salt factory, in Midnapore, on the Roop- 
marain, or Cossye, 50 miles south-west of Calcutta, 
40 miles from Midnapore. Standing low, it is often 
flooded in the rains; it has some Hindoo idols, much 
venerated. 


Torkish Arabia, a Political Agency, seated 
at Baghdad. 


Twenty-Four Pergunnahs, in Bengal, east 
of the Hooghly: a collectorate in the suburbs of 
Calcutta, noticeable asthe first important possession 
obtained by the East India Company, by a grant from 
the Nabob, Meer Jaffier, or Jaffier Ally Khan, 1757, 
after the Battle of Plassy. It includes Allipore, 
Cossipore, Kidderpore, &c., with Howrah and Old 
Fort William, on the west side of the river, and 
covers 2,300 square miles. ° Pergunnah means a 
territorial division. 


Udaipur.—see Oodeypore. 


Ulwur, Ulwar, or Alwur, in Rajpootana: a 
Jat state, assistant Agency, and railway station, 
on Bajpootana State line, 97 miles from Delhi, 
on aslaty ridge of the Chitore Hills, 1,200 feet above 
the plain, which is 1,500 feet above the sea. It is 
inclosed by a mud wall, and haa the two palaces of 
Maharao Rajah in the picturesque fort; with 
@ tank, pavilion, several Hindoo temples, and 
thakoor's school. Indigo, sugar, and cotton are 
raised. Population, 49,870. 


Umballa, or Ambala, in Sirbind, im the 
Punjab: 2 Commissionership, military,{division, 
cantonment, and railway station (Sinde and Punjab 
Raf), 166 miles from Delhi (128 miles by Trunk 
Road), 142 miles from Umritsur, $4 miles from 
Stmls, 1,056 miles from Bombay, 1,040 feet above 
the sea, in sight of the Himalayas. Population, 
67,463, including Cantonments. Here are a church, 
chapels, American mission, English and native 
schools, two banks; and Royal, Lumley's, and Club 
hotels, near the Cantonments under the old 
fort. Dak bungalow These are 5 miles from 
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the town, which consists of narrow streets of brick } 
houses. Camel gharries arein use. Good water is 
now supplied from the hills at high pressure, Here 
the Earl of Mayo received Shere Ali, the Ameer of 
Afghanistan, 27th March, 1869. Beside £60,000 in 
money, the Ameer was presented with fifty-one 
trays of gifts, twenty-one for his sons, and twenty- 
one for his sirdars or chiefs. Umballa to Kalka 
hotel; thence to Simla. Lawrence’ Asylum at 
Sanawur. 


Umritsur, or Amritsur, in the Punjab: a 
Commissionership, cantonment, and railway station 
(Sinde and Punjab Rail), 32 miles east of Lahore, 
1,206 miles from Bombay. Population, 151,900. 
It contains two Hotels, near the station; brick- 
puilt houses, well stocked bazaars, church, chapel, 
mission church and schools, government school 
‘and museum, hospital, jail, and offices of the 
Baree Doab Canal, a work begun 1868. Another 
canal to the Ravee, 34 miles long, was cut by 
Runjeet Singh, who built the great fort ot 
Govindghur (3 miles distant) in 1609, Here is a 
‘Tank, or tulao, of crystal water, where the chief 
Guru of the Sikh religion, attended by 600 akalees, 
or priests, lives on.a small island, in the richly 
adorned Temple (called the Gold Temple, from its 
golden dome) of Hari, or Vishnu, built 1581, by a 
former Guru,Ram Das. The lake is called Amrita 
“Saras, or the “fountain of immortality,” and hence 
the name ofthe city. It is fed by natural springs, 
which keep it pure, though pilgrims are always 
pathinginit. In 1781 it was desecrated by Ahmed 
Shah, the Mahomedan king of Durani. Visitors are 
required to change their boots for slippers.. Notice 
a good Clock Tower, and the Rambagh Gardens. 
This is a great market for coarse cloths, or piece 
goods, silks, Cashmere shawls, rock-salt, and tea, 
‘with which it supplies Central Asia, vié Ladak, 
Cabool, &c. Several bankers and merchants reside 
here. The annual trade done is 1} million. Hore 
the Christian Vernacular Education Society have 
a training institution, in which the Anglo-Oriental 
style of reading is used. To Pathankote is 67 
miles, by van. 
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when in the service of Runject Singh, whose Palace 
here is ornamented with curious frescoes of ten Sikh 
Gurus, or priests. To Sealkote 27 miles. 


Wurdah, or Wardha, on the Great Indian 
Peninsula RaiL—See Chanda, 


Yarkand, the capital of the sometime indepen- 
dent state of East Turkestan, visited by Mr. Shaw, as 
Envoy, 1868.—(See Visits to High Tartary, Ladak, 
&¢.) Population, 80,000 Mahomedans. It stands in 
a wild, snowy region, 19,000 feet above sea, at the 
Ganjoo Pass. It belonged to the Attalik Ghasee, 
or “ Leader of the Faithful,” and is supposed to be 
the real ancient Scythia, near China, the country 
of Gog and Magog. 


Zanzibar, an Agency, on the African coast. In 
1878, Sir B. Frere concluded a treaty with the 
Seyyid, or Sovereign of this state, » prince of 
Arabian descont, for the abolition of slavery. He 
visited England, 1875, From here the parties in 
search of Livingstone started. 


Zoonzaleen, in Burmah: an assistant-commis- 
sionership, in Martdban, taking in Kanloodo, a 
military post on the Burmese frontier. 


INDIA IN GENERAL. 


This extensive empire, which les between 8° 4 
and 36° N. lat., and 99° 30’ E. long., comprises all 
the countries situated between the mountains of 
‘Tartary and Thibet on the north, Bootan, Assam, 
and the Bay of Bengal on the east, the Indian 
Ocean onthe south, and the Arabian Sea and Persia 
on the west. 


Itis made up of fourgreatnatural divisions, vis.:— 
Ist. Hindostan Proper (from the Persian Hindoo 
“black,” and stan, country’), which includes the 
provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and all the portion of 
the country north of the River Nerbudda. 2nd. The 
Deccan (or the “south’?), which contains the pro- 
vinces of Kandeish, Dowlatabad, Viziapoor, the 
north part of Golconda, Berar, Orissa, and the 
Circars. 8rd. The Peninsula, which comprises the 


‘Wazeerabad, or Vuzeerabad, in the Punjab: 
a former cantonment, 50 miles north of Lahore, 
near the Chenab, in sight of the Himalayas. It is 
well-built, having been planned by Gen. Avitabile, 


whole tract south of the River Kistna. 4th. And 
the orth Western Provinces, with the Punjab, 
Cabool, Sinde, Bhawalpore, and all the states 
between-Candahar and Allahabad. 
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These divisions cover a spaco about 2,000 miles long, 1,600 broad, and are sub-divided as follows:— 


PROVINCES (with Native States). bial ory pe > a: ies UNDER WHOM. 
pS ) 
Fee Procltese eer OF | 69 millions. | 194,000 | Liout.-Governor (Calcutta) 
| Assam vsensneneen AEs 46,400 | Chief-Commissioner (Gowhatty) 
3 | North-West Provinces . sk 87000 }) Lieut.-Governor (Allahabad) & 
3 | Ouae ny ° 24,200 i Chief-Commissioner (Lucknow) 
Eq | Ponsa a 212,000 | Lieut.-Governor (Lahore) 
53 | Rajputana rt 80,000 |) nati 
BS y appa ; " 80,000 |) Native Princes and Political 
8 | Central India’: Al " 90,000 |f Agent (Mount Aboo) 

Central Provinces Jui 3 193,400 | Chief-Commissioner (Nagpore) 
* | Hyderabad (Nizam’s) a} 000 |) Under the Nizam, and Resident 
S| Berars. ae 177700 |f_ (Hyderabad) 
B | Baroda’. bs a 8'750. | Under the Gackwar and Resident 
© | Mysore and Coorg ‘s 29,830 | UnderMaharajah&Commissioner 
British Burmn.... ha 87,250 | Chief Commissioner (Rangoon) 
Madras Presidency ye 150/250 | Governor 
Bombay Presidency, aa * i 192,000 |} Governor 

ax ig Under a Maharajah 
200 | Governor-General (Pondicherry) 

Portuguese Territories. * 1,100 | Governor-General (Goa) 


Total—About 263 millions of population (1881), 


and 1,500,000 or 1,550,000 square miles of area; 


78 per cent. are Hindoos. Increase of population about 6 per cent. compared with 1871. For 
Population of chief towns, 1881, see end of Overland Guide. 


The Native States, including the smaller feuda- 
tories, exceed 460; or 20 per cent. of the 
population, and 89 per cent. of tke area. Every 
state “acknowledges the supremacy of the 
British Government; but in other respects 
their rights and obligations differ from each 
other. Some merely acknowledge our supre- 
macy, like Nepaul; others also undertake to 
follow our advice, and to govern their subjects 
with justice; others again pay tribute, or provide 
for the maintenance of a contingent. Some have 
power of life and death; others must refer all 
grave cases to English judges. Nearly all have, 
since the Mutinies, received guarantees that their 
chiefs will be allowed to adopt successors on 
failure of heirs; and their continued existence 
has been thus secured.”"—(Statement of Progress of| 
India, 1872-8). This was tho policy advocated by 
Lord Metcalfe, 1837. In this Statement, the Native 
States are classed in Twelve Groups, 1. States 
on the borders of China and Burmah, forming a 
fringe round the Governmentof Bengal, viz., Nepal 
Sikkim, Bhutan, Kach Bahar, and the Hill Tribes: 
2, Aborginal feudatory chiefships in the hills, 
such as the Ghond and Kole tribes, in Chota 
Magpur, Orissa, the Central Provinces, and Jai- 

. pur Agency. 3. Native States on the slopes of 
the western Himalayas, from Nepal to Kashmir, 


ruled goncrally by Rajput chiefs. 4. Afghan and 
Belooch frontier tribes beyond the Indus. 5, Sikh 
states (Pattiala, &c.) in the Sirhind plain, this 
side of the Sutlej. 6. Three Muhammadan States, 
geographicalled separate—Rampur, Bhawalpdr, 
and Khairpir. 7. States and feudatory chief- 
ships of Malwar, Gwalior, Holkar, Rewar, &c., 
and Bandelkhand, in Central India, between 
the Ganges and Nerbudda—the former founded 
by Mahratta conquerors, the latter representing 
the older Rajput power. 8, Ancient Sovereignties 
of Rajputana (Odeypur, Jaipur, &c.), in seven 
Political agencies. 9-10, Native States in the 
Bombay Py.; those in the north (Baroda, &c.) 
speaking Gujrdtl; those in the south (Satara, 
&c.) representing remains of the’ old Mahratta 
power. 11. The great Muhammadan power of 
Haidarabad, in the Deccan. 12. Mysore, and the 
Malayalim states of Travancore and Cochin, on the 
Malabar coast in the south. 

Satures, &c.—The native Princes are entitled 
to salutes of #0 many guns, according to their 
standing. Thus the Nizam, the Gackwar, the 
‘Maharajahs of Cashmere and Mysore, each recelve 
21 guns; Scindia, Holkar, and the Begum, 19 guns 


(or 21 within their own territories); the Rulers of 
Meywar, Travancore, and Kolhapore, 19 guns; and 
others; 17, 15,.18,/11, 9, and 7 guns. The military 
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force kept up by these Princes amounts to 315,000 
men, with 3,560 guna. Revenue of the native 
states, about 143 millions, of which three-quarters 
of a million is paid to the paramount power. 


POPULATION OF SOME OF THE CHIEF 
TOWNS IN INDIA—(188!). 


Agri 160,206 
‘Ahmedabad «....127,625 
Allahabad 148,550 
‘Amritsa 51,900 
Bangalore 155,860 
Bareilly 113,420 
Baroda... 101,820 
Benares 199,700 
Bombay 773,200 
Calcutta. 443,220 
Calcutta, with 
suburbs 
Cawnpore 


‘Total area of India, about 1,544,100 square miles, 
and population about 253 to 255 millions in 1881; 
against 241 millions 1871; which is thus dis- 


tributed— 
Area, sq. mls. Population. 


British India, under 
Viceroy... the} 964,000... 186 millions 
Native States «691,700... 55% “1 


French and Portuguese... 1,700... 4 » 

In density, the population in 1871 varied from 
465 per square mile in Oudh, to 27 in Burma. 
‘Waste land amounted to 186,000 square miles ; 
gultivated and culturable land, 200,000 square miles. 

PoruLatiox.—O£ the 255 millions in 1881, 188 
millions were Hindoos, 50} millions Mahometans, 
and 186,300 Christians. Of the population, in 1871, 
180 millions were Hindoos, 35 millions Mahometans, 
5 millions Jains, 2 millions Sikhs, 20 millions 
aboriginal or Hill tribes; about 320,000 were native 
Christians, 160,000 Parsees, and only 150,000 were 
English. There are more Mahometans in India than 
inany other country. ‘Thus Queen Victoria, Defender 
of the Faith at home, reigns over one of the most 
potent Hindoo and Mahometan sovereignties in the 
eastern world; while the English language 1s now 
studied or spoken by half the civilized world in 
‘poth continents, and by an increasing number of 
persons, 

‘Lanevaes.—Hindi, in 1871, was spoken by 40 
millions; Hindustani, by 30 millions; Bengal, by 
21 millions; Telugu, by 8 miltions; Tamil, by 16 

millions ; Canarese, by 5 millions ; Marathi, by 10 
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millfons; and Persian, by educated Mahometans, 
Urdtl, the official or court language, is & dialect of 
Hindustani, cultivated hy tho Mahometans. The 
different states in India difer in religion and 
language as much asthe states of Europe; as much 
indeed with respect to language as Russian differs 
from Spanish Zand, or Zend, is the elder stster 
of Sanskrit, and Pahlavi the language of the 
Sassanian inscriptions, 

Epucation.—In,1871-2, there were 43,200 Schoole, 
with 977,000 pupils (four-fifths being Hindoos); ® 
number increasing every year. In 1880 there were 
2 millions at School. 


Crvm. Govansunnt.—The members of the Cied 
Service consist of about 820 Coveranted Servants and 
military men in regular clvil employ, sent out from 


45 | the mother country; asaisted by the Uncevenanted 


Service, such as civil engineers, and persons in the 
educational, telegraph, and other departments, 
who may be Europeans, Eurasians, and natives. 
“Eurasian” is a name invented by Lord Moira 
for Indian-born residents of mixed blood, Portu- 
guese, &c. Natives are now eligible to fill every 
grade of the public service. Members from 
Europe are supplied by passed candidates, who 
study for two years, and are then transferred to 
appointments, ranging from £350 to £700, and 
moving up, after four years, to posts worth £900 to 
£1,200. After eight years’ service, appointments 
worth £2,000 may be reached, qualifying for the 
senior branch and appointments, from £2,500 to 
£6,000 or £8,000. Twenty-two years’ service 
qualifies for a retiring pension of £800 to £1,000. 
‘Average district of a magistrate and collector, 
3,000 to 5,000 square miles, with a population 
of one to two millions. Society is neither worse 
nor better than in England; perhaps better, < 
because the Individuals composing it are in 
general picked men. The realities of Tife under 
novel circumstances, the feeling of responsi- 
bility, and the necessity for steady work, tend to 
sober the most idle and unreflecting. It iss dear 
country for living. While native produce is cheap, 
alt English necessarles sre high priced; and the 
greatest drawback to young men in every branch 
is the difficulty of keeping out of debt. 

‘With respect to the feudatory Chiefe, Captain 
Walter, the Resident at Bhurtpore, observes (1870) 


that; if we with to perpetuate the reigning dynas- 
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ties, we must begin by the establishment “of an 
Bon tn India. Werequire a College, with ample 
accommodation for a large number of pupils and 
the followers who would accompany them. A staff 
of English gentlemen would be necessary—men 
fond of field sports and out-door exercises; and 
with these should be associated the dite of native 
gentlemen in the educational department.” 
In this way the astive Priaces, he says, would 
be better trained to occupy the position they 
ought to hold, and bedome the hearty sup- 
porters of British authority. This want is mettoa 
alight extent by the Court of Wards, at Benares, an 
institution for young chiefs under age. 

‘The Indian Army, in 1878, numbered 60,600 
English, and 128,500 native troops; or, 193,000 
officers and men, in about thirty divisions and dis- 
tricts directed by the Commander-in-Chief, at 
Calcutta, and costing 12 mitlions. Of English 
troops, 38,000 were in the Bengal Py.; 11,610 and 
10,070 in the Madras and Bombay Pys. A per- 
manent addition of 16,000 English soldiers has 
been made since the Mutiny; and 10 millions 
have been spent since 1863 on improved two- 
storey barracks. In 1880, the army was 189,500 
(of whom 64,520 were Europeans), and the cost 
was 203 millions. First-class commands are— 
Bengal, Lucknow, and Meerut; Lahore and 
Rawulpindi; Hyderabad and Bangalore; Scinde 
and Poona, Infantry regiments are to be 8 com- 
panies of 104= 832; cavalry, 3 squads of 3 troops 
each=550, The VoLuNTEER Corrs number 33, 
with 8,000 men. 

Revenve.—In 1874-5, the Indien Revenue was50} 
Millions, against an Expenditure of 50} millions. 
In 1880 the revenue was 69 millions. In 1881 the 
gross revenue was 724 millions (against 76} ex- 
penditure), of which 21} millions were derived 
from land (about 4rs. a bead), 10} millions from 
opium, 7} millions from salt (the only one paid by 
the people), 3 millions from stamps, 2} millions 
from eustoms, 3} millions from excise, 1 million 
from post-office. Of the expenditure, 28 millions 
(including 114 from Afghanistan) went tothe army, 
3} millions to loss by exchange, 24 to the police, 
11} to the Afghan war. Income-tax is abolished 
About “five-eighths of the opium revenue were 
derived from Bengal; and two-thirds of the salt 
Tevenue from Bengal and Madras. The Tariff has 
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been revised in the direction of Free Trade. Under 
the Budget for 1881, salt duties were reduced to 
2 rupees a maund, import duties were abolished 
(except wine, beer, &c.), and the license tax was 
relaxed. Debt (1880), 1584 millions, 

Zand.—In India, as in oriental countries gene- 
rally, the supreme Government is lord of the soil, 
which is the principal source of publicrevenue. In 
Bombay and Madras Presidencies, the ryotwar 
system prevails; where the peasants pay direct to 
the crown—most of them not morethan 41 a year. 
They hold at a yearly tenure in Madras. In the 
North-West Provinces, the village system is the 
rule; that is, the whole village stands for the joint 
rent. A thirty years’ lease prevails. Under the 
zemindary system land is taxed ata permanent rato 
of about one rupee per begah (or 3,025 square yards) 
collected quarterly from the landlord, and is farmed 
out by him to the ryot, at a public auction, at rents 
varying with circumstances. Where the zemindars 
are in default the land is taken back, and the 
ryotwar system introduced, The tendency is to 
encourage peasant proprietors; and their social 
progress of late years is quite remarkable. Area 
under cultivation, 1 acre per head or mouth, which 
mouths increase 1 per cent. per annum. 


In respect to Trade, the total value of indian 
exports and imports (1873-4) was 953 millMons. 
In 1874-5, it was 100} millions. As to cotton 
nearly 6 million acres were under cultivation, 
against 2 millions in 1870. In 1872-8, 809,000,000 
Ibs , valued at £21,250,000 sterling, were exported 
from India. In 1881, the imports and exports 
were 135} millions, against 1204in 1880. Of these 
76} millions were with England, 18} millions with 
China; Calcutta and four other ports stand for 
93 per cent., and 59 per cent. went through tho 
Canal. The leading exports (1881) were—cotton, 
worth 15} millions, opium 133 millions, rice 9 mil- 
lions, seeds 6$ millions, indigo 84 millions, jute 5 
millions, wheat 3} millions, tea 3 millions, coffee 
£1,600,000, wool 1 million, There are 50 to 60 
native cotton mills in India, mostly near Bombay s 
cotton is grown upon nearly 11 million acres. The 
trade in tea, coffee, and jute is increasing; much 
jute is sent to America. ‘Carolina rice” in Bengal 
isa failure. Tobacco (200,000 acres) is grown im 
almost every district of Bengal. Among the ex- 
ports from England to India (1861) are—cotton goods 
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valued at 26% millions; metals and machinery, 3$ 
millions; silk, 2} millions; sugar, 14 million; 
beer, wines, &c., 1} million; woollen goods, 1} 
million. There are 650 ports and harbours, large 
and small, and 9,000 miles of coast. A great 
feature in trade is the depreciation In silver. 
About 150 millions of Letters, and 11 millions of 
Newspapers, pass through the Post-office. (N.B.— 
Post-offices are not known in the native states). 
Above 74,000 miles of Telegraph are open. For 
Railways, see end of Overland Guide. 


ScunzRy.—The country consists of extensive 
plains, and hot monotonous jungle, fertilised by 
numerousrivers, and interspersed with a few ranges 
of hills, and occasional bursts of fine scenery ; but 
India in general is not so beautiful or so rich as the 
new comer expects to find it. Nevertheless, the 
Himalayas, West Ghauts, and Nilgiri Hills; the 
Cataracts of Gairsoppa, Gokak, &c.; and Falls of 
Kaveri; the Cave Temples, Cyclopean Tombs, 
Pagodas of Southern India; the Taj Mahal, 
and the public edifices of Agra, Benares, Calcutta, 
end Delhi, will amply reward the traveller 
Magnificent ruins are scattered all over the 
emjire, Of 1,000 Cave Temples, 900 are in Bom- 
bay Presidency, and three-fourths belong to the 
Buddhists. 


Propuctions, Manuracturgs, &c., comprise— 
sal-ammoniac, muslins, calico, diamonds, indigo, 
opium, raw silks, cotton, sugar, spices, drugs, 
wrought silke, Cashmere shawls, rice, pepper, gold, 
saltpetre, cinnamon, castor oil, tea, coffee, oilseeds, 
cardamoms, ginger, capsicum, cumin, turmeric, 
pearls, chintzes, teak, tobacco, sandal wood, quinine, 
hemp, flax, borax, lapis lazuli, bezoar, iron, copper, 
coal, &c.; in fact, every production of the tropics 
at large is now raised in Indias specimens of which, 
together with illustrations of the manners, dress, 
employments, c., of the people, can be seen in 
the Indian Museum, London. India has every 
climate, and everything can be raised if properly 
selected. Fibrous roots grow in every hedge. The 
palm has “ 365" uses, 


TRAVELLING is done by railway; or on horseback, 
elephant, or camel; or by bullock-cart; or by dak 
paiki, with four bearers, The dk goes night 


and day, 5 miles an hour, in stages of 8 to 10 
miles, 


Dak or mail service is provided by the| 
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Post-office authorities at moderate charges. The 
palanquin is a wooden box, 8 feet by 4, and 4 
feet high; roofed in, and having wooden shutters 
at the sides, with pockets, &c., for stores. A 
native some times travels in a kind of open swing, 
uusbeltered, carried by four men. 


The Seasons are three—cool, rainy, and hot. The 
north-eastern monsoon blows more or less from 
October to March; the south-west monsoon, from 
April to September. Storms are common at the 
changes, from March to May. May is the cry 
heat month; September, the moist heat and 
worst month. The rainy season (monsoon) in 
Bengal begins in July, Madras in October, and 
Bombay in June. The hottest month in Bengal 
and Bombay is May; in Madras, June. The 
mean temperature of the coldest month is 
about 52°, In Tirhoot the average rainfall is 40 
inches; at Calcutta, 67 inches; and any quantity 
short of these leads to the risk of famine. Average 
death rate, 85 per 1,000. 


CastEs.—Among various Castes and sects may 
be enumerated:—The Brahmans, who recognise a 
supreme being in Brahma; the Jains, who profess a 
modified Buddhism, and are noted for their rich 
temples; the Sikhs, whose religion is a mixture 
of Brahmanism and Islamism; the Mussulmans, 
who follow the doctrines of Mahomet; the 
Thugs, who believe their robberies and murders 
to be under the protection of a Deity; the Par- 
sees, or Parsis, a rich and influential caste, 
who follow the doctrines of Zoroaster, the worship 
of theancient Magi,and whose influence in Western 
India is powerful and increasing. The Lingayet 
sect flourishes in the Deccan, One great and 
unchangeable mark of the Hindoo community is the 
village system, in which the inhabitants form a little 
republic and manage their own affairs, under a 
headman, whose office is sometimes hereditary. 
The carpenter, blacksmith, goldsmith, potter, &.5 
are servants of the village, and are paid by dues 
levied on the total produce at harvest time.—Co}. 
Taylor’s Manual of Indian History. 


HistoricaL SxerTcn.—The first notice that his- 
torians appear to have had of this vast empire (the 
native name of which in the Sanscrit language is 
Bharuta, but whose proper appellation should be 
Meibyama) isin)the year 2188 3.0, when Meno 
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legislated here. He must have been contemporary 
with Menes, founder of the Egyptian monarchy, if 
not that monarch himself. In 1772 s.c., the great 
Sesostris, king of Egypt, invaded it. The Bactrian 
and Medean kings seem to have passed through it, 
and to have encouraged their subjects to carry 
on an extensive and lucrative trade, by means of 
caravans and the Persian Gulf, vi the Route which 
it is in contemplation to re-open by the Euphrates 
Valley Rail. In 5225.c., Darius Hystaspes, King 
of Persia, marched against its inhabitants. In 
326 p.c., Alexander the Great, King of Macedon, 
invaded Western India, penetrated into Afghan- 
istan, and the Punjab, up to the River Hyphasis 
(Beas), defeated Porus, and founded Tatta. Upon 
the death of this monarch, India (at the partition 
of his empire) appears to have fallen to the 
share of Seleucus, who visited it in 300 n.c. In 
170 3.c. Antiochus the Great made an irruption 
hither, prior to his attempt to exterminate the 
followers of Zoroaster (the Parsees). After his 
unsuccessful attack little is heard of it until 1193 
4.D., when the Mahometans, under Mahomed of 
Ghizni, surnamed Boot-8kikun, or Idol-breaker, 
from his zeal, overran the country, took the Gates 
of Somnauth, and penetrated as far as the city 
of Benares; which incursion was followed in 1221 
a.D. by the invasion of the Tartar Genghis Khan, 
who does not appear to have passed the Indus. 
In 1389, the Mongol Tartars, under Tamerlane, 
invaded it and reached Delhi, which they plun- 
dered. In 1493, in the reign of John II., king 
of Portugal, Bartholomew Diaz doubled the Cape 
of Good Hope, reached Algoa Bay. In 1497, this 
new route was followed up by Vasco de Gama, 
who was the first to reach India by it, arriving at 
Calicut onthe22ndMay. In1525, the Mahomedan 
conquest of India was effected by Sultan Baber, 
one of the descendants of Tamerlane, and the 
founder of the Mongol dynasty, styling himself, the 
Great Mongo), or Mogul. He was succeeded by his 
grandson, Akbar, who reigned from 1555 to 1605, 
with much wisdom and discretion, and greatly 
enlarged his dominions, 


In 1600, Queen Elizabeth granted the first charter 
to the Honourable Esst India Company, for fifteen 
years; and their expedition, consisting of five ships, 
sailed from Torbay on the 13th February, 1601, 
‘and reached Acheen (Sumatra) on June 6th, 1602, 
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In 1609, the Company's charter was renewed by 
James I.; and in 1612 the Company obtained from 
the court of Delhi permission to establish a factory 
at Surat (on the River Taptee, 147 miles north of 
Bombay). In 1640, they also obtained the grant of 
5 miles of territory along the shore, and 1 mile 
inland, with permission to build Fort St. George, 
at Madras, which in 1658 was raised to the rank 
of a Presidency. In 1688, Bombay, which the 
English had acquired by the marriage of Charles 
I. with Catherine of Portugal, was given over to 
tbe Company; and became a Presidency, and the 
seat of thelr government, which had previously 
been at Surat. 


In 1615 the Emperor Jehangir, son of Akbar, 
received Sir Thomas Roe, the first English ambas- 
sador. In 1658, Aurungzebe, his son, dethroned 
his father, and reigned from 1658 to 1707: during 
this period the Mogul empire attained its full size, 
which at this period extended about 26° in lati- 
tude, and 25° in longitude; and the revenue at his 
command amounted to about £160,000,000 sterling. 

In 1698, Calcutta and some adjoining villages were 
obtained, with the right to exercise judicial power 
over the inhabitants, and to erect fortifications 
which received the name of Fort William; after- 
wards erected into the Presidency of Bengal, Upon 
the death of Aurungzebe a number of weak princes 
succeeded each other; during whose government, 
in 1717, privileges were obtained from the native 
authorities which rendered the East India Com- 
pany nearly independent, and which may in truth 
be regarded as the first great Charter of the 
English in India, Owing to the intrigues of the 
Nizam of the Deccan, Nadir Shah, the Persian 
usurper, invaded this empire in 1738, when Mahom- 
med Shah was on the throne. During the reign of 
his successor, Ahmed Shab, the empire fell to 
pieces, and nothing remained to the descendants 
of the great Tamerlane but the territory and city 
of Delhi. In the war with France, 1746, Labour- 
donnais, the governor of Mauritius, took Madras 
from the English; which was restored at the Peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

In 1748, by the death of Nizam-al-Mulk, the vice- 
royalty of the Deccan descended to Nazir-Jung (his 
son), and the Carnstic was governed by Anaverdy 
Khan. Two pretenders appeared, whose claims were 
supported by the French governor of Pondicherry, 
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Dupleix. Asuccessfulbattle was fought. Mizrapha 
Jung suceseded to the Deccan; Chunds Sahib to 
the Carnatic, Anaverdy Khan was slain, and his 
son, Mahommed AH (the Nawab of Areot, was put 
to fight. Dupleix became governor of India, from 
the River Kistnah to Cape Comorin; be was, how- 
ever, superseded, and recalled to France, and 
thus that country lest its opportunity of holding a 
ehare of the vast ompire of India, In 1749, the 
Rohillas defeated the last Imperial army. The 
Jats (Hindoo ‘Tribe) founded a separate state in 
Agra; Oude wasseired by Mahommed Kooli; the 
Mabrattas took pcssession of the Deccan, Malwa, 
Gujrat, Berar, and Orissa; and the Mongol empire 
became merely nominal. 


In 1751, Captain Clive (Lord Clive) after the 
defence of Arcot, proceeded against Chunda Sahtb 
in the Carnatic; who, after maintaining himself in 
the island of Seringam, surrendered, and was put 
to death by a faithless Tapjorene, into whose hands 
he fell; when Mahommed All was again placed on 
the throne. In 1756, the settlement and fort of 
Bengal were captured by Surajah Dowiah (Nawab 
of Bengal), and 156 persons was put into the 
Black Hole. He was dethroned by Colonel Clive; 
Mir Jaffier was placed on the throne; and the 
¥French dispossessed of thefr settlement at Chan- 
dernagore. In 1761, the Emperor, Shah Alum IT, 
became a mere dependent upon the English. fn. 
1761, Masulipatam was captured by the English; 
Pondicherry in 1762. In 1764, the Nawab of Oude 
and Shah Alum made an attempt to depose Mir 
Jaffer (who was seated on the throne of Bengal), 
‘but Colonel Clive defeated them. Mir Jaffier then 
intrigued with the Batavian government, whe sent 
seven large ships to the Hooghtyto force a passage, 
‘These vessels were taken by the English. That 
prince died ia 1765, and Nussumsath Dowla, his 
son, succeeded in 1766. {n 1767, the Presiderrcy 
of Madras was reduced to extremities by Hyder 
All, Sultan of Mysore, but peace was conciuded 
with thatprince in 1769. 


In 1772, Warren Hastings became Governor 
of Bengal, and aided the Nawab of Oude to sub- 
jugate the eountry of the Rohillas, a gallant 
Afghan race. In 1773, an Act of Parliament 
was passed which made the Governor-General 
of Bengal, Governor-General of all India. In 1774, 
hostilities broke out with the Mahrattas, owing to 
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the Presidency of Bombay having afforded assist- 
‘ance to a pretender against the Rajahs of Berar. 
‘The tribes occupying the west coast had risen 
upon the decay of the Mogul empire, and were 
now powerful in Tanjore, Berar, and Gujrat; 
the Peishwa resided at Poonsh, and his authority 
extended to Aurungabad and Besapore. In 
1779, he formed an alliance with Hyder Ali; 
and thelr united army, commauded by Frenck 
officer, shook the British powerin Southern India, 
while a French expedition threatened the Coro- 
mandel coast. For upwards of two years Hyder Ali 
maintained his position in the Carnatic, but Sir 
Eyre Coote, in 1781, defeated him at Porto Nove 
and Pollalore. In 1782, peace was concluded with 
the Mahrattas, by which the English obtained the 
exclusive right to trade in that part of Indis. 
In 1783 Mr, Fox brought in his bill for the better 
administration of affairs in Indis. In 1784, peace 
was restored between England and France, which 
led to the termination of the war between the 
British and Tippoo Saib (the son and successor of 
Hyder Ali), which took place at the peace of 
Mangalore. 


In this year Mr. Pitt brought In his Indian bill 
under which the Board of Control wasestablished, 
and the India trade obtained a considerable {m- 
portance, owing to the immense consumption of 
tea from China. In 1785, the celebrated impeach- 
ment of Warren Hastings took place, on the ground 
chiefly of his treatment of the Begum Princesses. 
It lasted seven years, and ended In his acquittal. 
In 1790, Tippoo Saib attacked the Rajah of Travan- 
core, an ally of the English, who took the field in 
connection with the Mahrattas, conquered Ban- 
galore, but retired from Serixgapatam. In 1792 
another expedition was undertaken against it, when 
peace was concluded under its walls. Tippoo 
Saib resigned half his territories, and agreed to pay 
a large sum, his two sons being left as hostages 
until the amount was paid. In 1793, the Charter 
of the East India Company was continued until 
three years’ notice after March Ist, 1811. In 1796, 
a rebellion took place in the East India army, and 
the Governor-General, Lord Teignmouth, was re- 
called, On the arrival of Lord Mornington (the 
Marquisof Wellesley), hostlittes were commenced 
against Tippoo Satb, to whom Bonaparte had inti- 
mated hig hitention ‘of sabverting the English 
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power in India. General Harris invested Soringe- 
patam, and teok it by asswutt, Jed by Major-Gen. 
Baird, in which the Sultan himself was slain 
divided his kingdom, and placed a British vassal 
om the throne, a little boy, who still lives, 
aud has been at length allowed to nominate 
bis successor. Tanjore was soon taken, and its 
Rajah made prisoner; the whole of the Carnatic 
was recovered, and British authority then became 
supreme, from the River Kistnah to Cape 
Comorin. In 1803,a war broke out with Sindhia 
and the Rajahs of Berar, which ended successfully 
for the British, who pushed thelr conquests to- 
wards the north, captured Agra, and took possession 
of Delhi, the capital of the great Mogul. These 
victories obtained for them most advantageous 
teems, which, together with the island of Ceylon, 
ceded to the English at the peace of Amiens, ex- 
tended the Kast India Company's possessions over 
all the Eastern and the greater part of the Wes- 
tern coast of India. 

‘War, however, was renewed against Holkar, the 
Mabratta chief, on account of his having infringed 
on the English territories, and expelied the Sove- 
reign (Petshwa) of Poonah. General Wellesley 
(Wellington), at Assaye, 1804-5, Lord Lake, and 
other leaders completely routed that chief, together 
with his ally the Rajah of Bhurtpoor, and effec. 
tively destroyed all French interest in the Penin- 
sul. In 1806, Shah Alum, the nominal emperor, 
died, and was sueceeded by Akbar Shah (his second 
sem), under whom the East India Company became 
the virtual rulers of this vast empire. His suc- 
oessor, Bahader Shab, lately resided at Delhi, 
eeoeiving, in public and private, the homage which 
belonged to his station, and having’a monthly 
stipend of £8,000, allowed bim by the Company, 
but possessing only theshadow of pewer. He was, 
in 1857, proclaimed King of Hinéostan by the 
Bengal mutineers, and died im exile, at Rangoon, 
4962. 

In 1811, an Act was passed contisuing the 
Charter of the East Indias Company till three 
years’ notice after April, 1831, amd opening the 
trade between the United Kingdom and India,from 
April, 1814, under certain restrictions. The Bishop- 
ric of Calcatta was also then created. In 1814, dis- 
putes arose between the Rejah of Nepaal and the 
British, This mountain war was not successful, 
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but a peace was concluded in 1816, owing to the 
vietorious advance of General Ochterlony. The 
contested districts and mountainous passes were 
ceded to the English, whose territories approached 
those of China, In 1817, the Pindarees (mordes of 
freebooters so called) tried to form a junction of 
their forces with the Mahrattas. They were, how- 
ever, anaihilated; an accession of territory was 
obtained, and the Indus became tho boundary ef 
the British posscssions. 

In 1824, the Burmese (a nation extending along 
the Eastern side of the Bay of Bengal) made an 
incursion into the British frontier. Theirprincipal 
seaport, Rangoon, was attacked and captured. In 
1826, hostilities were again commenced, and the 
British being victorious, obtained the annexation 
of the provinces of Aracan, Mergui, Tavoy, 
and Zea, together with a large amount of 
money, as an indemnification for the war. 
The Burmese eluded the terms of this treaty: 
Rangoon was again taken, and their king made to 
ratify the treaty of Ava. In the same year the 
fortress of Bhurtpoor was captured, the usurper 
made prisoner, and the lawful prince established 
on histhrone. In 1833, am Act was passed, con- 
tinuing the Charter of the East India Company till 
April 30th, 1654; the exclusive trade to China to 
coase from April 22nd, 1834. The Presidency of 
Agra (or North-west Provinces) was created; the 
Bishoprics of Bombay and Madras were founded ; 
and St. Heleva, which had remained In possession 
of the Company since 1600, with the exception of 8 
short period when the Dutch took it from them, 
was given over to the British Government. In 
1841, Lord Auckland,then Governor.General, owing 
to the intrigues of the Russian government, resolved 
toiuterfere in Afghanistan, depose Dost Mahommed 
Khan, and place Shah Sujah on that throne. An 
insurrection broke eut at Cabool, when Sir W. H. 
Maenaghten and Sir A. Burnes, the political 
residents at that court, were treacherously killed. 
in 1842, the British troops were obliged to retreat, 
aud the whole army, with the exception of Dr. 
Brydene, its sole survivor, was killed or captured. 
Lord Ellenborough then became Governor-General. 
Generals Nott and Pollock reached Cabool, released. 
all the English prisoners, and evacuated Afghan- 
isten. In 1844, Lord Ellenborough was recalled, 
and was succeeded by Gir Heury Hardinge (Lord 
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Hardinge); in 1845, the Punjab was annexed, 
after several battles conducted by Lord Gough 
against the Sikh chiefs, successors of Runjeet 
Singh. 

In 1849, the Ameers of Scinde were deposed by 
Sir Charles Napier, and the whole country (24,000 
square miles, with a population of 1,000,000) 
became subject to the British nation. After which 
the Marquis of Dalhousie held the post of Governor- 


General, when another Burmese war broke out, but 
Peace was soon restored. 


In 1854, the East India Company's Charter was 
again renewed. In 1957, Lord Canning was appointed 
Governor-General, during whose administration a 
rupture with Persia took place, owing to that power 
having seized upon Herat; and a British force took 
possession of Bushire in the Persian Gulf, and also 
of Mohammerah, considered by the Persians as 
impregnable. In May, 1857, the Bengal sepoys 
stationed at Meerut, &c., mutinied against the 
Government, under the pretext that their caste 
Privileges had been infringed. This very serious 
rising, the details of which are now matter of his- 
toricalrecord, having been suppressed by the exer- 
tions of Clyde, Havelock, Outram, Niel, Inglis, 
Lawrence, and other leaders, was followed by the 
deposition of the kings of Delhi and Onde, and sub- 
sequently on the Ist September, 1858, by the trans- 
fer of the Company’s possessions to the British 
Crown. India is now under the Queen's Viceroy; 
subject to the government of a supreme council in 
England; consisting of a Secretary of State, and 
several membersof Council. Lord Elgin succeeded 
as Viceroy, 1862, and was succeeded on his death by 
Sir John Lawrence, 1868. Lord Mayo was appointed 
1869, and on his assassination, 1872, was succeeded 
by Lord Northbrook. In 1875, the Prince of Wales 
visited India, and held @ great Durbar of all the 
Chiefs. On Ist January, 1876, the Queen was 
formally proclaimed Empress of India. Lord 
Lytton succeeded as Viceroy, 1876. In 1879-80, the 
second Afghan war occurred; for which see Cabul, 
page 121. The Marquis of Ripon was appointed 
Viceroy 1880. “God Save the Queen” has been 
translated into Hindoo,—For an excellent intro- 
duction to the history of English rule in the 
Peninsula, see Raikes’s Englishman in India; Col. 
Taylor's Student's Manual of the History of India; 
Col. Malleson's Decisive Battles of India. 
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CALENDAR OF PRINCIPAL EAST 
INDIAN EVENTS. 


JANUARY. 
1. The Punjab made a separate Presidency, 1859. 
2. Calcutta retaken, 1757. Furrakhabad taken by 
Campbell, 1858. 
5. Onore captured, 1788. 
6. Evacuation of Cabul, 1842. 
7 to 12. Cabul massacre, 1842." 
8. British forces at Kandahar, 1879. 
10. Cape of Good Hope captured, 1806. 
11. Trincomalee captured, 1795. 
12. Coote took Pondicherry, 1761. 
13, Battle of Chillianwalla, 1849. 
14. Vizier Ali’s insurrection at Benares, 1769, 
15. Capture of Pondicherry, 1776. 
16. Rebels defeated by Outram, at Alambsgh, 1868. 
18, Bhurtpore taken after the second siege, 1826. 
19, Aden captured, 1839. 
21, Battle of Goozerat, 1850. 
22. Surrender of Mooltan, 1849. 
25. Shah Alam defeated at Patna, 1761, 
26, British Flag at Hong Kong, 1841. 
28, Battle of Alliwal, 1846. 
29. First English Newspaper at Caleutta, 1780. 
FEBRUARY. 
1, Hastings quits the Government, 1785. Sinde 
Railway opened, 1859. 
3, East India Railway opened, 1855. 
6. Lord Cornwall defeats Tippoo Sahib, 1792. 


' 6. Settlement of Singapore, 1819. 


7. Nadir Shah enters Delhi, 1739. 
of Oude, 1856. 
8. Warren Hastings restored, 1786, Battie of 
Kushab, 1857. Assassination of Lord Mayo, 
1872, 
9. Treaty of Calcutta, 1757. 
10. Battle of Sobraon, 1846. 
13. Trial of Warren Hastings begun, 1788. 
14, Battle of Hydrabud (Sinde), 1843. 
15. Treaty of Lahore, 1846, Ahmedabad taken, 
1780. 
16. Colombo taken, 1796. Amboyna, 1796. 
17. Battle of Meanee, 1843. 
19. Kandy taken, 1815, Peace with Burmah, 1826. 
Earthquake at Jellalabad, 1842. 


Annexation 


M, |20. Surrender of Hydrabad (Sinde), 1843. 


21, Death of Aurangzebe, 1707. Repulse at Jella- 


labad, 1842) 
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22. Battle of Goozerat, 1849. 

43. Peace with Tippoo Sabib, 1792. 

25. Bogue Forts (Canton) taken, 1841. 

26. Beginning of Indian Mutiny at Berhampore, &c., 
1857, 

28. The Nepaulese defeated, 1816. 


MARCH. 
2. Ceylon taken, 1851. 
3. Persian Treaty, 1857. 
6. Salsette and Bassein ceded, 1775. 
8. Battle of Aboukir (Abercrombie), 1g01. 
9. Nadir Shah entered Delhi, 1739. Treaty of 
Seringapatam, 1792. Sikh Treaty, 1846, 
11. Death of Sir James Outram, 1863. 
12, End of Nepal War, 1816, 
18. Scriptures printed in Bengalee, 1800. 
19. Final capture of Lucknow, 1858. 
21, Bangalore taken, 1791. Battle of Alexandria 
(Abercrombie), 1801. 
24, Telegraph opened to Agra, 1854, Khan 
Bahadur, Khan of Bareilly, hanged, 1860, 
26, Capture of Mahamarah (Persian Gulf), 1957. 
27. Defeat of Tippoo, 1799. 
29. Annexation of Punjab, 1849. 
30. Capture of Kotah, 1856. 
31. Census of Calcutta taken, 1861. 


APRIL, 
2. Capture of Jhansi, 1858, Surrender of Man 
Bingh, 1859. 
5. Sindhiah defeated, 1780. Khyber Pass forced, 
1842. 
6. Mercara Coorg captured, 1834. 
7. Akbar Khan defeated before Jellalabad, 1842, 
8. Ganges Canal opened, 1854. 
9. Capture of Asirghar, 1819. 
11. Baree Doab Canal opened, 1859. 
16. Bombay and Baroda Railway opened, 1853. 
19. Sir D. Stewart defeats the Afghans, 1880, at 


Abmedkeyl. 

21. Insurrection at Bareilly, 1816. 

22. The first East India Company's Ships sail for 
India, 1601, 

Battle of Lal Dhong, 1774, Warren Hastings 
acquitted, 1795. 

Almorah taken, 1815, Suez Canal begun, 1859, 

26. Lord Wellesley arrived in India, 1798. 

27. Surrender of Kumaon, 1815. 

28. Lord Ellenborough recalled, 1844. 


23. 


25. 


mw 


MAY. 
1, East India Company’s Charter renewed, 1854. 
3, Battle of Kotah, 1765. 
4. Seringupatam taken by General Harris, 1799. 
6, Annexation of Oude, 1856. 
7. Eastern Nara Canal opened, 1859. 
8. Treaty of Gundamuk, 1879. 

10. Outbreak at Meerut, 1857. 

11. The Delbi Massacre, 1857. 

12, Escape of Appa Sahib, 1818. 

13. Cession of Surat, 1800. 

15. Mutlah Railway opened, 1863. Capitulation of 
Malown, 1915. 

16. Battle of Seringapatam, 1791. 

17. Treaty with the Maharattes, 1782. Trial by 
Jury in India, 1790. Telegraph between 
Calcutta and Bombay opened, 1854. 

18. Canton Forts taken, 1842. 

19. Capture of Bassein, 1852. 

20. Vasco de Gama reaches Calicut, 1498. Legis- 
lative Council opened, 1854. 

23, Great Fire at Bombay, 1823. 

28. Telegraph Cable between Suez and Aden laid, 
1859. 

29. First Bengal Newspaper published, 1818. 

80. Canton taken, 1841. Mutineers defeated is 
Ghasiuddinnager, 1857. 

81. Shajehan Massacre, 1857. 


JUNE. 
1. Clivesuppresses the Mutiny of the Bengal Army, 
1766. Battle of Arnee, 1782. 
3. Clive takes his appointment of Governor of 
Bengal the second time, 1765. 
5. Mutiny at Jhansi, 1857. 
8. Jhansi Massacre, 1857. 
9. Amoy taken, 1842, 
12, Fall of Malligaum, 1818, Massacre of Futhighur 
Fugitives at Cawnpore by Nana Sahib, 1857, 
13. Battle of Cadalur, 1783. 
14, Gwalior Massacre, 1857. 
gunge, 1858. 
15. Hurricane at Bombay, 1837. 
16. Bengal declared the chief Presidency, 1778. 
17, Lord W. Bentinck died, 1839, Lord Canning, 
1862, ® 
18. Calcutta attacked by Surajah Dowlah, 1756. 
20. Black Hole at Calcutta, 1756. Recapture of 
Gwalior, 1858. 
23. Battle of Plassey, 1757, 


Battle of Nawab- 
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27. Cawnpore Massacre, 1857. 
died, 1839. 
ULY. 


1. High Court established, 1862. Hyder Ali de- 
feated by Sir E. Coote, 1781. 

4, Death of Sir H. Lawrence at Lucknow, 1857. 

5. Ghuznee captured, 1839. General Barnard died 

before Delhi, 1857. 

6. Calcutta lighted with gas, 1857. 

9. Vasco de Gama doubled Cape of Good Hope, 
1497. Mutiny at Velore, 1806. Ex-King of 
Oude liberated, 1859. 

11. First steamer launched at Calcutta, 1828, 

12, Printing licensed, 1799, 

14, Sonthal Insurrection, 1855. 

15. Cawnpore Massacre (women and children), by 
Nana Sahib, 1957. 

19. Battle of Cutwa, 1763. 

22, Income Tax Act passed, 1869. The KE. I. C 
formed by the Union of the London and Eng- 
lish Compantes, 1702. 

25. Natives admitted on Petit Jury, 1228. Defeat 
of English Fleet at the Taku Forts on the 
Peiho, 1859. 

26, Earthquake in Bengal, 1854. 

27, Manilla taken, 1762 

29. First Native Girls’ School at Calcutta, 1849. 

$1. Assam annexed, 1829. 


AUGUST. 


Runjeet Singh 


1. Battle of the Nile, 1798. Income Tax Act, 1860. 
2. Maharajah Ghulab Singh died, 1857. 

3. Gwalior taken, 1780. 

5, Cabul captured, 1840. Chuan taken, 1840. 

6, Mutiny at Chitradurg, 1609. 

8. Batavia taken, 1811. 

9, Banda taken, 1810, 

20. Scindia defeated, 1803. French defeated off 


Pondicherry, 1777. 

11. Ahmednugger taken, 1803. 

15. East India Railway opened, 1854. 

17. Battle of Rohflla, 1808. 

18. Seizure of Madras by Labourdonnals, 1746. 
Fort William College founded, 1800. 

20. Capture of Delhi, 1857. Indian Army Amal- 
gamation, 1860. 

21. Surinam taken, 1728, Taku Forts captured 
by the Allied Fleets, 1860. 

‘22. China Treaty, 1842, 

24. Calcutta founded, 1690. Indur taken, 1804, 
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25. Havelock and Outram enter Lucknow, 1857. 
26. Trincomalee taken, 1795. . 

28. Bombardment of Algiers, 1816. 

30. Peace with China, 1842. 


SEPTEMBER. 

8 Sir L. Cavagnari massacred at the Embassy, 
Cabul, 1879. Sir F. Roberts marches from 
Cabul to Kandahar, and defeats Ayub Khan, 
8lst August to 8rd September. 

4, Allyghur taken, 1803. 

5. Capture of Malta, 1800. 

9. Afghalls defeated at Jugdulluck, 1842, Native 
army of Bengal re-organised, 1859, 

11. Battle of Delhi, 1803. 

12, Pondicherry taken by the French, 1746. 

14. Delbi assaulted, 1857. 

16, Tanjore stormed, 1773. Cape of Good Hope 
ceded, 1814. Cabni re-captured, 1842. 

17. Surrender of Java, 1811. 

18. Bombay received by Charles IT. as dowry with 
Queen Katherine, 1662. 

22, Delhi recaptured, 1857. Shere Singh deserted 
the English at Mooltaun, 1843. 

28, Battle of Assaye, 1803. 

25. Lucknow relieved, 1867. 

28. Jaffoapatam taken, 1795. 

80. St. Thomas’s Church buflt at Bombay, 1687. 

OCTOBER. 

1, Rajah Jebul Sing hanged at Lacknow, 1859. 

4, Arcot taken by Lally, 1758. 

5. Cyclone at Calcutta, 1804, 

7. Earthquake and hurricane at the mouth of the 
Ganges, 1787, Capture of Prome, 1852, 

8. Nabob of Ferozepore executed for murder at 
Delhi, 1835. 

10. Capture of Monghyr, 1763. 

12, Cabul Pass foreed, 1841. 

i3. The French take Chittapet in Coromandel, 
1757. Burhampoor taken, 1803. 

14. Holkar defeated by Sindia, at Indur, 1£01. 

15. Vijayapur taken by Aurungzebe, 1686. Beyt 
Fort destroyed, 1969, Sir F. Roberts at 
Jellalabad, 1879. 

16, Henry Martyn dies at Tocat, 1812. 

17. Agra captured, 1813. 

18. Hostilities against the Pindarees begun, 1817. 

21, Sir P. Francis arrives at Calcatts, 1774. Siege 
of Asseerghur, 1808, 
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23. Munro wins the battle of Buxar, 1764. Battle 
of Katerah with the Rohiliss, 1794. Battle 
of Balaklava, 1854. 

25. Sindia defeated by Holkar, near Poons, 1802. 
‘Treaty with Burmah, 1867. 

26, Battle of Bittoorah, 1794, 

27. Emperor Jehangir died, 1627. 

28. Hurricane at Corings and Mxsulipatum, 1800. 

30, Martaban taken, 1824, 


NOVEMBER, 


1, Battle of Laswari, 1968. War declared against 
Persia, 1856. Proclamation of transfer of, 
Government to the Crown, 1858. Cyclone 
at Calcutta, 1867, 

2. Insurrection at Cabal, Sty A. Burnes killed, 
1841, Hurricane at Bombay, 1854, 

4. Dost Mahomet surrendered, 1840, 

6, Patna taken, 1763. 

8. Cabul abandoned by English, 1842. 

9. Wondewask taken, 1759. 

13, Khelat taken, 1839, Battle of Deig, 1802. 
Battle of Kirkee, 1817. 

14, Defeat of Raja Sahil and reHef of Arcet, by 
Ctve, 1751. Lord Northbrook lands, 1672. 

15, Rast Bengal Railway to Kooshtes, 1862. 

16. Battle of Poona, 1817. 

17. Retief of Lucknow, by CampbeB, 1837. 

18. Broach taken, }772, 

20. Death of Lord Elgin, 1868. 

22. Repulse at Ramanggur, 1848. 

23. Death of Havelock, 1857. 

25. Goa taken by Abluquerque, 1510, 

26, East India Company incorporated, 1700. Fist 
battle of Nagpoor, 1817. 

28. Cawnpore relieved by Campbell, asd Gwalior 
Contingent routed, 1857. 

29, Battle of Argaum, 1803, 

30. Hurricane at Caleutta, 1831. 


DECEMBER. 

2. Prome stormed, 1825, 

3. Capture of Mauritius, 1810, 

4, Abolition of Sattee, 1829. Battle of Odaispur, 
1848, 

6. Battle of Rangalore, 1791. 

7. Hyder Ali died, 1782. First Hindoo witow 
marriage, 1829. Battle of Rangoon, 1824. 

8. Earthquake at Bombay, 1854. Ex-King of 
Delhi lands at Rangoon, 1958, 
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%. The Enterprise, the first steamer from England, 

reaches Caleutta, 145 days, from Falmouth, 
id the Cape. 

10. Capture of Bushir, 1856, 

11, Watson and Clive arrived in the Ganges, 1756. 

13, Fall of Khelat, 1839. Great Bijapoor gun, of 
41 tons, east in India, 169, 

14. Sth war commenced, 1845. General Roberts 
defeats tha Afghans, 1879. 

15. Second Battle of Rangoon, 1824. Storm of 
Gwalior, 1803, 

16. Battie of Nagpore, 817. 

18. Battie of Moodkee, 1845, 

19. British forces at Jellalabad, 1978. 

21, Battle of Mahtdpore, 1877. 

22. Battle of Ferozeshah, 1845. Mahrattas entered 
Delhi, 1772. 

23. Sir A. Macnaghten killed at Cabul, 1843. 

28. Salsette and Bassein taken, 1774, 

29, Battle of Maharajporo, 1843, 

30. Treaty with Scindia, 1803. 


31, Treaty of Bamein, 1803. 


SANATARIUMS IN INDIA: 
AND HOW TO REACH THEM, 


Mahabuteshwrr, the nearest to Bombay, about 
120 miles. Mean temperature, about 66°; the 
scenery extremely beautiful. To Poona by Great 
India Peninsular Rail, &c. Matheran and Bandera, 
considerably nearer, and both accessible by rail 
and palkee, 

From Calcutta, the Darjeeling Mountains, belong- 
ing to the Sinchul range, may be reached in four 
days, andpartly by rail. Mcan temperature {sabout 
56°. Height above sea, 7,200 fect. Simla and Mus- 
soorie are near each other, under the Himalaya 
range, 80 to 160 miles from Umballah, by East 
Indian Rail. Simla, 8,000 feet above sea, is the 
usual retreat of the Viceroy and Commander-in- 
Chief. Others are Vynce Tat and Ranee Ehet; and 
Srinugger in Cashmere, 

From Madras, the Neilgherry Hillsare reached 
by rail to Coimbatore. Mean temperature at 
Ootacamund, the principal locality, ix about 58°. 
Pulnai Hills are near Madura. 

Puchmurree, inthe Central Provinees; and Mount 
Aboo, for European children, in the Rajpoctana 
States, 


ws 


Thore are Shops in these Sanatariums where 
necessaries can be bought at a low price. 


HINTS ON ARRIVAL IN INDIA. 
The traveller must, unless he has relatives at the 
Presidency to which he is bound, select one of the 


European Hotels.—The expense of board and 
residence at an Indian inn, which accommodation 
consists of four meals per diem, at a table ddte, 


vize— 
Acup of coffee ..... 


Breakfast, & la fourchette 
‘Tiffin (luncheon). 
Dinner, with dessert 


at 6 a.m. 


t 7 p.m. 

With the use of a general sitting and small bedroom 
is Rs.6 per diem, or Rs.120 per month. There 
are no extras except wines, beer, soda water, 
liquors, and spirits, all of which are charged for 
separately. 


Clubs.—At Calcutta, the Bengal Club; at 
‘Madras, the Madras Club, one of the most extensive 
and striking edifices of the town, and the charges 
moderate; at Bombay, the Byculla Club. Any one 
becoming a member of one of these clubs, becomes 
an honorary member of the other two. 


Bungalow.—The situation should be as dry 
and open as possible, and on high ground; the 
walls and beams ought to be carefully examined, 
as security against damp and white ants. The 
grounds, or compound, as they are termed in India, 
should contain a good deep well; otherwise it may 
happen in the dry season (the month of May), that 
5 rupees, or 10s. per diem, are paid for the re- 
quisite supplyr Water for dritking ts not taken 
from wells, but out of tanks. The cookhouses and 
stabling ought to be situated some distance from 
the house. 


Rent.—In the towns a small house can be ob- 
tained at 40 rupees (£4) per month; a moderate- 
sized one at 70 to 100 rupees (£7 10s.) per month; 
and a large one at 250 to 500 rupees (£25 to £50) 
per month, in desirable situations. Up-country, 
‘small houses, 15 to 30 rupees; good ones, 50 to 70 
rupees. In Bombay, rents have risen enormously, 
‘and vary from 250 to 600 rupees a month. It is the 
dearest place in India, 

Previous to taking possession, it is necessary that 
‘the utmost precaution should be observed in fram- 
ing, entering into, signing, and ratifying a proper 
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agreement. Two witnesses to attest the signatares 
are absolutely necessary, because deaths often take 
place suddenly in India, and then great difficulty 
exists in proving the signatures, if one party only 
attestsa document, Inshort,no precautionshouldbe 
overlooked, in rendering transactions with natives 
as binding and legal as possible. 

About a fortnight or three weeks previous to the 
monsoons, it is advisable to have the whole of the 
roof retiled. Fleas and bugs are troublesome 
during the rains; and it is almost impossibie to 
get rid of them at any time; or of beetles, crickets, 
&c, Lime juice and salt are good for the bites of 
mosquitoes; also bathing the parts in tamarind 
water. 

Prickly heat or rash may be cured by sulphur 
soap. Carbolicac!d soap is also good for mosquitoes. 
Avoid sleeping uncovered in the light of the fall 
moon; it produces sore eyes, and is as much to be 
guarded against as standing in the mid-day eun. 
Hence there is a meaning in the Prayer Book 
version of the Psalm: “The sun shall not burn 
thee by day, nor the moon by night.” 

The period of the 

Monsoon varies at each Presidency. In Bengal, 
hardly any rain falls from November till June, and 
scarcely @ dry day occurs from July to October. 
The thermometer ranges from 52° in January, to 
90° to 140° in May; thence it falls to 65° in August. 

At Bombay, the seasons are nearly similar to 
those at Calcutta. At Madras, the thermometer 
from January to June Is 75° to 87°. In July the 
rains begin, and the thermometer stands at 80° to 
85° till December, when the rains abate. 

The next thing is the arrangement of the com- 
pound into a kind of 


Garden, for which it will only be necessary to 
send to the bazaar and purchase a few tubs, and 
shrubs planted in tubs, which the gardener (‘ mal- 
lee”) will arrange about the grounds. He will then 
proceed tolevy contributions on all the neighbouring 
“mailees,” and, in a few days, a most luxuriant 
garden will spring up as if by magic. A well- 
disposed 

Staff of Servants is one of the most difficult 
desideratums to effect in India. Upon making 
inquiries of the hotel-keepers, or respectable store- 
keepers in the Presidency, a complete horde of 
menials of all castes and descriptions-will be 
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forthcoming, bringing with them written tes- 
timonials, Europeans, quitting the different 
Presidencies, either for Eorope or the interior, 
invariably hand their servants written characters; 
andit isa good plan to keep these characters by 
you, when engaging your servants, till they are 
discharged. The distinction of caste and the 
nature of the climate render it necessary that an 
European’s staff in India should consist of some- 
thing like the following, whose appellations are 
herewith given, as they are designated at the 
different Presidencies, N.B.—The pay of each 
(given below) includes board wages, as no servant 
(except the amah, or wet nurse) is both fed and 
clothed in India. First, a 

Butler, or, as he is termed in Hindustanee, 
‘khansumah ;” khdénsémdn at Calcutta; “butler” 
at Bombay; and dubash ‘“dobash" at Madras. It 
is the custom at all the Presidencies to leave the 
entire management of the establishment to this 
functionary ; whose duties are to keep the bazaar 
accounts, superintend the culinary department, 
make pastry, preserves, &c., bottle off the drinkables, 
wait at table, liquidate the house accounts, hire 
and discharge the other servants, and accompany 
his master when dining out. His pay is 15 to 85 
rupees per month; his lodging is provided in the 
offices, but his maintenance is at his own expense. 
The next in rank is the 


Under Butler, or “‘khetmutgar” or “‘bhaiee” 
(brother) at Calcutta; but “boy” at Bombay; 
whose duty is to wait at table, clean the plate and 
knives, wash up the glasses, superintend in case of 
the absence of the butler; by which official he is 
‘always hired, His pay is about 8 or 9 rupees; or 
13 to 16 rupees, if he fills the place of head boy, 
instead of a butler. 

Valet, or, as he is termed in India, “bearer,” 
“‘the body servant,” as in Mrs. Sherwood’s Little 
Henry and his Bearer. His duties consist in handing 
his master a cup of coffee at 5 am., daily; 
in putting out his body linen, clothes, and boots to 
air, and preparing his toilet, arranging his bath, 
brushing the boots, clothes, and hats, arranging the 
things for the tailor and washerman (‘‘dhobee"). 
He has also to attend his master when paying a 
visit. He requires to be well looked after, other- 
wise the stock in charge will gradually disappear 
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in a most miraculous manner. But give him a list 


145 
of thingsand your keys, and then you maytrust him. 
His perquisites consist of all his master's left-oft 
wearing apparel. His pay is 8 rupees per month. 
Ifa dressing boy or chokera be kept instead of & 
valet, 6 to 9 rupees. 


Next to the butler, the most important domestic 
isthe 


Cook (“‘Bawarch"), whose first duties are to 
proceed to the bazaar at 5 a.m. daily, and purchase 
all necessaries required forthe household, or ordered 
the previous night. He goes to market if no khan- 
samah or khetmutgar Is kept. These cooks are in 
their way clever practitioners  ‘‘Considering the 
very primitive kitchens and cooking pots, the total 
absence of stoves, hot closets, and every conve- 
nience for dressing a dinner, it is matter of 
astonishment that anything is ever sent up fit to 
eat. A native cook will frequently put to shame 
the performances of an English one, soups, cutlets, 
and made dishes in particular."—Englishwoman 
tn India. 


His pay is 10 to 20 rupees per month, according 
to abilities. It is necessary that he should be pro- 
vided with an 


Under Cook, or cook's matey, in a large house, 
to fill the place of kitchen maid. This personage 
often pays the cook a percentage, not only for 
his situation, but for being taught his business. 
He receives little or no pay. One of the most im- ° 
portant, as well as useful, domestics is the 


Chief Hamall, or “bearer” at Calcutta, or 
“matey;” the head house servant, to whomis given 
the entire charge of the bungalow. His duty is to 
rise at 5 am., and perform the duties of a house- 
maid, sweep the room, clean the furniture, make 
the beds, bring lights, &c. He is responsible for 
everything that is lost or missing out of the bunga- 
low. He also collects the house linen from the 
other domestics, and hands it over to the body 
servant, who gives him a clean supply in exchange. 
His pay ought not to exceed 9 rupees, or 18s., per 
month, and he should always sleep in the bunga- 
low. His duties and the Valet’s are identical, and 
the two may be amalgamated. He acts also a8 
punkahwallah, The 


Under Hamalis, or “ musalchee,” as they are 
called in Hindustanee, act the part of punkawallahs, 
&c., and are paid about 5 rupees each per month- 
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Their duties are to accompany the cook to the 
‘Dazaay, wash up the culinary utensils, sweep out the 
cookhouse, attend to the stoves and fires, andclean 
the pots and pans. 

Door Keeper (‘‘Darban"), or “'darwan,” whose 
duty is to play the porter. Pay, about 8 rupees per 
month. 


Sweeper, or “methranee,* a female. Her 
attendance fs required once, mornfng and evening. 
She also takes care of the dogs for an extra rupee 
ortwo. Her pay averages about 2rupees, or4s., per 
month. If, however, there is a lady in the es- 
tablishment, then two attend (a mate and female), 
poth of whom receive the same pay monthly. 
The 

‘Water Carrier, or “ bheesti,"’ or paneewallah, 
whose duty is to fill the baths; replenish the 
water jars, morning and evening; water the garden; 
wet the cuscuss tatties (mats), hung up at the 
doors and windows, to keep the rooms cool, His 
‘wages are 8 to 10 rupees per month. 

Washerman (“Dhob#’), or ‘'dhobee.”” His 
daty is to call once weekly for the dirty linen, which 
he conveys to one of the public wash-houses, called 
“‘dhobee tanks,” where it is well beaten upon 
stones. It is then placed to bleach im the sun, and 
starched and iromed by the women. It. must be 
made a rule for the linen to be returned weekly; and 
if any piece is not fortbooming tcamediately, the 
dhobee's pay shauld be stopped for the fail value of | 
the article. The mode of washing in Indiacan only 
‘be compared to the process of passing old rags into 
a machine termed the “devil,” which is used in the 
cloth manufacturing districts of England. Shirts 
made with collars and wristbands, or waistcoats, 
white coats, or trousers, with buttons attached to 
them, after their first excursion to ‘‘dhobee tank,” 
invariably return to their owners minus those (ac- 
cording to every Indian washerman’s ideas) super- 
finous appendages. They should be made with 
bands and holes, so that studs can be worn, and 
false collars and wristbands attached at pleasure. 
All trousers, coats, jackets, and waistcoats, should 
merety have button holes for studs, and not a single 
button or piece of tape should he attached to any- 
thing. The dhobee’s pay should not exceed 8 
rupees, ex 1d, per month, provided there is no 
lady in the establiehment; when that is the case 
he receives 10 rupees, or £3, per month, 
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Coachman (“ Garivan”), or ‘gharcewallah,” at 
Bombay, whose @uty is te overlook the horses, 
stables, grooms, and to take entire charge of every- 
thing belonging te this postion of the establish. 
ment. These men are generally capital whips, bat 
reckless, and drive at s furious rate, which appears. 
to be s great recommendation im the eyes of the 
native gentry. He has the hiring and discharging 
of the grooms, and his pay te 8 to 12 rupees per 
| month, im addition to which his livery and that of 
the grooms should be found, viz., a hat, cost, 
girdle or band for their walets, and two pair of 
white, and one of dark trousers each. It is 
customary all over British India to have s 


Groom (“ Sais, Syca”—the enot sounded), or 
“ ghorawallah.” Among other duties, he fetches 
the gram (corm) and grass (bay}, and sleeps in 
the stable near bia horse. The custom of the 
country will not admit of a groom attending te 
more than one animal; nevertheless, a rigid 
watch must be kept over them if the stud te to 
be kept in anything like a good healthy com 
dition. In order to kesp hosses up to the mark, 
spice balla are frequently given to them, made 
of ghao, or “clarified butter,” spices, eggs, and 
sugar; these the grooms will, if st. all possible, 
purlein for their owm consumption; even the 
grass (hay) is not safo from pecalation. On no 
account ought they to be allowed to sleep away 
from the horses. A prudent master should visit 
hfs atables personally the last thing at night, and 
see that the horsea are properly cared for and 
bedded up, and the grooms in their proper places. 
Never allow one of them to ride a horse, bat make 
him Wad it. Hia pay isto’ rupees per month 


The 


Chuprassi, or ‘‘Sepoy,” who wears a belt 
across his shoulders, as the English officer now 
wears his sash, on which is affixed a plated silver 
or gold plate, with his master’s name and address 
engraved thereon. His duty is to carry letters, 
messages, reeeive and take money, and accompany 
the earriage om important occasions. He may 
safely be trusted with any sum of money to take 
to the bank or pay to tradesmen, and should have 
& receipt book, to bring back to his master signed, 
when carrying money to any parties. He does 
Rot reelde om the premises, but comes at 10 mm. 
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and leaves st 6 p.m. His pay is about 8 rupees, or 
16s., per month, A 

Tailor (“ Dizzi"), or “dhurzee,” is required to 
be permanently attached to the establishment. 
His daty is to come to the bungalow at 9 a.m. 
and leave it at 4.p.m. He is employed in repairing 
the linen, &c., which has been torn by the dhobee, 
in making musquito curtains, hemming sheets, 
table cloths, darning stockings, é&c. All these 
functionaries are beautiful workmen; and an 
European who wishes to economise can purchase 
his own materials, and make this official cut out 
his garments according to the patterns sent from 
England. The native tailor can make up dresses 
and every kind of ladies’ apparel, provided that a 
pattern is given him. Sometimes he can make 
bonnets. His workmanship is generally of the 
finest kind; but he cannot darn a stocking 
properly. His wages should not exceed 8 to 12 
rupees. If there be a lady belonging tothe family, 
then it will be absolutely necessary to engage the 
services of an 


Ayah, or lady's maid. She can curl hair, dress 

. her mistress, attend her in her bath and bed-rooms; 
and sleeps in the bungalow. Her pay is 14 to 20 
rupees per month. The 

Amah, or “‘dhye,” is a wet nurse, generally 
of the poorest class; who should be approved by 
the medical man. She is provided with clothes and 
food by her mistress; being the only servant who 
is both fed and clothed in the house. Pay: 8 to 10 
Tupees per month. 

The services of a 

Gardener (‘‘Halz"), or “mallee,” or ‘‘marlec,” 
are necessary, to attend exclusively to the com- 
pound or grounds. He daily prepares and obtains 
the bonquetsof flowers, with which the head hamall 
decorates the vases, If a good one is engaged, 
anoccasional “dustoree” ¢present) in the shape of 
a rupee may perhaps be an inducement for him 
to remain attached to the ménage. His pay is 
about 8 rupees, or 16s., per month. He employs 
most simple instruments in his vocation, and the 
various uses to which he applies his garden knife is 
traly wonderful. 

The Palanquin (‘Palki"), with its establish- 
ment of palkee bearers, is going out of use in 
travelling; horse and bullock dawks being laid for 
that purpose. A bullock coach will do about 20 

un 
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miles a day. When bearers can be secured, a 
palankeen is a comfortable conveyance, if properly 
packed. The rate is 5 miles an hour, sometimes 8 
to 10 miles. The traveller lies at full length upon 
@ mattress, well stuffed with down, covered with 
morocco leather, supported by soft pillows, having 
in front, at the upper end of the inside of the palkee, 
a shelfand drawer, on and in which are placed books, 
writing and dressing cases, telescope, a pair of 
pistols, luncheon case, biscuits, brandy, water, 
cigars, &c. In travelling any distance he must hire 
four extra bearers, and a musalchee to run by the 
side, with a lighted torch to guide the bearers, which 
he feeds with oil from a bottle slung at his waist. 


Monthly Expenses.—For Bombay a fair 


estimate is as follows:— 
Rupees. 


250 to 500 


Ghorawallah 9, 1 
Sweeper By 10 
Pancewallab 84, 10 


Bungalow rent has risen all over India. Much 
depends upon the size of the house as regards the 
expense, but in all cases it will be necessary to 
purchase two kinds of matting, viz., coarse and 
fine, the former to be laid down Jirst, in order to 
keep out the damp. {f Croggon’s patent asphalte 
inodorous felt can be obtained, it will be much 
better, and then the fine China matting ought to 
be placed over it, No curtains or hangings are 
required to the windows, as they not only obstruct 
the free circulation of air, but are receptacles for 
insects which swarm in this climate. In each room 
should be hung up, diagonally along it, a punkah 
(a piece of board about 2 to 3 feet wide, having 
along muslin frill attached to it, fastened on by 
means of rings and an iron rod, made very full like 
the valance ofa bed, about 3 feet in width) with 
ropes passed through the walls to enable the 
punkahwallahs (under hamalls) to waft it back- 
wardsand forwards, Hanging lampsare suspended 
from the ceilings. 
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Verandahs mey be covered with inodarons felt 
avweuiasfinematting, Cusensstattios (mata)sheuld 
pe hung sli round. them and kept damp with 
‘water (the garden engine being played upon them. 
frequently during the day), which will excivie tire 
heat of the sum and keep the place onol In the 
evening they are reiled up to atlow the coe breeze 
to penctrate into every apartment. Windows 
should be clesed assosn.aa the sam gets up, for 
coolness. 

As = general raio, the feet of every article of 
farniture ought to stand in deep holtow iron exoulds, 
which must oe kept filled with salt and water in 
order to save them from be 5 


‘White Ant.—Perbsbabie: articles of all lsinds 
should be protected from these amell, yet truly 
formidable, insects, which swarm in myriads all over 
India. They penetrateinto every chink and crevice 
ofthe walls, and inteall wooden trunks, exeept those 
made of camphor weod, whiek should be purchased 
to keep dresses, coats, é&c., in with security, and 
which are sold at all the native stores. It is no 
uncommon thing to open s wardrobe and find the. 
entire contents covered with masses of these 
destractive creatures: 


Purchase of Horses.—Two are necessary in 
‘a climate where a person cannot perambulete about 
to transact. his business, on, account of the intense 
heat of the sun, Persian cobs are good for rough 
work; the colour should be fron-grey, aa they bear 
the heat of the sun much better than chestnut er 
bay ones. Horses are now worth 400 to 1,200 
rupees each. No good horse is bought for less 
than 400, 


Purckase of Carriages for Indix. ia most 
important, the elinata being 80 hot for the greater 
pertion of the yeer, and se desap the athor portion, 
that it is indispensable to have a vehiele which, to 
stand the climate, should be of the very best meke 
and. material; and wa weuld especielly warn our 
friends from bekag atlured by cheapness to purchase 
an inforlor carriage It is very necessary to keep 
the cagriage well washed, and the, wheels damp in 
the dry weather, or they will ba Hable to split, 
especially if the tyres gat loss. Sille or moraeco 
lining: is ta be preferred. to clash, which isliable to 
meeth, sed fades. A Watarproof Coach Cover is a 
Great preservative to the carriage, Two-wheel 
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‘Wrenches shenld be ordered to every carriage in 
case one {a lost, there being a difficulty in replacing 
them, especially up country. Carriages are now 
built in Calcutta and Bombay. 

Should the Eoropean: hare to work. his cattle 
hard, he can purchase a tattie, or pony, whieh ba 
can either ride about im the evening or drive in & 
srnadl gig, on, aa it is termed in Indie, buggy, which 
conveyance resembles the eld+faekioned cabriolets; 
price about S80to £120.. A compact and well-built 
oblong carriage, ealled a shigrans at Bombay, like 
& large palanquin, om wheela, oan be purchased. 
for 150 rupeas (£15): ta 20@ rupees (£28). The 
conveyances turned omt by the different corch- 
raakers in the three Presktemeiea of Indis are not 
maach inferior in quality or appearance to thoss 
of Lone Acre; the parts being sent. from England, 
and put together by the native cenchmekears, A 
very. handsome Charwet,orBveugham, complete, with 
leethern cushions, double set.of lamps, with poles 
for single and double harness, costs from 1,000 to 
1,800 rupees. It not unfrequently happene that, 
prior to the middle of. May, when old residents are 
retiring from the service, and going to Europe, a 
very neat turnout, consisting af a britzka, landan- 
lette, or pheton, harness, and ® pair of horses, may 
be purchased for a reasonable sum. To preserve it 
from heat and wet it. should be covered with thick 
brown holland or waterproof. cloth. So utterly. 
careless ara the grooms and coachmen in India that 
it is necessary to have the wheels, &c., examined 
daily by them in the master’s presence, prior to his 
venturing to drive or to be driven out. The wheal 
key should always be carried in the carriage, as 
well as the horses’ halters; also well filled nose bags, 
as a feed of grain is an admirable support te horses 
in this relaxing climate. 

Owing ta the ravages which the formidable 
bandicoot, or Indian rat (the size of which is about 
that of a large guinea-pig), commits on cushions 
and the lining of all kinds of vehicles, several iargo 
fron traps must be kept constantly baited, and 
placed about the carriages, or alse much damage 
‘will he effected by them, 


Each animal in the stables has his grass (hay) 
placed in a rack, to which he is tie& by a leathern 
halter; whilst bie hind-legs are fastened to twa 
wooden stakes driven into the ground by meana ot 


cords attached to/leathern streps buckled to his 
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fetlocks; this method keeps the legs at full atretch, 
as if the horse were on the point of starting off on 
& gallop. He has, or at least should always have, 
@ plentiful supply of grass, or Indian hay, itt his 


rack: A bout-loed of hay should be purchased, and |’ 


howeed or stacked as may le Best practicable, the 
prite Being from 8 rupees (860.) to 9 rupees (188.) 
perload. The Endian mows of cleaning theeeuseful 
animals ie for the groome.to rub them with their 
hands, and then brush them down with a towel; it 
is very selon that,the grooms can be permaded to 
use either the curry, mane combs, or brushes, so 
that the master must freist' upen both of those 
indispensable artieles beige used In the morning. 


Feeds of grain, (a.smail grain, much resembling 
@ perched pea, but rather larger in size) 
ahould he: given to each horae, viz:—et8 am. 1. 
aud@pm. The mest economical manner of pur-| 
chasing this commodity is to. huy several maunds. 
(man, mus, equal ta ledlba troy weight) from 
the. bosts, and ta keep a stock constantly on 
hand, which can be easily managed by baving a 
large wooden hox, lined with. tin, to preserve it from. 


the depredations of the bandicoots, with a patent Tee 


jock or padlock attachad, and made of sufficient | C: 
dimensions. to hold a considerable quantity. The 
price varies according to the aupply in the market, 
‘but it may be set down to cost about 4 mpees 
per maund, which is equal to 100Ibs. troy weignt, 
or about 82Ibs. svoirdupois: The supply should 
be laid in previous to the rainy season. The key of 
the Grain Chest should be handed to the coach- 
man, who is responsible for everything: The 
matives invariably give tleir cattle every morn- 
ing, a soon as they have been cleaned (about 
6 a.m), 8 spice ball, which in dimension fs as 
large as a good-sized cricket ball; the ingre- 
dients: consisting of green ginger, sugar, ghee 
(eiariiee butter), and eggs. They are purchased 
from the sptee ball “walla” man, who contracts: 
to supply the stud with them atthe cost of 2 rupees 
(48.) per month for each horse one daily. The 
European will do well to inspect the feeding 
of his horses at six in the morning, or it is @ great 
chance whether the cattle ever taste them, the 
grooms themselves being particularly fond of every- 
thing spicy. The quantity of water glven is un- 
limited, pretaution, however, being taken that the 
animal is never allowed to drink when overheated, 
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or to ba driven, or rade hard, after watering. 
Inthe rainy season it will heimperative to have the 
neck and Loina encased in light waterproof hoads. 
Tu casa of: the slightest symptom. of sickness, send 
tnatanter for the veterinary surgeon. If boxses 
stand still for any length of time, let. s cloth be 
thrown over the loing, and, after sweating, let them 
he well acraped down: a cane, or thin iron scarpel, 
should always be carried in the. wehicle for that. 
purpose, as well.as two feather brushes, which the 
grooms should use to drive away the insects that. 
swarm around and torment them. A prudent 
European, who takes any pride in the appearance. 
and comfort of his stud should, previous to retiring to 
rest, satisfy himself personalty that his horses’ 
comforts and‘wants have been attended to, 


‘We may now reckon the. 
Cost of an Extabisiment in India, 


as under:— 


Furniture, from 
Glass, ‘China, Lamp: Cul: 
Housebold Linen, from . 


larriage, fram... 14500 
(Cost of ' Shigram) ‘900 
Harness, &c:, from 100 

Whieh entails an outlay of..... Rupees 7,700 


Accounts may be kept in the form used in the 
Butler's Bazaar Book. 


Dr. BAZAAR EXPENSES. CONTRA. Cr. 
1884, B.|_ 1884. RAP. 
January I. January I. | 
‘To Cash....| 5 |By Leg of Mutton.| 0 | 6] 0/0 
yy Curry... {OP Zp LE2 
w Vegetables ....| 0 10 | 2| 0 
»» Fire Wood :.../0| 3/010 
Duc -[o]8}o}o 
-{0}8)0/@ 
(0) 4/010 
»» Ptne Apple....| 0] 4] 0] 0 
» Custard Apple. 0 | 2] 6 | 0 
seu-( 0] 8/010 
10) 4)0)0 
0;4)/0)2 
-10/8)0/0 
Butter) for 
cooking meat...0|8| 0/0 
Rupees..| 5 Rupees..| 5! 0! 0/0 
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As to medical attendance and medicines, it may 
be as well to inform the inexperienced European 
that the most economical plan is to contract with 
his medical adviser by paying him a fee of 100rupees, 
or 200 rupees, per annum for his attendance; 
but that will not include the medicines he may 
require, the cost of which is very considerable. 
‘The most prevalent diseases to which Europeans 
are subject in India are fevers, dysentery, consti- 
pation of the bowels, cholera, liver complaint, 
rheumatism, and boils. It is essentially necessary 
that the civilian should always have a well- 
furnished 


Medicine Chest, as well as South's ‘‘House- 
hold Surgery," in his possession, especially as attacks 
of such maladies are so sudden in this country, where 
it is often utterly impossible to command immediate 
medical advice. Medical men are much engaged, 
and often have a great deal of ground to get over 
in visiting their patients; hence, a medicine chest 
will always prove of valuable aid to all classes of 
Europeans and to the Natives residing near their 
bungalows. A small one should contain as follows:— 
Quinine, rhubarb, magnesia, ammonia, eau de luce, 
chloroform, confection of senna, ipecacuanha, tartar 
emetic, laudanum, Dover's powders, James's 
powders, calomel, prepared chalk, piline and oil silk 
for poultices, and blistering liquid. Castor ol] can 
be got in the country. Chlorodyne (20 to 40 drops) 
1s good for purging and indigestion. 


‘Wet Season.—As soon as the monsoons com. 
mence, the sitting and bed rooms ought to be well 
aired, all windows and doors closed during the 
rains; but when a fine day occurs, every possible 
advantage should be taken of the opportunity to 
open the whole of the house, and give everything a 
good airing. It may be well to observe that, in the 
Presidency of Bombay, such an opportunity occurs 
every sixth or seventh day during the continuance 
of the rains. The European must not forget to 
take care of his stud and domestics as well as 
himself, for colds and diseases of all kinds are 
always more prevalent at the beginning and end 
of the rains, in all hot and tropical climates 
than at any other period of the year; except 
during the hottest month, when fever, dysentery, 
&c., commit frightful ravages. Horses should 
‘be well fed, have hot mashes given to them every 
night, and they, as well as the domestics, engaged 
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in outdoor employment, should be clothed in 
waterproof garments. 


System of Diet.—In India, “Englishmen,” said 
Sir C. Napier, “take too much animal food and too 
much beer, and sleep too much.” Itisassafeashome, 
provided fair precautions are taken; still a few 
hints may berequisite. Eat nourishing food, but all 
kinds of stimulants, such as pale-ale, brandy diluted 
with water, port wine, champagne, &c., should be 
taken In moderate quantities. Light wines, as sherry, 
moselle, sauterne, barsac, &c., should be avoided, as 
they turn souron the stomach. Neither should fruit 
of any kind be eaten, unless quite ripe, and then only 
in moderate quantities. Iced champagne (called 
“‘Simpkin” in India) is very efficacious in 
cases of dysentery, &c.; when an European 19 
attacked with those diseases, he should not attempt 
to ‘stop the purging directly, but simply take 
soothing mixture, and send for his medical attendant, 
to whom application should be made immediately 
any illness occurs, Although the Oysters in many 
parts of India, and especially at Mahim, near Bombay, 
are large and fine, medical men are of opinion that 
Europeans should not indulge in eating them, as 
they almost immediately bring on diarrhea. Care 
should be taken to always keep a blanket placed 
on the mattress of every bed, both in the warm, dry, 
and wet seasons. 


Early rising is essentially necessary, as it 
enables the European to perambulate in the cool 
of the morning, and tends to keep the body in 
a healthy condition, which is almost next to an 
impossibility, if walking exercise is not taken regue 
larly ; and to do soafter dusk has closedin isfar from 
prudent, on account of the heavy dews which gene- 
rally fall at that time. Precaution should be used 
in the indulgence of cold or tepid baths. One, or at 
the most two, baths daily (and those tepid) are quite 
sufficient, unless the person is a valetudinarian, 
in which case medical instructions should be taken. 


Above all things, Europeans are strongly advised 
to keep their bowels in a healthy condition, for 
constipation is equally as fatal as relaxation. All 
draughts should be avoided as much as possible, for 
rheumatism is a disease which commits most fright- 
ful ravages on Europeans. When attacked, the 
parts should be constantly well rubbed with 
kyaputty oil. 


ROUTE 6.—BINTS ON 


Pale Ale may be bought at Rs. 5 to6 per dozen 
bottles, at the ports. It is dearer up the country. 

European Condiments.—All these can now 
de purchased at a fair price in India. 

Cocoa Nut Oil, formerly an article of general 
consumption, is now superseded by the American 
Kerosine; the average price being Rs. 5 for a five 
gallon tin. 

As no regular Wine Cellars are to be found in 
any of the bungalows, the civilian will find it neces- 
sary to turn a room into one, in which case he should 
have bins erected, with a good supply of sawdust and 
@ patent lock fixed upon the door; and,as there are 
never any store closets, part of the room might also 
be fitted up as a store room, care being taken to 
have a kind of moveable press, with drawers, having 
compartments lined with tin, and standing away 
fcom the wall, fixed on moveable legs, in as airy and 
dry a situation as possible. As to 

Provisions, considerable trouble and annoyance 
will be saved by laying in regular monthly supplies 
of all articles of general home consumption, pur- 
chasing them in bulk and not in smalfquantities— 
for instance, rice, potatoes, onions (which should be 
hang up, away from the walls, in cane baskets), and 
arrowroot, by the maund; tea (black and green) ; 
sugars (Muscovado and candied); raisins, currants, 
almonds, dried fruits (Persian and American); bis- 
cuits, champagne, claret, and brandy by the box; 
figs by the drum ; pale ale (if not imported direct) 
and wines, by the cask. All the drinkables can 
be cooled and iced, as there are now ice houses 
at Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta, well supplied 
from America (several large ships arriving with 
cargoes annually). Ice is a great and necessary 
luxury in such an intense climate, and the Hamalls 
can be sent in daily for it, 

The peculiar nature of the Indian climate renders 
{t imperative that the European resident should 
take the precaution to have his entire wardrobe, 
both personal and household, well examined, and 
put out in the sun for an airing at icast once a 
month. His coats, hats, &¢., should be well 
brushed and dusted ; his boots kept on trees and 
well cleaned; his gloves aired and kept on hand 
trees ; the covers of his chairs, sofas, &c., taken 
off and placed in the sun; his beds and furniture 
well beaten, dusted, and exposed to the heat; 
his books all dusted separately, and his papers 
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examined, or else he will find them (even in the 
height of the hot season) eaten up with mildew, 
damp, and stained. “In two months everything in 
his entire ménage will be quite spoiled if this 
Precaution is not put in practice. In the rainy 
season patent stoves must be used, in which 
charcoal must be burnt, one being placed in every 
room in the bungalow, care being taken to have’a 
window open to allow of the free egress of the heat 
from the apartments. 

The consumption of 

Firewood being very considerable, the European 
will do well to purchase the same by loads, and to 
keep up a good supply of this necessary article 
in his ménage. Another article of considerable 
importance in every household during the monsoons 
is Charcoal, which is employed to air the rooms, 
in order to keep them as free as possible from the 
damp, which is so prevalent at that season of the 
year in India. This commodity must be purchased 
‘in bulk,and not in small quantities, and kept under 
lock and key. Perhaps, the best way is to contract 
for a supply with the cook, at about Rs. 8 to 10a 
month. It can be made by throwing water on 
lighted wood, when it is red hot. 

Native or European Storekeepers,—It 
is not customary when the European enters a 
store to order or purchase any article, to receive a 
bill of parcels, but the account is invariably rent 
with the goods to his bungalow, the carriage or 
Pporterage of which must be defrayed by the buyer. 
The caste denominated coolies are employed in such 
offices. The pay of each, whether man, woman, or 
child, averages about } rupee (6d.) perdiem ; these 
people are also employed in the removal of furni- 
ture, and it may be as well to state that, whenever 
the European has occasion to change his domicile 
or quarters, it will be necessary for him to employ a 
native upholsterer, who will send his own gang. 

The punctual payment of Servants’ Wages is 
really a boon to them, and will ensure good attend- 
ance and willing compliance with instructions, 
since nearly all are tamily men, whose wives and 
families sometimes live up the country, to whom 
they have to send their monthly subsistence money; 
; Which they are unable to do if their pay is with~ 
held from them. 

Investments may be made in the purchase 
of government paper, bearing interest at the 
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vate of 8,4, amd 3 per cent. This inveetment ts 
similar to Exchequer:bills; so that if the European 
should at any time require réady cesh, aud yet not 
feel disposed to sell his government paper, be om 
always obtain a loan upon it from any of the bani, 
by placing it in their hands as volinteral Becurtty, to 
be redeemed at the expiration of thes months,end 
Paying a reasonabie ‘interest, the current rate beng 
9 percent; but if that security is not Tedeemed 
at that period, it will be disposed of, or taken by 
the bank to its own credit at-the-market pric, and 
the balance handed over to the depositor. 

At each of the three Presidencies there are several 
old established European firms who act as Bankers, 
in whose good faith and integrity the most tmplicit 
confidence may be reposed, and it is to them that 
the European should apply as regards his monetary 
matters, and from whom he will always receive 
every information connected with the markets and 
exchauges in India and Europe. 

Every firm has either its Parsee, Hindov, or Ban~ 
yan broker, to whom is entrusted the selling ef all 
consigaments, as well as the purohasing of ship- 
ments, 


BRITISH INDIA OR IMPERIAL WEIGHTS 
AND MONEY. 
The unit of weights is the Fola=180 gre. Tray 
=6}4, dre. Avoirdupois. 


5Tolas = Chittack=2y% oz. Avoir. 
=10z. 173 dwts. Troy 


16 Chittacks=1 Seer  =2g4 Ibs, Avoir, 
sy 1» =24 Ibs, Troy. 
40 Beers =1Maund =893 Ibs. Avoir. 

=100 Ibs. Troy. 


” ” 

‘The Bazaar Beer is 2 lbs. 0 oz. 18 drs., and the 
Bazaar Maund, which is generalty used, is 82 lbs. 
The Factory Seer is 11b. 18 oz. 14 dre, and the 
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Factory Maund is'74 ibs, 1102, Tiras 166 Basaar 
Maunds=110 Favtory Maunds, and 3) Factory 
Maund=1 owt. 

A Maund of ofl iasiateen bottles, A-Seer of milk 
isa quart. Moal, ghee, sugar, charcoal, vegetables, 
brass, and copper goods, and fish, are seld by the 
Seer. A Polish (dcy measure) is about 120 Sesrs. 
For grass or haya pullah means a handful. 

For goldsmiths and jewellers 


1 Dhben or Graia =}§ gre. 
4 Dhans =1 Rutt i 


‘Troy. 


” n 
‘The standard coin of British India, and the legal 
medium of circulation, is the silver Rupee, weigh~ 
ing 180 grs. Troy. 
1 Pi ssssree eee oO @ OF 
3 Pie =I Pice =0 0 OF 
4Pice =1 Anna=d 0 1b 
16 Annas=1 Rupee=0 2 0 at par. 
‘1 Lac=100,000 Rs.=210,000. 
‘1 Crore=100 Lacs=£1,000,000. 

The par yalue of the Rupee varies with the 
money ‘market. ‘In 1856-7, it was 23 14d.; in 
1666-4, Is. 1ld.; im 1871-2, Ie 114d.; In 1872-5, 
Js, 10}d.; in 1875-6, 1s. 9fd.; on Ist April, 1678, 
at the beginning of the financial year, it was1s,d. 
In 1882-3, it was 1s. 73d. to 1s. 8d. 

A gold piece of 10 Rupees is coined, worth inthe 
market 103 to10} Rs. The Gold Mohur=16 Ra, or 


|'89,, weighs 180 gra. Troy; but is now seldom to 


be met with, because the natives like to convert it 
‘as well as the sovereign, into ornaments. 

Sicca Rupees were nominal coins, referred to in 
the money market, bat not issued. To convert 
them into current Rupees, add 1-15th; or sub- 
tract 1-Hth from current Rupees. 


Table of Rupees and Pounds Sterling according to the exchange, from 1s, 7d. to1s. 1034. 


Ru- | At 1s. 7d. ( At 1s. 73d. 
pees. | per Rupec.| per Rupee. 


At Is. 8d. | At 1s. 8$d.| At 1s. 9d. | At 1s. 94d. 
per Rupee. | per Rupee.| per Rupec.| per Rupee. 


\At Is. 10d.|At 1s. 1032 
per Rupee. | per Rupee. 


$eda| £80) £8 d| £80) £8 da, £84) €ad/ £584 

6 o7n oBs2 oB4 087 089 09 0 oo2 oo 

10 01510 016 3 016 8} 017 1) 017 6 01711; 018 4 018 9 
20 111 8 112 6 113 4 114 2 115 0 11510 116 8 117 6 
30 276) 2389 210 0 211 8 212 6 218 9 215 0 216 3 
40 aa4 856 0 36 8 384 310 0 311 8 318 4 315 0 
50 319 2 41383 434 4565 476 497 41l 8 413 9 
60 415 0 417 6 50 0 526 B5O 576 510 0 B12 6 
70} 31010 518 9 516 8 519 7 626 855 684 Bil 8 
80 66 8 610 ® 618 ¢ 6 8 7@0 78 4| 768 710 °0 
90/ 726! 76 8) 710 O| 718 9/ 717 6] 813; 850) BBO 

100 718 4 826 8 6 8 810 1D 815 0 819 2| 934 976 
iooo | 79 3 4/ B15 01 88 6 8 B 8B 4! 8710 O| 8911 8! 9173 4!) 9815 O 

Exchange (1883) about Is, 74d. the rupee; 3s) 9d. the dollar. 


Table of Dafly Pay 


or Aflowanee, 
Fron 1 to 1,000 Rupees, for a Month of 28, 29, 30, 
and 81 days. 

Bapeet| Mouth of | Month of | Month of | Month of 
bat, | 28Days, | 29Days, | 30Days. | 81 Days. 

za F/R AP] R a P| we 
1|/o9O0 7/08 7/6 06/906 
2/0212/01212}/ 621/010 
3 O19/018/027/017 
a 023/022); 022)/021 
Bi 0210/08 9/028) 087 
6/0865/084)/082/031 
7 Oo 40/0 810/089) 087 
8 047/04 85/04 38/042 
9/95 82/050) 0 410/048 
| 059/06 6)05 4/052 
20 O11 5] ON 0} O10 8/ 010 « 
ao 112/10 7/210 0; 015 0 
cs 160/161; 16 @€)/ 147 
so | 122 7/ 111 7/ 130 8{ 2 910 
100 8390/3 72}/38 5 4/3387 
200 72 8) 614 4] 810 8) 6 7 3 
B00 | 1011 6/18 5 6/19 0 0; 91610 
400 | 14 4 7/1319 8/13 5 4/1214 6 
500 {1713 9/17 310/1610 8/16 21 
600 | 21 610] 2011 0/20 0 0/19 5 3 
700 | 25 @ 0/24 22/98 5 4/22 oO 8 
00 | 28 9 2/27 9 5/2610 8/ 251911 
900 | 32 2 3/31 0 9/30 8 0/29 0 9 
yooo 135 1 5/34 7 9183 5 4! 82 4 8 


Currency Norzs.—India has had, since 186?, 
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an authorised paper currency for notes from 5 Rs. 
upwards, a8 10, 20,50, 100,500, 1,000, and 10,000 Rs. 
Head offices of issue are—(1) Calcutta; (2) Madras; 
(8) Bombay. Subordinate offices—(1) Allahabad 
and Lahore; (2) Calicut, Coconada, and Nagpore; 
(8) Kurrachee and Akola. Notes are issued for 
gold; reckoning 10 Rs. 4 annas per Sovereign, 5 Rs. 
2a. per haly-sovereign ; 30 Rs. per double Mohur, 
10 Rs. pdr $ Mohur, 5 Rs. per 4 Mohur. 

Silver coins may be obtained at the banks, 
or of the money changers in the bazaars, 
Some of the wealthiest native merchant princes 
of India have In esrly life pursued this humble 
yet lucrative calling. It is not unusual to see 
several groups of young men of various castes, 
not more than 16 years of age, with piles of copper 
coins (annas, pice, and pie) placed before them 
(the rupees being carefully keptin bags on their 
persons), sitting crossdegged on old Persian rugs 
laid on a small piece of board in the Bazaars 
following this vocation; the Natives approaching 
them with bank notes and rupees, and seeking 
silver and.copper.in exchange, for which ascommoda- 


tion they pay a small commission. 
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Marrs.—The arrival of the Enropean ‘mails is 
signalied at each of the Presidencies as soon as the 
steamer is discerned from the ftgnthouse, ‘and the 
flag, with the balls, continues fying until the 
steamer wnchors off the harbour. This signal is 
telegraphed and answered by the various flag 
stations situated about the vicinity of the town, so 
that all the residents tn the suburbs are enabled to 
send their sepoys into the General Post-Office for 
their 

Letters and. Newspapers. which are obtained 
six or eight hours after the packet’s arrival, 

For the Home Mail, letters take longer by 5 or 6 
tays. “The postage of Indian Newspapers prior to 
transmission to Europe must be prepaid, 

Post Office Orders for England.—Must not 
exceed #10, and vary slightly with the rate of ex- 
change. The present scale, at 1s. 8d., is about as 
under:— 


Bua BR a. Pe. 
18 0 6 costs 120 0D 
72009 . 2009 
B00 mo00 
2100 . 8000 


For intermediate sums, dettuct from thecost Bannas 
for every shilling, and 8 pice for every penny. 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 

The European will always receive at the hands of 
the natives the most studied politeness; and he 
should behave towards them with the most 
scrupulous good breeding and consideration; above 
all, let him never scoff or jeer at, meddle with, orridi~ 
cule any of their religious scruples, ceremontes, or 
observances, however strange they may appear to 
him; for religious toleration Is permitted, in the 
most extended acceptation of the expression, 
throughont the whale empire of India; and nothing 
sooner incurs the ill-will and detestation of the 
natives than any uncalled for interference with 
their religious matters. 

In the East, vespectis shown by uncovering the 
fect on entering a howse or tent; and as no Asiatic 
considers the emailest mark of respect trifling, 
whatever en Englishman may think, the custom 
sheuld always be strictly enforced with the natives. 

The European will derive much amusement 
from the mode of trading which is adopted by 
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the Boras, or Indian hawkers. These Natives are 
always accompanied by two or three coolies, who 
carry their enormous large packs on their heads, 
and call, en passant, at almost every bungalow, 
whether the abode of a Chota, or of a Burra Sahib, 
where they expose their heterogeneous merchandise 
for sale. It is impossible to transact business with 
them, or indeed with any of the natives, without 
much haggling, to which the European must sub- 
mit. Their perambulations are a matter of great 
convenience to European ladies, especially if their 
residence is situated at some distance from any of 
the principal towns in the Presidencies. 


At the native marriage festivals, dances are per- 
formed by 


Meeraseens (which signifies “inheritress,” 
from the habit of whole families never changing 
the set), who play on the native drums, such as 
the tabla, dholuk, and munjeera, They are modest 
in their deportment and dress, and ,. accom- 
panied by others, called Kunchenee, Woorkenees, 
Bazeegarnees, Dharees, &c. In dancing, these 
females (some of whom constitute the Indian social 
evil) present very picturesque figures, but are en- 
cumbered with too much drapery. Their evolutions 
are of unvarying monotony. 


SPORT. 


With the exception of jackal and snipe shooting, 
little sport is to be found in the immediate vicinity 
of any of the three Presidency towns. There is, 
however, the Calcutta Hunt, the hounds of whichare 
of English breed ; and in the months of February, 
November, and December, jackals abound, and 
afford good sport. 


Should the European be located in the interior, 
he will have an opportunity of enjoying capital 
tiger, wild buffalo and boar (or pig), and bear 
hunting; the first in Bengal, and the two latter in 
the Deccan; but, if in the centre of India, he can 
course the antelope, in which greyhounds are 
employed. The elephant, bison, rhinoceros, alli- 
gator, are found here and there. A close-time has 
‘een proposed for the bison, nylgau, antelope, 
fjambur, chetah or hunting leopard, chikarah- 
bekri, hog, deer, hare, birds, and fish for food. 
Of about 150 species of snakes 20 are poisonous. 
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AxtTIQUITIgs—Many instructive and enter- 
talning hours may be passed by him in visiting the 
curious and magnificent ruins of old Temples, é&c., 
which abound in this country If he is stationed 
in Southern India, the Hindoo temples and Pago- 
das will be the objects of his attraction. If in 
‘Western India, or the Deccan, he can explore the 
Cave Temples of Verrool and Adjunta; those on the 
islands of Salsette and Elephanta, in the vicinity 
of Bombay; and also the splendid Falls of Gair- 
soppah, four in number. If living in, or travelling 
over, Upper and Central India, the Pagodas are 
worthy his notice, and the splendid remains of 
sculpture near Oojein (Malwa), Oomerkantuck 
(Gondwana), Gujerat, Mahabuleshwar, Orissa 
(Juggernaut Temple), Futtehpore Sikri (near 
Agra), Deeg, Bukkur, and Roree Islands, Forts 
on the Indus, Secundra, Delhi (Jumma Musjid, 
Mausoleum of Humayoon, Kootub Minar), Agra 
(Taj Mehal), Oude (Lucknow, Tombs of Nabob 
Saadut Ali, Gate of Roum, and the Imambarra), 
Benares and Ajmere {Sheik Rajah Mooadeen's 
tomb). The Archmological Survey is under Gen. 
Cunninghame. 


Missions.—Protestant Missions to India, Bur- 
mah, and Ceylon are carried on by 35 societies, 
employing above 600 missionaries (of whom 
11-12ths were ordained), at 522 principal stations 
and 2,500 subordinate stations. In 1872, the 
native communicants were 78,500, out of 818,360 
converts. The contributions of the natives 
amounted to £16,000. There were 380 native 
ordalned ministers. 


Almost all the leading towns have a Missionary. 
Besides teaching them a purer religion they know 
the natives well; they supply medical help; they 
cultivate the native languages and literature; they 
compile dictionaries and grammars; and write 
works on the native classics and systems of pbilo- 
sophy. In ten years, 1862-72, they issued 3,410 
new works in thirty languages. 


In 1872, the Protestant Mission Schools were as 
follow:—For Males, 2,250 Vernacular Schools, with 
66,240 boys; 412 Anglo-Vernacular Schools, with 
43,515 boys and students, besides 2,337 students 
who passed the University. For Females, 769 
Schools, with 29,016 girls. 


ROUTE 6.—SURVEY OF INDIA. 


One general effect of thelr teaching is the im- 
provement of the moral standard of the people, 
whose ideas are raised by the circulation among 
them of English literature, and by observing the 
spirit of freedom, benevolence, and justice which 
pervades the English rule. 

The Roman Catholics in India are estimated at 
1,100,000; chiefly at Goa, Pondicherry, Virapalll, 
Madura, and Trichinapalli. 


Government Schools.—Divided into primary 
or lower class, middle, high or college schools, 
and normal schools, Education is making 
good progress in India, in each Presidency. With 
respect to schools for female education they arc 
not increasing; and more good is expected from 
the Zenana Mission than from female schools.— 
(Statement of 1878-4). The Hindoo Lalona was 
begun (1877) by a native lady for the benefit of 
native women. A satisfactory progress is making 
in the Punjab, the North-West Provinces, &c., and 
in the native states, where most of the rulers do 
their best to encourage education. 

The Vernacular Press numbers 700 papers, which 
are reported on by four reporters for Government 
information, ‘Samarchan Darpan,” the first 
native paper, was begun 1822. The first English 
paper was “ Hickey's Gazette,” 1780, 


Survey of India.—Carried on under a Sur- 
veyor-General, Col. Thuillier, at Calcutta, anda 
Superintendent, Col. Walker, at Dehra Doon. The 
first step towards this great work was begun 1763, 
by Major Rennell, with route surveys, through a 
territory 900 miles long by 300 miles broad, from 
Bengal to Agra. But the great Trigonometrical 
survey of India, which serves as the framework to 
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topographical and revenue surveys, and for forest, 
geological, and other purposes, was not commenced 
till 1802; when Major Lambton measured a Base 
Line, near Madras, and began the Great Arc Series 
of Triangles; which were carried on by his suc- 
cessor, Sir G. Everest, 1823. who completed the 
Great Meridional Are through India, and the 
“gridiron” system of triangles, by which the lines 
running north and south, from Cape Comorin to 
the furthest Himalaya, are tied with others run- 
ning east and west, from coast to coast. Sir A. 
Waugh, who succeeded, 1843, carried forward the 
work to the Himalayas, where the heights of 
every peak were measured, and the highest of all 
(29,002 feet high) was named Mount Everest. He 
was followed, 1861, by Col. Thuillier. In 1867, the 
series of triangles came back to Madras, when 
the difference between the first measurement and 
re-measurement of the Bangalore Base Line was 
found to be only one-quarter of an inch. The 
whole of India, including Sindh, is now covered 
by anetwork of triangles. The survey costs about 
£60,000 a year, or £240,000 for all purposes. In- 
struments are tested at the Store Department 
Lambeth; and the topographical maps, on a scale 
of 1 mile and 4 miles to an inch, are published at 
the Geographical Department of the India Office. 
A late attempt to carry spirit levelling across the 
peninsula from Bombay to Madras ended in making 
the sea level 3 feet higher at Madras—due to an 
error in the operations. 

Since 187], a statistical survey has been carried 
on by Dr. Hunter, Director-General of Statistics, 
who has published the “Gazetteer of Bengal,” in 
20 vols.; and the “Imperial Gazetteer of India,” 
9 vols. . 
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OUTWARD. 
LONDON to MARSEILLES, GENOA, PLORENCE, ROME, NAPLES, SICILY, 
‘MALTA, ALEXANDRIA, &o, 


oC —— 


French Messagertes Steamer leaves Merséilles for Naples and Alexandria, every Thursday, 
and connects at Suez with the P, and 0. Steamer for Bombay, at through fares. 


Peninsular and Oriental Stéamer from London arrives at Malta every Thursday. 


Florio-Rubattino Steamers from Genoa and Naples to Alexandria, three times n-week; some 
call at Southampton. 


Orient Steamer calls at Napbes evary tw weeks, and at Brindisi for tho New South Wales mall. 
General Steam (from London), and Aucher Line (Liverpool), call at Genoa, Naples, Palermo, &c- 


Distances and time of Journey (sxclasive of stoppages), London toDover, by rail, 90 miles, 
to Oalais, by steamer, 25 miles; to Paris, by rail, 286 miles; to Marseilles, by rail, 534 -miles, 
‘Total time to Marseilles, about 30 hours. ‘To Genoa, by steamer, 18 hours; to Leghorn, by 
steamer (daily), 12 hours; to Florence, by rail (61 miles),3 hours; to Rome, by rail (233 sailea), 
8 hours; to Naples, by rail (163 miles), 5 hours; to Messina, by steamer, 1¢ hours; by 
steamer to Palermo, 10 hours; to Malta,by steamver, 20 hours; to Alexundria, by stewmer 
(819 miles), 4 days. Genoa may be seen in 2 days, Florence in 3 to & days, Rome in 8 days, 
Naples in 5 days. Messagories steamer distances from Marseillee—To Naples 448 sea mites, 
Port Said.1,100, Suez 87; total, 1,635 miles. 

Travellers proferring the land journey, from Marseilles to Florence, may take the rail to Nice, 
Ghoura; thenve slong the Riviera, by rail, to Genoa, 11 hours; -Pisa,7 honvs; Florence, by rail, 
8 hours. q 


Fares.—See Bradshaw's Gentinental Guide. To Marseilles by French Messageries ticket, oid 
London, Chatham, nd Dover, South Eastern, or Brighton Rail, and through France, £5 18s. | 
to 87 5s. (1st class}, aliowing a break of journey at Paris, Lona, dc. 


Luggage.—In France, 66lbs.are allowed. In the Moditerranoan steamers, 2201bs. 1st class; 120Ibs. 
2nd class; 60lbs, 3rd class. In Italy, it may be left at the stations, or forwarded, as required. 
Baggage may be shipped in the P. and O. Steamer, at the Docks, London, to meet the owner at 
Malta. See Route 1, page 1. 


HOMEWARD. 
ALEXANDRIA to MALTA, PALERMO, THROUGH ITALY, to ENGLAND, 
Peninsular and Oriental Steamer arrives at Malta every Sunday or Monday, and now pro- 


poses to call at Marseilles, Malta to Palermo, &c., by local steamer. Buggage for England 
may be shipped in P, and O. Steamers for Plymouth and London, 


Messageries Steamer leaves Alexandria for Marseilles every Tuesday. 


ROUTE vii. 


LONDON TO MARSEILLES AND MALTA, 
THROUGH ITALY -AND SICILY. 


‘Travelters intending to ‘pursue thts route shont, 
prior to engaging their passage ‘at Marseilles, as- 
certain whether any quarantine exists in the'Itatian 
porta; otherwise they may fed themmeres prisoners 
4n the vessol,er shatup ins Lasarette, for sereral 
days.—BSee Bradshaw's Handisok to italy, Conti- 
ental Guide, co, 

For Paris, Lyons, £0., see former Roates, 

Wurseiltes, 25 in Route 9. 

We then proceed by Florio-Rubattino or Frais- 
sinet boat to the city of 


GENOA 
(Genova La Superba, or the Proud). 
Railway Station and Telegraph. 

Hore1s.—Grand Hotel de Gomes; Grand Hote) 
dela Villw; Hotel Isotta: DeXzance; Trembetta ; 
Etrangers. 

Population, 179,600. Tarf¥—as ut @Mfarsellics. 
Com the same as in France. 

Burrisu Consvt.—M. Y. Brown, Esq. 

Bayxs.—Granet, Brown, and Ca, 

Rarmways, or “ Strade Ferrati,” to Nice, Alew- 
sandria, Asti, Voltri, Spezia, Pisa, Torin, Geneva, 
Lyons, amd Paris; oid Milan for the St. Gothard 
Tomel. 

Post-Orvics.—Letters arrtve from England at 
2a.m.; depart for England about 5 p.m. 

Cittadines, Onmiibuses, and Tranrways are in 
une. 

SrgamEns:—To Bastia, Leghorn, Civita Vecchia, 
Naples, Messina, Palermo, Malta, London, Liver. 
pool, Tunis, and Bombay. It is the head-quarters 
of the Florio-Rubattino Line to India, Messrs. 
Carlo and Co. are agents for H.S. King and Co.— 
For fares and periods of sailing, see Bradshaw's 
Continental Guide. 

Osszcrs or Notice.—The City Palace (for- 
merly the Palazzo Doria Torsi), sometime the 
residence of: the late Queen Dowager Adelaide, of 
England; the Palaces Leira, Rossi, Spinola, and 
Pallayicini (“Strip my neighbour”); Cathedral of 
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Bt, Lorenzo, Churches of Sta. Annunciate and 
Sta, Maria Carignano, the view from the top of 
which is exceedingly ‘picturesque and beautiful; 


| San Ambrosia; Lighthouse; AccademiaLetrestion 


deHle Belts Arte, in the Piazza Carlo Felice; 
Theatre, Arched Promenade along the Quay, and 
the Pier Harbour; and ‘the Campo Santo, The 
velvet manufactures and filigree shops should be 
visited. 

PLaces In THe Vromirr—A multitnde of ‘beau- 
‘tifalty built smd picturesquely situated villas, 
especially Villa Pallavicini, on the Riviera. 

‘Thence per steamer to 


LEGHORN (ivorno)—Railway Station 
and Telegraph. 


Population, 97,700. 
Horg1s.—Nord; Grande Brotagne; Vittoria; 
Washington, 
British Coxsvt.— 
Usrrzp States CoxsvL—cC. P. Barnard, Esq. 
Com. —Lira, the legal onrrency=8d. English 
$0 Lire=£1 or Sovereign, British. 
24 Lire=1 Napoleon. 


Banxezs.—Maquay and Co; Macbean and Co. 

‘The traveller should here vonvert his gold inte 
the specie of the country, at least as much as be 
may require for his Italian tour. 


Ratrways.—To Pisa, Rome, Empoli, and Fto- 
rencé, several times daily.—For Fares, &., pet 
Bradshaw's Continental Guide. 

Srzamuns.—To Elba, Civita Vecchia, Naples, 
Sicily, Genoa, Nice, and Marscilles. 


A port.and bathing place, founded 1671. 


Osyects oF Novicr.—The large Squares; 
Cathedral; Palace; Marble Group of Statuary on 
fhe Quay; Breakwater; English Cemetery, with 
Tombs of Smollet, Francis Horner, and others. 


In Tee Vicnary.—The Leghora Hat Manufac- 
tures, and several beautiful promenades, drives 
and villas. 


Boats ply for ‘hire about the harbour. Fares, 
ire per hour. 
Thence (per rail to 
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FLORENCE (Firenze)—Ratlway Station) 
and Telegraph. 


Horers.—De la Ville,; De Milan; Continental; 
De Rome; New York; Univers; Grande Bretagne; 
Porta Rossa; De Russiey Royal; Del'Ammo; Vic- 
toria, &e. 

Post-Orrice.— At the Uffize, Piazza della 
Signoria. 

Population, 169,000. 

Raitways.—To Leghorn, Siena, Empoli, Pistoja, 
Pisa, Bologna, Arezzo, and Rome, thence to 
Naples, &e.—See Bradshaw's Continental Guide, to 
be had at Molini’s. The rail to Rome, vid Siena 
and Orvieto, joins the line vid Arezzo at Orte. 
‘That by Arezzo passes the old towns of Foligno, 
Assisi, Perugia, and Terni, and should be taken 
by day. 


BritisH Consvut-GEneRaL.—D. Colnaghi, Esq. 

Unirep States Consvt.—W. 8. Welsh, Esq. 

Banxers.—French and Co.; Maquay, Hooker, 
and Co. 


Booxsetters, &c.—Goodban, Via Tornabuoni. 


Oxssects oF Noticz.—The Boboli Gardens, 
the Church of San Miniato, and Bello Sguardo, all 
command a most extensive and beautiful coup d'ceil 
of the city and suburbs. Cathedral of Santa Maria 
del Fiore, which contains a number of statues, 
Fresco Painting of Sir John Hawkwood, Tomb of 
Balthasar Cossa (date 1419). Campanile; and Bap- 
tistery, Churches of Or San Michele (the white 
marble Tabernacle, and St. Michael'sStatue); Sante 
Croce, the “ Westminster Abbey" of Italy; Santa 
Maria Novella ; San Lorenzo (Tombs of the Medici, 
and M. Angelo's Statues of Day and Night); 
San Marco; Annunciation; Santo Spirito. The 
Palazzo Vecchio, late the Chamber of Deputies. 
The old Ducal Palace, or Uffizi, containing the 
Florenc Gallery, the famous Venus de Medici, 
&.; and Palazzo Pitti, which also contains a 
magnificent and valuablecollection of statues. The 
Magliabecchiana Library contains 170,000 volumes 
of books and MSS. (some of which were written 
by Galileo, Machiavelli, and Tasso); Laurentian— 
9,000 MSS., some of which are by Dante, Boc- 
eaceio, Plutarch, Tacitus, and Virgil; Ricardi— 
upwards of 23,000 volumes and 3,000 MSS. Aca- 
demy of Fine Arts; National Museum; and the 
Mosiac Factory, 
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"Prince Albert was here 1839, at Casa Cerini, 
learning English with General (then Lieut.) 
Seymour. M. Angelo’s House, 

Praces IN THE VicrniTy.—Porta Alla Croce, 
La Certosa, in Val d'Emo, and Vallombrosa, 
18} miles distant. 

Thence per rail to 


ArezzoStation(population,12,000). Theancient 
Arvetium, near the Upper Arno, once noted for its 
Etruscan vases, Here are a cathedral, with some 
good paintings and frescoes, town hall, and mu- 
seum., Birthplace of Mecenas, Petrarch, and Redi, 
author of the well-known “Bacco in Toscana.’* 
‘M. Angelo was born at Castel Caprese. 

Cortona Station (population, 25,000), over- 
looking the Lake of Thrasymene, where Han- 
nibal defeated the Romans, B.c, 217. 


PERUGIA—Railway Station and Telegraph. 

Population, 17,500. The old capital of Umbria, 
and of the Umbrian school of artists, near the 
Tiber. Leo. XIII. was born here. 

Oxssects oF Notice.—Cathedral, Exchange 
Fontana Maggiore, a beautiful fountain, Churches 
of St. Domenico, St. Francis, St. Severo (containing 
an early fresco, by Raphael), and St. Peter; and 
gallery of paintings at the University. 

Assisi Station (population, 4,500). Birthplace 
of Metatasio, and of St. Francis d’Assisi, founder 
of the Franciscan order. His curious old double or 
treble Church, full of frescoes, is at a good point 
of view. Remains of a Roman temple and forum. 

Foligno Station (population, 20,000). The 
town overlooks the valley of the Clitumnus, andhas 
a Cathedral and a cascade on the River Topino. 

Spoleto Station (population, 19,500). Here arc 
a Roman Arch, Aqueduct, the ruined palace of 
Theodoric, and a Cathedral. Monte Somma, in 
view, is 8,700 feet high. 

Terni Station (population, 15,000). The birth- 
place of Tacitus; with a Cathedral; and Roman 
remains, The celebrated Falls of the Velino are 
5 miles distant; the water tumbles down about 
600 feet. 

Hence it is 70 miles to Rome. 


ROME—Railway Station and Telegraph. 
Population, 300,500. The new capital of Italy 
since the annexation of the Roman States, 1870. 
It became the seat of government, lst July, 1871. 


ROUTE 7.—ROME. 


Horers.—Costanzi; Bristol; Quirinale; Russie; 
Victoria; De l'Europe. 


Rattwars.—To Frascati, Florence, Civita Vec- 
chia, Naples, &c.—See Bradshaw's Continental 
Guide. 

Post-orrice.—Piazza Silvestro. Letters should 
never be addressed Poste Restante, but to the care 
of a banker or merchant, TELEGRAM to England, 
5d. a word, 


Money.—Lira=9}d., divided into 100 centesim{, 


BawkEns.—Maquay, Hooker, and Co.; Plowden 
and Co.; Macbean and Co, . 

Government paper taken at par, the market 
price. 


ENcLisH Ampassapor.—His Excellency Sir J, 
8. Lumley, K.C.B. 


Britisa Consun.—A. Franz, Esq. 
Untrep States ConsvL-Gry.—L. Richmond, 


Esq. 
Private apartments on moderate terms. 


Hacunery Coacugs.—At the Piazza di Spagna, 
Monte Citorio, Corso, and Piazza of St. Peter. 


Rome is on the Tiber; the modern city covers 
the site of the Campus Martius; the old city was 
on the Seven Hills. 


Oxsecrs or Notice.—The Porta del Popolo and 
Piazza del Popolo, near Monte Pincio, and Obelisk 
of Rameses I. The 370 Churches, the principal of 
which are the Basilica of St. Peter's, St. John 
Lateran, Santa Maria Maggiore, Santa Croce in 
Gerusalemme (all in the city); St. Paolo, San 
Lorenzo, and San Sebastian without the walls. 


‘St. Peter's, which covers 8 acres, cost £1,000,000, 
and has £6,000 expended on it annually for 
repairs. The Chapel of Presentazione con- 
tains the Tomb of the Pretender's wife (Maria 
Clementina Sobieski), who died here in 1745, and 
Canova’s exquisite monument of the Stuarts, 
which was erected at the expense of George IV. 


At San Giovanni in Laterano, next the Lateran 
Palace, the Popes notonly officiate but arecrowned ; 
it contains the Chapel of the Corsini, which was 
built at a cost of £400,000. The Vatican Palace, 
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or seat of the Pope, which contains the Pio 
Clementine and Chiaramonti Museums, Raphael's 
Loggia and Transfiguration, M. Angelo’s Last 
Judgment, the Apollo Belvedere, Etruscan 
Museum, a rich library of MSS. the Papal 
manufactory of mosaics. 


Quirinal Palace, now occupied by the King of 
Italy. Palazzo Madama, by the Italian Senate; 
the Monte Citorio Palazzo, by the Deputies, since 
the transfer from Florence. The new Church of 
St. Thonras of Canterbury, built by the Pope and 
English subscribers. Pantheon Church, where 
Raphael and King Victor Emmanuel are buried. 
New churches for Protestants are rising up within 
the City, Capitol and Museum; Collegio della Sa- 
pienza; Roman and Propaganda Fide Colleges, 
now turned into a Roman Library, &c. 


The Colosseum; the remains of Roman baths, 
arches, columns, temples, and aqueducts, Caste 
8. Angelo, and palaces of the nobility. English 
Burial Ground, which contains the tombs of 
Shelley, Keats, Wyatt, and Gibson, the sculptor; 
the Via Appia, Pyramid of Caius Cestius, and 
Catacombs. The Store Houses of the Roman 
Forum are now open to public view. The Temple 
of Cesar forms one of its most celebrated monn- 
ments. 


In tHE VICINITY are numerous elegantly 
adorned and picturesquely situated villas, Frascati, 
Tusculum, Tivoli; Monte Rotondo, occupied by 
Garibaldi, 28th October, 1867; and Mentana, where 
he was defeated by the Papal and French forces, 
on 8rd November. In 1870, on account of the war 
with Germany, the French left Rome, which was 
occupied after some resistance by the Italians, 17th 
September; and on 9th October following, the 
Papal States were finally annexed to the rest of 
Italy after an overwhelming plebiscite, and Rome 
was declared to be the future capital of the new 
Kingdom. Leo XIII. was elected Pope, 1878, in 
succession to Pio Nono.—Seo Bradshaw's Handbook 
to Italy. 


If the journey to Rome be done by steamer, the 
traveller first touches at the port of Rome. 
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CIVITA VECCHIA— Railway Station and 
Telegraph. 
Population, 12,000. 
Horst.—Oriendi’s, Buffet at the Station. 
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Rarcwar to: Rome.—See Aradisiaw's Continental 


Guide. 

STEaMERS—To Marseilles, Naples, and Pa- 
lewme.—See Bradshaw's Contteentat Gade, Boats, 
3- frame. Passports are exauvined’ previeus to 
landing. 

Most Rewanxasixe Onsects:—The Port (*Tra- 
jani Portus”); ané Town Hall, which contains a 


gallery of Etruscan Antiquities, consisting of sar- 


cophegi, female heads, &c, 


From Rome te Naples may he done by raildireet, 


(5 hours), or by steamer 


NAPLES (Napoli)—Railway Station and 
Zelagreph.. 


Population, 494.500, wits environs, 


Hotgrs.—Tramontana; Des Etrangers; 
torfa; Nobile. 


Bangers.—W. J. Turner and Ca; P. G Barf; 


Cerulli and Co. (Agents.te H. S.King and Co); 


Civalleri and Co. 
Britis Consut.—H. Grant, Esq. 
Unirep States Corsut.—B. 0. Duncan, Esq. 
Posr-orrice.—Strada Monte Oliveto. 


Barwaxs.—To Rome, Pompeii, Torre Ameunsi- 
ata, Nocera, Capua, Caserta, Cantel-a-mare, Nola, 


Foggia, Brindisi, Cana, Bball, Sc, 


Sraamens.—To Civita Vecchia, Marseflles, Leg- 


horn, Genoa, Malta, London (General Steam), 
Liverpool (Anchor Line), the Levant, Egypt, 
Bombay; Messina, Patermo, Cagliari, &e. Orient 
Line (Agent, Holmes and Co.), 3¢ days to Aus- 
train; Messagerfes (Agent, M. Chauvet).—See 
Bradshaw's Continental Guide. Distances by sea— 


To Ptymouth, 2,010 miles; London, 2,820 miles ;| 


Port Satd, 1,12@ miles. 


Procersston.—September 8th, the nativity of 
the Virgin, the greatest festival of Neapolitans, 


which travellers should if possible witness, 


Vic- 


VEBLAND GUIDE. 


Qasmers oF Norece.—The Theatre of San. Carie. 
Churches of San Giovanni, Santa Maria Mag 
giore, San Severo (beautiful sculpture, é&c.), 
Sur Francisco da Paolo, Cathedral, ami San 
‘Martino: with its coffections of Paintings and pre~ 
| cious Marbles, Royal Palace, and Museo Borbonito 
(new-Nezionaie). Reyal Library (wisteh cmtains 
260,000 volumes, and 1,700: papyri (witiely were 
discovered at Heroniaxcum), and the Brancac- 
diana (with its 50,000 volumes). Monte de Miseri~ 
cordia; Albergo del Poveri. At Sta, Lucia,s 
Mandslip occurred in Febraary, 1868, and buried 
several Keuses with their inbabitants. Paiazzo 
Angri, in Toledo, was Garibaldi's head quarters 
when ke annexed Naples to Italy, 1980, after his 
memorable promenade from Sicily. Lablacke, 
who was horn here, being very fat,, waa nickr 
named ‘Gros de Naples.” The lazzarani say that 
for tre soldi, or 14d. a-day, you can have board, ~ 
lodging, and washing, in this beautiful city. 


The most interesting objects in the vicinity are 
the uncovered Streets of Pompeii; and Mount 
Vesuvius, 3,890 fect high, aseended by a Railway. 
‘The effects of the eruption of 1867 are visible 
In 1868 it was im eruption on the Castel Nuovo 
side nearly all the year threug’s, from 27th Janvery 
to 13th November, more or less. A guide, fee éfr 
- pe taken; refreshments near the Crater. 


Orngr SicHTs.— Virgil's Tomb, Grotto of 
Paasilipo, Ruins of Poszuell, Lake Avernus, Baim, 
and Miscenum. Islands of Ischia earthquake of. 
1888), Procidaand Capri. Castellammare hone), 
Sorrento Orange Groves (2 hours). Paatum, by 
railto Nocera, carriage te Salerno and Pasatum 

| there and back in 80 houra. 


Naples te Messina or Palermo, per Florio's. 
steamers. 


PALERMO — Railway Station and Tdegraph, 
The chief tawn of Sicily, callad Panormus by the 
Greeks, its first founders. 


Population, 245,000. 

Horers.—The Trinaeria; De France. 

Banxzzs.—ThomesBrothers; Wedekind & Ca; 
Lojacons & Co. 

Exeise Cowevt.—H. Chusehill, Esq, 


ROUTE 7.—PALERMO. 


Unirep States Coxsur.—8, P. Bayley, Esq. | island. He was.at Palermo. 


Ramwar.—To Lercara, Messina, Marsala, &e. 
—See Bradshaw's Continental Guida 

SrEaMERs.—To Messina, Naples, Malta, Mar- 
sale, Marseilles, amd Liverpool—See Bradshaw's 
Gontinental Guide. 

Most REMARKABLE Ossects.— University, 
Theatre, Cathedral, Reyal Palace, Monreale; The 
Ziza and Cuba, two villas in the Moorish style; 
Sts, Rosatia’s Grotte, on Monte Pellagrino, 


This city was capture hy Garibaldf, Ttk June, 
1868, within 4. month. af hia first landing near 
Marsala, and his victory over Landi at Calatafimi, 
Brom this he marched to Melazzo, when he fought 
& battle which gave him possession of the whole 
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again in 1962, to carry 
out his designs against Rome, which were put a 
stop to by: bis capture at Aspromonte. 


The Banditti and Mafiosi (secret associations) 
flourfsh in the Island, in spite of the authorities; 
but almost every place of any consequence along 
the coast can be visited from Palermo, by means 
of the Florio-Bubattino steamers, whic touch 
at Marsala, Girgenti, Syracuse, Catanla, &c., and 
are very convenient for this. purpose to the 
traveller who doer not mind a sea trip.—See 
Bradshaw's Handbook ta Italy. 

He can then leave by stenmer for Malta to 
await the arrival of the next Packet for Mar- 
seilles; or proceed to Tunis, dic. 
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SKELETON ROUTE VIIL 


OUTWARD. 
LONDON to PARIS, TURIN, MILAN, VENICE, TRIESTE, and ALEXANDRIA, 


Peninsular and Oriental Steamer leaves Venice, every Thursday or Friday, for Ancona and 
Brindisi, and thence to Alexandria, in 6 days. The fortnight service between Venice and 
Alexandria is extended to Trieste. 


Austrian Lloyd Steamer leaves Trieste for Corfu and Alexandria, every Friday; for Suez Canal 
and Bombay, once or twice a month. 


Florio-Rubattino Steamer to Suez and Bombay, montbly. 


Distances and Time of Journey (exclusive of stoppsges).—London to Dover, 90 miles; Calais, 
25 miles; Paris, 236 miles. Thence by rail the whole way to Venice (over Mont Cenis) as 
follows:—MA&con, 275 miles (10 hours); Turin, 226 miles (12 hours); Milan, 100 miles (4 hours) ; 
Venice, 160 miles (9 hours). By steamer to Trieste, three times a week, 80 miles (6 hours). 
Venice or Trieste to Alexandria, by steamer, 1,200 miles (5 to 6 days). Turin may be seén in 
1 day; Milan, in 2 days; Venice in 2to3 days. Magenta is? of an hour this side of Milan. 
Solferino is 4 miles from Lonato, or }an hour beyond Brescia. 


Pares,—Venice to Alexandria and Port Said, Ist class, $12; 2nd class, £9. Trieste to Alexandria 
£12; £8.—See Bradshaw's Continental Guide. 


Luggage.—In France, 66lbs. are allowed. In Italy, no allowance. Baggage may be sbipped in 
P. and O. Steamer, at London, a fortnight before, to meet the owner at Alexandria or Suez. 


HOMEWARD. 
ALEXANDRIA to TRIESTE, VENICE, MILAN, TURIN, PARIS, and ENGLAND. 


Peninsular and Oriental Steamer leaves Alexandria, every Wednesday or Thursday, for 
Brindisi, Ancona, and Venice, in 5 days. To Trieste, every fortnight. Baggage may be 
forwarded to England at £2 per cwt., exclusive of Custom House charges. 


Austrian Lloyd Steamer leaves every Tuesday, and arrives at-Trieste about 5 days after 
Florio-Rubattino Steamer, monthly. 


SEnneeeneeeeeeee 


ROUTE 8.—MILAN—VENICE—TRIESTE. 


a ROUTE VIII. 


LONDON TO PARIS, TURIN, MILAN, VENICE, 
TRIESTE, AND ALEXANDRIA. 


For London to Turin see Route 2. 
MILAN (Milano)—Railway Stat. and Telegraph. 
Population, 322,000. 


Horats.—Manin; Cavour; De la Ville: Conti- 
nental; De Milan ; De GrandeBretagne; Germania; 
France; Biscione. 


Cares, —Cova (English Newspapers), Martini, 
San Carlo. 


Tamarees.—La Scala; Manzoni; Verme 


AMUSEMENTS.—PublicGardens, Casino de Nobili, 
De Negozianti, Corso de Porta Orientale. 


BanKeERSs.—Ulrich and Co; C. Brot; A. Comerio. 
Barrisn Vicg-Coysut.—T. Kelly, Esq. 


Untrep States Coxsuz.—D. J. Crain, Esq. 


Raitway.—To Lyons, vid Chambéry, Treviglio, 
Gunza, Cammerlata, Venice, Magenta, Turin, 
Genoa, Como, Verona, Bergamo, Parma, Bologna, 
Florence, Ancona, To Ancona, 260 miles.—See 
Bradshaw's Continental Guide. 


Hacerey Coacugs.—l franc the course, 
The ancient AMediolanum, on the Ticino. 


Osszcts op Notice.—The Arch of Peace; the 
Brera, and Collection of Pictures and Statues; Am- 
brosian Library; Casas Trivulzi and Adriant; 
Palazzo Litta and Paintings; Government Palace. 
Archbishop’s Palace, with Paintings. The Cathe- 
dral, one of the finest structures in Italy; 
Churches of San Carl> Borromeo, Santa Maria 
Della Passione, San Nazaro Maggiore, Santa Maria, 
San Celso, San Lorenzo, San Eustargio, San Mau- 
Tizio Maggiore, San Ambrosio, 8an Vittorioal Corpo, 
Santa Maria della Grazie (here is the celebrated 
painting of the Last Supper,by Leonardo da Vincl). 


In tHE Viciniry.—The Certosa, on the way to 
Pavia. 


From Milan by rail to Venice, now transfcrred 
to the kingdom of Italy. 


oO 
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VENICE (Venexia)—Railway Station and 
Telegraph. 
Population 133,000, 
Horets. — Danieti's Royal; Grand Hotel de 
YEurope; Grand Hotel New York; Angleterre; 
Monaco; Italie; Rivage; Rome. 


Cargs.—Florian and Suttil; Bauer. 
Britisa Consut.—E, Smallwood, Esq. 
Unirep Starzs Coxsvt.—McW. B. Noyes, Esq. 


STEAMBOATS.—Daily, to Chioggla, &c. P. &O. 
Co. to Ancona, Brindisi, and Alexandria (Agent, 
Mr. J. W. Cremer), every Friday, and connecting 
with Trieste every fortnight. Every other day to, 
Trieste by Austrian Lloyd Co. (8 hours). Austrian 
Lloyd and Florio-Rubattino boats to Alexandria, 
&e. 

Rattways to Padua, Verona, Bologna, Vicenza, 
Brescia, Mlian, Udine, and Trieste.—See Brad- 
shaw's Continental Guide. 


Gowporas (4,000 ply daily).—1 lira per hour, with 
one rower. 
Tuzarres.—Fenice, Apollo, Rossini. 


Bankers.—Banca Venetia; Blumenthal and 
Co.; Reitmeyer and Co. 

Onsects of Norice.—The Cathedral and Piazza 
of San Marco}; Palazzo Ducale; the Churches of 
S.S. Giovanni e Paulo, 8. Maria Della Salute, Frari 
Redemtore, 8. Giorgio Maggiore, Gesulti, Scalzi. 
Dogana, or Custom House ; the Contarini, Manzoni, 
Foscari, Mocenigo (Byron's), Bembo, Manfrini, 
and other Palaces, on the Grand Canal; the Rialto 
Bridge; Arsenal; Public Gardens; Academy of 
Fine Arts; Glass Manufactories; Armenian Con+ 
vent.—See Bradshaw's Handbook to Italy. 


By steam 7 hours, or by rail, to 
TRIESTE— Railway Station and Telegraph, 
Population, 14,5000. 


The “Tergeste” of the Romans, on the Adriatic 
Sea, belonging to Austria. 


Horets.—Hotel de la Ville; Delorme; Aquila 
Nera; Europa; Victoria. 


Brivis Consut.—Captain Burton. 


Unstrep States Consvt.—O. V. Tousley, Esq. 
Mr. G. Moore, the late American consul, died 1871, 
after fifty years’ residence, 


. 
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‘Towatres.—Italian Opera, Large Theatre, Anfi- 
teatro. Z 


Bawxzrs,—T. Sirovich. 
Cans.~30kr. the quarter-hour. 


Rattway.—To Vienna, Dresden, Berlin, Venice, 
Milan, &.—See Bradshaw's Continental Guide. 


Bradshaw's Guide Deptt, Coen's Library, 608, 
Al Corao. 


Sraamens.—P. & 0. Company (Agent, Mr. E. 
Weston). Austrian Lloyd boats to Alexandria, vid 
Corfu. Passages can be secured by application 
to Messrs. Hickle, Bormann, and Co., 127, Leaden- 
hall Street, London. To Greece, the Levant, 
and Black Sea, weekly, calling at Corfu, Syra, 
Smyrna, Athens, the Dardanelles, and Con- 
stantinople. Venice in seven hours, three times a 
week. To the Istrian, Croatian, Dalmatian, and 
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Albanian coasts, ‘several times a week. Suez 
Canal and Bombay, once or twice a month.—See 
Bradshaw's Continental Guide. 

Oxsxcrs oF Notice.—The Cathedral (Winkel- 
mann’s tomb); Exchange and Casino; Tergesteum 
(gallery); Hospital; Church of St.Antonio; Zoological 
Museum; Naval Academy and Maseum ; Triumphal 
Arch (Roman origin) ; Theresian Molo, Light House, 
Docks, Lazaretto, and Castle, from which there is 
a good view; Miramar Castle, residence of the late 
Emperor of Mexico, whose body was landed here, 
1868, and to whom there is a statue. 

Onsgors in THE ViciwiTy.—The Grotto of Adels- 
berg, about 23 miles distant; the Quicksilver Mines 
of Idria, about 9 miles distant. 

Hints.—The traveller, if inclined, can take 
the direct route from London to Trieste (see 
Route 12), in 90 to 100 hours. Fares, about £12 12s, 
Ist class; £8 15s. 2nd class. For the Lsvanr 
Rours, see Route 16, 
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SKELETON ROUTE IX. 


OUTWARD. 
Via THE RHINE AND SWITZERLAND. 
LONDON to OSTEND (or ANTWERP via HARWICH), BRUSSELS, COLOGNE, 


THE RHINE, BASLE, LUCERNE (SWITZERLAND), MILAN, VENICE, and 
ALEXANDRIA. 


Peninsular and Oriental Steamer leaves Venice, every Thursday for Ancona and Brindisi, 
and arrives at Alexandria in 6 days. 


Austrian Lloyd Steamer leaves Trieste every Friday for Corfu and Alexandria, and for Suez 
Canal and Bombay, once or twice a month. 


Florio-Rubattino Steamer, periodically.—Scc Steamer Lists in Bradshaw's Guides. 


Distance and Time of Journey.—London to Dover, 90 miles; to Ostend, by steamer, 65 miles; 
to Brussels, by rail, 90 miles; to Cologne, by rail, 150 miles; up the Rhine to Mayence, 110 miles; 
to Bale and Lucerne, by rail, 772 miles; to Milan (by diligence over the St. Gothard to Locarno, 
on Lake Maggiore, and by steam and rail), 259 miles; to Venice, by rail, 160 miles; to Alexandria, 
1,200 miles. 

Six days may be allowed for the Rhine and Switzerland. 


Fares.—Sce Bradshaw's Continental Guide, Holders of through tickets for the St. Gothard Route, 
via Harwich, may break the journey at certain places along the line. 


Luggage,—In Belgium and Italy no allowance is made; in Germany 50Ibs. are allowed. Baggage 
may be declared for transit through, to be given up at the end of the journey. Or it may be 
shipped in P. and 0. Steamer at London, a fortnight before, to meet the owner at Alexandria. 


ELOMEWARD. 


ALEXANDRIA to VENICE, MILAN, THROUGH SWITZERLAND, down THE 
RHINE, to ENGLAND, 


Peninsular and Oriental Steamer leaves Alexandria, every Wednesday or Thursday, for 
Brindisi and Venice, in 5 days. 


Austrian Lleyd Steamer for Trieste, every Tuesday. 
Fiorio-Rubattino Steamer, periodically, 


Baggage may be forwarded to England. 
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ROUTE IX. 


LONDON TO OSTEND (OR ANTWERP via 
HARWICH), BRUSSELS ,COLOGNE, THE 
RHINE, BASLE, LUCERNE, MILAN, 
VENICE, TRIESTE, AND ALEXANDRIA. 


OSTEND —Raihvay Station and Telegraph. 

In Belgium, 130 miles from London. Population, 
19,400. 

Hore1s.—Fontaine; Mertian’s; Plage; Ostend; 
Phare; Great Ocean; De Russie; Littoral; Beau 
Site; Marion; De Prusse; Du Grand Café. 

British Consvuz.— Capt. Thellusson. 

Banx.—Bach and Co. 

Newsrarens of all nations to be found at the 
Literary Society in the Hotel de Ville (Town Hall). 

‘Vicrtantes.—In the town, 1 franc per hour; 
out of town, 1} franc. 

Ounieuses.—To and from the Railways. Fares, 
}franc per turn. STEAMER, to Dover, 9 hours. 

Ongects or Noticr.—The Digue and Lighthouse; 
the King’s new Marine Villa, at the end of the 
Digue; Bathing Houses; Churches; Town Hall; 
Fortifications; Casino; Shooting Gallery; and 
Theatre. 

Hists.—No traveller should omit tasting the 
excellent oysters; and if a smoker he should 
lay in his stock of cigars here, as they are 
exceedingly good.—See Bradshaw's Handbook to 
Belgium 

BRUSSELS—Railway Station and Telegraph. 

The capital of Belgium. Population, 395,000. 

Horers.—Grapd Hotel de l'Europe; De Belle 
Vue; Del'Univers; De Saxe; De Hollande; De 
Flandre; Grand Hotel Brjtanniqne, Mengelle; De 
France ; Suede; Poste; Gernay: Empereur; Miroir; 
Guli{fgrd; English; Brince of Wales. Boveral 
Boarding Houses. — See Bradshaw's Continental 
Ae. 

BAxxe,-Bigwood and Co. ; Brugmann and Son, 


Newsrarens—re* Easlish and French journals 
sarding Houses. 


are to be seen atall the Hotelsand Bo 
Britisa Misister,—His Excy. Sir E. Malet, 
K.C.B. Coxsur.—T. J. Maltby, Esq. 
“Usrrep Srarea Coxgor.—J. Wilson, Eeq. 
Passronr Orrices.—France, 3, Rue de I'In- 
Austrie. Prussia, 25, Rue de V'Industrie. Austria, 
Rue de Montdyer, 
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Cass.—A Course (drive), 1 franc the first half 
hour, and } franc for every quarter-hour beyond. 
Valet de Place, 5 francs per day. 

Raruway TeRmini.— The Northern Line at the 
Porte de Cologne; the Southern Line, at the Station 
du Midi; Direct Line, the Great Luxembourg Rail- 
way Station, at the Parc Leopold. 

Post-orFice.—Temple des Augustines. Office 
hours, 5 to 9. 

Mat Coacnes.—To Waterloo, daily, Sundays, 
excepted (or by rail). i 

OngEcts oF NoTice.—Thelarge Palais de Justice; 
King’s Palace, Palace of Prince of Orange; Rues * 
Royale and de la Loi, Place dé Congrés, and the 
magnificent view therefrom; Hotel de Ville (the 
beautiful Gothic Spire). Statues of Egmont and 
Horn, in Place des Petits Sablons; Mannikin 
Fountain. Cathedral of St. Gudule (St. Sacrament 
Chapel, its fine painted window and beautiful carved 
pulpit); Church of St. Jacques, near Godfrey de 
Bouillon’s statue. English, Evangelical, and 
German Chapels; House of Parliament; Palace of 
Fine Arts; Museums; Duke d’Aremberg's Gallery 
of Pictures; Botanical Gardens; Theatre Royal de 
la Monnaié, and Theatre des Galeries Saint Hubert ; 
Mint; Wiertz Museum. 


Piaces 1x THE VicrniTy.—Lacken Palace; 
Gonappe and Nivelles, near Waterloo. 


THE RHINE TOUR. 

Two or three days may be devoted profitably 
between Cologne and Mayence (including the 
abovecities) in visiting objects of interest, although 
the beautiful scenery of the river is the chief 
attraction. 


COLOGNE or Coln.—Railway Station and 
Telegraph. 


In Prussia. Population, 145,000. 

Horers.—De Hollande; Ernst; Du Nord; Disch; 
Victoria; Du Dome; Europe; Union. 

Fiacres,—For 1 or 2 persone 66 pf. the courac, 
or J mark the half-hour. 

SreamBoatTs to Coblenz, up and down the 
Rhine, Bonn, Dusseldorf, and Nymogen, daily. 

Enouisn Consur.—W. Hellmers, Esq. 

Usrrep StatEs CoxsuL.—S, Spackman, Esq 

Banexs.—-Schaatthausen’ss 


ROUTE 9.—COLOGNE—BONN—COBLENTZ. 


Ossgcts or NotIce.—The splendid Cathedral, 
begun 1248, finished 1820, with the Chapel of the 
Three Kings, and Sepulchre of Maria de Medicis; 
Goreon's Church; Town Hall; Diorama; Public 
Gardens at Deutz; Fortifications; Bridge of 
Boats across the Rhine; St. Peter's Church (the 
‘Crucifixion of Peter, by Rubens), Church of St. 
Ursula, the Jesuits’ Church (the clocks of which 
are cast out of the guns taken at Magdeburg), 
the Churches of St. Mary, St. Cunibert, St. Peter, 
and‘Assumption, and the Apostles’ Churoh. The 
birthplace of Rubens, No. 10, in the Sterngasse; 
the house in which Maria of Medicis died; the 
Museum; the Toy House; the Senate House and 
Hansal room; Exchange. 

Hints.—The only vendor of true double-distilled 
Cologne Water is J. M. Farina, 4, Julichs Platz. 

Cologae, comprising Deutz, on the right bank of 
the river, is strongly fortified, and possesses a 
garrison of from 5,000 to 6,000. The city owes its 
existence and name to a colony of Ubii, which Mar- 
cus Agrippa transported hither under Tiberius. 
Agrippina, the daughter of Germanicus, was born 
in this camp, which, having received a colony of 
Roman veterans, changed its name from Colonia 
Agrippina to Civitas Ubiorum. Here, ata later 
date, was founded the city of Cologne. The 
inhabitants themselves have never forgotten their 
origin and privileges, for up to the period of the 
French evolution, 1794, the nobility were 
qualified for patricians. The two chief magistrates, 
or burgomeisters, wore the consular toga, and were 
preceded by lictors. In fact, on the city banners 
may be still read this inscription, 8.P.Q.C. 

BONN- Railway Station and Telegraph, 

In Rhenish Prussia. Population, 31,600. 

Horets.—Golden Star; Grand Hotel Royal; 
Rhbeineck; Belle Vue. 

‘The Castrobonnesia of the Romans, frequently 
mentioned by Tacitus. Here waserected one ofthe 
first fortified castles, which Drusus caused to be 
constraoted on the borders of the Rhine. This 
was a station of five legions of soldiers, and 8 
bridge was thrown over the river here, by order 
of Drusus. Cathedral; and a distinguished Uni- 
versity, containing a rare and extensive library. 
Ihe Prince Consort was a student here, 1837, 
under Fichte, Schlegel, and other professors. 

. Proceeding from hence, up the Rhine, we pass 
the pretty village of Konigswinter, on the river, 
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and immediately at the foot of the Drachenfels 
(Dragon rocks, rail to the top}, one of the Seven 
Mountains; a little way beyond this, we pass the 
island of Rolandseck; thence on our left the village 
of Unkel, in the vioinity of which are the extensive 
quarries of Basaltic stone; thence, always proceede 
ing upwards, we pass the towns of Remagen and 
Andernach the latter of which was built by the 
Romans, and calledAntanacum ; population, 3,200. 
There is little of interest about it atthe present 
day; the inhabitants are remarkably fond of culti- 
vating the carnation, which is seen in every win- 
dow in a variety of colours. The volcanic stone, 
procured from the vicinity, givee employment to 
the population. The mill-stones made here are 
transported to most parts ofthe world; they were 
held in estimation by the Romans, 

Proceeding onwards, we pass on our left the 
cheerful town and palace «of Neuwied, in 
Prussia, with its well-known Moravian Schools and 
settlement. Population, 7,300, Hotels—Golden 
Anchor; Moravian Soon after leaving this, in 
the distance before us, are the rocks and fortifi- 
cations of Ehrenbreitstein, and in a short time we 
approach Coblenz and the estuary of the Moselle. 
The whole is a perfect picture. 


COBLENZ-—Railway Station and Telegraph. 

Population, 31,000. 

Horers.—De Belle Vue; Anchor; Du Géant; 
De Tréves. 

Banx.—A. Jordan. 

The Roman Con/luentes, beautifully situated at 
the confluence of the Rhine and Moselle, dates its 
origin to thirteen years before Christ, at the 
period of Antonine, when the then fortifications 
enclosed upwards of 1,000 population. 

Coblenz is the capital of the Rhenish provinces 
of Prussia, and comprises Ehrenbreitstein, and 
the garrison of 4,000 to 6,000. The Church of 
Castor, which is situated in the angle of the old 
town, between the two rivers, was built in theninth 
century, and many very interesting historical 
associations are connected with it. Gérman 
Empress’s Palace; and Gardens of old Electoral 
Palace. 

Ehrenbreitstein ({i.¢. “large stone of 
honour"), immediately opposite Coblenz, merits 
notice. The rock on which this magni- 
ficent citadel stands was once a Roman camp. 
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Tradition says, in a.b. 684, King Dagobert IL. gave 
it to the Biehop of Trdves, who from time to time 
enlarged and fortified it, and who used to aojourn 
there frequently in his younger days. In the six- 
teenth century the old fortress had to give place 
to modern science. In 1631, theElector, Christo- 
pher Phillipe, rescued it from the French, who 
held it for a period of five years. It wasvainly be- 
sSieged in 1688 by the French under Marshal de 
Boufiters; in 1795-96 it was taken by the French 
army, after the garrison had endured the greatest 
sufferings and privations; for it is recorded that 
horse-flesh was sold for 1s. 6d. per Ib., and that 
cats, and even dogs, were retailed at from 2s. 6d. 
to 8s. each, The French held it up to the Peace 
of Luneville, At the period of surrendering the 
fortress it was blown up by the soldiers. Since 
1816, Prussia has expended enormous sums upon 
its reconstruction, and that of the detached forts. 
There is accommodation for a garrison of 8,000 
men, and water and provisions can be furnished 
for that number for a period of three years. The 
ramparts are mounted with upwards of 400 pieces 
of ordnance. 

From Coblenz to Bingen is the most interesting 
part of the Rhine, Above the one, and below 
the other town, the scenery becomes flat and 
uninteresting. From this we enter the most 
beautiful scenery, which continues without losing 
its attraction for about six ‘hours. Almost im- 
mediately on leaving Coblenz we come to the 

Castle of Stolzenfels, or “superb rock,” on 
obr right, the occasional residence of the King of 
Prussia. In1285,the PrincessIsabella Plantagenet, 
sister of Henry III. of England, who became the 
consort of the Emperor Frederick II., was received 
here on her arrival from England with a numerous 
suite. In 1842, Queen Victoria and the Prince 
Consort were the guests of the Crown Prince 
of Prussia, now the Emperor William. There 
is a fine view of the Rhine both ways from 
the terrace, the valley, and estuary of the River 
Lhan. Boppard, St, Goar, Oberwesel, and Bingen 
are next passed to 


BIEBRICH. 
Population, 7,000, 
Hores.—European; Rhine; De Belle Vue. 
The summer residence of the Duke of Nassau 
who has sold part of his territories to the German 
Emperor for 15 million thalers. 
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MAYENCE (Mainxz).—Railway Station and 
Telegraph. 

Population, 61,000. A Prassian fortress. 

Horz1s.—D'Angleterre, view of the Rhine; 
Bheinisoher Hof; De I'Hollande; Carp; 

Droscuxen.—In the town, one or two persons, 
one horse, 15 minutes, L5pf; ditto, two horses 
30 minutes, 1 mark. 

Banxer.—G. L. Kayser. 

Unitep States Consut.—J. H. Smith, Esq. 

Raitway to Mannheim, Basle, and Lucerne. 

Mavence hasa garrison of about8,000. This city 
contains much that is interesting and worthy of 
visiting; the Library, for instance, contains 
upwards of 100,000 volumes, besides rare MBS., 
with a collection of Roman antiguities. Amongst 
the valuable works are conspicuous the Psalteram 
of 1459, the Oatholicon of 1460, and a Bible of 
1462, 


Guttenberg, the inventor of type and printing, 
was born here; a bronze statue, by Thorwaldsen, 
was erected by public expense in 1838, to his 
memory, and may be seen in the square bearing 
his name ; there is another in the Cathedral. 

Onsects or Notice.—The Castle and Fortifica= 
tions; Cathedral; Park ; Bridge of Boats; Theatre; 
Tennis Court; Cattle Market, Hay and Flax Mar- 
kets; Teutonic House; Electoral Palace and 


Museum; St. Joseph's Chapel; and the Park; 
tomb of Drusus (in the Citadel); and a Roman 


aqueduct. 


In THR Vicinity are Eberbach Convent, Hat- 
tenheim, Geisenheim, Budesheim, Johannisberg 
all famous for their wines); and at the last, 
Prince Metternich’s Castle. The fine Germania. 
Monument, opened by the Emperor, 1883, 
stands over Budesheim. A short distance from 
the city, the junction of the River Main with 
the Rhine takes place. The Powder Magazine 
in the Fortress exploded on the 18th Novem- 
ber, 1857, and destroyed many lives, with the 
churches of St. Stephen and The Evangelicals 
also the English Ladies’ School. 


For farther information on the Rhine Route, 
see Bradshaw's Handbook of Belgium and fhe 
Rhine. For continuation through Switzerland; 


by the St. Gothard, see Route 10; through Ger- 
many and by the Brenner Pass, Route 3, 
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SKELETON ROUTE X. 


OUTWARD. 


THROUGH SWITZERLAND. 


LONDON to PARIS, STRASBURG, BASLE, ZURICH, LUCERNE, COIRE (CHUR), 
1 COMO, MILAN, VENICE, TRIESTE, and ALEXANDRIA. 


Peninsular and Oriental Steamer leaves Venice, and Austrian Lloyd Steamer leaves 
Trieste, weekly; arriving at Alexandria in5 to 6 days. 
Florio-Rubattino Steamer, monthly. 


Distances and Time of Journey.—To Paris, 12 to 14 hours. Seven to eight days may be allowed 
to Milan; the actual time, exclusive of stoppages, is 61 hours. The distances are—To Strassburg 
and Basle, by rail, 701 miles (21 hours); Ziirich, by rail, 65 miles; Coire, or Chur, 82 miles; 
Diligence to Collieo, over the Spltigen Pass, 112 miles, in 12 hours. To Como, by steamer, 
30 miles; to Milan, by rail, 28 miles, Venice, by rail, 160 miles (9 hours). Trieste, by steamer, 
80 miles (6 hours). To Alexandria, by steamer, 1,200 miles (5 days). From Basle to Lucerne, 
60 miles; Lucerne to Ztirich, 40 miles. Basle may be reached daily, by the Great Luxemburg 
Express, vid Dover, Ostend, Brussels, Luxemburg, Metz, Strassburg, and Mulhouse, in 28 hours; 
about £5.—For the 8t, Gothard Route, see page 201. 


Fares.—Through Tickets to Coire—See Bradshaw's Continental Guide and Cook's Excurstonist for 
other particulars. Holders of through tickets for the St, Gothard Route, vid Harwich, 
&c., may break the journey at certain places along the line. 


Luggage.—In France, 66Ibs. are allowed. In Switzerland, 56lbs. In Italy, no allowance. In 
‘Austrian Lloyd Steamer, 3cwt. first class; 1}cwt. second class; overweight, £2 per cwt. 


EFLOMEWARD, 


ALEXANDRIA to VENICE, MILAN, COMO, COIRE, ZURICH, BASLE, 
and ENGLAND, 


Peninsular and Oriental Steamer leaves Alexandria, on the arrival of the Suez Mail, ever 
Tuesday, and arrives at Venice in 6 days. 


Austrian Lloyd Steamer leaves the same day for Trieste. 
Florio-Rubattino Steamer, monthly. 
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ROUTE X. 
LONDON TO PARIS, STRASSBURG, BASLE, 
ZURICH, LUCERNE, COIRE. COMO, MILAN, 
VENICE, TRIESTE, ALEXANDRIA. 


For London to Paris, sec Route 2. 


The traveller may then proceed vfé Strassburg 
(with its Cathedral) to 


BASLE (Bale, Basel)—Railway Station 
and Telegraph, 


In Switzerland. Population, 61,400. 


Hortets. — Des Trois Rois; Euler; Suisse; 
Krafft; De la Cigogne; Lorenz; Schreider. 


BanKers.—Passavant & Co.; Bank Commercial, 
UnitEp States Consut.—J. H. Mason, Esq. 


Ramwars.—To Strassburg, Luxemburg; Schatff- 
hausen, Ziirich, Lucerne.—See Bradshato's Conti- 
nental Guide. 


Ossects or Noticxy.—The Cathedral; Town 
Hall; Arsenal; University; Library. Tombs of | 
celebrated characters in the Cathedral, viz.:— 
Erasmus; Anne, wife of the Emperor Rodolph of 
Hapsburgh, St. Elizabeth Church and Mission 
House. Gallery of Paintings of the younger 
Holbein; Bridge across the Rhine. §t. Jacob, 
about half a league from Basle, celebrated for 
its cemetery, hospital, and the battle of 1444. 


ZURICH—Railway Station and Telegraph. 
Population, 76,000. 


Horetrs.—De l'Epée au Lac; Cicogne au Lac; 
Bauer au Lac; National. 


Bankenrs.—Schultess; J. C. Muralt and Sons; 
Swiss Credit Co. 


Unitep States Cossux.—S. H. Byers, Esq. 


Coxveyances.—Rail to Baden, Brug, Winter- 
thur, Romanshorn, Schaffhausen, St. Gall, Wallen- 
stadt, Sargans, and Coire. Rail to Zug and 
Lucerne, and to the foot of the Righi, which the 
traveller may ascend the same day, and by rail 
if he likes: the view from the summit is one of 
the lions of Switzerland.—See Bradshaw's Guide to 
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SrgamMeRs.—To Uznach, and by rail to Coire. 


Ossscts or Noticz.—Cathedral; Church of the 
Abbey of Our Lady; Tower of Kratzthurm; 
Shooting House; Fortifications; Museum, Library 
(40,000 vols. and 4,000 medals); Asylum for the 
Blind; Arsenal; Gesner's Morfument. Uetliberg, 
3 miles distant, is 3,000 fect high; rail to the top 
(Curhaus Hotel). 


LUCERNE—Raitway Station and Telegraph— 
is 8 hours by rail from Basle, or 2 hours from 
Ziirich, at the centre of the most romantic Swiss 
lake scenery. 


Population, 18,000. 


Hore1s.—Grand Hotel National; Schweizerhof; 
d'Angleterre; Beau Rivage; Swan; Rigi. 


Banxers.—Crevilli and Co. 


Here are the covered Bridges; a Cathedral; and 
Thorwaldsen’s Lion. Hence up the Lake (the 
German Vierwaldstiittersee), under the Righi, to 
the Bay of Uri and Fluclen, 2 to 3hours. Then 
by diligence, in 10 hours, over the St. Gothard to 
Airolo and Biasca, where you take the rail to 
Lago Maggiore; and so to Milan. For the St. 
Gothard Tunnel Route, see below. 


COIRE (Chur)—Railway Station and Telegraph. 
Population, 7,400. 
Horets.—Steinbock; Luckmanier. 


DtiicEnce, over the Splugen, to Chiavenna and 
Bellinzona ; thence fo Como and Milan. 


Onsgcts oF Norice.—The Cathedral ; Episcopal 
Palace; Town Hall; Library; Lyceum; and 
Roman Catholic Church (very ancient). Views 
of the Rhine Valley and Glaciers. 


COMO—Railway Station and Telegraph. 


In Italy, on the Lake of Como. Population, 
25,600. 


Horets.—Volta; Italia. 
Baygenrs.—-Giorgetti and Co. 


| Steitaertand. | 


Raitway.—Daily to Monza, Milan, &. 


ROUTE 10.—sT. GOTHARD TUNNEL ROUTE, 


‘STEAMERS run on the Lake. 

Ossects oF Notice.—Cathedral, Town Hall; 
Statue of Volta. i 
Iv THe Vicrxrty.—Many villas; Bellaggio (the! 
most beautiful place on the Lake); Sommariva 
and Cadenabbia, 


MILAN TO ALEXANDRIA. 
For this, see Route 8 


8ST. GOTHARD TUNNEL ROUTE. 
The great St. Gothard Tunnel, cut 1872-80, 
under the Pass, is about 3,700 feet above the sea, 
and 9§ miles long. It is one of about 50 tunnels, 


besides many bridges, up and down the Reuss and 
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Ticino. The mountain scenery is exceedingly 
grand, but the constant use of the brake raises n 
metallic dust, which makes a veil convenient. 
Lucerne, 0 miles. 
Rothkreuz, 114. 
Arth-Goldau (for Rigi’, 214. 
Fluelen, 36. 
Goschenen, mouth of great Tunnel, 594 
Alrolo, end of Tunnel, 694. 
Bellinzona, 1094. 
Lugano, near Lake Maggiore, 1273. 
Chiasso (Customs Exam), 144. 
Como, on the Lake, 147. 
Milan, 176}. 
Hence to Genoa, Bologna, &. 
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SKELETON ROUTE XI. 


OUTWARD. 
LONDON to ALEXANDRIA, and to ALGIERS, vid MARSEILLES. 


French Messageries Steamer, for Alexandria, leaves Marseilles every Thursday, in connection 
with the P. and O. Steamer for Bombay. 


“ » __ for Port Said and Suex Oanal, or Shanghai, every other Sunday. 
Hs is for Algiers, every Saturday. 
Y - for Colombo and Calcutta line, every other Sunday. For Singa- 


pore and Batavia, every other Tuesday. For Saigon and 
‘Tonquin, every 4th Saturday. For Mauritius, Australia, and 
New Caledonia, every 4th Wednesday, 


Fraissinet Steamers to Naples, Malta, and Port Said, twice a month. 
Compagnie Transatlantique Steamers to Algiers, thrice a week. 


Distance (in sea miles=1,852 metres).—Messageries Steamer to Alexandria, vid Messina, 1,410 miles* 
To Algiers, 400 miles. 'To Naples, 448 miles; thence to Port Said 1,100 miles; to Suez 86, Aden 
1,308, Colombo 2,095, Singapore 1,570, Saigon 637, Hong Kong 915, Shanghai 870; total, 9,030 
miles. Colombo to Pondicherry 360, Madras 90, Calcuttg770; total, 1,420. Saigon to Haiphong 
(Tonquin) 880, Saigon to Singapore 646. Singapore to Batavia 650. Hong Kong to Yokohama, 

1590. 


TMme.—To Algiers, 36 hours. To Alexandria and Port Said 6} days, Suez 1, Aden 4 to 5, Coloinbo 
8 to 9, Singapore 54, Saigon 24 to 3, Hong Kong 4, Shanghai 3 to 4. according to the season, 
Colombo to Calcutta, 7. Singapore to Batavia, 58 hours. Hong Kong to Yokohama, 7 days. 
Totals from Marscilles.—To Calcutta 28, Batavia 80 to 32, Shanghai 40 to 45, Yokohama 48 to 44 
days—according to the season. Or, 2 days more in each case from London, 


Fares.—Messageries Steamers to Alexandria, Ist, 2nd, and 3rd clase, £15, £10, £5; to Suez, £25, 
£19, and £10; and in proportion for places beyond, up to £63, £50, and £25 for Calcutta, and 
£83° £66, and £20 for Shanghai, including table wine and beer. To Algiers, £3 4s. and £2 8s. 
Return and Family Tickets not granted for Algiers. Children, 3 to 10,half-fare. Through Tickets 
from Marseilles to Bombay, vid Messageries Steamer to Alexandria, and P. and O. Steamer from 
Suez, £62 and £31, exclusive of cost through Egypt, £3 and £2. Tickets from London to Mar- 
seilles through France, Ist class, £7 5s,, £7 1s., and £5 18s., according to the route. 


Luggage.—1st and 2nd class, 150 kilos. 


HOMEWARD. 
ALEXANDRIA and ALGIERS to MESSINA. 


French, Messageries Steamer leaves Alexandria. 
” ” leaves Algiers 


~Every Monday. 
Every Tuesday. 
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ROUTE Xi. 


LONDON TO ALEXANDRIA, AND TO 
ALGIERS, v/4 MARSEILLES. 


Byrailway Gtrect to Paris, Lyons (Route 2), and 


MARSEILLES—Railway Stationand Telegraph. 
In France. 


Population, 360,500—Anctent Massilie, on the 
Moditerranean, 16 hours from Paris. 


Horsxs.—Noailles; De Marseilles; Du Louvre; 
De Paris; De Geneve; Beauvan; Terminus.—See 
Bradshaw's Continental Guide. 


Rattway.—To Paris, Nice, Bordeaux, &. 


Ounipusks.—To trains, environs, and about the 
city. Fares and arrangements the same as at Paris. 


Hacxnay Coacuus (Fiacres), Remises, Valets de 
Place, Horses, &c., at the same rates as at Paris. 


Porterage to Packet (chiefly by Genoese women), 
franc. Boat to Packet, 1} to 2 franca, 


Srzam Pacxgrs.—To all parts af the Mediterra- 
nean ; see Bradshaw's Continental Guide. Steamers 
of the French Messageries Company (16, Rue Can- 
nebigre), to the Levant and to Algiers. Peninsular 
and Oriental Company’s Agents, MM. Estrine 
and Co.; their Homeward boats will call here. 
The Messageries steamers for Alexandria leave 
every Thursday for the transit to Suez, where 
passengers may proceed to Bombay, by arrange- 
ment with the P. and 0. Company. Their India 
and China steamers leave every second Sunday, 
and proceed wid Port Said and the Suez Canal, 
reaching Suez in seven days. Passengers by the 
French Overland can obtain Ist class tickets in 
London (97, Cannon Street, and 51, Pall Mall), 
entitling them to stop at certain places on the 
way to Marsefiles; or to Naples, where they can 
take the steamer on Tuesday. The mail train 
from London leaves‘Cannon Street on Friday morn- 
ing; two days should be allowed. A cargo steamer 
leaves Victoria Docks for Marseilles, direct, every 
other Sunday. The steamers of Fraissinet & Co. 
to India, &., the Compagnie Transatlentique,Com- 
Pagnic Nationale, &c., for Bombay, call monthly ; 
also the Dutch Mail Conspany for Batavia. Where 
@ passport is required it must have a proper visa, 
but none is required at present for embarking. 


Barrisn Consut—E. W. Mark, Esq. 

Uxirep States Consvut.—H. Taylor, Esq. 

Banxs.—Folsch and Co; Salavy and Co.; Lé- 
quier and Co.; Société Générale; Bazin and Co.; 
Comptoir d’Escompte; Estrine and Co. (H.8. King 
and Co.) 

If travellers are going to the Italian ports, inquiry 
shoukl be made as to whether any quarantine exist. 
Ifso, a detention of several days takes place on the 
arrival of the vessel there ; in which case the journey 
by land, vid Marseilles and Toulon to Nice and the 
Corniche Road, is preferable to being shut up six oF 


seven days in a vessel. 


It is advisable to purchase all kinds of per- 
fumery, soap, thin writing paper, jewellery, fancy 
articles, boots, gloves, &c., at this place rather than 
at Paris, as they can be obtained as good and cheaper, 
and the trouble and annoyance of carrying them al? 
through France ts thus avoided. Five francs wiht 
cover the expense of conveying the traveller and‘his 
luggage from the Hotel to the Packet. His stock of 
cigars and tobacco should be purchased here for the 
entire journey, unless he has previously visited Brus- 
seis, in which case he will do well to obtain them 
there. As French tobacco is proverbially considered 
not to possess the finest odour, a small mixture of 
powdered cascarilla bark will render it agreeable. 

This place is very hot in summer and mild in 
winter, except when the mistral, or dry north-west 
wind, blows. The mosquitoes are a great scourge, 
and a cousinitre (or curtain) must be used ia 
summer. 

Oxsxcrs or Notice, viz.:—Place de Bonaparte 
‘Town Hall; Cathedral (paintings) ; New Cathedral 
late Emperor’s Palace; new Exchange; Zoologicad 
Gardens and Museum ; Arsenal ; the Theatre; Con- 
cert Hall ; Column in memory of the Plague, 17203 
Chateau 4’Jf, on an Island (celebrated in “Monte 
Cristo;” Mirabeau imprisoned here); Fortifica- 
tions, Barracks. Fountain of the Obelisk; Prado, 3 
miles long; Rue Cannebiére; Promenades, and 
Garden d’Intendance; Quays of the Harbour; the 
new Joliette Harbour, and the views from the Bay 
in aboat. Botanical Gardens and Nétre Dame de 
ta Garde (magnificent panorama from the top), in 
the New Town. Museum de la Ville. ] 

Opsecrs rm THE ViciNITYy.—Bastides, or country 
seats; Bains de la Moditerranée. The drives are 


maguifioent. 
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‘The journey by rail from Paris to this place, and 
vice versa, should be made by day, as the scenery is 
beautiful and interesting, especially when Marseilles 
{from whence annual pilgrimages to the Holy Land 
‘re made) is approached; the appearance of the 
town and harbour is unique, and the variety of 
costume and class of people extremely great 

Here the land route, through Italy, by the 
Corniche Road, Genoa, &c., muy be commenced. 

From Marseilles, also, the traveller may embark 
or the Levant and Constantinople 


MARSEILLES TO NAPLES, PORT 
SAID, &a. 
SEA VOYAGE, 6} DAYS. 

The French Messageries Mail Steamers, leaving 
on Sunday direct to Port Said, call at Naples 
two days later. The Florio-Rubattino Steamers 
call at Genoa, Naples, and Messina. 

There is a fine view of the surrounding country 
on leaving Marseilles. The Port Said steamer 
makes direct for the Straits of Bonifacio, with 
Corsica (containing Ajaccio, the birthplace of 
Napoleon I., away to the north) on one side, and 
Sardinia on the other. Sardinia, near Caprera, or 
Garibaldi's Island (where he died, 1882), at the 
eastern end of the Straits, has a most singular 
appearance; it is high, and its summit resembles 
the form of a large brown bear. 

On Saturday the steamer reaches Naples. See 
Route 7. Here she stops about two hours to take 
in mails and passengers. 

Leaving this, the steamer passes across the 
‘Tyrrhenian Sea, in view of the fine scenery of the 
beautiful Calabrian coast, along which Garibaldi 
marched in his memorable advance to Naples, 
1860. At Maida, Sir John Stuart defeated Regnier, 
in 1306; and at Pizzo, Murat was taken and shot 
in his attempt to raise the country, 1815. Etna 
and the Lipari Islands come into view. Smoke is 
always issuing from the crater of the volcano, and 
flames from that of Stromboli, not at the top but 
about 200 yards below it. It serves as a natural 
lighthouse, visible for nearly 50 miles all round. 
‘Height, 2,650 feet. 

At the Faro of Messina, Scylla and Charybdis 
@re passed, on opposite sides of the channel, 
between the mainland and Sicily. There is no 
real whirlpool to make the passage dangerous, but 
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the tide is sometimes troublesome to small craft. 
At the earthquake of 1783, when the inhabitants 
of Scylla (now Scilla) were gathered on the beach 
for safety from the falling houses, a tremendous 
wave rose suddenly and swept away 2,700 persons. 
It surrendered to,Garibaldi 1860. A little further 
south is the ridge of Aspromonte, where Gari- 
baldi himself was defeated by the royal troops under 
Col. Pallavicini, 29th August, 1862, and shot 
through the foot.—(See Bradshaw's Handlook to 
Italy). Pictures of his boot as pierced by the 
bullet were sold, of course with a covert allusion to 
the boot-shaped figure of the country. 

The steamer next passes Messina, so close as to 
land or take in passengers. 


MESSINA—Railway Station and Telegraph. 
Population, 126,500. 


Distance.—From Palermo, 180 miles (rai! about 
190 miles); Mount Etna, 50 miles; and Syracuse 
(by rail), 118 miles, 

Converancrs.—Horses, carriages, muies, &. 

Horg1s.—Vittoria; Trinacria; Parigi. 

Bank.—Melardi and Sons. 

Enerisn Vick-Coxsut.—P. Rainford, Esq. 

Unitep States Consut.—G. H. Owen, Esq. 


Sreamers.—To Catania, Malta, Marseilles, 
Naples, Palermo, and all parts of Sicily and Italy. 

Oxssects or Noticz.—The Citadel; Harbour 
(which is one of the finest in the Mediterranean) 
and Quay, amilein length; Cathedral, and several 
of its fifty Churches; Palaces; Capuchin Convent, 
on the hill; Senate, and its staircase of white 
marble; Royal Palace; and Public Garden. Here 
a scientific expedition from England was landed 
just in time to observe the total eclipse of 221d 
December, 1870, after the unlucky wreck of H.M.3, 
Pscyhe, which carried them out at the back of the 
island. The best view, and it is truly enchanting, 
ot the town and its environs is obtained from the 
hill on which the Capuchin Convent stands. The 
journey to Catania and the old Greek city of 
‘Syracuse, along the eastern coast, is magnificent. 

Mount Btna can be seen, towering in majestic 
grandeur, 10,874 feet high, and 70 miles in circum- 
ference at its base. The summit is a league in 
circumference, and is formed within like a large 
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amphitheatre, from whence ashes issue. In 1809 
an eruption took place in a dozen different parts 
of the volcano, and covered the land with lava 
to the depth of 35 feet. It was in eruption cr 
the north-eust side, 28th November, 1868. Pindar 
lived here in 435 B.c. At the eruption of 30th 
January, 1865, four new craters and nine lava 
streams burst out, threatening Piedmonte and 
other valleys, One of the places around its base 
is Bronte, 35 miles from Catania, which gave title 
of duke to Nelson, with an estate which still 
belongs to his family. One of the light Sicilian 
wines imported from Marsala is called Bronté. It 
was Nelson who first encouraged the drinking of 
Marsala wine on board the fleet, 1802, 

Thence from Cape Spartivento, at the south 
corner of Italy, across the Mediterranean, to 


Alexandria and Port Said.—See Route 2. 


Marseilles to Algiers.—By French Mes- 
sageries steamers, Saturday, in 36 hours. The 
boats of the Compagnie Transatlantique run 
twice a week. British India Co., from London, 
every two weeks, 


ALGIERS. 


Horets.—De !'Oasis and D'Orient, Boulevard 
de la Republique. De la Regence, Place du 
Gouvernement. De l'Europe, Place du Theatre. 
Hotel de Gentve. At the Café Maure you may 
taste real Turkish coffee. 

Furnished apartments and houses can be obtained 
in the town and suburbs. In Mustapha Superieur, 
the healthiest locality, houses are 250 francs and 
upwards. Persons in delicate health should avoid 
the suburb of St. Eugenie facing the north-east, 
For information about apartments, &c., apply to 
Mb. T. Duffaut, Rue du Hammam. 

Population about 60,000, French and Arabs It 
was captured by the French, 1830. General Chanzy 
was sometime Governor-General, in succession to 
Marshal MacMahon. It is built onthe slope ofa hill, 
and looks well from the sca. The lower part of the 
town is now laid out in the French style, in good 
streets, with arcades for foot passengers. The 
harbour is inclosed by two moles, strengthened 
with battlements, the scene of Exmouth’s victory, 
1816, The Placedu Gouvernement is well planned, 
and an one side there is a very good statue to the 
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themory of the late Duke of Orleans, who was a 
great benefactor to the city. He built the new 
grand mosque. The native quarters of the town 
are on the upper part of the hill, and must, of 
course, be visited; they are dirty, but picturesque: 
abounding in curious specimens of Moorish archi- 
tecture, shops, and bazaars. The court-yard of 
the Governor-General's Palace should be seen-- 
permission is readily granted. The environs of 
Algiers are very beautiful; cabs and omnibuses 
ply in abundance all day. Tho best dealer in 
Moorish curiosities and Algerine merchandise 
Gewellery, é&c.) is Mustapha Rayato, Place du 
Gouvernement, opposite to the New Mosque. The 
Mosques may always be entered, but you are 
expected to take your shoes off at the door. The 
oldest Mosque is the Djama Kebir, of the tenth 
century. There is an excellent Theatre; and a 
second has been built, destined for Italian Opera. 


Ossects oF Norice.—The Cathedral, formerly 
a Mosque; with the Archbishop's Palace, in an old 
Moorish house. Several Orphanages, in charge of 
nuns. Museum and Library, in Rue Lotbopage, 
containing many Roman Stones and sarcophagi, 
&c., from neighbouring sites, with illuminated 
Korans from the fourteenth century. Jardin 
@Essai, or botanical garden, where specimens of 
the date and fan palms, bread fruit, and plantain 
may be seen, besides oranges and citrons. The 
Kasba Barrack, an old Arab fort, near the Palace 
of the last Dey, who here boxed the French Consul’s 
ears, and so brought the French in to terminate his 
rule. They landed at Cape Sidi Ferruch, near the 
Trappist convent. Arab cemetery of Abd-er- 
Rhaman, with its mosque and tombs. Jewish 
burial pleces and tombs. Grotto, called the Ne- 
gresses' Sacrifice, near the Seven Fountains Spring 
Maison Carréeor prison. Among the people, notice 
the Moors, or Town Arabs, as distinguished from 
the wandering Arabs; the Jews; the aboriginal 
Berbers, or Kabyles, who were not conquered by 
the Arabs; the Biskris, or hamals (porters); the 
Zibanis, or water carriers. 


CiraTr.—This place is now the winter resort 
of many English families, who here find an equable 
temperature at an average of 60°, a clear and 
elastic atmosphere, and a sunny and exhilirating 
sky for weakly and consumptive residents. It is, 
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however, niore suituble to tho earlier state of 
pulmonary disease than to ths later and aggravated 
stage. Those who intend te wintec here should 
feave Eagland in October, and remain till March. 
June to September is hot. 


Passronts.—The traveller's national passport is 
good for a year, the visa of French and Algerine 
police, which is gratis, boing alone necessary. The 
regulations respecting passports are strictly en- 
forced in all the seaport towns, but in the interior 
the passport is never asked for. 


Money.—Same aa in France. 


H. B.M.'s Aczxt AND Consvr-Gun.—Lieut.-Col. 
R.L. Playfair; residing in Mustapha Superieur, 
where the best villas are placed. 


Unitep Starss Cosstut.—A. Jourdan, Esq. 


ResweNt Exciish PHYSICIAN. 


En@uish Sepvice at the new Church. A Chap- 
fain, appointed by the Continental and Colonial 
Church Society. 


Banwens.—Modeste Garro and E. Rey and Co,; 
Crédit Lyonnais. 


Exccrsrons—Among these are the Roman an- 
tiquities of Cherchel, formerly Caesarea, and capital 
of the Mauritanian kingdom, destroyed by the 
Vandals; and the Kabylia Mountains; each re- 
quiring four or five days. To Tlemcen, from Oran, 
along a wild road, pasta salt lake. At this fine old 
place are mosques worth notice, and the tomb ofthe 
patron saint, Sidi el Haloui. The Mers-el-Kebir, 
the Roman Portus Divinus, near a sulphur spring, 
good for skin and rheumatic diseases. In passing 
up to the interior, the traveller goes from the 
Sahel, or sea shore, through the Tell, or plains, to 
the Atlas mountains, or Highlands; beyond which 
is the Sahara, or Desert. 


Boats, 50 conts. 
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Conveyanexs.—Steamers from Algiers to Oran 
and Nemours, where Abd-el-Kader gave himself up 
to the French; from Oran to Gibraitarand Fangiers, 
and to Alicante; from Algiers to Phillippeville, 
Bona, and Tunis. 

Bail from Algiers to Blida, Oriéansville, and 
Oras; from Phillippeville to Constantine; Bona 
to Duvivier, &c, towards Tunis. Diligences 
from Blida to Medeah, through the besutiful 
Gorge of the Chiffa, daily, tn fine weather,in about 
five hours; but the traveller is recommended to 
ride, by the bridle-road leading over the lesser 
Atlas through the magnificent pase of the Teniah 
de Mousaiah. These are the only certain lines ef 
diligences; but carriages go, when the state of the 
roads and the weather permit, from Oran to 
Tlemcen, and from Algiers to Aumale: all other 
journeys must be performed on horseback. 

Hinrs to TRaveLuers.—Before making sny 
extended journey into the interior, the English 
traveller should, through bis consul, obtain an 
interview with the Chef de bureau Arabe, who will 
give him a circular letter to the authorities on his 
route, in order that he may be enabled te get 
horses at places where none are to be hired. If 
the traveller is a sportsman, by all means let him 
take a gui, also a rife, if he can coriventently do 
so. Pistols are quite unnecessary for purposes of 
self-defence; the roads are nearly everywhere free 
from danger, and where it exists the local authori- 
ties will always grant an escort. 

A good map of the country, made up fromi the 
Government surveys and published by authority, 
may be obtained in Paris or Algiers. See also 
“Through the Palms in Algeria and Tunis, * by 
Hon. L, Wingfield; Lady Herbert's “ Search after 
Sunshine ;” the “Itineraire de Algerie,” by 
L. Piesse; Dr. Bennett's “‘ Winter on the Shores 
of the Mediterranean ;” Miss Edwards’s “ Winter 
among the Swallows.” 
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OUTWARD. 


LONDON to OSTEND (or ANTWERP via HARWICH), COLOGNE, MAYENCE, MUNICH, 
SALZBURG, ISCHL, BRUCK, TRIESTE, VENICE, and ALEXANDRIA. 


Austrian Lloyd Steamer leaves Trieste every Friday; and arrives (vid Corfu) at Alexandria in 
5 days. The Peninsular and Oriental Steamer lcaves Venice, every Thursday, for 
Ancona, Brindisi, and Alexandria; and leaves Trieste every other Tuesday. 


Distances and Time of Journey.—To Miinich, in 89 hours, To Salsburg and Ischl, by rail, 190 
miles; to Briick, by rail, 83 miles; to Trieste, by rail, 260 miles; to Alexandria, by steamer, 
1,200 miles (6 days). o.% 


Pares,—See Bradshaw's Continental Guide for particulars. Holders of Through Tickets for the 
St. Gothard Route, ri@ Harwich, &., may break the journey at certain places along the line. 


Luggage.—see Route 10. 


FIOMBEWARD. 


ALEXANDRIA to TRIESTE, VENICE, BRUCK, SALZBURG, MUNICH, COLOGNE, 
and ENGLAND. 


Peninsular and Oriental Steamer leaves Alexandria on the arrival of the Suez mail, about 
every Wednesday or Thursday, and arrives at Venice or Trieste in 5 to 6 days, 


Austrian Lloyd Steamer leaves every Tuesday. 


Baggage may be sent through by Peninsular and Oriental Steamer to London, or vid Trieste 
by Austrian steamer. 
e 
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ROUTE XIl. 
LONDON TO OSTEND (OR ANTWERP vid 
HARWICH), COLOGNE, MAYENCE, 


MUNICH, SALZBURG, BRUCK, TRIESTE, 
AND ALEXANDRIA. 


See Ronte for London to Miinich. 


MUNICH—Railoay Station and Telegraph. 

Population, 230,200, The capital of Bavaria, 
and of modern German Art. 

Horets.—De Baviere; Rheinischerhof; D'Angle- 
terre; Leinfelder. 

Vatet pe Prace,—For visiting the sights, 5 
marks a day. 

Newspapers.—In the Museum, Odeon. 

H. B, M.'s Cuarce p’ArFarres.—H. Macdon- 
nell, Esq. 

Usirep States Coysvt.—J. W. Harper, Esq. 

Baxxers.—Bayerische Vereins Bank; Bayer- 
ische Handels Bank; Merck & Co. 

Enouisn Crurca Service.—In the Odeon. 

Cazs.—At the Station, For one or two persons, 
+hour, 5¢ pf 4 hour, L rm. 

Rarway.—To Murnau (for Oberammergau), 
‘Angsburg, Frankfort, Hof, Rosenheim, Berchtes- 
gaden, Innsbruck, Lindau, Passau Regensburg, 
Salzburg, and Tegernsee. 

Ousmevses.—To the station, &c., if without Ing- 
gage, 20 pf.; with luggage, 40 pf.; and with two 
or more boxes, 60 pf. 

‘TRAMWAYS open. 

‘TneatTres.—Hoff; Residenz. 

Many Cafés and beerhouses. Rath-haus Keller, 
under the Town Hall; Hofbrauhaus, &. 

Oxsects oFNoTicE.—The Royal Palace. Glypto- 
thek, or Sculpture Gallery; Pinacothek, or Gallery 
of Paintings; Cathedral; Jesuit, St. Peter's, St. 
Boniface, Mariahilf, and Ludgwigs Kirche, con- 
taining Cornelius’s great picture of the Judgment, 
62 feet by 38 feet. Royal Library; Jesuits’ College; 
University, Isarthor and its frescoes; Odeon, for 
music. The colossal Statue and Lion of Bavaria, 
facing the Hall of Heroes, near the Sendlinger 
Thor and the Bronze Foundry. The Walhalla, 
on the Danube, founded by Ludwig IL, is many 
miles away to the north-east. 
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Thence per railway to Rosenheim, where pass- 
ports are examined; thence to 


SALZBURG—Rathvcay Station and Telegraph. 
In the Salzkammergnut, Austria. 

Population, 24,000. 

Horz1s.—De l'Europe; Nelboeck; D’Autriche; - 
Ochs; Goldene Traube. 

Banxers.—J. Spaeth; C. Spangler. 

Rariways.—ToVienna, Laibach, Briick, Klagen- 
furt, Miinich, Innsbruck, Linz. 

Rail and diligence to Ischl and Gastein, daily; 
in the heart of fine mountain scenery. 

Ossects oF Norice.—Cathedral; Churches of 
the University, Franciscans, Theatines, Holy 
Trinity, and St. Sabastian (in which is the famous 
tomb of Paracelsus); Prince's Chateau, Summer 
Chftean ‘(Mirabell); Statue of Bucephalus; the 
Galleries cut in the mountains; Hospital of St. 
John; Portrait of Paracelsus, painted on the house 
where he died, at the corner of the Rue de Linz; 
‘New Gate; the Minchsberg view; Fountain on the 
Residenzplatz; Monument of Mozart, and tle 
house in which he was born. 

In THe Vicinity.—Castle of Helbrunn, with 
ita- rocks and parks; Gastein, its baths and mines; 
Berchtesgaden; Lake of Bartholomew, famous for 
its Salmon; Salt works of Hallein (when illumi- 
nated the spectacle is superb), and Reservoirs of 
Hallein; Prince Schwarzenberg’s Park; Waterfall 
of Golling; view’ from the Gaisberg, celebrated 
for its beauty; Lake of Kinigsee. 


BRUCK- Railway Station and Telegraph. 

In Austrian Styria, on the Vienna and Trieste 
Rail, and on the Leitha or Hungarian border. 
Count Harrach’s Park here. 

Population, 5,000. 

Horers,— Adler; Railway. 

DInicENces.—To Salzburg, in 24 hours; Klagen- 
furt, 20 hours. 

RarLway.—To Laibach, Trieste, and Vienna. 


TRIESTE. 


For Trieste to Alexandria, see Route &. Trieste 
to Venice, three times a week, by Austrian: Lloyd 
Steamer. 
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OUTWARD. 


LONDON to OSTEND (or ANTWERP via HARWICH), COLOGNE, MAYENCE, FRANK- 
FORT, BAMBERG, DRESDEN, PRAGUE, BRUNN, VIENNA, TRIESTE, VENICE, 
and ALEXANDRIA. 


Austrian Lloyd Steamer leaves Trieste every Friday; and arrives at Alexandria in 5 days. 


Peninsular and Oriental Steamer leaves Venice every Thursday, for Brindisi and 
Alexandria. Steamer between Trieste and Venice, thrice 9 week. 


Distances and Time of Journey (exclusive of stoppages).—To Mayence, as in Route 9 (25 
hours) ; to Frankfort, by rail, 20 miles; hence to Vienna, by rail, 570 miles, through Bamberg 
(6} hours), Dresden (11 hours), Prague (7 hours), and Vienna (125 hours); to Trieste, by rail, 
863 miles; to Alexandria, by steamer, 1,200 miles (5 days). : 


Pares,—Through to Vienna, &c.—See Bradshaw's Continental Guide for other particulars. 


Luggage.—sSee Route 10. It may be registered for transit, through to Vienna. 


EOMEWARD. 


ALEXANDRIA to TRIESTE, VIENNA, PRAGUE, DRESDEN, PRANEFORT, 
COLOGNE, and ENGLAND. 


Peninsular and Oriental Steamer leaves Alexandria on the arrival of the Suez Mail, about 
every Wednesday or Thursday; and arrives at Venice, or Trieste, in 5 or 6 days. 


Austrian Lloyd Steamer leaves every Tuesday, 
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ROUTE XIII. 


LONDON TO OSTEND (OR ANTWERP vid 
HARWICH), COLOGNE, MAYENCE, 
FRANKFORT, DRESDEN, PRAGUE, 
BRUNN, VIENNA, TRIESTE, AND ALEX- 
ANDRIA. 


London to Mayence, see Route 9. Thence to 


FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN— 
Railway Station and Telegraph, 


The seat of the former German Diet, now incor- 
Porated with Prussia, 


Population, 165,000. 


Horrzs.—Swan; Frankfurter Hof; Grand Hote 
du Nord; Roman Emperor; Union; D'Angleterre. 


Buitish Consut.—C. Oppenheimer, Esq. 
Unitep States Consvt.—F. Vogeler, Esq. 


Banxenrs.— Rothschilds; Feist Brothers and 
Sons; Sachs and Hochheimer. 


BooxseLter. — C. Jiigel, Bradshaw's Guide 
Depbt. 


Varet DE Prace.—4Rm. per day. Tram open. 


Cass.—From the station, 90pf. per person ; one- 
horse Droschken, two persons, 4 hour, 50pf. 


Rattways.—To Darmstadt, Mannheim, Heidel- 
berg, Carlsruhe, Baden, Strassburg, Freiburg, Basle, 
Offenbach, Mayence, Bieberich, Wiesbaden. 
Ossacts or Noticz.—Town Hall, or Romer, with 
rthe Hall of the Senate, and Kaisersaal (portraits of 
all the Emperors), also the archives of the late 
Federation; thefurniture, &c., having been moved 
to Nuremberg. Cathedral; New Exchange; Town 
Library; Collection of Paintings (Stiidelsche In- 
stitut); Bethmann’s Museum, with Danneker’s 
Ariadne; Casino (Newspapers) ; Town Picture Gal- 
lery; Stiidel Museum; Senckenberg Museum; 
Palace of Thurn and Taxis; Palace of the Teutonic 
Knights; Theatre; Ross Market, with the Monu- 
ment of Goethe and Gutenberg; Goethe’s House, 
where he was born, in the Hirschgraben; Luther's, 
inthe Domplatz. . 


Puaces 1N THE Victnity.— The Taunus Moun- 
tains and Kénigstein; also Homburg, Kissingen, 
Wiesbaden, Baden-Baden, Caunstadt, Ems, 8chwal- 
bach, Schlangenbad, all celebrated for thelr baths. 
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Here luggage must be looked after. The two 
great Fairs are held in spring and autumn. ‘ 

Thence per ratlway, vid Bamberg, Hof, Leipsic, 
Dresden, Prague (for these places, see Route 14), 
and Briinn, to 


VIENNA (Wien)—Railway Station and 
Telegraph. - 
The capital of the Austria-Hungary empire, on 
the Danube, usually called the “Emperor's City.” 


Population, 1,104,000. 


Horets.—Kaiserin Elisabeth; Golden Lamb; 
Imperial; Metropole; Grand Hotel; Munsch; 
Wandel; De France; Hammerand. (Waiters are 
called “ Kellner.”) 


GurpE.—14 to 2 floring a day. 
Post-orrick.—Alte Post Gasst. 


Banxs.—Anglo-Austrian Bank; M. L. Bieder- 
mann and Co.; F. Schey; Stametz and Co; Lipp- 
mann and Sons; Crédit Lyonnais. 


Cass.—First quarter-of-an-hour, 50 kreuzers; 
every half hour beyond, 20 kreuzers; luggage, 80 
kreuzers a package. Atake up, however short, 
1 gulden, or 2s. 

OuwnrsusEs.—From the station. Fares, per per- 
son, 15 to 20 krenzers; in the city, 12 kreuzers. 

Tramways.—In the leading thoroughfares, 10 
kreuzers, or 2d. 

Lueoacr.—Inspected on arrival; the traveller 
must not carry cards, books, or tobacco. 


Rattways.—To Baden, Gratz, Brinn, Briick, 
Pesth, Prague, Dresden, Trieste, Presburg, Frank- 
fort, &e. 


STEAMBOATS.—To Linz in 20 hours; Pesth, 24 
hours.—See Bradshaw's Continental Guide. 


British AmpassaDoR.—Right Hon. Sir Henry 
Eliot, G.C.B. 


Britis Coxsut.—G. Nathan, Esq. 
Untrep States Consvy.—J. R. Weaver, Esq. 


Passport. Though it is indispensable that the 
traveller should provide himself with a Foreign 
Office passport previous to entering the Austrian 
territory, yet the old strictness, on this head, is 


ROUTE 18.—VIENNA. 


wauch relaxed; as, by a late regulation, a traveller 
having once crossed the frontier with his passport 
will not be asked for it again till he leaves the 
frontier. 

‘Taxatres.—Hofburg Theatre; Opera; Thea- 
‘tre an der Wein, &c. 

Ossxcrs oF Noriog.—8t. Stephen’sCathedraland 
Spire, 453ft. high; CapuchinChurch; St Michael's 
Church; St. Rupert's Old Church; the Votives 
Church of St. Saviour; and others. Imperial 
Palace, or Hofburg; with the Imperial Riding 
School, Mews, Museums, Cabinet, Picture Gal- 
Teries. Palaces of the Archduke Charles, Archduke 
Albert, Archduke William, &c.; now Town Hall; 
mew Houses of Parliament; new Law Courts; | 


and new University in the Ring. 
Institution; New Mint, Arsenal, Post-office ; Blind 
Asylum, General Hospital. Fine equestrian statue 
of Prince Eugene, erected 1865; statues of Francis 
1, 
Gardens; Volksgarten and Canova’s Theseus ; the 
Prater; and remains of the Great Internationa. 
Exhibition Building. 
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Polytechnic 
Botanical 


» Joseph IL, Archduke Charles. 


Exvrnona.— Schdnbrunn, Hietzing, Hetzendorf, 


Médling, Leopoldsberg, Kahlenberg, and other 
attractive spots, within a short rail or omnibus ride. 
—See Bradshaw's Continental Guide. 


Hence by rail through the Sommering Tunnel, in 


a fine highland country, to Briick and Trieste ; 
for which see Route 12. 
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OUTWARD. 


LONDON to HARWICH, ROTTERDAM, CASSEL, GOTHA, LEIPSIC, DRESDEN, 
PRAGUE, VIENNA, TRIESTE, VENICE, and ALEXANDRIA. 


Great Eastern Steamer, from Harwich (Parkeston Quay) to Rotterdam every week-day.—See 
Advertisement, 


Austrian Lloyd Steamer leaves Trieste every Friday for Alexandria. 

Peninsular and Oriental Steamer leaves Venice every Thursday. 

Dutch (Netherlands) Company’s Steamers, from Amsterdam, leave every other week, for 
Batavia, via Southampton, Naples, Suez Canal, and Padang. 

Rotterdam Lloyd for Batavia, calling at Southampton. 


Distances and Time of Journey (exclusive of stoppages).—Harwich to Rotterdam, about 
12 hours. By rail, to Cassel, about 317 miles; to Gotha, 43 miles; to Leipsic, 100 miles; to 
Dresden, 72 miles; to Prague, about 105 miles; to Vienna 252 miles; to Trieste, 363 miles; to 
Alexandria, by steamer (1,200 miles), 5 days. 


Queenborough and Flushing Route, Zeeland Company, daily (except Sunday), in connection 
with the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, 


Fares.—See Bradshaw's Continental Guide for particulars. Holders of through tickets, 4 Harwich 
and Queenborough, may break the journey at certain places along the Route. 


Luggage,—See Ronte 10. 
HOMEWARD. 
ALEXANDRIA to VENICE, TRIESTE, VIENNAADRESDEN, BERLIN, HAMBURG, 
and ENGLAND. 


Peninsular and Oriental Steamer leaves Alexandria on the arrival of Suez_mail, aboutevery 
‘Wednesday or Thursday, and arrives at Venice, or Trieste, in 5 to 6 days. 


Austrian Lloyd Steamer leaves every Tuesday. 
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ROUTE XIV. 


LONDON TO HARWICH, ROTTERDAM, 
CASSEL, GOTHA, LEIPSIC, DRESDEN, 
PRAGUE, VIENNA, TRIESTE, AND 
ALEXANDRIA. 


From London (Liverpool Street Station), by 
Great Eastern Railway, to 


HARWICH (Parkeston Quay)—Railway 
Station and Telegraph. 

In tho Orwell's mouth. 

Population 7,810. 

Hore..—Great Eastern Railway Hotel. 

BanxzERs.—Cox, Cobbold, and Co. 


Raitwar—To Colchester, London, Cambridge, 
Norwich, &c. 


Sreamers.—Every weck-day, from the new quay 
@t Parkeston, to Rotterdam and Antwerp. It 
has been proposed to make this place the starting 
point for all steamers to the North, in order to 
avoid the intricacies of the mouth of the Thames, 

Oxssxcts or Notice aT Hanwicx.—Town Hall, 
Church, Custom House, and River Orwell. The 
Harbour has been improved.—See Bradshaw's 
Handbook to Great Britain and Ireland. Harwich 
to Antwerp, 140 miles; Brussels, 167 miles. 


By Steamer to 


ROTTERDAM-— Railway Station and Telegraph. 
The second commercial port in-Holland, on the 
Maas. 
Population, 186,230. 


Horeis.—Des Pays Bas; Bath Hotel; Victoria; 
Queen's; Leygraff; Verhaaren; De l'Europe. 

Bawxens.—Bank of Rotterdam; Moses Ezechiel 
and Son; Turing and Co. 

Barritis Coxsvut.—A. Turing, Esq. 


‘ViarLantEs,—For one to four persons, 60 cents. 
the course; carriages for the day, 12 florins. 


OsszoTs oF Noticx.—The Boompjes Quay and 
the Canals; Groote Kerke (St. Lawrence), with 
the De Witt and otherfmonuments; South Church; 
Hotel de Ville; Bourse; Yacht Club House; Honse 
of Correction; Erasmus’s House and Statue; Zoo- 
logical Gardens and Park; Delft Gate. 
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Rattwars.—To the Hague, Haarlem, Leyden, 
Utrecht, Amsterdam, Antwerp. 

Sreawxns.—To Harwich, London, Southampton, 
Java, Hull, Copenhagen, Havre, &c.—See Bradshaw's 
Continental Guide. By rail to 


CASSEL —Railway Station and Telegraph, 

The old seat of the Elector of Hesse Cassel, now 
incorporated with Prussia. 

Population, 60,000. 

Hore1s.—Du Nord; Royal; Konig von Pronssen. 

Banxers.—Goldschmidt Brothers, 

Canriacxs.—From the rail to any part of the 
town, 50pf. 

Rartways.-To Frankfort, Munster, Hanover, 
Gottengen, Leipsic, Dresden, &c.—See Bradshaw's 
Continental Guide. 

Oxssects or Notrce.—Elector’s Palace, in the 
Friedrich’s Platz; Museum and Library; publi¢ 
Gardens, Theatre; also Withelmshohe Gardens, 3 
miles distant, the residence of Napoleon IIL, 
1870-71, after his surrender at Sedan; with the 
Waterworks, and the gigantic Hercules, 1,812 feet 
above the Fulda. Liwenburg Castle. 

By rail to 


GOTHA —Ratlway Station and Telegraph. 

The Capital of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, near the 
Thuringian Forest. 

Population, 26,600. 

Horers.—Wunscher; Deutscher Hof. 

Fiacrzs.—By the course or the hour. 

Ossxcts or Noricz.—The Friedenstein, or 
Grand Ducal Palace, on» hill. Museum, Library, 
and Paintings, Seminary and High School, 
Perthes’ Geographical establishment, where the 
Almanack de Gotha, and the Mittheilungen are 
published. 

Ramways.—To Eisenach, Wetmar, Leipsic, 
Altenburg, Cassel, &c.—See Bradshato's Continentat 
Guide, 


Hence by rail to. 
LEIPSIC—Railway Station and Telegraph, 


Or Leipzig, in Saxony, famous for its Book trade 
and the great Battle of 16th and 18th October, 


1818, when the Allies defeated Napoleon, in the 
neighbourhood, distant about one hour's walk. 
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Populaticn, 149,100. 
Horz1s.—Hotel Hauffe; De Prusse; De Rome; 
De Sedan; De Bavitre. 
Banxers,—Becker and Co. 
Barrisx Coxsvz-Gzx.—Baron Von Tauchnitz. 
Ounrevs.—From the railway station, between the 
Halle and Grimma Gates. 
Fains.—New Year, Easter, and Michaelmas. 


Osszcrs oF Noticz.—Town Hall; Kinigshaus, 
which was Napoleon's head-quarters; Auerbach’s 
Cellar (mentioned in Faust); University, founded 
1809; St. Nicholas’ Church; Post-office; Cloth 
Exchange ; Book Exchange; above 300 booksellers? 
shops and 300 presses; Conservatorium; Music 
Hall; Poniatowski Monument, in Geerhard’s 
Garden; Statue of Leibnitz. 

Ramway.—To Halle, Hanover, ‘Weimer, Beriin, 
Dresden, &e. 


Thence by rail to 

DRESDEN — Railway Station and Telegraph. 
The capital of Saxony, on the Elbe. 
Population, 197,300. 


Horns. —Bellevue; Victoria; Saxe; Kaiscrhof; 
‘Weber's; Golden Angel; Union; De Rome; Crown 
Prince. 


Drosxxy.—Four persons and baggage, 90pf. 
Ous18vs.—To all parts of town. 

Carrucge anp Pain —For the day, 21 marks. 
Vaer DE PLace.—3 marks the day. 
Basxers.—R. Thode and Co. 

Unitep States Consut.—J. T. Mason, Esq. 


Oszecrs or Notice.—Royal Palace, with the 
Picture Gallery; Green Vaults, with a collection of 
china, arms, jewellery; Zwinger and Augusteam 
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Palaces; Frauen Kirche (church); Academy of 
‘Arts; Opera House; Royal Library; Bridges, about 
500 yards Jong; All Saints’, an English church. 

In the neighbourhood is the Saxon Switzer- 
Jand, which may be visited from Dresden by rail 
to Pitsscha; or by steamer to Aussig, &c., at 6, 9, 
and 2 o'clock. Mezssrx, down the river for the 
factory for Dresden China. 

Ramtways.—To Prague, Liepste, Berlin, Teplitz, 
Breslau, &c. 

The rail proceeds to Bodenbach, on the Austrian 
frontier, where passports are examined; hence to 


PRAGUE- Railway Station and Telegraph. 


‘The capital of Austrian Bohemia, on the Moldeu, 
occupied by the Prusslan troops, 1866, after the 
defeat of the Austrians at Sadows. 


Population, 162,500; of whom 12,000 are Jews. 
Horexs.—Saxe; Victoria; D'Angleterre; Blue, 
Star; Black Horse ; Golden Angel. 


Bankers —Block and Son; Union Bank; 


Zdakamer. 
Usirep States Coxsut.—C. A. Phelps, Esq- 
Dnosxeys.—From all the trains, 25 to 50kr. 
CoMMISSIONNAIRE.—3s. a day. 


Onzects or Notice.—The 60 Spires; Chain and 
Stone Bridges; Manufactures of Bohemian Glass ; 
Cathedral, and Tomb of John of Nepomuk; Town 
Hall; Opera House; Jews’ Quarterand Town Hall; 
Wallenstein’s House; Hradschin Castle; Unk 
versity; Dyers’ Island. 


Jerome of Prague was born here. 


Hence to 
VIENNA, 


For which, and TrrzsTE, see Routes 8 and 13. 


° 
QUEENBOROUGH and FLUSHING ROUTE, to the Continent :— 


From London, by L. C. & D. rail, to the old town of Queenborough, on the Medway; hence by 
the large steamers of the Royal Netherlends Zeeland Mail Co. to the new deep-water pier harbour in 
the mouth of the Scheldt, at Flushing (or Vlissingen), in about 8 hours, daily, except Sunday. 
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OUTWARD. 


LONDON to HULL, HAMBURG, BERLIN, DRESDEN, PRAGUE, VIENNA, TRIESTE, 
VENICE, and ALEXANDRIA, 


Hull Steamers to Hamburg (various Companies) several times a week, in 42 hours. 
London Steamers (General Steam and other Companies) direct, about every second or third day. 


Austrian Lloyd Steamer leaves Trieste every Friday; and arrives at Alexandria in 5 days. 
Peninsular and Oriental Steamer from Venice (every Thursday) and Trieste. 


Distances and Time of Journey (exclusive of stoppages).—Hull to Hamburg, 370 miles, about 
42hours. By rail, toBerlia, 176 miles ; to Dresden, 54 hours; to Prague, 7 hours; to Vienna, 12} 
hours ; to Trieste, 363 miles, 15 hours; to Alexandria, by steamer, 1,200 miles, 5 days. 


Pares,—See Bradshaw's Continental Guide and Cook's Excursionist for particulars. 


Luggage.—See Route 10. 


HOMEWARD. 


ALEXANDRIA to VENICE, TRIESTE, VIENNA, DRESDEN, BERLIN, HAMBURG, 
and ENGLAND, 


Peninsular and Oriental Steamer leaves Alexandria on the arrival of Suez mail, about 
every Wednesday or Thursday. 


Austrian Lloyd Steamer leaves every Tuesday, 
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ROUTE XV. 

LONDON TO HULL, HAMBURG, BERLIN, 
DRESDEN, PRAGUE, VIENNA, TRIESTE, 
AND ALEXANDRIA. 

Leave London per railway for Grimsby, or 

BULL— Railway Station and Telegraph. 

Population, 162,000. 

Horers.—Vittoria; Commercial. 

BankeErs.—Pease and Sons; 8. Smith and Co.; 
Bankof England(branch); Hull Banking Company; 
‘Yorkshire Banking Company; London and York- 
shire Bank; York City and County. 

Frys.—Is. per hour. 

Rartwars.—To London and various other parts 
of England.—See Bradshaw's Handbook of Great 
Britain. 

STEaMERSs.—To Norway, Sweden, the Baltic, 
Hamburg, Bremen, Antwerp, Trieste, Constanti- 
nople, Bombay, and New York,—See Bradshaw's 
Railway Guide, 

Oxszcrs or Noricz.—A new Town Hall, built 

“1865.6; Docks; Exchange; Custom House; Post 

Office; Hospital; Theatre; Zoological Gardens; 

Citadel; Museum ; and in the vicinity, South Cave, 

the seat of Washington's ancestors, who emigrated 

to the United States in the seventeenth century. 

Hence, by steamer, past Heligoland (belonging 
to England), to Cuxhaven, and by rail or boat to 

HAMBURG—Railway Station and Telegraph. 

A famous Hanse town, 70 miles up the Elbe, 
opposite Altona, now annexed to Prussia, 

~ Population, 410,500. 

Horers.—St. Petersburg; Europe; English; 
Du Belvedere; Hofer’s; Streit’s; Rheinischer; 
Marienthal, at Wansbeck, to which a tram runs. 

Britisn Consut-GenrRaL.—G. Annesley, Esq. 

Untrep States Coxson.—J. M. Bailey, Eeq. 

Bawxers.— A. Behn; Berenberg & Co.; Vereins 
Bank; L. Behrens; London and Hanseatic Bank; 
Deutsche Bank. 

Cans.—8d. per course; 1s. 6d. per hour. 

Newsparers.—Atthe Reading Rooms of Perthes. 

Raitroaps.—To Kiel in 8 hours; Berlin in 9; 
Ltibeck, Hanover, 9; Dresden, 15; Bremen, &c. 

SrzamBoats,—To Amsterdam in 40 hours; 
‘London, 60; Hull, 42; Madgeburg, 40; Havre, 50; 
‘Heligoland, 15; Cuxhaven, 6 hours. 

Oxsects or Noticz.—The Alster Basin, Neuer 
‘Wall Street; St, Michael's spire, 456 feet high; 
8t. Nicholas's New Church (tall spire), rebuilt by 
Scott after the great fire of 1842 Large Exchange ; 


Opera House Orphan Asylum; Town Museum, 
at Johanneum College; Botanical and Zoological 
Gardens. Dr. Waagen, the famous Art critic, was 
born here. 

Puaces mm THE Vicmty.—Tea Gardens, at 
Teufelsbrticke and Blankenese, Booth's Nursery 
Andreas Brunnen, Eimsbuttel, Wansbeck, Barm 
beck, and Jungfernsteig. 

‘Thence per railway to 

BERLIN-— Railway Station and Telegraph. 

Population, 1,105,400. On River Spree. The 
capital of Prussia and of the new German Empire 
under the Emperor-King William. 

Barrish Ausassapor.—Lord Ampthill. 

Consut-GenggaL.—Herr Von Bleichréder. 

‘Unrrep States Coxsut.—M. 8. Brewer, Esq. 

Horte1s.—Royal; Kaiserhof; D'Angleterre; De 
Rome; DeTEurope; De Bussie; De St. Peters- 
burg; Central. 

RESTAURANTS.—Mostly in Unter den Linden. 

‘TueaTRes.—Opera; Royal; Frederick William. 

Post-orricr.—J igerstrasse. Postage to Eng- 
land, 24d.; closes at 8. 

Banxurs.—S. Abel, jun.; Moser and Sturckow 
Deutsche Bank. 

Hacgygy Coacnss (Droschken).—From 60pf 
for } hour upwards (table of fares hung up in each 
vehicle). 

‘VaLeT pr Prace.—8 R. marks per diem. 

OmnBusEs.—15 to 25pf. according to distance. 

Rarigoans to Potsdamin 45 minutes; Hamburg, 
9 hours; Breslau, 14 hours; Madgeburg, 4 hours ; 
Leipzig, 6} hours; Hanover, 10 hours; Stettin, 4} 
hours ; to Dresden, Frankfort, Vienna, and Trieste 

Oxszots oF Noticze.—Rauch’s statue of Fred- 
erick the Great; Unter den Linden Walk, fromthe 
Brandenburg Gate to the Palace; Royal Palace 
containing the Ritter Saal, Collections of Paint- 
ings, Museum, Staircase, &c.; Royal Library, of 
half a million volumes; University; Arsenal; 
Palaces of Prince Charles and Prince Willfam ; 
Exchange; Mint; Beuth-Schinkel and Rauch 
Museums; Cathedral, and other Churches; Thier- 
garten; new Synagogue. 

Envirors.—Palace of Charlottenburg and Mat- 
soleam; P and relics of Frederick the 
Great, Sans Souci, &0.; Babelsberg, the seat of 
the Imperial Prince and Princess Royal. 

Thence by rail to Dresden, Prague Vienna and 
‘Trieste.—See Route 14 
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OUTWARD. 


LONDON to TRIESTE, ANCONA, CORFU, ZANTE, PIRAUS (ATHENS), SYRA, 
SMYRNA, and CONSTANTINOPLE.—The Levant Route, 


Austrian Lloyd Steamer leaves Trieste, every Saturday, for Constantinople, in 5 days—thus: 
Corfa, on Monday ; Pirsus, Wednesday, 10 a.m.; Constantinople, Friday, 7a.m. From Pireus i 
(for Athens), Seuyree. may be reached the next day, and Constantinople may be reached a week 
later, by the trading or Thessaly routes, vid Volo, Salonice, &c.; returning Constantinople 
on Friday. The Steamers of this Company, having head-quarters at Trieste, are above 70 in 
number, of 337 to 8,652 tons; and their lines embrace every port of consequence, in the Adriatic, 
the Archipelago, the Black Sea, and the Levant, besides a line through the Suez Canal to Bombay. 
The jular and Oriental Steamer leaves Venice for Ancona, Brindisi, and AJexandria 
every Thanet The Messageries Steamer, from Marseilles to the Levant and Constanti- 
nople, leaves Thuraday, Friday, and Saturday; and returns from Constantinople (Agent, 
. Bertrand) on Wednesday. Florio-Rubat 0 Steamer, from Marseilles and Genoa, to) 
Constantinople, &c. Compagnie Marseiliaise (Fraissinet's) to Constantinople, &c.; returning | 
on Monday. Cunard Steamer ond Moss Steamer, from iverpool tothe Levant and Black 
Sea, &c., several times a month. Wilson Line from Hull to Constantinople. Austrian 
Danube Steamer from Passau to Constantinople. Russian Company from Odessa to 
Constantinople and the Levant; returning from Constantinople every other Tuesday. Egy’ 
Mail, or Khedive Line (Agents, Messrs. Cook & Son), from Alexandria to Constantinople; 
leaving each way on Wednesday.—See Steamer Lists and Advertisements in Bradshaw's Gutdes. 


Distances from Port to Port, about as follow :—Trieste to Ancona, 140 miles; to Brindis!, 220 
miles. Trieste to Corfa, 369 miles; Zante, 120 miles; Cerigo, 110 miles; Syra, 160 miles; 
Athens, 60 miles; Chio, 60 miles; Smyrna 60 miles. Metelin or Mytilene, 60 miles; Troy and 
the Dardanelles, 60 miles; Constantinople, 140 miles. Total, 1,250 miles. Constantinople to 


Varna 120 miles; to Kustenjie and Odessa, 85@ miles. To Samsoon and Trebizond, on the 
Asia Minor Coast, 500 miles. 


Distances from Smyrna.—Smyrna to Rhodes, 220 miles; Mezetlin, 380 miles ; Iskanderoon, to 

80 miles; Beyrout, 160 miles; Jaffa, 12G miles; Alexandria, 250 miles. Total, 

1,160 miles. ‘Time (from Constantinople), by Austrian Lloyd Steamer, leaving every Thursday, 

‘yiz.:—-Dardanelles, Friday; Smyrna, Saturday, 3 a.m. Leavo alternate Saturdays, 12 noon; 

Scio, 9 p.m; Rhodes, Sunday; Larnaca (Cyprus), Tuesday; Beyrout, Wednesday; Jaffa, Thurs- 
day; Port Said, Friday; Alexandria, alternate Saturdays. 


Fares and Luggage.—See Bradshaw's Continental Guide and Cook's Excurstonist. 


HOMEWARD. 
CONSTANTINOPLE, through the ARCHIPELAGO and GULF. OF VENICE, 
to TRIESTE and ENGLAND. 


Austrian Loya Steamer leaves Constantinople, every Friday, and arrives at Trieste on 
Thursday. For other Lines from Constantinople to Odessa, Alexandria, Genoa, Marseilles, Lon- 
don, Liverpool, Hull, &c., see above, and Steamer List and Advertisments in Bradshaw's Guides. 


BOUTE XVI. 

THE LEVANT ROUTE, THROUGH THE 
ARCHIPELAGO, VIACORFU, TO ATHENS, 
SMYRNA, AND CONSTANTINOPLE; OR, 
VIA SMYRNA, TO RHODES, BEYROUT 
(IN SYRIA), AND ALEXANDRIA. 
‘Travellers proceeding by this Route may take 

paasage in one of the French Messageries steam- 

ers, from Marseilles (Route 11), every second 

Thursday, for the Syrian ports; and every 

Saturday, for Syra, Smyrna, and Constantinople. 

Or, by the Austrian Lloyd steamers from Trieste 

(Route 8), every Saturday, for the Levant 

ports, Constantinople, and the Black Sea, or 

from other places; see page 217 and Bradshaw's 

Guides. Syra, Smyrna, and Constantinople are 

chief centres for branch routes. 

The direct Austrian boats from Trieste touch at 

CORFU-— Telegraph. 

In the Ionian Islands, now annexed to Greece, 
and facing Albania. Population, 16,500. 

Horets.—St. George; D’ Angleterre. 

Sreamers to Ancona, Trieste, Constantinople, 
&e. 

British Coneut.—R. Reade, Esq. 

Bawnxers.--Ionian Bank; Barff and Co. 

Oxaects oF Noticz.—The beautiful view, asthe 
Harbour is approached, of the Citadel; One Gun 
Battery, near the spot where Ulysses was wrecked ; 
Government House, &c,; Promenade; Barracks; 
Theatre. 

In THE Vicrnrry.—Pantaleoné, with its magni- 
ficent views (16 miles); Benitza (8 miles); Gevino, 
by sea, and its old Venetian Harbour; Ipso, with 
its olive trees. 

Thence per Austrian Lloyd Steamer to 


ZANTE - Telegraph, 
(Ancient Zacynthus). 
, Population, 16,250, 
Hors1.—British, 
Bawxers.—Ionian Bank; Barff and Co. 
Consvn.—R. C. M. Stevens, Esq. 
Sreamsns.—To and from Trieste, en route for 
Athens, Syra, Smyrna, &c.—See Bradshaw's 
Continental Guide. 
Oxszcts or Norice.—Fortress, built by the 
‘Venetians; Barracks; Hospital; Lighthouse; old 
Government House, &c. 
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In rug Vicintry.—The extensive currant plains 
on the shores. 

‘Thence to Syra (as below), and thence to Porto- 
Leone, the ancient Pirseus, 5 miles from 


ATHENS —2atlway Station and Telegraph. 
‘The capital of the Greek or Hellenic kingdom. 
Population, 63,400. 
Horers, — D’Angleterre ; 

Etrangers, 
Omwrsuses.—Toand from Porto-Leone (Pireeus) 

every hour; also, by rail, the only one in Greece. 
Bauirren Consvr.—C. L. W. Merlin, Esq. 


Banxens.—Ionian Bank; Bank of Constanti- 
nople. 

Corna.—The same as at Syra (see below). 

ST#amers FRoM Porto-Leong (Pir@us).—To 
Syra (10 hours), Smyrna, Constantinople, in three 
days, To Marseilles, vid Messina. To Megara, in 
64 hours. To Trieste, vié Cerigo and Corfu.—See 
Bradshaw's Continental Guide. 

Opzects or Norice.—The Acropolis, on which 
are the Parthenon, Ionic Temple, Propyles Gate 
Way, Doric Temple (museum), Temple of 
Olympian Jupiter, Areopagur. King’s Palace; 
Royal Stables; Hospital; Barracks ; Theatre, &c., 
in the new town. The Emperor of Austria was 
here, 1869, and the Prince of Wales, 1875, on his 
way to the East. 

In tHe Vicnsrry.—Many various ruins of its 
ancient splendour, It was in this neighbourhood 
that Messrs. Herbert, Lloyd, Vyner, and the Italian 
Secretary of Legation, though under escort, were 
captured and murdered by bandits, 21st April, 1870. 


SYRA—Telegraph. 

‘An important Greek island of the Cyclades, in the 
Archipelago, where many of the steam routes 
centre. Population (1871), 21,000. It rises 4,000 
feet, and has a good harbour, near the modern 
town of Hermonopolis. 

Horse1.—D’ Angleterre. 

Boats.—12 drachmi per day. 

Coms.—100 Leptas == 1Drachina = 934. 

26 Drachmi = 1 Sovereign. 
1 Drachma and 30 Leptas = 1 Shilling. 
11 Leptas = Id. 
Buirisn’ Consutj—W. P. Binney, Esa. 


New York; des 
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Steamens.—Tc and from Marseilles, Trieste, 
Corfu, Zante, Candia (15 hours), Athens (10 hours), 
Smyrna, Volo, Salonica, and Constantinople.—See 
Bradshaw's Continental Guide. 


Onsxcrs or Noricg.— The view from the Har- 
bour and its approach, Convent Church; Bishop’s 
Palace (rising beautifully from the water's edge); 
Lighthouse; Quarantine Establishment. 


SBMYRNA- Railway Station and Telegraph. 

An ancient city, the chief port of Asia Minor, 
called Isstr by the Turks, to whom it belongs, at 
the head of a splendid Gulf. Population, 160,000; 
composed of Turks, Greeke, Jews, and Armenians. 
It is the centre of the Levant trade, in cotton, 
carpets, currants, &c. 

Horess.—Des Deux Angustes Mille; Miiller; 
De France. 

British Coxsvt.—G. Dennis, Esq. 

Usrtep States Consur.—W. E. Stevens, Esq. 

Ral_wars.—Ottoman line (commenced on the 
"22nd September, 1857), or Smyrna to Aldin, & , 

; and the Smyrna to Cassaba. They afford oppor. 
tunities for visiting Ephesus, and the Seven 
Churches, Magnesia, Samosand Patmos, andother 
ancient spots.—See Bradshaw's Continental Guide. 

Boats.—About 5s. 2d. per day. 

Banxera.—Imperla! Ottoman Bank. 

Caravans,—To Constsntinople in 8 days; to 
Aleppo, Damascus, Konieh, &c. 

Stxamsrs.—To Rhodes, Mezetlin, Alexapdretta 
Uskanderoon), Cyprus, Latakia, Tripoli. Beyrout, 
Jaffa, and Alexandria; to Troy, Constantinople, 
Odessa, and Black Bea; to Marseilles, Genoa, &c., 
vid Syia and Malta; to London every two weeks 
(Smith, Sundius, & Co.); to Corfu, Ancona, and 
Trieste.—See Bradshaw's Continental Guide, and 
page 217. 

Oxnsxcts or Novicz.—Governor 8 Palace; large 
Barracks bullt for the English in the Crimean War; 
the Vizier-Khan, among the ruins of the ancient 
Theatre; a Byzantine Castle overlooking the Bay, 
on the Acropolis; Cemetery on Mount Pagus; 
St. John’s old Church, The Tsntalals Mounds on 

lount Sipylus (3,600 feet high), close to the har- 
bou~. dere are an English Church, Chapels, Libra- 
Tee. 


aeatres, Casinos, Clubs, Colleges, Hospitals ; | 
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besides numerous Mosques, Bazaars, and Baths. 
Homer is claimed as a native of Smyrna, and 
his Cave is shown. The Frank Quarter lies along 
the harbour, near the new Quay and Breakwater. 


In THE VictniTy.—The promenades and drives 
in the neighbourhood are picturesque and beauti. 
ful, but 93 banditté sometimes infest the suburbs, 
travellers should go about in parties, and carry 
revolvers with them. Many villas of the Smyrna 
merchants are seen. 

Excursions. —To the Baths of Diana, Homer’s 
Cave, Ephesus and its Temple, Miletus, Magnesia, 
Nympheum (supposed of Hittite origin), Pat- 
mos, &¢. 

Thence, tid Mitylene and Tenedos, opposite the 
plains of Troy, and up the Dardanelles, to 


CONSTANTINOPLE (Stamboul)— 
Railway Station & Teleyraph—The Capital of Turkey. 

Telegra,h communication between Constanti- 
nople and all parts of Europe, the Ottoman Empire, 
and India. Noon is now signalled from Tophaneh 
for the benefit of shipping. 

Population, about 600,000; some ay a million. 

Banxers.—The Imperial Ottoman Bank; Han- 
son and Co. 

Horers.—Prince of Wales; Chamber of Com- 
merce; Byzarce; Paix; Téké; Constartinople; 
Imperial; Angleterre; Royal; German; Petala, at 
Therapia. 

British AnBassaDor.—His Excellency Ear? 
of Dafferin, K.G. 

British Consvuc-GENERAL AND JUDGE OF Cons 
auLar Court.—T, H. Fawcett, Esq. 

Unitep States Consvt.—G, H. Heap, Esq. 

Newspapers. —Nearly fifty; of which one English; 
La Turquie (official) and some others ave French; 
the rest are Turkish, Greek, Armenian, Persian, &c. 

Ewneuisa Post-orricr at Galata. Mail every 
Wednesday, 24d. per 4oz 

Service at the Embassy and Episcopal Charels. 

Hamarts (Porters) —For carrying luggage, 6 
piastres. Calqux (Boat).—Tariff, 4 piastres for 
one person, with luggage, to the Custom House 
6 piastres fortwo ditto, 
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Custom Hovusa Orricer.—3 piastres for exami> 
nation of luggage. Custom House at ToPHANA.— 
On arrival in the Bosphorus, jump into a caique 
(not a Maltese boat), and go to it direct. 


FornisHep Apartments are better than Hotels; 
inquire at the shops, and then take a Hamall 
(porter) to point out the place named (fee, 
3 plastres). Rent them weekly; let the landlord 
provide breakfast only, and always dine at an hotel: 

Commission AgENT.—A. C. Laughton, at 
Galata. 


Omnibus and Tramway lines are established 
with great success. 


Converances.—There are two kinds of car- 
rlages in use bere, viz.:—No. 1. In the shape of a 
balloon, painted, gilded, and provided with very 
high wheels; at each side is an opening, to enter 
which the traveller must mount ona wooden stool, 
‘Venetian blinds, no seats or cushions, as it is cus- 
tomary for all who drive out to take their own 
carpets and bolsters with them. They hold four 
passengers, and are drawn by one or two horses. 
No. 2 has much higher wheels, the top covered, 
and the sides open. Travellers enter at the back 
they hold eight persons, and are drawn by one 
or two oxen. The coachmen walk by the vide. 


Sreamers to Scutarl, éc., see Routes 17 and 18, 
and page 217. To Trieste, every Saturday; to 
Marseilles, Wednesday. 

Rattwars.— Pera is now joined to Galata by « 
Tunnel rail, } mile long, moved by endless bands 
onadrum. Roumelian line—Stamboul to Adria- 
nople, Philippolis. and Bellova—opened June Ist, 
1873; 300 miles long. Scutari and Jsmidt line, 
in Asia Minor, open. A line is projected from 
Erzeroum to Sivas, as part of a line through Asia 
Minor to India. 


Ossxcts oF NoTice.—The Sultan's Palace(Serag- 
Uo), which is on the sea side, sarrounded by walls 
‘with towers, and separated from the city by canals, 
is 8 miles round. The principal entrance to this 
Palace is of marble, and called Capi, or the Porte 
(the gate), hence the name “Porte” given to the 
Empire. The Castle of Seven Towers (a state pri- 
on); the Acmedan (place of arrows), from which a 
mort magnificent view is obtained. It is used by 
the Sultan as an archery ground. Dockyard 
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at Haskeni, on the east side of the Golden 
Horn, where there is @ settlement of 700 
English artizans, who are employed here. They 
bave a lecture hall and school. Barracks, 
capable of containing 10,000; Promenades (the 
great and little Campo at Pera); Palace of the 
British Embassy; Mosque of St. Sophia; the 
Mosque, where the Dancing Dervishes perform; 
the Mosque, where the Howling Dervishes perform. 
Several ancient Churches are now mosques. 


The Tower of Galata, end the Seraskier, should 
be ascended, in order to enjoy the charming 
views around Constantinople, To describe the 
panorama which presents itself to the traveller's 
view is utterly impossible. The Bazaar, theextent 
of which is very great, as it occupies many streets, 
is covered in, and receives light from above. The 
Baths; Mosques of Aja Sofie, Sultan Achmed, 
Osmanije, and Soleimanije should especially be 
visited; Slave Market; Old Serail; Hippodrome; 
Great Cisterns, with a thousand and one pillars; 
Aqueducts of Justinian and Valentinian (most 
stupendous works, which extend from Belgrade to 
the “Sweet Waters,” a distance of 15 to 16 miles, 
and supply the imperial city with water); Coffee 
Houses (which are frequented by the Turkish story- 
tellers), should be visited, also the Building where 
the Coffee is ground by machinery. Theatre, at 
Pera; handsome wooden Bridge over the Golden 
Horn; Robert's American College; Kitchen for 
the Poor. The Prince and Princess of Wales 
arrived here on Ist April, 1869, and the Princess 
visited the Harem on the 6th. They were here 
again on the 17th, on thelr return to England; 
after a fiying visit to the Crimea. 


REMARKS ABOUT THE Crry.—Constantinople does 
not in any degree realise the expectations with 
which a traveller approaches and enters it; the 
streets ate miserably narrow, and filthy in the 
extreme. The town is not lighted, and every per- 
son going about at night is compelled by law to 
take a lantern with him (these lanterns are similar 
to those used at Cairo). They are made of paper, 
and shut up Into a small compase, resembling in 
size a crumpet or muffin. They open and shut, 
and when extended are nearly a foot in leagth— 
there is a kind of socket inside in which the candice 
is placed. If any unfortanate Frank (European) 
is caught without one of these appendages, he is 
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taken up by the guard, and walked off ta the 
Bearest guard-houss, where he is obliged “ nolens 
volens” to pass the night. All the gates of 
the city are shut at susset (7 pm.) It isa 
long time before the traveller ean secustom 
himself to the horde of wretched wiscrable- 
looking dogs which ho meets in every quarter of 
the town; they are the scavengers of the city. 
They are seldom knowp to go mad, so that 
no fear need be entertained on that head; the 
traveller should previde himself with a rattan, 
or smal] gutta percha whip, when making peram- 
bulationsaboutthistown. Nothing ismoreannoying 
than the continual dread of fires which prevails 
throughout the entire population of this imperial 
city; and, in case of any conflagration happening in 
the quarter wherethetravellermayhavetakenup his 
abode, he will quickly be assailed by a knock at the 
door of his domicile, with the cry of “fire, fire,” and 
if he is obliged to remove his traps, let him avoid 
confiding them to Greeks, the most arrant rogues 
in existence, for they are not to be trusted; a Turk 
will faithfully take charge of them. In June, 1870, 
8 fire at Pera burnt 20,000 houses (moatly wood) 
and 1,000 human beings. 


In the Basaars willbe found almosterery article 
of European and Eastern manufacture; hence they 
are the fashionable resort of both sexes. In order 
to obtain a view of the Mosques it ls necessary to 
employ some of the guides who are at the hotels to 
procure a firman, which not unfrequently costs £5 
to £10; and before entering it is imperatively 
necessary that the traveller should leave his boots, 
shoes, or slippers, whichever he may happen towear, 
at the door, where he will find them on hia return. 
Without conforming to this custom he will not 
beallowed admittance. Everything here is carried 
by men, except wood, coals, provisions, and bulld- 
ing materials, which are borne by horses and asses. 
‘The porters form not only a most numerous, but 
also a most useful, class of people in the imperial 
city. 

Pracas 1x THR VicrmrTy.—Village of Apgate, 
Pera, Galata, Barracks, Hospital, Scutari. Tra- 
versa the Bosphorus in a calque; these boats are 

. built as slightly as the wherries on the Thames, 
‘sand it ia necessary for the occupants of them to sit 
quitestill, as they areeasily upset. Burial Place of 
Scatari; Eyub or Job (here the most noble of the 
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Turks are interred) and its magnificent Mosque ; 
beautiful White Marble Fountains; thelateSultan’s 
Mosque; the European and also Asiatic ‘Sweet 
Waters; the Sultan’s Palace, Chalcedonia, 
adjoining Scutari, the views from which are 
exceedingly lovely—the snow-clad summit of 
Olympus (9,100 feet high) is seen in the distance. 
Balukba (where the Mahomed, 140 gun ship, is 
passed, and also the Seven Towers, s0 called, as 
only five, however, remain); Greek Church; 
Bruasa (at the foot of Olympus, where Abd’-el- 
Kadr lived till it was half ruined by an earth. 
quake); Gamlek (distant 3@ miles by steamer) ; 
the Mosques of Ulla Drchamy, Sultan Mahomed I.; 
Ilderine Mairad I; and the Iron Foundry at 
Tophans. 

Crimatg.—The summer is very variable, part 
of the day being hot and another portion cold. 
Flannels, cotten shirts, and hats covered with 
white (having long curtains down the nape of the 
neck), should be worn. Neither wine, milk, nor 
water should be drunk, nor fruit nor eggs eaten in 
‘any large quantities. Coffee diluted with water is 
the most refreshing, cooling, and healthy beverage, 


Hints.—All articles of English comfort and 
luxary should be taken with the traveller previous 
to starting on thistour. If a smoker, let him not 
forget his cigars; all here-are bad and very dear. 


He can, after visiting the Sights of the Turkish 
capital, take his passage for Port Said or Alexan- 
dria (there to await the arrival of the P. and O, 
Company's vessels, if he expect friends from Eng- 
land tojoin him here; if not, he can proceed through 
Egypt, visit the Sights of the country, and quietly 
remain at Suez, until the sailing of the P. and O. 
Company's Packet to India) by the Austrian 
Lloyd, Russian, or French Messsgeries Com. 
pany’s steamers. If the tourist contemplates 
embracing either the Tigris or Euphrates Routes 
to the Persian Gulf, he may, for the former route, 
proceed by steam to Trebizond; or by land, vid 
Tokat, Sivas, and Diarbekir, to Mosul. For the 
latter route, proceed from Constantinople by steam 
to Smyrna and Iskanderoon, or by land to Aleppo. 


Thehomeward-bound travellercan proceed from 
Alexandria on every alternate Friday, at 4 p.m., 
by the French Government Packets to Constanti- 
nople, and from thenoe reverse this route, 
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The Turkish or Ottoman empire, of which this, 
| passes two great pilgrim places—Kerbela or Meshed 


city is the seat, extends over parts of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, and comprises a population of 
upwards of 46 millions. 

European Turkey includes Bulgaria, part of 
Croatia, Dalmatia, Roumania, Aibania, Macedonia, 
Janina, and Livadia; Eastern Roumelia being 
independent; Bosnia and Herzegovina transferred 
to Austria; and part of Thessaly to Greece. 
‘The principal towns are Constantinople, Larisse, 
Yanins, Sophia, and Adrianople. Present area, 
61,000 square miles, and 4} millions of population 
(half being Christians), instead of a former area 
cof 200,009 square miles, with a population of 
16,000,000. 

Asiatic Turkey comprehends Armenia, Irak, 
Arabia, Diarbekir, Kurdistan, Caramania, Natolia, 
Byria, and Palestine; the principal towns of which 
are Smyrna, Aleppo, Damascus, Jerusalem, Bagdad, 
Trebizond, Sinope, Kars, Beyrout, Scutari, Acre, 
&c. Extent, 1,400 miles by 900, or 450,000 
square miles, and population 16,250,000. It is 
rich in coal (along the Black Sea coast), iron, 
copper, silver, and lead. 

In Africa, Egypt is tributary to Turkey. Area, 
2,260,000 square miles; population, 16} millions 
(Egypt proper is about one-third only); and 
principal towns Cairo, Alexandria, Suez, Assouan, 
Damietta, &c. Tripoli and Fez are nominally 
tributaries, inasmuch as they acknowledge the 
Sultan as the head of the Moslems. Tunis is 
under France. 

The country of European Turkey is rather 
mountainous. Its productions, &c., are currants, 
figs, saffron, silk, drugs, and Wallachian sheep. 
The country of Asiatic Turkey is also moun- 
tainous, but intermingled with magnificent plains. 
Climate excellent, and the soil rich and fertile. 


OVERLAND ROUTES THROUGH 
ASIA, FROM CONSTANTINOPLE. 
ISKANDEROON, &c, 

The routes across Agra to Inpra, which we are 
about to describe, all terminate at the Persian 
Gulf. An extra map accompanies these routes. 

1, Syrian or Evrsratss Rovts.—From Iskan- 
deroon (Alexandretta), vid Antakia (Antioch), 
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Aleppo, and Hillah (Babylon), to Bussora.. It 


Husein, and Meshed Ali. 
2.—TicRis Rovrz.—From Constantinople, wé 


i 
| Mosul (near Nineveh), to Bagdad and Bussora. 


‘This {s partly in the direction of the Indo-Europeati 
Telegraph Line, opened March 1, 1865; and of a 
projected rail to India through Europe and Asia, 
vid a bridge over the Bosphorus. Part of the line 
is open to Ismidt, and is to be extended to Bag- 
hadad, It would be in connection with another 
projected line from Calcutta, through Thibet and 
China to Canton, &c, 

8, Transcavcastan RovrE.—From Odesea, vid 
the shores of the Crimea and Circassia, per steam, 
to Redut Kali; thence to Kutais and Gori to Tiflls 
(capital of Georgia) ; theace to Sultania and Koom 
(the holy city) to Bushire. This is the direct and 
shortest route from Tiflis to the Persian Gulf. 

4. Prstax Rovre.—Through the Crimea, across 
the Euxine Bosphorus; thence through the 
Chornimori (or Black Sea), Cossacks’ Country (on 
the banks of the River Kouban), through Circassia, 
to Tiflis, Tabreez, Teheran, Ispahan, and Shiraz,to 
Bushire, visiting the ruins of Persepolis on the way. 

All the above Routes were travelled over by 
the writer of this sketch, and may be relied on 
for their authenticity and general correctness. He 
has nevertheless availed himself of making a few 
extracts from the works of Rich, Ainsworth, 
Botta, Layard, Bonami, &c., to illustrate the 
new Routes in Persia, and by the Euphrates 
and the Tigris. He has also added useful infor- 
mation for the Eastern tourist, together with a 
list of necessaries indispensable in Asiatic travel, 
As the new Routes traverse the centre and the two 
sides of the old Assyrian empire, it necessarily 
follows that the sites of the cities of Nineveh, 
Babylon, and Persepolis must be taken into account 
in describing them, 


ADVICE TO TRAVELLERS INTEND- 
ING TO TAKE THE ASIATIC OVER- 
LAND ROUTES TO INDIA 
It is recommended to procure, before starting on 

the journey, efther an Arab or Turkish interpreter, 

a sort of dragomen, who must be acquainted 

with the countries and their languages, which the 

traveller intends proceeding to. 
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Lo making the selection, care should be taken to 
be guided by the advice of your Consul, who will 
examine his certificates, and conclude the agree- 
ment between the parties; in the East, Consuls 
are generally provided with a list of men always at 
their command, for the service of travellers. Con- 
stantinople, Alexandria, Cairo, Aleppo, Smyrna 
and Erzeroum are the best places to procure guides. 
On the fidelity and courage of these men your 
personal safety and comfort depends. Hé isen- 
gaged to accompany you to a certain point, and 
when his services are dispensed with, he expects a 
Saccheech, or present. Your Consul will instruct 
you also in money matters, and will give you let- 
ters of recommendation to merchants, or others, 
where there is no Consular establishment. These 
letters are indispensable, as they serve all the pur- 
poses ofa Consul for your immediate requirements; 
as, for instance, assuming the traveller to select 
the Tigris Route, and to leave Constantinople for 
Trebizond, Erzeroum, and Diarbekir to Mosul; 
arriving there, or at some other place, perhaps he 
meets with no Consular officers he thereupon 
looks up his letters of introduction from Constan- 
tinople, and, once presented, seeks the assistance 
of those to whom they are addressed. 

We will again suppose the traveller to be at 
Mosul, or, having chosen the Euphrates Route, 
to find himself at Aleppo. In the former case 
he has to apply to the governor for the service 
of a Kawass to accompany him to Bagdad; in 
that of the latter, his consul is there and takes 
the responsibility. A Kawass, being in some cases 
& soldier, his authority is the more respected. 
‘Within the jurisdiction of the pashalick of Mosul, 
his services if descending the Tigris, cease at 
Bagdad, at which place it is scarcely necessary 
to apply for another, unless it is intended to 
deviate from the direct Route to Bussora; in that 
ease, in a country peopled almost by wandering 
tribes, the more authority you show in your party 
the better, and itis at alltimes safer. 

From Iskanderoon on the one hand, and Tre- 
bizond on the other, horsesand mules must be hired 
from place to place, to Mosul or Aleppo, as the case 
may be. Should the traveller determine to continue 
his route on horseback, it would be advisable to 
purchase horses and mules at starting. The novelty 
of navigating the Euphrates or the Tigris, will, 
together with the expense of the former compared 


with that of the latter, determine in favour of the 
case and comfort of a boat, or araft,in preference 
to many hours passed on a jaded animal. The 
Consul at Aleppo will advise for the navigation of the 
Euphrates. 

Say the traveller arrives at Mosul; here, if he 
intend descending the Tigris by raft, he will dis- 
charge his horses and baggage mules, together 
with muleteers and the Kawass, who has accom. 
penied him from Constantinople or Trebizond ; 
after paying them according to agreement, he must 
be prepared to give them eacha small sum asapre- 
sent, the well-known “bachsheesh"; this is an 
eastern custom, and must not be neglected in the 
smallest transactions with the natives, 

You now make arrangements for descending the 
river to Bagdad, by boat or raft; the latter is con- 
structed of spars and planks of timber, bound 
together, and placed on inflated skins; it is covered 
with an awning, and supported by hoops,slmilar to 
our hooded carts in England, in which the traveller 
with the assistance of his travelling equipage, may 
be made very comfortable; two boatmen are indis-. 
pensable, and a third, if the raft be of a larger 
description, named kalike; two large oarsor paddles 
steer the raft: at sunset it is made faat to the skore 
for the night. If provisions be required, one of the 
boatmen, with the Kawass, goes to the nearest en- 
campment or village, where they can generally pro- 
cure eggs, chickens, a sheep or lamb, sheep or 
Goat's milk; other milk is out of the question, nor 
is there any butter; a sort of preserved curde 
is the only resemblance to cheese met with; the 
bread 1s a soddened cake of coarse barley- 
meal or millet flour; wheat flour is rarely met 
with beyond the towns. On arriving at Bagdad 
the timber of the raft is disposed of; the boatmen 
being then paid, find their way back to Mosul with 
the disinflated skins, 


THINGS INDISPENSABLE TO AN 
ASIATIC OVERLAND TOURIST. 


1 Camp bedstead. 


1 Camp (horsehair-stuffed) mattress and pillow. 
covered in leather, with strap attached for 
buckling {t up. 


1 Large (dressed) ox-hide, without the hair, for a 
tent carpet. 
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1 Mosquito curtain. 
12 Luggage straps, different sises. 


6 Foraging cords, with nooses at one end, each 15 
to 20 feet long. 


2 Leather or brown canvas bags, for provisions 
and cooking utensiJs, 


1 Ditto for soiled linen, &a. 
6 Towels. 
6 Ditto (coarse), for provisions. 


1 Officer's tent and pole. 
2 or more camp stools. 


1 Ditto tray table. 

1 Strap with brass hooks. 

2 Railway wrappers. 

1 Double-barrelled rifled gun. 

2 Revolvers, with belts, ammunition pouches, &c. 


1 Regulation, or other sword, supply of powder, 
ball, shot, &c, 


1 Travelling tin bath and cover. 


* 1 Tea canister, 2 wooden salt and pepper boxes to 
serew together. 


4 or more cups and saucers, 

6 Knives and forks and 1 large knife. 
6 Tea spoons and 4 soup speons. 

1 Woodman’s bill hook. 


3 Camp fire sticks (for cooking), spiked at ends, to 
‘act with hinge or swivel st top. 


1 Large well stuffed hunting saddle, 
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1 Hard and sharp bridle, the stirrups and bridle 


bit galvanised. 


‘Writing materials of all kinds. 
1 Strong useful pocket knife. 


Gaxvanizep Sugsr Ison Anricuxe. 
1 One gallon boiler, with tap and ring. 


1 Washhand basin. 


1 Water can (1$ gallon). 


1 One gallon boiler or saucepan. 
1 Ladle and 2 large cooking spoons. 
1 Teapot and 2 pint jugs. 
3 Basins—1} pint, 1 pint, and } pint. 
6 small and 2 large dinzer plates 
A sufficient quantity of the following articles, 
serves a journey of three or four months :— 


A small bottle of ammo- 
nia,which willbe found 
useful in case of & 
poisonous sting of any 
insect or reptile. 

Quinine. 

Tincture of rhubarb. 

Cockle’s pills. 

Soda water powders. 

Seidlitz powders. 

Lint and old linen. 

Dredge’sheal-all, 

Brandy. 

Medicated cotton. 

Tincture benzoin. 

3 yards of flannel. 

Prepared grosts. 


Mustard. 

Linseed meal. 

Diachylon plaister. 

Tea and sugar. 

Pepper and salt. 

Carbonate of soda. 

Essence of coffee. 

Prepared chocolate. 

Wax candles & matches, 

Ginger (powdered) and 
maccaroni, 

2 small hams & vinegar. 

8Ib. consommé, 1 jar of 
salt batter. 

1 bag captain’s biscuits 
(66.) 
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SKELETON ROUTE XVII. 


EUPHRATES ROUTE. 


CONSTANTINOPLE and the SYRIAN ROUTE, vid ISKANDEROON (or ALEXAN- 
DRETTA), in the LEVANT, down the EUPHRATES and TIGRIS, to 
BUSSORA in the PERSIAN GULF. 


OUTWARD. 
The French Messageries Steamer leaves Constantinople every other Wednesday, touching at 
Smyrna, Rhodes, and Iskanderoon (Alexandretta). 
The Russian Steam Navigation Company’s Steamer (cvery other Saturday) follows the 
same Route. 


French Messageries Steamer leaves Alexandria every other Monday, touching at Jaffa (for 
Jerusalem), Beyrout, Tripoli, Latakia, and Iskanderoon. 


The Austrian Lloyd Company every other Friday and Saturday. 


Distances and Route.—See Ronte 16. 


FIOMBEWARD. 


French Messageries Steamer leaves Iskanderoon (Alexandretta) every week, for Beyrout, Jaffa, 
Alexandria, and Marseilles. 

The Russian Company leaves Iskanderoon (Alexandretta) every other Friday, for Smyrna and 
Constantinople. 


——_— 
Fares, &¢.—See Bradshaw's Continental Guide. 


g 
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ROUTE XVII. 
SYRIAN ROUTE, TO BUSSORA, FROM 
ISKANDEROON. 


The starting place, Iskanderoon, or Alexan- 
dretta, lying to the north of Beyrout, may be 
reached by the Messageries and other steamers, 
either from Constantinople or Alexandria.—See 
Bradshaw's Continental Guide, and page 225. 

From Iskanderoon the distances to Bussora are 
as follow:— 

10 miles. 
22 
20 


[To Mosul, see (C) below.) 


Kalat Belis..-..... 
Hits by the Euphrates 
Bagdad.......csee 
Bussora, by the Tigris ., 


About 787 miles. 
(A)—From Iskanderoon, vi& Aleppo and the 
Desert, about 900 miles to Bussora, 
(B)—From Iskanderoon, vid Orfah, Diarbekir, 
Mosul, Bagdad, Hillah, to Bussora:— 
+ 279 miles. 


About 1,166 miles. 


(C)—From Aleppo to Mosul, vit Diarbekir, dis. 
tance about 400 miles, time in chapper khan 
(ie. by Post Horses), five or six days, thus:— 


Aleppo to 

AK Dejavin. Khan-iki Jorin. 
Chainurly. ‘Assiah. 
Changily. Mardin, 
‘Tillchalid. Harin. 
Ekigja. Shazr-el-Bordsh. 
Beredjik, or Belijik. Amudia. 

Sary. Nisibin. 
‘Derkit. ‘Ayna Aura, 
Haraseka Tchli Aga. 
Orfah, or Urfah, Rumeelat. 
Rag-el-Ain Tell-el-Hamza 
Garus. Tell-el-Hawa, 
Souverick, or Severck., | Avaned. 
‘Aralyn. Rogna. 

Guilix. Dubbia. 
DIAKBERIR. Ameidat. 

Kban Ajh Pine. ‘Mosul 
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ISKANDEROON (Alexandretta) 

Is a small Syrian town of mud buts, on a patch 
of sand, on the south side of a swampy Bay, 40 
miles by 20 miles, facing Cyprus (sce Bradshaw's 
Continental Guide). Population, about®,500. It 
forms the natural port of Aleppo, and was once & 
place of importance. Old Castle. Anchorage at 
Ayas, opposite, where boars and tortoises are 
found. To the west is Tarsus, the city of the 
Apostle Paul. Jesus, where Alexander defeated 
Darius, in view. Goods are forwarded bycamels to 
Aleppo or Bagdad. A camel caravan occupies six 
days, and mules occupy three days between this 
and Aleppo. Caravans from Damascus, vid Aleppo, 
to Constantinople occupy 40 days. Tatars riding 
po:t perform the journey in six days. The distance 
hence in a direct line to the Euphrates is 120 miles. 
Across the marsh to the Beilan Pass, or Syrian 
Gate, which rises 1,600 feet by easy gradients, on 
an old Roman road. In 3} hours we arrive at 


BEILAN, 

About 9 miles; the head of a district governed 
by a Pasha. Hither the inhabitants of Iskande- 
roon fly in the summer months for shelter from 
the noxious vapours near the sea. The town is 
built in terraces, of stone tiers, one above the 
other, over a ravine; a thousand little streams run 
from the mountains, and cool the atmosphere. 
‘The population is principally Syrians, who live 
by making butter, breeding sheep, goats, and 
poultry, to sell at Iskanderoon and to the shipping 
at that place. There is a Protestant Mission. 
Proceeding from this the road lies through the 
higher part of the town, and soon after the fertile 
plains of Antiock open on all sides, and remind us 
of the former frultfulness of the soil; here com. 
mence the encampments of the wandering Arabs 
of the plains of Mesopotamia. 

About five hours from Beilan we cross a marshy 
plain and the river Orontes, or Ass‘, overan ancient 
bridge, 10 the gate of 


ANTIOCH, 
Now called by the Turks Antakia. 
Exatisn Consut.—j. Doutk, Esq. 


This city, once so famous, was founded by 
Scleucus Nicanor on the dismemberment of the 


empire of Alexander, Here the ‘Disciples were frat 
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ealled Christians.” Itis now a miserable place, ex- 
tending four hundred yardsfromthe side oftheriver 
to the bottom of Mount Cassius, a rocky cone, onthe 
summit of which, and round the town, the Crusa- 
ders, during their possession of Syria, built a strong 
wall. Nothingnowremainsof itsancient grandeur 
exeept some stupendous causeways and massive 
gateways of hewn stone—one called Paul’s Gate 
(Bab Baulus), near St. John’s Church, which has 
an altar, given by Pio Nono, dedicated to St. Peter, 
Bishop of Antioch. There are also remains of 
Antiochus's Palace, and of Baths, and the Grotto 
of Daphne. The modern city occupies the left 
bank of the Orontes; the river is 200 feet wide, 
and the city is surrounded by walle enclosing 
& space of about a mile’in diameter; it does 
not include one-eighth part included by the old 
walls. Population of all creeds, 12,000. In the 
reign of Theodosius it contained 100,000 Christians 
alone. Gibbon says, “Antioch and Alexandria 
looked down with disdain on a crowd of dependent 
cities, and yielded reluctantly to the Romans.” 
It has suffered greatly from earthquakes in 1822 
and 1873. The latter one destroyed nearly half 
the town, killed 500 persons, and swallowed up 
or injured several buildings, including the Greek 
and Armenian Churches, Paul's Bridge, and a 
Roman Bridge. It extended up the Orontes and 
altered the character of Mount Cassius. A large 
species of eel is caught in the Orontes, and cured 
expressly for the Greeks; grapes are abundant, but 
the cultivation of the mulberry and the growth of 
silk are the staple branches of business. 

After some time, passing along the remains of an 
‘old causeway, we quit the ancient boundaries of 
Antioch. We now approach a delightful country, 
succession of richly cultivated fields and rolling 
hills, covered with grain and cotton, the latter 
abundant; olive and mulberry trees are every- 
where seen; quantities of game are observed, 
partridges in particular, plentiful; and arrive at 

Salkand.—This village is situated on an emi- 
mence; around it are well cultivated gardens. 
From hence we commence a hilly road, which 
continues for several miles, and terminates in the 
midst of some rugged mountains. Descending 
again, we traverse a defile to 

Arminac, surrounded by gardevs and fig planta- 
tions; from hence, after the first hour, we enter 
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a desolate plain, Nothing now fs seen as far as the 
eye carries ore but uninhabited and deserted 
villages. As we approach Aleppo, the country is 
level, and covered with small stones, which makes 
\t disagreeable for horses to travel over; within 
4 miles the city is seen to advantage, and the 
stranger is astonished at the magnitude and 
grandeur of its appearance; rising, as it does, from 
the bosom of the desert, with its ancient Castle in 
the centre of the city. Its turrets, minarets, and 
domes, variously interspersed with the flat and 
terraced roofs of the houses, added to its massive 
gates and elevated walls of stone, give it much 
dignity. The Tastle Hillis 200 feet high and about 
a mile round. 


ALEPPO- Telegraph Station, 


In connection with Damascus and with Diarbekir, 
on the Indo-European line. 

Having pretented our letters of introduction to 
4 merchant, we are speedily conducted to a house 
provided for our accommodation. 


Enouisu Consvn.—P. Henderson, Esq., the 
discoverer of remains at Carchemish, the Hittite 
capital (page 228). 


Banxers.—Gurunli and Co. 


‘The trade is about 4 millions a year. Money is 
2 to 3 per cent. per month. 


ALEPPO, now called Haleb, is the capital of a 
province, cr pashallck, of the same name, of con- 
siderable extent; and is in fact the metropolis of 
this part of Syria, standing 1,200 fect above sea, 


Population, 70,000. Inside the walls it presen(s. 
to view a mass of narrow streets and bazaars, and 
priscn-like houses, with some middling shops. In 
afew instances there are modern-paved streets and 
good footpaths. The houses are built of stone and 
flat-roofed, on the top of which the inhabitants 


sleep in the hot summer months. Gardens cover 
all the roofs; so that seen from above, the city is 
a succession of terraces, over which is spread rank 
and luxuriant vegetation, beneath which the inhabi- 
tants circulate. It is easy to walk from one end of 
the city to the other, over the streets and houses; 
there being woodéh ladders placed at the end of 
the terraces to enable the wanderer to travel from. 


one range(to another, 
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The Castle, on its artificial eminence in the 
centre of the city, which it overlooks, is approached 
by gates, having flanked towers, and a drawbridge 
over the ditch which surrounds it. Of 100 Mosques, 
that which fs most venerated is the Zacheriers. In 
front of each is a fore court, in which there isa foun- 
tain, There are also 50 musjids, or oratories, 12 
Turkish colleges, five courtsof justice, five governors’ 
palaces, 40 great Bazaars, 60 baths, 200 foantains, 
100 cafés, twe lunatic asylums, and 31 khans, occu- 
pied principally by Franks or foreigners. The envi- 
rons are productive of every kind of fruit and 
vegetable suitable to the climate; the gardens are 
12 miles long ; the city is supplied with good spring 
water from the village of Heylan, 8 miles distant, by 
an aqueduct built by the Empress Helena. Aleppo 
was under the dominion of the Romans for 700 
years. It gives name to a swelling called the 
& Aleppo button.” 


Having made our arrangements for conveyatice 
to the Euphrates, and for a boat with boatmen to be 
ready for usto descend that river at Kalat Belis, 
we leave this extraordinary city. For about 20 
miles from Aleppo we alternately traverse desert 
and cultivation, past many encampments of the 
Arab tribes, and numerous flocks. The whole 
country abounds in game and wild swine. The 
river is descried about 7 miles off, and is reached at 


Kalat Belis,—Here repose for the night, 
and make purchases of provisions for our journey 
down the Euphrates. We left this little town or 
village about sunset, and, with wind in our favour, 
descended the stream at the rate of 9 miles an 
hour. We passed 

Rakka about two o’clock in the morning. 
From Rakka to 

Deir occupied us about 10 hours, the distance 
about 65 miles. We stopped here for a few hours, 
during the hottest part of the day. 


Anah, distant from Deir about 120 miles, in 14 
hours, It was 12 o’clock at noon, and, the 
heat being very oppressive, we went on shore here 
and procured refreshment; the mutton and 
fowl were excellent ; we tasted some excellent fish 
also, and, although the cooking was questionable, 
yet, from the civility and the low charges, we 
‘were well satisfied. Our boatmen were inclined 
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his authority, and we again resumed our places in 
our swift craft at sunset. From hence to 


Hit we did not stop anywhere, and arrived 
there in about 12 hours, distance about 80 miles. 
For information on Hit, and journey from thence 
to Bagdad and back to Hillah; see Tigris Route 
to Bussora, Route 18, following. From here a 
canal made by Nebuchadnezzar has been traced to 
the Persian Gulf, about 400 miles. 


From Aleppo to Diarbekir and Mosul (sce 
Pages 226, 238, and 282), the route passes a trecleas 
country, abounding in flocks of sheep and goats, to 
Beridchick, or Beridjik (95 miles), on the Eu- 
phrates; hence, across Mesopotamia, to Tcharmelik 
and Orfah or Urfah, a stone-built town, the 
ancient Edessa, the birthplace of Abraham, and 
head of a Christian kingdom, in the country 
of Harran, 2,700 feet above sca; having a popula- 
tion of 50,000, a resident French Vice-Consul, 
an old castle, a mosque, &. Jerablus (Hiera- 
polis), the ancient Carchemish, is 16 miles south of 
Berldjik, and is identified as the old capital of the 
Hittites, whose empire took in Syria and Asia 
Minor, Rag-el-Ain, a picturesque place, 2,000 
feet above sea. Hence to Souverick, 2,400 feet 
above sea; then over the Karadja Dagh range 
(00 feet high) to Kooshdoghan; and so to 
Diarbekir, on the Tigris. 


‘Taking the opinions of the pioneers of overland 
travel from England, through Syria and Mesopo- 
tamia to India, it is a matter of astonishment that 
the known enterprise of our English eapkalistshave 
not been aroused from the apathy which attaches 
to the question of a 


RAILWAY IN THE EUPHRATES 
VALLEY, 


Now traversed by the Indo-European Telegraph. 
Twenty years before the charter was granted to the 
late East India Company, the Turkey Company 
dispatched intelligent men to India, vié Syria and 
‘Mesopotamis, to acquire information for more 
extended enterprises with these countries and 
India. These gentlemen, Messrr. Newbury, Storey, 
Leeds, and Fitch, recommended the Euphrates 
Valley, as being the one by which the greatest dis- 


patch could be obtained between the Mediterranean 


to stay here for the night, but our kawass enforced | and jhe Persian Gulf, from Iskanderoon, wd Aleppo, 
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to Bussora. This took place in 1766; Major Taylor 
performed the same journey in 1796. Mr. Jackson 
followed in 1799; and, since that period,a host of 
travellers have been over the same ground, all of 
whom speak in favour of this route as the best for 
speedy communication between England and India. 

In our day, and very lately too, competent men 
under government surveyed the Mediterranean 
coast of Syria, and gave it as their opinion that 
little 1£ any impediment existed forthe construc- 
tion of a harbour at the estuary of the Orontes; 
which the Turkish Government agreed to com- 
mence, simultaneously with the railway. This 
harbour, connected by means of the railway to 
Bussors, at the head of the Persian Gulf, would be 
@ first-rate strategical position ; and the line of the 
Euphrates Valley Rail, in addition to its political 
advantages, would powerfully promote the com. 
merce and civilisation of the world at large. The 
Route was first practically opened by the late 
General Chesney, who, about 1830-5, took a steamer 
in pieces from Iskanderoon, across Syria, to the 
Euphrates; put them together on the river, and 
thus reached Bombay. Our new political relations 
with Turkey, and the acquisition of Cyprus, give 
@ peculiar importance to this projected railway 
route, which seems to be the most feasible on 
military and commercial grounds. The first’ 
section from Iskanderoon to the Euphrates, about 
one-sixth of the whole, is hilly; the restis along 
and easy decline to the Persian Gulf. Ten millions 
sterling is the estimated cost of the 850 miles from 
Iskanderoon to the Gulf. Some authorities recoms 
mend Ayas, opposite Iskanderoon, as a better point 
of departure. 


It was announced in 1875 that the line from 
Constantinople to Ismidt, was to be continued 
through Asla Minor to Baghdad, at the expense of 
the Sultan, who promised a sum of £400,000 a 
year for this object. A direct rail from England 


to India would be about 3,500 miles Jong, or 
about 700 miles shorter than by the Red Sea, 
making the time four days, at 35 miles an how 

Against the authorities who favour this pro- 
jected route we may oppose the opinions of othors; 
for instance, of Mr. W. S. Blunt, an experienced, 
traveller In this quarter.—(See Lady Anne Blunt's 
Pilgrimage to Nejd.) He thinks the scheme to be 
utterly unsound, and based upon ignorance of facts., 
Only four days from London would be saved, 
The line would pass through the bad Governments 
of Turkey and Persia, over much uncultivated: 
land, chiefly pasture and desert, with few in- 
habitants. It would be of little use to officials. 
The Persian Gulf is unhealthy. The Euphrates. 
and Tigris were never rich cor.’ districts. Babylon: 
depended on its great irrigation works, which 
could not be carried on now. 

Disraxces —1. Palmyra Route. — Tripoli 
(above Beyrout) to Homs, Palmyra, Hit, Seg- 
lawich, and Bagdad, 555 miles; of which 420 aro. 
desert or pastoral, without water, fuel, or traffic. 
Homs is the only town. 

2. Euphrates Valley Route.—Lattakia, or 
Alexandretta,to Aleppo, Deyr, Abu Canal, Hit, 
Seglawich, Bagdad, 625 miles; of which 390 are 
desert or pastoral. Aleppo is the only large town" 

8. Mesopotamia or Tigris Valley.—Alex- 
andretta to Aleppo, Orfa, Mardin, Mosul, Bagdad, 
700 miles; of which 230 are pastoral, with no 
desert, and some large towns, 

4. Bagdad to Persian Gulf—Bagdad to 
Queyt, Kerbela, Meshhed All, Suk-esh-Shiock, 
Bussora, 400 to 460 milea. 

5. Or, Bagdad to Bushire—via Dizful, 
Shustar, Ram Hormuz, Dilam, and Bushire—570 
miles; across six large rivers, but past several 
towns on a trading route. (See Memorandum in, 
Lady Anne Blunt's work as above.) 
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CONSTANTINOPLE and the BLACK SEA ROUTE to SINOPE, TREBIZOND, 
ERZEROUM, MOSUL (or NINEVEH), BAGHDAD, and BUSSORA, 
in the PERSIAN GULF. 


OUTWARD. 
French Messageries Steamer leaves Constantinople weekly, for Sinope and Trebizond. 
Austrian Lloyd Steamer leaves Constantinople every other Friday, for Samsoon and Trebizond. 


Russian Company’s Steamer leaves Constantinople every Sunday at 4 p.m, for Trebizond, 
Batoum, Poti, é&c. 


Distances.—Constantinople to Trebizond by sea; thence by Erzeroum to Mosul (Nineveh), 700 
miles; thence by the Tigris to Bagdad, 200 miles, and Bussora, 260 miles, Total, 2,160 miles. 
Constantinople to Diarbekir, 790 miles; Mosul, 220 miles; Baghdad, 200 miles; Hillah, 50 
miles, Hillah by the Euphrates to Bussora, 415 miles. Total, 1,675 miles. 


HOMEWARD. 


The Prench Messageries and other Steamers leave Trebizond for Constantinople weekly.—See 
Bradshaw's Continental Guide. 


ROUTE XVIII. 
CONSTANTINOPLE TO SINOPE AND TRE- 
BIZOND, IN THE BLACK SEA, AND 
THENCE TO BUSSORA, BY THE TIGRIS 
- ROUTE, 


For Constantinople, see Route 16. 
by steamer to 


‘FREBIZOND-~ Telegraph Station, 
In Asiatic Turkey. 

The ancient Zrapezium, which Xenophon and 
the Ten Thousand came to in their famous Retreat. 

Population, about 32,000. 

Exoisa Conxsuu.—A. Biliotti, Esq. 

‘The walls of this city have six gates; the suburbs 
of the town formed, at one time, part of the ancient 
city. The modern city has a very agreeable aspect, 
white houses, with their red tops peeping out from 
a forest of green foliage; some, of the streets are 
paved; the lower part of the city descends towards 
the sea, closely resemb!ing a European seaport. 

There are eighteen large Mosques ; ten Greek and 
Catholic Churches; seven or eight markets, those 
pleturesque khans of the east; five public baths. 
A beautiful aqueduct, raised on arches, crosses the 
valley which separates the city from its suburbs, 
and bestows equally on bothits cool and refreshing 
waters. There is o large Genoese building still 
existing, called the Bizestein ; the mostremarkable 
structure, however, is theChurch of Saint Sophia; 
it Is of small dimensions, built of hewn stone, in 
the form of a cross, lighted by a cupola supported 
by four murble pillars; the principal entrance is 
adorned with four white marb‘ce Corinthian columns ; 
the Roman eagle is conspicuous over the gate. There 
are many interesting and beautiful spots in the 
vicinity. In 1461,Mahomet the Second took pos- 
session of Trebizond. It was at that perlod 
celebrated for its manufucture of sword blades, 
which, from its situation in the neighbourhood of 
mountains1ich in mines of iron, became the central 
armoury of the Sultans of Stambul. 


BIABURT, 
An old and irregularly-built town, situated on the 
incline ef a beautiful plain, surrounded by moun- 
tains, rich in mineral ore. The celebrated copper 
mines of Argonaare not far distant from the town; 
there is s considerable traffic carried on here in 
tobacco from Bitlis, 


Thence 


ROUTS 18.—1REBIZOND—BIABURT—ERZEROUM—BITLIS. 
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ERZEROUM—Telegraph Station. 


The ancient capital of Armenia, in Koordistan, 
Asiatic Turkey, near the head of the Euphrates, 
5,800 feet above sea, 

Population, about 60,000, 

EnGtise Consvut.—Major Everett. 


An ancient irregularly-built city, the streets 
narrow, dirty, and ill-paved; tbe Citadel is about 
the centre of the town, which is (ss is the case with 
most large towns in Turkey) walledin. There are 
seventy mosques, minarets, and towers throughout 
the city, which is animated, and thestreets tbronged 
and noisy from the constant passing and re-passing 
of caravans, and travellers on their way to and from 
the capital. Thisis the passage where merchan- 
dise centres on the way to Constantinople, from 
Persia, Circassia, Georgia, and Bagdad, vid Mosul. 
A rail isprojected across Asia Minor from Erzeroum 
to Diarbekir and Mersina, on the coast. 

Mush, or Moosh, # confused mass of buildings, 
tortuous streets, and bazaars, shops open to 
the street, in which all kinds of trades are 
carried on; those in leather and copper utensils 
predominate. The population consists of about 
700 Mahomedan, ad 500 Armenian families. The 
vale of Mush is cultivated in grain and tobacco. 
Caravans pass here on their way from Aleppo to 
Trebizond. The woollen and cotton fabrics sold 
here come from the former. 


BITLIS, 


On the south side of the Lake of, and directly oppo- 
site to, Van, is a very considerable town, and well 
peopled by Turkish Koords and Armenians; most 
of the latter are merchants. The scenery of the 
environs and surrounding country is very grand 
and imposing. The tall range of mountains, 
dividing Koordistan from Persia, is seen in the 
distance; the beautiful shores of the lake, covered 
with bright verdure, and all around rich valleys 
and plains, pastured by flocks of sheep and 
cattle, are imposing and agreeable objects to 
the traveller. The tobacco of Bitlis is esteemed 
about the best grown in the Turkish dominione. 
‘The lead mines in the mountains, together with the 
quantity of tobacco grown throughout the country, 
afford employment to an industrious and frugri 
population. 
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MOSUL, MOOSSUL, or MOUSSUL. 
A Telegraph Station on the Indo-European line 
in Asiatic Turkey, in Mesopotamia. 

Population, 40,000. 


H.B.M.'s Vice-Congor.—W. 8. Richards, Esq. 

Pleasantly situated on a declivity on the right 
bank of the Tigris, the otfepring of Nineveh, it may 
beanid; for the city and stone bridge over the river 
are chiefly constructed of stones and materials dug 
from the ruins on the opposite side. It is large, con- 
taining many handeome buildings, exclusive of the 
numerous mosques, minarets, and hummume, or 
public baths, all of which are built of stone, as well 
asthe walls, The women, principally Koords, go 
abroad unveiled. The bazaars are well stocked, and 
the saddlery and trappings for horses good. Silk 
earpotings, with flowers worked in them, edgings, 
braid, and’ other silk trimmings are manufactured 
here. Here mustins were first made, as Marco Polo 
notes; but they were really cloths of gold and silk. 
‘There is a considerabls commerce in the manufac- 
ture of iron and copper, much of which descends 
the Tigris, on its way to Bagdad and Buasora. The 
Judi range to the north-east constitutes, says Sir H. 
Rawlinson, the true Ararat of the Delage, over- 
looking the Tigris. (See Mosul to Constanti- 
nople by land, in Route 18a, following.) 


NINEVEE. 


‘Far away (says Rich); a thousand milesfrom 
the highways of modern commerce and the tracks 
of ordinary travel, lay a city buried In the sandy 
earth of a half desert Turkish prevince, with uo 
certain trace of its place of sepuichre. Vague tra- 

itions said it was hidden somewhere nest the 
Tigris; but for above a thousand yearsits known 
existence in the world was a mere name—e word. 
‘That name suggested the idea of an ancient capi- 
tal, of fabulous splendour and magnitude, a congre- 
gation of palaces and other dwellings, encompassed 
by walls and ramparts, vast but scarcely real.”” 

‘More than two thousand years had it thus Jain in 
its unknown grave, when Botta, a French savant 
and @ wandering scholar, searching about here, 
revealed once more to an astonished and curious 
world the temples, the palaces, the idols, the 
Yepresentations of war, and the triumphsof peaceful 
art. of the ancient Awsyrians—the Nineveh of 
Scripture, and of the oldest historians; the twin 
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sister of Babylon. The area of Nineveh is ascer- 
tained to be 216square miles, The Assyrian 
reeords assert the number of 36 kings who reigned 
in Nineveh, on the banks of the Tigris, before what 
must now be considered the beginning of the 
Assyrian history. The last of these was Sar- 
danapalus, whose throne was overturned by an 
Invasion of the Medes, who were separated from the 
kingdom of Nineveh by the mountains of Koor- 
distan, Arbacesled his army across the mountains, 
and made himself King of Assyria, 3.0. 804. 


The researches of Botts and Layard clearly show 
that Mosul, with its bridge across the Tigris, has 
been built with materiel found in its immediate 
vicinity, and from several villages extending up the 
Tigris, 20 miles from Mosul, taking the line of the 
left bank of the river for this distance, and within 
an almost circle, the following modern names 
occur:—Rabban Hormits, Khorsabad, Nebbi Yonus 
(Tomb of Jonas), Kouyunjik, Karmales, Awagee, 
and Nimroud. The position of Mosul, on the right 
beak of the Tigris, is near to Keuyunjik, the princi- 
pal palace of the Assyrian kings. Here Bottacom- 
menced his researches in 1842, which occupied two - 
years of excessive labour snd anxiety of mind. In 
1844, Botta closed his operations at Khorsabad (the 
palace of which was built by Shalmanezar),and had 
to encounter many obstacles in transporting his 
valuable collection of sculptures to Mosul, a distance 
of 12 miles, in consequence of their weight, the 
want of better conveyance, and the state of the 
roads. At the end of the year 1846, the fruits of 
Botta’s labours were safely landed in the Louvre, 
being the first Assyrian antiquities that had ever 
beea brought te Europe. 

The celebrated dyke of solid masonry proceeded 
from Khorsabad down the Tigris, 28 or 30 miles 
ina direct line south, and 12 miles east; below 
Nineveh is the dyke called Zikra-l-awaz (or 
Nimrond), which crosses the bed of the river; 
7 mites lower there is another dyke, called Zikra 
Ismail; 2} miles south-east from Zikra-l-awaz 
are the ruins of Nimroud (or Arthur) they are 
about 4 miles in circumference. 


Layard had already pursued his researches in 
Persia and Kusistan, or Khozistan, having visited 
Susaa, the supposed site of Susa (see Map accom- 
panying Tigris and Euphrates Routes), of the 
ancient géographers.| In 1840, in company with 
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Mr. Ainsworth and others, he made a trip from 
the latter town to the Mound of Kaleh Shergat, or 
Bhogat, distant 40 miles due south from Nimroud, 
Delow Mosul, and situated on the right bank of 
the Tigris. 

Kaleh Shergat (seo Map of Tigris and Euphra- 
tes Routes), possibly the ancient city of Calah, 
Situated in an extensive and beautiful meadow, 
1s well wooded, and watered by a small tributary 
to the Tigris; it is washed by the noble river 
itself, and backed by the rocky range of Jebel 
Khanakah. The Mound, 60 feet high, and on the 
west side a thousand yards in extent, Is con: 
structed with sun-dried bricks. Ainsworth, 
speaking of this Mound, says, “the appear- 
rance of the mass of construction now before us 
filled me with wonder. On the plain of Babylonia 
to build a hill has a meaning, but there was a 
strange adherence to an antique custom in thus 
piling brick upon brick without regard to the cost 
and value of labour.” The Mouod measures in 
total circumference 4,685 yards, and is chiefly a 
mass of rabble aod ruins, in which fragments of 
sepulchrsl urns layembedded—such arethe remains 
of Kaleh Shergat. 


Inthe summer of 1842, Layard Is found at Mosul, 
in the neighbourhood of the spot which now 
formed the one chief object of his thoughts. It was 
at this period he met with Botta, whose successes at 
Khorsabad and Kouyunjikstill further strengthened 
Layard’s desire to follow out his scheme of Investi- 
gations on the Tigris, Armed with authority 
direct from the Sultan, and with sufficient means 
at his command to proceed in his researches, 
me again resumed his arduous work, enduring 
many difficulties and annoyances arising from the 
superstitions of the natives, the extortion of some, 
and the bad faith of others; he at last surmounted 
all obstacles, and the world can now attest hie 
ultimate success and triumph, the proofs of 
which adorn the courts and walls of the British 
Museum, numbering 71 pieces of sculpture from 
Mimroud, besides numerous tablets cf inseriptions 
and fregments of painted bricks, together with an 
obetisk in binck marble, 6 feet 6 inches high, 
wad a sttting statue in basalt from Kala Shergat. 
‘See Sir A. Laynrd’s “Nineveh and its Remains, 
(1645-7),” and his “Nineveh and Babylon 
(1849.61).” Farther researches were made, 1878, 
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by the late Mr. George Smith, of the British 
Museum, at the cost of the Daily Telegraph 
newspaper; when many objects now in the British 
Museum were discovered. Most of them have 
been found in the South-west Palace of Sennach- 
erib’s time; and at Kouywnjit where they were 
collected by Assurbantpal (or Sardanapalus). 
About 1,400 cuneiform inscriptions and terra cotta 
records of the same king were found here by Mr. 
Rassam. At Balwat, or Ballawat, he found a 
cedar-wood house 20ft. high, covered with bronze 
plates, celebrating, in Syriac, the campaign of 
‘Assurbanipal, 885-60 B.c. A bronze Gate records 
the taking of Bhazag (now Azaz, or Anzaz), near 
the river Aprie, by Shalmanesar, B.c, 854. 


Proceeding from this by land to Bagdad, there is 
little to call forth the attention of the traveller in 
passing the towns and villages met with. 


[If the river be descended, the only place of con- 
sequence between Mosul and Hagdad is Zekrit, 
an old town, about 100 miles from Mosul, on the 
“plain of Dura,” the birthplace of Saladin, 1137. 
The Ten Thousand retreated this way, after the 
battle of Cunaxa, and turned north to Trebizond. 
A tall white tower, a Mussulman tomb, on the 
distant plain, is said to mark the spot where Nebu- 
chadnezzar set up the Golden Image. Further 
down the river, 50 miles, a tower, 200 fect high, 
| stands on the site of Samarrah, or Samara. Here- 
abouts the Romans were defeated, a.n. 363, by 
Sapor, King of Persia, when Julian, the Apostate, 
was killed, and Jovian elected Emperor.] 


. Onleaving Mosul, we traverse an extensive and 
well-cultivated plain, the chain of mountains on 
| our left, the Tigrison our right. Passseveral moun- 
tain streams, and come to the River Zarp; here 
cross on a raft to K1LLEK; proceed through a suc- 
cession of rich meadows to ANKAVA, The jackal, 
hyena, and wolf are frequently seen, and naphtha 
or petroleam springs occur in the neighbouring 
bills. In summer the hot winds are dangerous, 
particularly the samiel winds, which fortunately 
only last a few hours at a time. On leaving 
the town, pase extensive ruins of the town and 
castle of Erbil, the ancient 


Arbela, near which Alexander finally defeated 


Dartus Codomasnus, 2.0, 330. Population, 12,008. 
Then, to 
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Altan Kupree, or Altan Kapri, 2 large 
and popnious town, built on an island formed 
by the Ralton, or Little Zab. The river is crossed 
by astone bridge of great antiquity, of one arch, 
and very steep to the crown; and falls into the 
Tigris. The surrounding country is well cultivated 
in grain and vegetables. The natives are nearly 
all Koords or Kurds, to whose depredations the 
caravans are exposed. 

The average travelling may be calculated at 4 
to 5 miles an hour on horseback. As we pro- 
ceed, quantities of game appear; the scenery 
Decomes hilly and diversified. Kirkook popula- 
tlon, 20,000). Zepluand, a:d Taook are towns, 
surrounded by mud walls for the protection of the 
flocks from wild animals. The wife of the Pasha 
of Kirkook was an Englishwoman. The Koords 
drive their flocks into their encampments or 
villages every night, about sunset, issuing again 
for pasturage at daybreak. 

Kourrer.—Mutton, poultry, and kid here are 
excellent. Issuing from the village, cross the 
Narin over astone bridge; country wild and pic- 
turesque high mountains on the left, with rich 
verdare on their slopes. 

Kareatapa.—The house tops in these parts 
appear to be inhabited by storks, they are s0 
numerous. It is quite amusing to see the ingenuity 
they display in catching fsh. After passing @ 
chain of mountains, we come to several clear 
streams abounding in turtle. 

ApaxacuE.—We now meet with signs of a more 
populated country, the natives having a mixture of, 
Tarks and Armenians among them. We pass 
Deeal, Hope, and Massabas, all villages well popu- 
lated. 

Occasionally parties of the natives will be met 
with on horseback ; they are generally all armed 
with pistol, lance, and along-barrelled matcblock 
slung over their shoulder. The traveller is now 
in the Pashalick of Bagdad, and reaches 

YAngrA, a considerable village. Arabs areseen 
on their way to and from the city, mounted on beau- 
tiful Arabian horses. Having crossed the Tigris 
on a raft, you enter 


BAGDAD, or BAGHDAD, 
A Telegraph Station,on the Indo-European line, 
in Asiatic Turkey. Telegrams to Diarbekir, Con- 
stantinople, England; to Bussora and India; and 
to Teheran, Tiflis, and Russia. 
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Population, about 65,0C0. 

Enoiisa Consut-Gex.—T. J. C. Plowden, Esq. 

Banx.—A. Hector and Co., London and Bagdad. 

Tramway, 8 miles long to Kasmain; always 
crowded, and pays well. 

Srgamens.—The Euphratesand TigrisCompany’s 
Steamers (agents, Messrs. Lynch), carrying mails 
in connection with the British Indta Company, leave 
Baghdad weekly for Bussorah (500 miles), on the 
arrival of the Damascus mail from England, passing 
Kut Dufas and Ezra’s Tomb. Fares to Bussora, 
down the river, Ist class, 40 kerans (2} kerans=3 
rupec=2s.); from Bussora, up the river, the fare Is 
nearly double. It does not include living. 12 okes 
(2flb. each) of Inggage are allowed. British India 
Service to London every two weeks. 

For the Home Trip from Baghdad there are three 
routes:— 1st, by camel across the desert to Damascus, 
12 te 16 days; thence to Beyrout on the Mediter- 
ranean, 3 days, 620 miles in all. nd, to Kirkook, 
Mosul, Nineveh, Mardin, Diarbekir, Orfab, 
Aleppo, Antioch, to Alexandretta, on the Mediter- 
ranean, 900 miles. 8rd, to Diarbekir, thence to 
Karput, Sivas, Tokah, and Samsoon, on the Black 
Sea, 1,100 miles; a mountain road, blocked with 
snow from December to March. To the Caspian 
vid Kermanshah, Hamadan, and Teheran. The 
Caravans with merchandise sometimes consist of 
about 2,000 camels, 3,000 asses and mules, and 
about 1,000 horses, accompanied by people of almost 
every calling, all more or less armed,and numbering 
about 2,000 persons. 

Bagdad Is a large city, the old seat of the good 
Haroun-er-Reshed (or al-Raschid) and other 
Caliphs of the Arabian line, whose rule took in the 
Euphrates, Syria, and Egypt. It extends along 
the eastern bank of the Tigris for 3 miles; making, 
with the length of the walls from the river, 
about 2 miles, an oblong square. It stands near 
the site of Seleucia and Ctesiphon; and consists 
of sun-dried brick houses, in narrow unpaved 
dirty streets. Many domes and minarets are 
of blue porcelain, Some public buildings are 
constructed of hewn stone, and have a handsome 
appearance. The bazaar is extensive; the Arme- 

nians are the principal merchants, There is con- 
siderable trade between this place, Mosul, and 
Bussora, in timber, metals, and ores. Copper 


comes from Mugul in cakes of Gincheslong and 
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2 inches thick. Rafts of timber descend the 
Tigris also, and arc certain of a market at Bagdad 
aud Bussora. The habitations tn both cities are 
supplied principally from Mosul. The streets are 
narrow. Scorpions and tarantulas,are the noxious 
insects. To the eastward, along the banks of the 
river, there are gardeus, extending for about 4 
miles, and many country houses of the inhabitants 
without the walls. 

The city is well supplied with fruit and vegetables 
from the opposite shores of the river. In 1831 
Bagdad was visited by the Plague, when it lost 
more than two-thirds of its population. On one 
day the mortality rose to 4,000. Before the 
plague was ended, the city was inundated by an 
overflow of the Tigris, which undermined a part 
of the walls, and in asingle day destroyed 7,000 
houses. Both rivers are apt to burst their banks, 
and overflow the country, forming large inland 
lakes. Good engineering is required to clear the 
channels, especially as the Euphrates is gradually 
silting up. The rivers are nearly on a level, and 
united here gnd there by cross cuts. 

Tu the south-west of Bagdad is Aboo-Lubba, 
the site of Sippara, a very ancient seat of Baby- 
lonian sun-worship, of which remains were brought 
home by Mr. Rassam, 

From Bagdad to Bussora (now done by steamer) 
occupies, on horseback about three to five days. 
Deaceni the Tigris in a kiraffe till the River Hie is 
reached, thence by that river to the Euphrates at 
Assanizg, thence by the Euphrates to Bussora. 
From Bagdad across country to Hit, on the 
Euphrates (page 228), occupies on horseback about 
two-and-a-half to three days—distance 75 to 80 
miles; from Hit by the Syrian Desert to Damas- 
cus, 480 miles, 20 days by caravan, and five days 
by chappar khan, or post travelling, on horseback. 
Hit is a bustling little place, the centre of the 
caravan routes from Damascus, Aleppo, and Con- 
stantinople, to Bagdad on the other side, and Bus- 
sora on this side the river. The inhabitants trade 
in salt and bitumen, which are found in the 
neighbourhood. Boat building is carried on here 
also; the river is 400 yards wide. Hit is the sup- 
posed Js of Herodotus, 


From Bagdad, on the Tigris, to Hillah (Babylon 
ruins), on the Euphrates, occupies about three- 


and-a-half days, on horseback, across the Plain of| 
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Babylon, part of the Biblical Mesopotamia, oF 
“Country between the Rivers.” It presents a vari- 
ety of soil and surface produce, many placeshaving 
a desert aspect; the majority is of rich pasture, 
and there is much alluvial soil. The first day to 
Awazekhan, the resting-place. The second day 
to Khan Secundicia; andthirdday, Khan Mahewil 
or Hillah, passing the Mujillee, two hours distant 
from Hillah, Onions and truffies are plentiful. 


Hillah is merely a town of passage, at 
which the caravans on the one hand, and the 
different craft navigating the Euphrates on the 
other, pass. Before the plague of 1831, the popu- 
lation. amounted to about 10,000; at the present 
time it is about half that amount. It suffered 
again from the plague of 1874-5, The town is 
built principally of bricks found in the ruins of 
Babylon. Near it were found the clay tablets of 
a bank (“+ Egibi & Co." of the time of Sennacherib 
700 B.c.; with records of five generations of the 
firm down to Darius, now in the British Museum. 
To the north-west is Meshed Hussein, or Ker- 
bela, aholy Mohammedan city (population,16,000), 
among palm gardens, visited annually by 120,000 
pilgrims. Another city, called Nejef, or Meshed. 
Ali, is farther down in a desert, on the site 
of an artificial lake. It is surrounded by fire 
high old walls and round towers; in the middle 
is a great Mosque, with conspicuous gilt cupolas 
and minarets; the front covered with gold and 
mosaic. Tombs of pilgrims are scen everywhere; 
they come here to die, or their embalmed bodies 
are sent hither for interment. Burial fees are the 
chief business of the place. The Mouchtahid, oy 
head of the Moslem clergy, resides here. Husein 
and Ali are the Prophet's grandsons. 


Hillah is entered from the Baghdad side by 


crossing the river over a bridge of boats; the 
Euphrates is about 400 yards wide here. 


RUINS OF BABYLON. 


The four cities which are recorded in Scripture 
to have been founded by Nimroud, Babel, Erich, 
Accad, and Calneh, were all in the Land of Shinar, 
the southern part of Mesopotamia. 

The rnins near Hillah are still called by the 
Arabs, Babel. According to General Chesney, 43 
miles north and 20 miles west of Bridge of Hillah 
is the Mugillibeh,| near which are the remains 
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of Kasr, with the hanging gardens; and 6 miles | 
from Hillah is Birs Nimroud (supposed to be the | 
temple of Belus, which Herodotus mentions), | 
separated from the palace by the river. The ruins 

of Erich are supposed to lie to the south-east of 
Babylon; it is now cailed Wertha. The rains of 
Accad are situated on the north, Calneh is on 

the banks of the Tigris, 18 mites below Bagdad. 


Of the mounds and ruins now existing, the first 
and most important is the Birs-Nimroud, 
which, if not originally distinct from Babylon itself 
appears to have been the first to have been | 
separated from it. Its elevation at the south-east 
corner is ¢4 feet. To the south of it is the Mugil- 
libeh, only 28 feet high. Beyond these again is 
the mound, Amram-Ion-Ali, having an elevation 
of 23 feet. The Kasr, or palace, or Tower of | 
Babel, is a mound of about 2,100 feet in length | 
and breadth, and from the sculptures, inscribed 
bricks, and glazed and coloured tiles found 
there, it is generally regarded as the site of 
the large palace, celebrated for its hanging 
gardens, The Amram-Ibn-Ali has been identified 
with the western palace. These three groups of 
mounds were all enclosed by ridges and mounds of 
camparts, forming twolines of defence in the shape 
of a triangle, of which the Mugillibeh was one 
solid angle; the other beyond Amram ; and the 
third to the east. The fourth quarter is marked in 
its central spaco by the mound, Al-Hamur, an 
isolated eminence, 44 feet high, with a ruin on the 
summit 8 feet high. It {s said that, in the time of 
Alexander, antique monuments abounded in the 
Lumlum marshes, which are 76 miles south of 
Babylon; glazed earthenware coffins have been 
found in some of the existing mounds. Beyond 
Sarat, and below Kut-Amarah, or Amara (popu- 
lation 5,000), are the ruins of s bridge of masonry 
over the Tigris, which bridge was probably on the 
line of road attributed to Semiramis. At Teib the 
road joins a causeway of considerable length, and 
it possibly terminated at or near Tel-Heimar. From 
Birs-Nimroud, the Tomb of Exekiel 1s seen, to 
which the Jews come on pilgrimage. 

As the Persian empire grew out of the ruins of | 


the Assyrian empire, and Persepolis, the capital of 
that empire, succeeded to those of Aesyria, itis to 


Persepolis (see Persian Route) we should naturally 
turn for the architecture of its predecessors, and, 
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fortunately, the rains of Persepolis consist of those 
parts of the buildings which have disappeared 
from the remains in Assyria. 


Thearea of Babylon wss 225 square miles. With 
the fall of Nineveh theompire of Assyria fell; hence- 
forward it merged into Babylon, and the seat of 
power passed away, finally, from the Tigris to the 
Euphrates. Cyrus took Babylon, 3.0. 638; from 
this date Babylon became subject to Persian power. 
Subsequent history tells us how Babylon fell under 
the sway of Alexander, who died in that city of 
fever, B.c. 828, Babylon succumbed to the Romans, 
became a mere fragment of that empire,ultimately 
shared the fate of Nineveh, and sank beneath the 
very surface of the earth. 


From hence to Bussora, by steamer, will occupy 
from two-and-a half to three days, passing Alex- 
ander's Bridge (a ruin); the Tomb of Ezra, to 
which the Jews come; to Kurnah, where the 
rivers Euphrates and Tigris unite in onefine stream: 
called Shat-el-Arab. It is 40 miles from Bussora, 
140 miles fromthe bar inthe Persiangulf. Maghil 
isa repairing dock for the steamers, 5 miles from 
Bussora. By land the journey is tedious, oceupy- 
ing by caravan ten days, and by chappar khan, or 
post horse travelling, four to fivedays. Diwaniyeh 
is ahalting.place, Lumlum, Suk-e-Shinkh, Shaini, 
Medana, and Kurnah are also the halting-places 
for passage boats, caravans, or chappar khans, The 
Shat-el-Arab at Kurnah is about 600 yards wide, 
and is under the influence of the tides; it occupies 
24 hours by boat from Suk-e-Shinkh to Bussora, 
and six hours from Kurmah by the same con- 
veyance. At Maghil the river is a mile wide. 


Kurnah is supposed, by speculative philosophers, 
to have been the situation of the Garden of Ede 
the country around, in the vicinity of both rivers, is 
very rich insoil and pasture, andthe date plantations, 
on the Arabian side of the river being well 
irrigated, are very productive. The natives are in- 
dustrious, and cultivate abundance of all kinds of 
fruit. The male date tree is distinguishablefrom the 
female tree—the former is much taller; they are 
generally planted about ten feet apart. Every vil- 
lage, the house’ of which are constructed of mud, 
is surrounded by high mud walls, to protect the 
inhabitants and their cattle from wild animals. 
The lion fs said to beno stranger here. 


ie ee 
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BUSSORA, Busreh, Basora, or Basra, 
A principal Telegraph Station ontheIndo-Furopean 
Line, and a Turkish port at the mouth ofthe Tigris, 
in the Persian Gulf, founded by the Caliph Omar. 
Here the projected Euphrates rail from the west 
terminates. The town is 3 miles from the river. 

Population, 60,000; at one time 300,000. 

PoxiticaL Assistant AGENT.—Major Mockler. 

Evauisn Consut.—Lieut. Ramsey. 

Srzamens.—The Eupbratesand TigrisCompany’s 
Steamers (agents, Messre. Lynch), carrying mails, 
in connection with the British India Line from 
Bushire, Kurrachee, and Bombay, leave for Baghdad 
weekly. Bussora to Bombay, weekly, 1,920 miles; 
to Baghdad, 500. 
about twice that for the down trip (see Baghdad, 
page 234). This line of steamers was first opened 
1862; fares to and from London by British India 
Co. (Agents, Messrs. Gray & Co.), £68 and £45, 
Caravan to Ispahan, rid Mohammerah and Shuster. 


TeLeGRaPa wire to Fao, at the river’s mouth, 
on the Turkiah side; thence to Bushire (Persia), 
Gwadur, and Kurrachee. 

Bussora stands on a flat alluvial delta. The 
principal bazaar is about 2 miles long; drugs are 
in abundance and very cheap; English manufac- 
tures predominate. The city walls extend 4 
miles by 3 miles. The mosques, minarets, and 
hummums are covered with variegated coloured 
tiles, similar to those used in public edifices in 
Perala; they arg generally built of brick, whilst 
the flat-roofed houses are constructed of mud; 
in the hot summer months the inhabitants 
sleep on the house tops; it is cool in winter. 
The population consists of Arabs, Turks, and 
“Armenians; amongst the latter there aresome 
merchants of capital who trade with Bengal and 
Bombay. Dried fruits come from India; the 
return freight consists of sugar; rice, copper ores, 
drugs, and horses. In the reign of Haroun Alras- 
chid, the Arabians met the Chinese junks at 
Galle (Ceylon), and brought back gums, spices, 
and silks, from Serindeb to Bussora; Galle being 
the supposed Serindeb of the Scriptures. Turkish 
and English steamers run up the Tigris to Bag- 
dad; one rans up the Euphrates to Bir or Belijik. 
The passage boats alike on the Tigris or Euphrates 
are, in length, 42 feet; beam, 7 to 8 feet; 


The fare up to Baghdad is| 
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sides, bottom, and Inside covered with bitumen 
half-an-inch thick ; they aresharpat both ends,have 
no tiller, but are guided by sweeps of rude con- 
structign; as much as 54 to 6 miles an hour. is 
attained against the strong current. 


The Island of Carrick, in the vicinity, is worth 
visiting; antelopes abound, and are hunted by 
hawks; the island is volcanic, having coral rocks 
and sea shells on the summits of the mountains. 
There are traces of lava to the sea shore; the 
island is 12 miles long and 7 miles wide. The 
population about 1,500, ‘The turtle found here are 
of excellent quality. The entrance of the Gulfis 
literally swarming with pelicans and numerous 
other species of water-fowl. Piracy is kept down 
by the English cruisers——For Busning, see 
Route 20. 


BRANCH ROUTE-ROUTE XVIIIa. 


MOSUL TO CONSTANTINOPLE, VIA DIAR- 
BEKIR, SIVAS, AND TOKAT. 


A distance of 1,010 miles in 21 days. (N.B. This 
is towards Home, and must be reversed for the 
Outward journey.) 

Before steamboat communication wasestablished. 
on the Black Sea and the Mediterranean, thisroute 
was much frequented by travellersand caravans. 
It was then considered the direct route to the 
Euphrates and Tigris; and certainly for scenery 
nothing can surpass it in diversity and beauty. 
Travellers going out to India, may reverse the 
route, and, starting from Constantinople by land, 
proceed to Mosul; or, halting at Diarbekir, des- 
cend the Tigris to’ that city. It nearly follows 
the direction of the Indo-European Telegraphic 
Line, and of one of the projected rallways. 


From Mosul (see page 232), after crossing 
the Tigris, we proceeded over a succession 
of plains, partly cultivated, and partly pas. 
toral; ruins and immense artificial mounds 
appearing on all sides. 

[About 100 miles above Mosul, to the right, is 
Jezireh-ibn-Omar, s trading place on the Tigris, 
on an island, 1,700 feet above sea, and a great 
market for goats’ hair. Here are remains of two 
Roman Bridges, and of an old Saracenic Church, 
now used as a mosque.) 
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About 6 miles west of Nessabin, or Nisibin, we 
passed a magnificent ruin of a palace, the walls of 
immense thickness, probably Roman ; a stone stair- 
case remains almost entire. We now traversed 4 
well-cultivated country, a chain of mountains on 
our right, their sides covered with fir trees. About 
12 miles westward we passed more ruins, among 
which a very lofty arch remains entire; we now 
ascended over a very bad road to 

Mardin .—This town is situeted very roman- 
tically on the top of a rugged mountain; the 
Karajah Dagh, in Kurdistan, It is a place of con- 
siderable size; the greater part of the inhabitants 
are Armenians. The city is surrounded by a 
strong and lofty stone wall, and overlooked by a 
strong fort mounted with cannon. Here the 
Turkish language takes the place of the Arabic, 
which is the common language below Mardin 
throughout Mesopotamia. 

‘After passing severalstreams,and fording a river, 
one of the Tigris branches, we came to a fine level 
and well-cultivated country, and again forded the 
‘Tigris, and soon after entered 


DIARBEEIR, or Diabekr, 
A Telegraph Station on the Indo-European Line, in 
Asiatic Turkey. 

Population, 25,000. 

A large city, and the capital of an extensive 
province of the same name, situated on an emi- 
nence upon the western banks of the Tigris, and 
surrounded by a strong stone wall on the land 
side. On the walls are several towers, in which 
guards are constantly kept. The houses are all 
built of stone, and the streets are paved. It 
has an old castle; a mosque (once a church); 
an armoury; and a Protestant mission. The 
Armenian Cathedral is large and handsome, the 
roof supported by two rows of pillars, and the 
floors covered with carpets. There are manu- 
factories of cotton, iron, wool, and silk; some of 
their wool is very fine; the work in leather is very 
superior, particularly the ornamental part of it. 

From this we proceed over a rich and well- 
cultivated country. After the first 20 miles (partof 
which was over extensive plains) we entered a wild, 
desert country,covered with stones; having forded 
ariver, we came to an even country, and good roads; 
turning to the right, and passing over some rocky 
hills, we arrived at 
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ARGEENAH, 
A large and populous town, perched on the face 
of a steep rocky mountain; part of arange which 
abounds in iron ore, the mining of which gives 
employment to the inhabitants. From hence we 
travel overa chain of mountains to the town of 


MEDAN. 


From the surrounding mountains iron, copper, 
and silver ore, and some gold, are found. 
All these ores are principally collected from the 
surface, and sre transported on the backs of 
mules and asses. Descending precipices, we come 
to asuccession of pleasant valleys, watered by the 
‘Tigris, with great numbers of fresh water turtle. 
This is the most westérn branch of the river 
Passing 


Kessiereek, we arrive at 


GABAN MEDAN. 


This is an extremely populous place; the fn- 
habitants are chiefly employed in smelting the 
different ores found in the mountains. There is a 
very handsome mosque here. The town is situated 
at the bottom of a steep mountain, on a river, 
which soon after joins the Euphrates. We travel 
on the banks of this river for 10 miles; then over 
mountainous country, from the summit of which 
we trace the source of the Euphrates, in the 
chain of the Bin Gui (a “thousand springs”); the 
River Araces and one of the western branches of 
the Euphrates also take their rise here. Wolves, 
wild sheep, black bears,and the ibex, are inhabi- 
tants of these wilds. Descend a rugged pass to 


Situated in a delightful and well-watered valley. 
‘The mountaineers are chiefly employed in making 
charcoal, for the use of the smelting houses at 
Gaban Medan, which we had passed; it is tran- 
sported on mules’ and asses? backs, 50 or 60 of 
which are frequently met with on their way. 


HASSAN CHILLABY. 

Here nearly all the inhabitants, as is the case 
with other towns in these parts, leave the town 
during the very hot weather, and live in tentson an 
elevated plain, about 2 miles from the town. 
Pass 
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Hanser Kaan, a large village, lying in a valley. 
This country used to be infested with banditti, 
but now every part of it may be traversed with 
safety. From 


Detecretas we come to Usrass, pleasantly 
situated by the side of a river, which flows from 
the mountains we had passed, and falls intothe River 
Casalmack ; to the northward there are two lakes 
averaging from 2 to 3 miles in circumference each. 
We travel for a considerable distance over roads 
high up in these mountains, and sometimes covered 
with snow, and then descend into the plains, and 
arrive at 

SIVAS, 


A station on the Indo-European Telegraph Line, 
and a large town (population, 35,000), near the 
silver mines of Kara Hissar. Many of the struc- 
tures and public buildings are elegant, particularly 
the mosques and minarets. Leaving Sivas, we 
again traversed some mountains, and passed a 
singular lofty mountain towering above the rest, of 
the shape of a sugar loaf. Thence descend to 


TOKAT. 

The approach to which is pleasing. The roads 
are good, and, for 2 miles before entering the 
town, on each side are extensive gardens, teeming 
with flowers, the perfume from which is most deli- 
cious; the nightingale is heard on allsides. There 
are copper mines in the mountains in the vicinity. 
Arrive at 


AMASIA. 

For nearly a mile above the town is a deep 
valley, in which are many gardevs and orchards. 
This town (population, 20,000) is surrounded by 
lofty hills; the River Casalmack runs through it. 
There is only one mosque here, the greater part of 
the inhabitants being Armenians, who make an 
excellent white wine, not unlike sherry, but much 
stronger. 

From this we traverse some beautiful mountain 
passes and luxuriant valleys, all well watered, and 
arrive at 


MARSEWAN. 
This is a considerable town, situated near 


the foot of some woody mountains. Here an ex- 
cellent red wine is made from the grape grown in 
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the vicinity. Continue for 20 miles through this 
delightful vale to Ajamgque. The next place 
Asmanjike, is a tolerably large town, built round a 
steep rocky mount, and stands onthe banks of the 
River Abooza. From this, it is 20 miles to Hadjee 
Hamza. 


TOSIA, 


A neat town, built on the side of @ hill, at the foot 
of which i2a fine fertile country. Quitting Tosia, 
we pass several vineyards, and then get intoa hilly 
woody country. We then arrive at 


COJASATE, 


Situated in a barren, hilly country; followed by 

Karachuria, alarge straggling town, built on 
both sides of arivulet, between two hills. Enter 
8 fine champagne country, with good roads, and 
arrive at 


CORREGELAR 
A small ill-built town, containing about 2,500 
inhabitants. From this, for 12 miles to Serkees. 
Thence, over a mixture of richly cultivated and 
mountain scenery, through a difficult pass to 


Baindu and 


TEREDAC. 

This town Is large, and has a good bazaar. They 
excel here in the manufacture of leather and 
copper. The houses are built of large timber pro- 
cured in the neighbouring forests, and so con- 
structed that they resemble a Swiss chalet; the 
roofs are covered with deal boards. From hence, 
pass through a hilly country, to within 3 miles 
of Boli, near some ruins of white marble, amongst 
which is a column bearing some Greek inscriptions. 
Pass some more ruins, with walls of extraordinary 
thickness, and arrive at 


BOLI, 
A lerge town in the midst of fertility. -From 
hence we traverse a dense forest, cight hours, 
to Duchea, a small village. Through another 
forest, 20 miles in extent, to the small town of 
Handak; from this for three hours, through a 
cultivated country wherever the forests are cleared. 
Crossing the River Zacherea, over a wooden bridge a 
quarter of a mile long, we continue our journey 
through a@ fine wooded country to the Lake of 
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Sabaiya ; whence, keeping on its western shore, we 
arrive at the town of that name. The forests 
travelled through are above 200 miles in length, 
and about 60 miles broad. The next place, 


ISMET, or Ismidt—Railway and Tel. Station. 
Also called Isnikid, the site of MNicomedia, in 
Bithynia. 

At the terminus of the Scutari and Ismidt Rail; 
which is designed by the Sultan to be continued to 
Baghdad. Itis a large town, and has a delightful 
appearance from the valley before it. The lower 
part of the town is washed by the sea. Around the 
townare asuccession of gardens, orchards,andvine- 
yards, which continue for 6 or 6 miles. Leaving 
this enchanting scene, and proceeding along the 
sea shore, we visit some ruins of great antiquity 
about 20 miles west of Ismet. They are close to 
the sea; part of the walls, 10 feet thick, have fallen 
on the beach. One part of the railway passes 
over the Daridja viaduct, 440 yards long, on six- 
teen arches, We thenarrive at 


COUSHAN. 
‘About this town are many hundreds of acres of 


vineyards and gardens. Leave the sea shore, and 
arrive at : 
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GABAZA. 
A small but neat town, pleasantly situated on the 


aide of a hill, from the top of which is a very fine 
prospect of tho Archipelago and some of its nume- 
rous islands. From hence, passing a fine country; 
we travel near the zea again, and sometimes on its 
beach, and arrive at 


MARBICAR. 

Stopping to refresh for a short time, we now 
proceed for the last stage to Seutari, from whieh 
the intended railway to the East commences. 
Having unloaded our baggage, and leaving our 
horses, We cross theBosphorus to 


CONSTANTINOPLE (page 219), 


It is worth notice that the first Napoleon organ. 
ised a scheme for an overland postal ronte to India, 
through Constantinople, Bagdad, and the Persian 
Guif, at a charge of £1 a letter. A line to India, 
through Asia Minor, similar te that projected by 
Sir M. Stephenson, would run from Constantinople 
past Angora, Sivas, Van, Tabreez, Meshed, Herat, 
Candahar, to Sibi, on the Indus Valley line, and 
be about 3,000 miles long; making about a week 
to Calcutta from London. 
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SKELETON ROUTE XIX. 


RUSSIAN AND PERSIAN ROUTE. 
CONSTANTINOPLE to ODESSA, and OVERLAND through the CRIMEA, CIRCASSIA, 
and GEORGIA, to TEHERAN and BUSHIRE, on the PERSIAN GULF. 


OUTWARD. 


Russian Company’s Steamer leaves Constantinople for Odessa, at 2 p.m., every Monday and 
‘Thursday, and arrives in 40 hours. 


Austrian Lloyd Steamer leaves Constantinople, every Tuesday, calling at Kustendje, which it 
leaves for Odessa, in communication with the Danube railway and steamers. 


Also, the Florio-Rubattino Line (to Genoa, &c.), Wilson Line (to Hull), Messageries (to 
Marseilles), and others.—See Steamer Lists in Bradshaw's Guides. 


Itinerary from Odessa to Teheran :—Duphinka, Troitskoye, Krasnoi, Kosianof, River Boug 
(ferry 24 miles across), Nicolaieff, Kherson, Liske, Pericop (Crimea), Aibar, Sarabanze, Symfrepole, 
or Simferepol, Zins! Bruntditskaya, Sondak, Theodosia (Kaffa), Argin, Sultanorke, Kertch, Straits 
of Yenikale, Taman (country of the Black Sea Cossacks), Bughas, Teresa, Petrovskaya, Mishale- 
vouskaya, Fekatrinodar, Ushlabinskaya, Kasanskaya, Simjbeskaya, Alexandrovskaya, Stavropol, 
Surgevskaya, Alexandre, Geoigievsk, Malinskaya Yekatrinograd, Viadekavkaz, Dariel Pass in the 
Caucasus, Kazibeg, Ananoor, Douchet, Tiflis, Dummihassan Sadagap, Erivan, Bash Gherni, Dviloo, 
Dhessa—River Araxes (Persian boundary), Karazendan, Khooshserai, Tabrees, Karcima, Turcomanch, 
Sarchan, Zingan, Sultania, Abhar, Casvio, Sufferkajar, Salamoni, and Teheran. The Distances from 
the principal places are as follows—Odessa to Simferopol 240 iniles or 39 hours; thence to Kertch, 
186 miles; to Taman, 73 miles; Yekutrinodar, 175 miles; Stavropol, 188 miles; Yekatrinograd, 
189 miles; Tiflis, 220 miles; making a total from Odessa of 1,271 miles, or 1,696 versts, or 208 
hours’ journey. Tiflis to Erivan, 168 miles; Tabreez, 285 miles; Sultania, 214 miles; Teheran, 166 


miles. For the Continuation, see Route 20. 


Part of this Overland Route through the Crimea may be avolded by taking the Russian Company's 
Steamer from Odessa, every Sunday, through the Black Sea, to Sebastopol, Kertch, and Taganrog. 
Thence, through Mingrelia, Georgia, and the Caucasus. Or, by boat to Poti or Batoum; thence 
by rail, now open to Tiflis; or by Steamer to Anapa, or Soukoum Kaleh. 


HOMEWARD. 
Russian Company's Steamer leaves Odessa for Constantinople, every Tuesday and Saturday. 


Austrian Lloyd Steamer leaves Odessa every Monday, calling at Kustendje, in communication 
with the Danube railway and steamers. 
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CONSTANTINOPLE TO ODESSA, AND 
THROUGH THE CRIMEA, CIBCASSIA, 
AND GEORGIA, TO TEHERAN AND 
BUSHIRE. 


Odessa ts reached By the steamers of the Russian 
Company fim Cemstartinegle, or of the 
Austrian Lloyd’s, vid the Danube.—See Bradshaw's 
Continental Guide. 


QDESSA—Zailway and Telegraph Station, 


Population, 194,000; a mixture of all nations; 
the Jews, in particular, are. very numerous, and 
have their synagogue. The commerce in grain 
{s principally with the Mediterranean, Is amodern 
Ruslan ofty, founded 1792, by the Dake de 
Richelien (whose statue is on the public walk), 
after the ancient Odessus, below Varna. The port 
protected by batteries, is at the foot of the cliff 
om which the city stands. Most of the dwellings 
are onty one storey high, and white washed. 
‘There are, nevertheless, some handsorre manstons: 
and public offices, as the Governor's House, Ex- 
change, Ricbelien Lyeeum, St. Nicholas Cathedral, 
Custom, House. The streets are large, and. in 
the summer are inconvenient, from the cloud of 
dust which penetrates every window. 

‘Those who intend travelling. by post require to 
be furnished with a government order called 
poderozne, for the horses they may require on the 
joveney. Provision ir money shoutd be made here 
before starting on your journey, sufficient to meet 
your requirensents to: Tiflis. 

Monzy.—Gold, half Smperial, value 16s. 44.; sflver 
rouble, 36- ld- Notes, 2s Id. A vorst is 1,167 
yarde, or twe-thirds.of a mile. 

Hovans.—Da Londres; De l'Europe; De St. 
Petersburg. 

Sreamens of the Russian, Austrien Liayd, 
Messageries, and other Companies. See Brad- 
shaw's Continental Guide, 

Enottsh Consu.-Generau.—G. R. Perry; Esq. 

‘Unrzup Srares Consuz—F. Paul, Esq. 

Baxx.—E. Mahs and. Co. 


From Odessa to Nicolaieff the route is over the| 
Scythian Steppe, or Downs, Hundreds of carts. 
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are met conveying water melons and grain to” 
Odessa. Clouds of locusts frequently darken the 
air, After crossing the River Boug, two-and-a- 
quarter miles, we arrive at Nicolaleff (English 
Vice-Consol—W. Wagstaff, Esq.), a modern built 
town, situated at the junction of the River 
Ingula with the: Boug, wheres spacious dockyard 
is built; there is. also aw observatory and naval 
college, public gardens, &c. From this to 


Kherson, or Cherson—Télegraph Station, 


| another extensive town and a nursery for the navy, 


situated on the Biver Dnieper. 

Five versts from the town is the monument 
erected to the memory of Howard, the Philanthro- 
pist, who died here, 1790:. Ox leaving this we cress 
the river and travel a distance.of 17 varsta to Liske. 
Then aver a monotonous steppe,, enlivened with 
bustarde, to 

Pericop—Telegraph Station. A miserable col- 


>| fectfon of fi ts and mud fortifications, situated on 


a swamp. Fhe Sea of Azof end the Black Sea 
umitehese in the shape of ditches of staguant.water. 
his is the boundary of the Crimea, which we now 
enter. Proceeding from this, over a succession of 
elevated tracts of country, extensive plains of grass, 
well-stocked by numerous flocks of sheep belonging 
to the native Tartars, the landseape becomes more 
agreesbie, views of the Blaek Sea and weoded:. hills 


uppearing a3 we.spproach: 


SYMEREPOLE, or SIMFEROPOL— 
Railway and: Telegraph Station, 

Capital of the Crimea. Populatien, 58,000. Pot.up 
at; the tractier, er Inn, kept by a German. The 
streets of this city are irregular, but are undergoing 
considerable improvement by the Russians. 
The population, not numerous, is made up of 
government employés, Russians, Tartars, Arme- 
nians, Greeks, and afew Catholics There is also 
a Germs colony in the. vicinity who supply the 
market with milk, butter, vegetables, and tobseco. 
‘The Tartars carry on great traffic in skins; the 
black lamb-skin, particularly, is in great request. 
‘There are vineyards in the neighbourhood, but the 
wine in use is from the coast, that of Soudak. and 
Sevastopol being the most esteemed. Both places 
ylei¢ good oll also. 

The latter place (pronounced “‘Setastop’ol by 
the Russians), now famous as 
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SEBASTOPOL—Ratl and Pel. Station. 
Hore.— Wetzel. 


Enouisa Vice-Corsut—Capt. Harford. 


Is 38 miles south-west of the capltal, and forms a 
magnificent naval port, made by an inlet of the 
limestone eliffs at the east angle of the Crimea, 4} 
miles long, It was founded, 1787, by the Empress 
‘Catherine, and was the chief Russian arsenal in the 
Blaek Sea till its capture by the allied Anglo-French 
arsay, 2nd September, 1955, after a siege of 
eleven months. It remains in half ruinous state. 
Before the war none but Russians were allowed to 
enter Sebastopol; its existence was almost a secret, 
and even to this day little is known about it from 
independent sources. Here are Forts Constantine, 
the Quarantine Fort, &c.; and in the neighbourhood 
are the English Ceme- 
tery, and the heights of the Alma, where the battle 
of 20th September, 1854, was fought, with other now 
celebrated spots. 


As we leave Simferopel, the eye is agreeably 
telteved: with the interesting scenery in the 
Criarenn Undercliff, which extendsround to Kertch; 
everywhere verdure and eultivation ismet with. On 
a hf near Yakts (Hotels) ix the Emperer’s new 
chétema of Erikitt; with the. Grand Duke Con- 
stantine’s.af Orianda, close by. Next, the Sea of 
Asofis seen-on our left, and. the Black Sea on our 
right. Game abounds here; bustards in floeks of 
thisty fo forty, the munscovie and wild duck, 
the pelican, the goldem plover, partridges, &c., 
Green mounds, or tumuli, appear in almost every 
direction. 


Kertch—Telegraph Station: in the mouth of 
the Sea of Azof, or Straits of Yenikali. Put up at 
a German tractier. 


Esetzen Vicr-Conava.—J. Colledge, Esq. 


Populstion,22,500, This towm has beer trans- 
formed, the old Tartar dwellings having given’ 
place to modern Russian buildings; in fact, it is 
now a handsome, as it always has been a roman- 
tically-sitaated’ town, on the Crimean shores of the 
Straits. There are fortifications in ite vicinity, to 
which the Russians are adding large works,in order 
to make up-forthe destruction of Sebastopol. The 
neighbourhood te covered with tumuli, which are met 
with on every elevated spot: the sepulchres of the 
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amelent inhabitants of this. once-famed country, 
amongst. which is that of Mithridates, King of. 
Pontus. These catacombs, containing many an- 
tiquisies, mostly Greek, were plundered in the 
Crimean war, when the placa was taken by the 
Allies, 25th May, 1855. Mussum at Taganrog 
(population, 48,200), where the English Consul 
resides—F.. Wooldridge, Esq 

Here the steamer may be tale to Aneps, or 
to Soukoum Kaleh, a fortified port and naval 
station, aad other Caucasian perts, or to Poti 
(English Vice-Consul—T. Gardner, Bsq.), at the 
eastern extremity of the Bieck Sea; from which 
there is & rail, undes the south side of the Caucaeus, 
to Tiflis (page 245) connected with Batoum 
( Véce-Conse—D, Pearock, Esq.) now belonging to 
Russia, to the south of Poti. It has a good 
harbour, and is more healthy, Mr. Ker, in his 
Road te Khiva (1873), says the ehief local produc’s 
of Poti are “fever and cholera;” the chief article 
of use is “quinine,” and therevenue of the place 
is “according to the overeharges.” Those who 
wish to avoid more sea traveling proceed as 
below, vid Taman and the north slopes of the 
Cancasus. 

From Kertch we cross the Straits to 

Taman, the commencement of the district of 
the Tchernorskie Cossacks. This wretched village 
of about thirty houses, or, more properly, low-roofed 
hovels, is the first Asiatic town we come to. After 
fighting our way through wifd morasses for 50 versts, 
we come to an elevated country, passing the shores 
of a considerable lake, into which flows the River 
Kuban. 

Here the ramge of Caucasus is first seen on 
our right; and we travel in the vicinity of the 
right bank of the Kuban. The Russians keep 
up @ military cordom all along its banka for 
8 distance of 200 versta; the duty devolves 
entirely on the hardy Cossacks; beacons, re- 
doubts, observatories, and every sort of pre- 
caution is observed by them; and they. are cer- 
tainly a most fortunate acquisition in these parts 
to the traveller, who has constantly to resort to 
them for their assistance in one way or the other. 
The hospitality; met with from these hardy and 
brave fellows is at once gratifying to the travel- 
ler, and honourable to themselves. The country 
is teeming with game, woodcocks and pheasants 
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especially, in great quantities; the wild bosr, the 
wolf, and the bear are also common. The country, 
for upwards of 100 versts, is almost level, and is 
covered with thick and tall reeds, in the extensive 
swamps; while on the plains the richest soil is 
met with, producing the most abundant vegetation. 
In many places may be observed the wild asparagus, 
the dwarf elder, horse radish, thyme, hollyhock, 
wormwood, and various other plants, growing in 
profusion. Arrive at 


Yekatrinodar, on the north bank of the 
Kuban. It is modern and well-built town, after 
the style of all the towns in new Russia, and 
occupies so much space that one is fatigued in 
going from one house to another. The church 
here is situated within a fort, and is surrounded 
with cannon, on an elevation close to the Kuban. 
‘As is the case with most of the towns and 
villages passed, this is surrounded by » strong 
fence of stake hurdle-work for protection. The 
mighty chain of snow-clad Caucasus gets higher 
‘as we advance; the river affords plenty of excel- 
lent fish, particularly the sturgeon, From bence 
we travel over a bare stony succession of plains, 
until wa arrive at the pretty town of Timiz- 
beskaya, where fresh provisions (turkeys and 
game) may be procured. 

‘We now leavethe Kuban for the last time; travel- 
ling over a bare, barren, uninhabited country for 
miles, with nothing of interest in view but the 
chain of Circassian mountains, which accompany 
us on our right. 


STAVREPOLE. 


The town is beautifully situated, but poor in ac- 
commodation. The absence of timber, from the time 
we left the Crimea, is much to be regretted, for the 
convenience of the inhabitants. From hence we 
travel over another barren waste for miles: the line 
ofroad is marked out by pyramids of turf on either 
sideof the way. Having travelled rapidly, we arrive 
early at Alexandroysk, & miserabletown, in & 
barren land; scarcely any food or accommoda- 
tion of any kind are here to be obtained, which 
shows the propriety of making provision before 
starting on the journey, taking care also to 
replenish your stock from time to time, where- 
ever provisions are to be found. On our right is 
seen a conspicuous group of conical hills, the 
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Beshtan (or Five Hills), the base of the cha'n of 
Caucasus, the snow-crowned Mount Elborus, or 
Elburz, being the most conspicuous amongst the 
rest. 


GEORGIEVSE-—« Station, 


And a straggling, modern-built town, and military 
depdt, occupying an exposed situation on the banks 
of the Podkuman, and protected by well-mounted 
batteries. Thirty versts hence off our route is the 
Scotch colony of Kanass; the mineral Batbs are 
5 versts from this, in the same direction as that 
of Karass. This colony was established by charter 
from the Emperor Alexander, granted to the Scotch 
missionaries in 1806; it is principally inhabited by 
Germans, who supply provisions and cultivate 
tobacco. 


YEKATRINODGRADE. 

An uninteresting town, in a wild country. Imme- 
diately on leaving this station, with an escort, 
we travel with the rapid River Terek on our left, 
the only habitations met with on our route being 
mud redoubts of the Cossacks. Arriving at the re- 
doubt and River Uruck, the neighbourhood abounds 
with pheasants, and they may sometimes be pur- . 
chased for twopence each. From hence we travel 
through a fertile and beautiful country, close to the 
mountains, on which we gradually close. We 
are now in Circassia, and the attractive character 
ofthe scenery around continues to the redoubt of 
Arden, a place nearly surrounded by the Terek, 
which is very shallow and rapid here. 


VLADEKAVEAZ-—« terminus railuay station 
under the Caucasus. 

‘This town, like that of Georgievek, is a milf. 
tary depét, and has a considerable hospital. 
‘We make provisions here for crossing the Pass of 
the Caucasus. The bazaar or market is frequented 
by many Circassians, who come here to pur- 
chese necessaries, particularly salt; they are a 
hardy and manly race, all well armed. 1171864, the 
Circaastan natives of this mountain region, which has 
been gradually acquired by Russia, emigrated to 
the Turkish side of the Black Sea, to the number 
of 300,000, suffering great privations in their passage. 


From here a coach runs to Tiflis, following the 
ascent of the great Caucasus Range, which lies 


before usiike a wall, between the Black and Caspiam 
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Seas, with a helght of 18,520 feet at Mount Elburz, 
the highest point; but with an average height of 
10,000 to 11,000 feet. At the Dariel Pass, rugged and 
grand, nothing but mountains are seen around us on 
all sides, not a vestige of verdure is to be met with, 
and the contracted and dangerous ascent Is most 
difficult. How the immense convoys of military 
stores, salt in particular, can accomplish this is 
surprising; the river roaring below us amidst tha 
debris of rocks, the road becomes more and more 
contracted and rugged, as we ascend to the military 
station, opposite the ruins of the Cast'e of Dariel, 
untilwe arrive at the frontier or boundary of Georgia. 

Wenow descend through beautiful and variegated 
scenery, the country around being cultivated 
and villages appearing on either side of the Terek, 
inhabited by Circassians and Armenians. From 
Kasbeck, or Kazibeg, (under Mount Kazbek) to 
Kobi, the mountains and the snow-covered Cau- 
casus are magnificent. By an abrupt descent, 
we come to Ananoor Pass; whence the descent 
fs over a more cultivated country, abound. 
ing in wood and water. Arriving at Ananoor, 2 
versts beyond brings us to the quarantine station 
at Dushet. Between this and Karteskarst, over a 
hilly and wild country, the latter part of the way 
leads through a beautiful valley on our left, with 
surrounding forests. Soon after leaving this 
romantic station, we enter a pretty valley at the 
Junction of the two rivers, Koor and Aragua, We 
come to the old church of Neskit, built by King 
Marian, in the fourth century; near this is acon. 
siderable cathedral, built on the site of the ancient 
capital of Georgia; the ruins of several old castles 
are seen in the vicinity of the road, and an old 
stone bridge over the River Koor, said to have 
been built by Pompey. Crossing a richly culti- 
vated plain, we travel close to the right bank of 
the river, on the opposite side of which isa German 
colony ; soon after this wearrive at the Barrier, the 
entrance to Tiflis. The road is constructed on the 
side of an eminence, which overlooks the town. 
From Odeasa to this city itis 1,696 versts,or 1,271 
males. 


TIFLIS, 


A Ratlway and Telegraph Station, in Russian 
Georgia, on the south side of the Caucasus, about 
half-way between the Black SeaandtheCaspian. A 
rethecy uaiting the two Seas is completed to this 
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town from Poti and Batoum, on the Black Sea, 
and is open to Baku, on the Caspian, where 
steamers are taken for Astrabad, in Persia (English 
Consul—Lieut.-Col. B. Lovett, C 8.I.); popula- 
tion, 10,000. The rail is likely to be carried on in 
the direction of the commercial route, which finds 
most favour with merchants, viz., towards Tabreez 
and Teheran. 

Nothing can be more enlivening than the 
general appearance of Tiflis; the shops of the 
artizans are open to the streets, and the mixture 
of costumes met with reminds one of Naples. 
It is rapidly undergoing a change from an old 
eastern city to that of a modern handsome capital. 
‘The Citadel commands the town, which is built on 
an elevation hanging over the rapid River Koor. 
There are an arsenal, hospital, extensive barracks, 
two theatres, mineral baths, Armenian and Russian 
Churches, with many inferior tractiers or taverns, 
for the use principally of the Russian soldiers of the 
garrison. 

Population 104,100, consisting of Armenians 
(chiefly), Georgians, Russians, Germans, Tartars, 
and Circassians, with Lisquins, Mingrelians, Im- 
meretians, and a few Persians, Jews, and Turks. 


The Georgians are a fine, healthy, robust people, 
fond of manly exercises, but addicted to drinking; 
the women have been at alltimes celebrated for their 
personal attractions, and very justlyso. Wine and 
silk are the staple commerce. Extensive overland 
trade is carried on between this and Persia on the 
one side, and that of Russia on the other. The 
Georgian wine cellars have more the appearance 
of slaughter houses than otherwise; the wine is 
kept in bullocks’ bides, as well as those of swive 
and goats. Saddle-horses are cheap and plentiful 
here. About 100 miles south of this is 


Kars, famous for the long siege of 1858, when it 
was defended by the Turks under the late Sir 
William F. Williams, Bart., of Kara, and a few 
other English officers, till captured by the Russians. 

On leaving Tiflis for Tabreez we arrive at Sayan- 
luck, a Tartar village. The Tartar dwellings are 
seldom to be found above ground; they resemble 
the excavations of two saw-pits, crossways, are ap- 
proached by an incline downwards, and are covered 
with rafts of timber, covered with turf, &c.; there 
is a hole in the roof to allow the smoke to escape. 
The rooms are made comfortable with matting and 
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felt carpeting, casiions, &c.; thare are wooden 
pegs in the wall on whieh to hang clothes, jars for 
‘water, akins of sheep and goats, containing sour 
milk, cheese, millet, burley,&c. Two lemme round 
stones are used for grinding their corm; an the 
walls may be seen the skins af oxen, jeckals, and 
other wild asimals. They weave carpets end hair 
webbing. The first part of the journey from Tyas 
is dulland gajaterssings butit improves on ap- 
Proachiag Dillingen. 

‘We teanemed @ delightful, wooded country, well 
populated, to 

Sodogan, in the wiclnity of a largelake. The 
houses htre are built of mud, the entrance about 
4 feet high; the door is one Jarge slab of stone, 
which is made te move on a pivot; the chimneys, 
@ hole ia the xoef, covered with a stone slab when 
required. We pees Yelkouas,and arrive at 


ERIVAN—Zelegraph Station, 

In Russia. Population, 18,000. 

‘Previous to the war of 1826 tt belenged to Peesia, 
and -was the capital of the provinces ofthat name; it 
is a poor town in comparison with Tifa. There ane 
some brick-built bacaare, and 2 handsome mosque. 
The Armenian Patriarch resides here; their 
principal church is at Echmatzen. The fort is 
abont a quarter of a mile out of the town. 

Mount Ararat is veer this, ite two peaks 
Govered with snow, sbomt 17,825 fest ebove 
sea. Here Russia, Turkey, amd Persia mest 
each other on the border line of Europe and Asia. 
‘The mountain was dirst asceeded by the Russian 
surveyors ia 1850. it 4¢ placed on the European 
aide of the frontier; wnd being 2,000 feet higher 
than Mont Blanc, is therefore claimed to be the 
highest mountein In Hurope. Several extensive 
glaciers ll up the ravines, immediately noder 
which there isa Hermitage about half-way down 
the mountain, which the aatives pretend was the 
habitation of Noah after the Flood. 

Our frst experience of the uses of Caravanserais 
was tested here. They are generally built of 
brick or stone, of § square form, and walled 
in, having for entrance a handsome arched 
gateway; dormitories and stabling are built on 
the inside of the walls; some have doors 
attached, others are left open; there is a foun- 
tain in the centre ef the court. The fortified 


appearence of a catavanteral at frat sight arises 
from some ef them being constructed with turrets 
and leop-holes; they are often very extensive, osen- 
prying severe] acres; there is no furniture of any 
Icind in them ; if they are not within a town, they 
are generally in the neighbourhood of a village, 
where provisions may be procured. Their utility 
is more apparent in an uninhabited country, where, 
on arriving at their hospitable walls, the traveller 
is at once housed aud protected. Some of these 

structures are elaborately built, avd are of the best 

material, marble.and hewn stone; some of them are 

the gifts of the nobility, or servants of the state, 

who wish to commemorate their name by ereeting 

& sumptuous caravanseral. A brief description of 
these buildings is the more necessary, as, after 
leaving Teheran, to proceed on our journey, fre- 

quent ase is made of them throughowt the country, 

whether in ruins or otherwise; they serve also as 

Jandmarks for the traveller, whose guide often 

relies upon them as such. 

On leaving Exivan, we travel over a sameness of 
country $0 Bashghernie, a ruined villege; this place 
is celebrated for the Seven Churches cut out of the 
solid rock, by Tiridetes, King of Armenia. Weare 
now in the province of Warkiven, and soon ap- 
proach the river Araxes crossing which we arrivein 
Persia, the river being the boundary between 
Russia and Persia. We continueour journey over a 
succession ef dleveted plains, the valleys of which 
ane cultivated, and now begin te observe artificial 
ireigation, which the Persians thoroughly under- 
stand. Approaching the town nothing is visible 
above the walls, excepting a few of the principal 
buildiags, tho mosque, minarets, and the arsanel, 
in which there are mxtensive barracks. 


PABREKL, or TAURIS—LelegraphSiation, 
Tn Persia. 

Enouisx Consut-Generat.—W. G. Abbot, Esq. 

Texecars to India, Russia, Constantinople, 
and England. 

Population, 165,000. Capital of Azerbijan, Jat, 
46° N., long. 88° E.; the principal commercial 
depét of Northern Persta, founded in a.p. 787. It 
is the anclent Ganzaea, in Medie, which was taken 
by Heraclins in the axth century, and iss busy 
place, among hills 4500 fet high The 


great features of this extensive city are its 
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Ark, or Citadel, containing the residence of the; 
governor, and the Maidan, orlargesqurre. These 
places are surrounded by numerous gardens,| 
in fact they occupy most of the area of the city 
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supply being obtained frem Russia. The ebimate of 
the province generally is healthy and brecing, the 
coil fertile, and the inhabitents hardy, active, nid 
industriows, The revenue is nearly £500,000, but 


and the suburbs. Where there aro no buildings,| this amm is said to be far from representing the 


the general aspect has more the appearance of an 
extensive.orchard than anything else. Raw silk is 
woven here; the material is brought from Mazan- 
deran and Ghilan,on the Caspian Sea. In 1792, an 
earthquake destroyed a great part of the town, 
and about 80,000 of its inhahitants were carried 
away by it. Each of the narrow streets is distin 
guished for the sale of some particular articles, the 
one for saddlery, the other for silks, &e, The in- 
habitants consist of Persians, Armenians, and a few 
Germans; there are also many Russian artizans, 
and a battalion of Russians in the service of the 
Shab, being made up of deserters from the Russian 
army. The late East India Company had at one 
time a residency here, and instructed the Persians 
in military discipline. Persian gold currency, To- 
mauns, 12a. value. 

A survey for a railway between Tabreez and 
Besht (population, 50,000), 18 miles from the Cas- 
pian (4 days distant by horse), has been made, and 
another is projected in the direction of Tiflis. 
From Resht a steamer runs down the river to 
Enzelli for the Russian coast. 


In 1859, the imports through and from Turkey 
into Azerbijan amounted to nearly £2,000,000, dyed 
and printed cotton goods being the largest item 
(comprising several deacriptions of British coloured 
cotton manufactures), and British gray calicoes; 
large quantities of the latter are cut up at Tabreez 
into small pieces, dyed blue, and then sent to 
Russia as Persian manufactures. Broad-cloths and 
moet of the miscellaneous goods are frem Germany. 
Indigo is an article of greatconsumption in Tabreez, 
and is imported direct from India. The exports to 
Bussia amounted in 1859 to nearly £800,000; half of 
them aresmuggled. They include the higher quali- 
tiesof British prints, Swiss manufactures, European 
and Persian silks, tea, and ram. A small quantity 
of silk pieces is manufactured in Tabrees, coarser, 
but more durable than European silks; also felt 
and other coarse carpets. The growth of wheat 
and barley islarge. The cotton isof inferior quality. 
There is coal, but it is notused; and copper and iron 


veins, which are almost entirely neglected, the 


amount really collected from the tax-payers. The 
revenue of each village is farmed, or amigned to a 
QGevernment officer In “teeosi” (0 kiad of fief}, 
‘but the taxes are smierrated to iim; twonthirds 
being taken by him and one-third by the proprietor 
of the village. The taxes include one-third of the 
grain produce, a taxon gardens anfl en fields used 
for the cultivation of tobaeco, cotten, sr madder 
roots, « howss-tex of 10s. 2d. on every family, 2 tax 
of 2s. 3d. on mares and mules, and ef 4d. em sheep 
and goste; besides which the villagers fave to 
furnish gratis te the teccal-holder a certain quan- 
tity of lambs, fowls, ogen, milk, wood, £c., and a 
certain number of labempers if required, But tho 
peasantry are patient so long as they are not 
reduced to absolutestarvation. The internal transit 
duties are a serious obstacle to the extension of 
commerce ; every small town levies its duties on the 
goods that passthrough it. The want of cartroads 
is also a great hindrance; everything is transported 
on males, horses, camels, or asses. As it is, tho 
consumption of British manufactures in Persia has 
increased nesrly four-fold within the Jast 20 years. 
“Here we procured mules to convey our baggage 
to Teberan,and were furnished with letters of intro- 
duction to the royal princes at Zingan and Casvin, 
and also with the indispensable requis, kind 
of passport, rackam, or firman, which is generally 
accompanied by a Mehmendar, or government 
courler, who carries the rackam, and enforces 
ita eutherity. Leaving Tabreer we travelled over 
an open country, well cultivated and irrigated, 
to Sideabad; we traversed the Pass of Sibley, and 
came to Turkomanchi, Here we were conducted toa 
house kept for the accommodation of travellers in 
the absence of a caravanserai, a long fiat-roofed, 
mud-built house, having a mud floor, and a square 
stone slab at one end for afire-place. We occupied 
one end, whilst our horses and mufeteers oceupied 
the other. There is nothing to divide the herses 
from your partof the house but a rope placed acress, 
Frem this town, we traveldue eset, over hill and 
dale; stop at Miana, celebrated for its poisonous 
bug; enter a defile of mountains, and ascend 
the pass of Kaffiankoo: These mountains form a 
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part of the Kurdistan chain. During our descent, 
we observed an old fortress in ruins, which Chardin 
conjectures to have been a stronghold of Artax- 
erxes. Soon after clearing the mountains we crossed 
the Kizil Ouzan (the supposed Gozan of Scripture), 
over a handsome bridge of three arches. As we 
approach Zingan, the Persian language begins to 
be common; hitherto Turkish is the language used 
—in fact, no other isknown in the north of Persia.’ 


ZINGAN—Telegraph Station. 


This city is thickly populated, and is a thriving 
place. Articles of eopper and coarse cotton 
are manufactured here. SuLTantan isthe summer 
residence of the Shah. 

Beyond this, we halt at the village of Abhar, 
supposed to be the Habor mentioned in Scripture, 
where some of the Israelites were captives. We 
Proceed over a pathway towards 


Casvin.—This place is superior to Zingan, and 
is, for Persia, a very handsome town, although, 
let it be observed, there is great similarity between 
all the towns met with throughout Persia. The 
horses of this place are of the pure Khorasan 
breed, and are much esteemed. The bazaars 
here exhibit abundance of everything, particularly 
saddlery, in which they excel. Leather of 
all Kinds peculiar to the country is manu- 
factured. The gardens In the vicinity are exten- 
sive and well cultivated, producing abundance of 
vegetation of every kind. We pass Salamonth 
on leaving this city. The Shah hasa palace here. 
The approach to Teheran, from hence, is over a 
rugged, stony plain. 


TEHERAN, or Tehran—Telegraph Station. 

See Route 20, 

The capital of Persia,in the province of Iraka- 
Jemi, 215 miles N.N.W. of Ispahan, and 1,350 miles 
E.S.E. of Constantinople, in lat. 35° 42’ N., and 
Jong. 51° 21’ E., distant about 70 miles from the 
Caspian Sea. 

Population, about 200,000. 

Barish Envoy aNp CONSUL-GENERAL.—His 
Excellency R. F. Thomson, Esq. Secretary, W. 
Dickson, Esq.; Oriental Secretary, G. Jenner, Esq. 


‘TxizcRarn to Bagdad, Constantinople, England; 
to Tifis and Russia; Bushire and India, 


21% Kera: 


Monsy.—Keran = 114d. 
Toman=8s, 4d. 


It lies on a sandy plain, bounded on the north 
and east by the Elburz Mountains, and by the peak 
of the Demavend. Its outline is an oblong square, 
enlarged from a ctreult of 4 miles to one of 15 miles, 
enclosed by fortified walls and towns. There are 
now twelve gates instead of the four old ones, which 
are ornamented with figures of tigers and other 
animals. The South Gate, with its four minarets, 
is picturesque. Within the walls there are numer- 
ous gardens, and the aspect of the houses and 
bazaars, the Shah's palaces, and other places, 
suggest the idea of a town of modern erection. 
Water is supplied by acanal from the River Keriz. 
Outside the walls are the Racecourse, the Shah's 
hunting Palace, and many country seats. The 
Palace, or Citadel, situated in the north part of 
the town, occupies upwards of a fourth part of 
its extent, and possesses gardens of great extent 
and beauty. In one of the latter is the seraglio, 
enclosed by lofty walla, and defended by a guard. 
The dome of one of the mosques is covered with 
plates of gold. In summer, upwards of seven- 
tentbs of the inhabitants, together with the 
monarch, quit the town, in consequence of its 
insalubrity, and encamp in the plains of Sultaniah. 


The city was built by Kerim Khan, and bes 
frequently been fortified and embellished. In 1788, 
it wascreated the capital of the kingdom. Its brick- 
built bazaars are extensive, and roofed with 
variegated coloured tiles. The Armenians, who 
carry on a trade between this, Ispahan, and 
Shiraz, are the principal merchants here. The late 
East India Company erected a handsome and 
spacious palace, with extensive atabling fur the use 
of the British Resident. lt is now used by the 
Legation. It makes a group of buildings 
spreading over a considerable area. From the 
situation of the city, the climate is variable; the 
season in February is equal to ours in England in 
the month of June. 


Modern Persia, of which Teheran is the capi- 
tal,is a country three times larger than the United 


Kingdom, but with only 4 or 5 millions population; 
of whom half a millon are Armenians, Christians, 
and Jews. One-third of the area consists of salt 
lakes and ‘desert..| The population has been 


= £1." 
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thinned by mis-government and by famine. In 
1872, famine desolated the country, and carried off 
tens of thousands of the people; mostly in the 
South, at Ispahan, Kezerum, éc., in the provinces 
of Yezd and Khorassan. It was also felt in the 
capital; and collections were made in England, 
India, é&c., for the benefit of the starving people. 
«(See Mr. W, Brittlebank’s Persia during the 
Famine, 1873; also, Sir F. Goldsmid's Eastern 
Persia, 1870-72; E. Slack's Six Months n Persia; 
and E.Floyer’s entertaining Unexplored Baluchistan, 
and Through Persia to Ispahan and Bagdad. 

The resources of the country are considerable 
Copper, lead, iron, coal, and naphtha are found in 
Azerbijan, the province to the North, round 
Tabreez. Great forests of oak, elm, box, beech, 
&c., abound in the hilly parts. The mulberry is 
cultivated for the silk-worm; and silk goods, 
brocades, embroidery, shawls, carpets, dyes, sword 
blades, &c., are manufactured. There is a valu- 
able turquoise mine near Nishapaur, in Khorassan; 
with one of garnets, near Hamadan. The reigning 
sovereign is Nassr ood Deen, styled “Shah in 
Shab,” or King of Kings, whose visit to Europe 
and to England was the chief event of 1873. He 
travelled with the patriotic design of bringing his 
own country into better relations with the West, 
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and of developing its industrial resources. With 
this view he concluded several treaties with 
European sovereigns A special concession (dated 
25th July, 1872) has been made to Baron von 
Reuter, by whom a company is to be formed in 
London, to construct roads, railways, harbours, 
&c., in Persia, to work its mines, to farm its 
customs, and to acquire various important privi- 
leges, upon paying a royalty to the crown. ‘It is 
a country (says Mr. Floyer) of mud-wall villages 
among mulberry trees, willows, and poplars; 
of mud-domed houses; of chopped straw and 
barley (for horses), and brown bread.” The 
natives call their country Jran. They are Ma- 
homedans of the Shi-ite sect, as opposed to the 
Sooni, or orthodox Turks. Formerly they were 
fire-worshippers, of whom the Parsees at Bombay 
are a remnant. 

Meshed (signifying “martyr ”), 700 miles, is the 
capital of Khorassan (population, 60,000), and a 
great place of pilgrimage with the Persians, from 
having the shrine of Imaum Reza, the eighth in 
the line of Ali. 

Teheran to Bushire.—The route follows the Tele- 
graph wires; and is traversed by government post 
horses at 1 keran (25 to the £) per horse or mule 
per farsak (about 34 miles). 
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SKELETON ROUTE XX. 


PERSIAN ROUTE, from TEHERAN to ISPAHAN, SHIRAZ, and BUSHIRE, 


on the PERSIAN GULF. 


OUTWARD. 


‘For the Itinerary of the first part of this Road, from Odessa to Teheran, see Route 19. 

From Teheran, the Itinerary is as follows :—Koom, 50 miles; Stre Sin (Caravanserai), 39 miles ; 
Khog Shan, 27 miles; Khourandust, 11 miles; Haujun, 12 miles; Nuthenus, 12 miles; Serdaben, 
18 miles; Shirezabad, $2 miles; Zspahan, 13 miles; Kromab, 18 miles ; ‘Tankoon, 17 miles; Tang-' 
horn, 19 miles; Isfagen, 26 miles; Kishlec,32 miles; Sheemervoni, 19 mites; Kirdhshavard, 
18 miles; Aspas, 18 miles; Aunjun, 15 miles; Mangin, 16 miles; Ruins of Persepolis, 31 miles; 
Zergoon, 15 miles; Shiraz, 14 miles; Khanazeniore (Caravanserai), 27 miles; Desturgeu, 12 miles; 
Kesroom (‘The ruins of Shapoor, 8 miles distant, south-east of this town), 18 miles; Karnorick, 
21 miles; Khist, 11 miles; Dalky, 15 miles; Horasgoon, 12 miles; Alichangu, 24 miles; Bushire, 
20 miles. Total, from Teheran to Bushire, 600 miles, Bushire to Bombay, 1,450 miles. Bushire 
across the Gulf, to Bussora, about 260 miles, 

British India Co.'s Steamers call at the ports in the Persian Gulf, weekly and fortnightly, in 


connection with the line to Bombay and London. 


See General Hints to Travellers, page 251. 


RODTE 20-—xoom, 


ROUTE XX. 

PERSIAN ROUTE, FROM TEHERAN TO 
ISPAHAN, SHIRAZ, AND BUSHIR£, ON 
THE PERSIAN GULF; THENCE ‘TO KUR- 
RACHEE AND BOMBAY. 


Gee Itisarary of Disteneesin theSkeleton Route, 
page 250. The country along this route wasravaged 
by drought and famine in 1871. 

Giwrs ro Tzavecieas—There being eontinuons 
ral and steamer conmanication across Enrope, 
Persia can be reached from the North by many 
routes; efther by steamer from Hull to 8t. Peters- 
burg (touching at Norway and Sweden) thence 
236 Moseow and the Volga to the Caspian; or 
through the Continent »id Berlin and Warsaw; or 
‘Vienna and the Danube, the Crimea, the Black 
Sea to Poti and Tifée; or throngh Constantinople 
aad Trebizonde. Teheran can be reached in 17 
days fram London, Being within the Postal 

Union, there is bi-weekly postal eommunications 
between Teheran and Europe, 


Bank Credits, or approved Circuter Notes, are 
readily cashed. No diffeulty or danger is to be 
feared in travelling through fhe country. There 
sre good hotels. Good post-horees are maintained 
by the Government, and the road paseos under the 
‘Telegraph line, whose Offiees—in charge of Euro- 
peans—are passed at close distances. The cool 
peason, and the best for travelling, # from October 
to April. As there are no wheeled-conveyances, 
the journey must be performed on horseback. 
‘When travelling slowly with caravans, baggage is 
loaded on mules; and half-s-muleload being 1701bs., 
no single package should exceed that weight. If 
travelling post (chappar), saddle-bags only can be 
carried; all assistance and information can be 
Obtained from European residents, at the various 
important towns passed through. At the sea-ports 
on the Persian Gulf, and at Bagdad, the British 
India Steam Navigation Company Limited have 
agencies; and their Circular Tickets to all parts 
of the East are available from thera. 


Having preeured a rackam, or passport, we 
leave Takeran, the capital, accompeniod by a 
Mehmendas, or cowriar. On isoving from the 
Ispahan gate the lofty range of the anow-ermrnef 
Demavend mountains appear en omr left, 4 far- 
sangs (equal to 14 or 16 miles English) distant 
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‘The faresng and agash are equivalent, the latter 
‘being used only in the aorthem provinees of the 
empire. ‘The ruins of Rhe, 6 miles diatent from 
oar road, lie é0 the deft. In six hours ever em 
immense plain of bright green we come to the pass 
of Kiniagrid, in the vaageof mountains called Kefen 
Kaw, which are seen fram Teheraa extending to 
the south; from this descend inteanother extensive 
plain; re-aecend again, and halt at the eersvan- 
seral of 

Kintagrid, 5 farsangs, or 20 miles. From this 
for four hours, traverse a succession of bare plains, 
in which large lakes of salt water oceur, and Teach 
the caravangeral of 


Pool-Dawallak, 4 farsangs (16 miles) in five 
hours. The average travelling with a borseis 43 
miles; that of a camel 2} to 3 miles per hour. 

Travelling by chapar (chappar), or post, is muclz 
swifter. Chapar Khans, or post stations, are estab- 
lished by the government only between Teheran and 
Tabreez, Misched, and Shiras; each station 1s sup- 
posed to contain seven horses for the use of 
travelers, who are provided with an order before 
leaving the eapitel, which directs the postmasters 
to furnish the requisite number of horses required. 
Here s Gue stream flows from west to east fom 
Kasur, crossed by asteme bridge. As we proceed, 
several fine streams dew from the mounteins in 
the vicinity of Koom. The country to the eastward 
is one vast desert plain, extending for hundreds of 
miles towards Khorasan, and inhabited by herds of 
wild asses, antelopes, &c. At times a poisonous 
wind blows from this desert, which is death to 
those who are canght In it. 


Koom 
(he. Holy City). 

Population, 20,000. This Persian city, or collec- 
tion of ruins, from its dilapidated condition, was 
originally built in the year Hegira 203, ont of the 
ruins of seven cities; it contains the shrine af 
Fatmeh, or Fatima, sister to Imam Reza, one of 
the great Imams. Koom and Kerbela (page 235) 
are both holy cities, to which pilgrimages are 
made by the faithful for sepuichral rites; they 
hold Koom especially in great veneration, and 
after death many are éransported in coffias om 
the hacks of mules and camels from disteet 
parts of the country... The precious relics of 
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the dead are constantly met with by the traveller 
on his way to, or from Koom. This city was 
formerly distinguished for the excellence of its 
silk manufactures; they are not now in so much 
repute. It is the hottest part of Persia; nightin- 
gales are heard by day and night, and are so 
domesticated that they are at large throughout the 
city and neighbourhood in the beautiful gardens, 

Onleaving the city, quantities of pigeonsandstorks, 
sitting on their nests on the roofs of the tall buildings, 
may be seen; the latter bird is held in veneration 
throughout Persia, and receives the name of Hadji, 
or Saint. Having cleared the suburbs, an hour's 
journey brings us to the ruins of Lankarood, the 
modern part of which town is flourishing and popu- 
lous, surrounded with luxuriant gardens, extending 
from the town to the base of the hills some miles 
distant. Beyond this isseen the black line of ruins 
with the dome of a mosque, all that remains of 
the once extensive city of Kamabad. Sir Join 
Chardin passed this in 1686; it was then peopled 
and flourishing. 

At 16 miles from Lankarood, due south, cross the 
chain of hills extending to the eastward, and halt 
at the caravanseraiof 


Koor Aub, 28 miles’ march; it is situated at the 
entrance of a rocky valley in the mountains, From 
the pass we come to the deserted town of 


Dhay Nain, the ruined gardens of which stretch 
far to the south; the mulberry and pomegranate 
are met with everywhere. This place was famed 
for the quality and quantity of silk produced in its 

“ neighbourhood. The range of the Taunus moun- 
tains are in the vicinity. A short distance hence 
‘we come to the caravanseral of 


Sin Sin, the face of the country around which is 
covered with ruins of great antiquity : the fertillty 
of theplainis remarkable. Arriveat Nararabad, 
28 miles; from this is met with a succession of well 
Populated and thriving villages all along the foot of 
the mountains. We continue to travel due south, 
and arrive, in 12 miles, at 


KASHAN. 

This city (population, 30,000) stands in the 
plain, at a distance from the range of mountains; 
it is celebrated for the manufactory of silk bro- 
cades, called Termalima, a rich and beantiful 
material of Oriental colours, worn alike for gar- 
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ments by both sexes, Shawls of the same 
texture, and of exquisite designs, together with 
velvets, are also produced bere. The silk-worms 
of this country are very productive, and, what 
with the climate and being wel] husbanded, they 
are very remunerative. There is an extensive 
trade carried on here in copper utensils. The 
thermometer ranges from 80° to 90° Fahr. Scorpions 
are rather plentiful here, yet they rarely injure the 
natives. Two roadslead from Kashan to Ispahan— 
the one over the mountains passing Kharud; the 
other over Natien; the latter isthe winter road, and 
avoids the snow on the summits of the mountains. 

On issuing from Kushan we enter a defile of 
mountains, and pass the rained village of Gre- 
narbad, and a mile beyond, a magnificent 
caravanserai of the age of Abbas the Great. 
Descend through a narrow rocky pass, for 6 miles ; 
again ascend another narrow and dangerous 
pass, over precipitous rocks, to the summit of the 
chain of the Taunus mountains, the view from 
which is at once grandand imposingin the extreme. 
After a descent of two hours we come to a rarrow 
valley, a forest in miniature of fruit trees, amongst 
which are the cherry, the mulberry, the walnut, 
the plum, and the almond tree; the grape is 
nowhere seen here. Abundant crops adorn the 
slopes of the bills, which are cultivated in terraces. 
‘As we proceed we pass pretty villages, where the 
rore and jasmine abound; from this we again 
ascend, and halt at the pretty village of 

Komroad, 32 miles, one day’s march. 

As we issue from this village, nothing of interest 
occars till we arrive atthe almost ruined caravan- 
serail of 

Law; soon after leaving which pass two villages, 
Pedah and Deyhai, on the left; now traverse an 
open plain for some miles, often rendered dis- 
agreeable by excessive heat and columns of dust, 
together with a total absence of water; at 12 miles 
distance we arrive at a large tank of water, where 
travellers may refresh. From this spot can be seen 
the immense caravanserai of Aga Kamel Bela on the 
right, and which had been a conspicuous object in 
the distance; on our left, bearing west, is also seen 
the caravanserai of Kam’dpaine, about 4 miles 
distant from the former. Proceeding hence, at the 
end of 9 miles, we arrive at the caravanserai and 
village of 
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Mauraha Khorde, 28 miles’ march, the vicinity 
well watered and cultivated with grain. From 
hence, 2} hours, we pass another magnificent cara- 
vanseral, built of a bluish coloured marble, the 
masonry and finish of which are of exquisite 
beauty; it was erected by the queen, the 
mother of Abbas the Great; in its vicinity is a fort 
erected for the protection of provisions and fodder. 


From this point ascend a chain of low hills, and 
pass another ruined caravanserai; beyond this, 2 
miles, arrive at 

Guz; from this, through a highly cultivated 
country for 6 miles, we pass fractured ruins of| 
water courses and channels, and other indications 
of extensive gardens; in fact, for 4 miles before 
entering Ispahan, scarcely anything but ruins ap- 
Pears on all sides, showing that the suburbs must 
have once been dense'y peopled, 


ISPAHAN-Telegraph Station, 
Inthe Persian province of Irak-Ajim; pronounced 
“‘ Spahawn.” 

TELEGRAPH to Teheran, Shiraz, Bushire, &c. 

Population, about 60,000. It amounted to 
600,000 in the time of Shah Abbas. Distant from 
Teheran, 215 miles south. 

It is situated in the central part of an oval 
plain, about 12 miles by 8 in extent, in 32°north 
lat, and 52° east long. The city formerly 
extended 3 1 files along the south bank of the River 
Zunderoud, which is about 600 feet broad. The 
numerous groves, avenues, and spreading gardens 
surrounding the city cover the ruins of this once- 
splendid metropolis of Persia. The traveller may 
wander for miles amongst the ruins: the handsome 
bridges over ths river are less injured than most 
other pleces. Here are the Palaces of Chedar 
Bagh (or “Four Gardens”), Chel Sitoon (or 
“Forty Pillars”), and Hasht Behesht (or “Eight 
Paradises’); also the mosques of Meshed Shah 
and Sut Ollah, in the principal square or maidan. 
One of these mosques contains thirty inhabited 
colleges, and the number of teachers and students 
may amount to 6,000 or 7,000. The Mahommedan 
laws and theology are studied; Armenian and 
Roman Catholic Bishops’ here. Manufactures— 
woven fabrics, silks, silk brocade, calicoes, chintzes, 
and other eotton goods from the plant which grows 
in the neighbourhood 
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After passing through an avenue of tall trees, and 
the mosque of Gouch Khonah, we enter the low- 
vaulted bazaar, considerably more than a mile in ex- 
tent, and arrive at the Government House, assigned 
to travellers, called by the natives “kooli feony.” 
Onallsidesare seen bales of goods, carpets, mattings, 
skins of dried fruit, and tobacco, atrewed about the 
area of the bazaar, indicating wealth and industry. 
At one time its commerce with India by caravans 
was of great magnitude; which accounts for the 
many ruins of extensive caravanserais met with 
throughout the country. Quantities of pigeons 
and many pigeon-houses are met with. 

Proceeding from Ispahan (due south) for five 
hours, over a plain, we cometo the Passof Aatching, 
by arough ascent and descent. At 8 farsangs, or 
32 miles from Ispahan, and 12 miles from the Pass, 
halt at the caravanserai and village of 

Mayar, situated in a plain extending 4 miles, 
richly cultivated in grain, and having extensive 
gardens. Pass Ispahan, and at 20 miles arrive at 
the walled town of 


Koomasb,—Here, as at Ispahan, immense 
flocks of pigeons appear everywhere. They are 
propagated for the sake of their manure, which is 
highly prized for rearing the finest quality of 
melons. Saltpetre is also extracted from it. 

Our route from Aatching to the caravanserai 
of Koomash lies through a part of the country 
infested by robbers, At 16 miles from Koomash 
come to the town of 


Mexeobiggy, and thence 12 miles to the vil- 
lage of Ammabad ; total day's march, 28 miles, 
From hence travel over a hard and hot surface soil, 
abounding in the plant from the seeds of which gum 
bassorin is extracted by the natives, who make a 
profitable return fortheirlabour. Pass the tomb of 
Ali Riza,a relative of the prophet. A few hundred 
yards farther come to the brink ofa precipice, the 
entrance to the valley of Zesdekhast, the fortress 
of which is seen from the road, It is inaccessible, 
excepting by a drawbridge, being perched on a 
conical rocky precipice. Having descended into 
tho valley, and crossed it eastward, we halt at the 
caravanserai of 

Lefiage, 12 miles. This place is the boundary 
of the two most celebrated divisions in Persia— 
Trak end Fars. At adistance 16 miles from Zesde- 
khast, the great eouthermroad to Shiraz separates 
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inte ove rontes—one to the south-west through 
Diggerdes, the other exetwari by Shudgastan| 
The latter is the present route. Ascend a valley, 
whens sinseus ecurse through the mountaing| 
travis the limits of Jrak-ajim, the ameiont Medea, 
dividtay it frou the provimea ed Farm, the eriginal 
Kiegtionr of Cyrur, whom he united Medea and 
other reshos to the crows. Fars is bomeded on 
the north-west by Irak-ejim, Laristen, ond 
Khezistan ; and by Kerman on the east, whose 
deserts are so weil known, A post to the south! 
takes in = part of Laristen, the eneiont king- 
dom of Lar, extending te Gumbercomr on the 
Persian Gulf, another early mercantile settle- 
mentin: the tinre ef Herim Khan. The halting 
place ia 


bewn Bikett, distant from Konsh 20} 


miles. From this, a shart distance, pass a ruined 
fortress. Wild asaes and the antelope are oces- 
sionally met with’in these parts. The scene now 
changes for the better. We enter (south-east) a 
rich and beautiful country; ascend a range of 
mountains, on the summit of which patches of| 
‘suow appear. Descend through a succession of| 
uarrow valleys, well watered, to the village of 
Daly Nazir, 28 miles’ march. Leaving this, 
pass the village of Kishlack, 6 miles, with ruins on 
all sides. We pass the village of Gazion; then a 
river and stone bridge, and the ruins of a caravan- 
serai, ascribed to the period of Cyrus, and named 
Madre-t-Suliman. A little beyond this enter a 
dangerous pass, for 3f hours; after which the left- 
hand ronte conducts to te village of ieergaed, 
along the banks of a stream, to the carsvaneorai of 
the sans name.. This stream waters the ‘villages 
of Monenck, Kumeer, and Servn ; andthen becomes! 
a river—the Kr Aut; which falle inte the Bund 
Emia(the southern Araxes). In the valley of 
Moarganb, 49 miles north-east of Persepolis, 
are numerous Reins, including the Tomb of Cyras 
The first ruin we notice is s pIntform of hewn 
etones, raised mearty to a Tevel with the rock 
which it adjoins. The length of the front measures 
300 feet; its sides to where they toueh the hill, 298 
feet, and the height is 38 feet 6 inches, formed of| 
fourteen tiers of blocks of white marble. Every 
stone of the upper horizontal surface is joined with 
the utmost nicety, being carefully clamped to its 
neighbour. These ruins, called by Pliny Pasar- 


cade, were. ooeupied by the Magi, and were sup- 
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Posed to contair the Tomth of Cyrus, wo was 
born here. On the plain, a quarter ‘of @ mile 
soutie-west of this platfernr, ia. gequarelike build 
ing, about 9 feet exch way, and. 4u fect high; 
whiok was formed of bveks of rmaxble. Ancther 
quarter of a mile due south is = squere Pilar, 
with: & shaftof 50 fect; = spacions marble plat 
form supports. thiy immense feagment. Seulp- 
tured figures and insoyiptiens occur everywhere. 
Anather ism square Pillar, formed.ef one single 
block of marble, 15 feet high, sculptored with 
curious bas-relief, surmounted by a.compartment: 
Another mass of marble: stands 30 feet in front 
of these. On the south-east is a Platform, on. 
whict sre fragments of columns, 150 feet by 8k 
feet, elevated by two rows of pedestals, of white 
marble, 3 to 4 feet high, ane I5 feet apart. At the 
distance of a mile south-west of these ruins is 
found a Quadrangle of 60 to 80 feet on every side, a 
great gute appearing te have opened from it to the 
south-east. About 200 yards further south rises 
the structure, called by the natives the tomb:of the 
Mother of Solomon, but now generally recognised 
asthe Tombof Cyrus. In the vicinity,andat Tackt-e- 
‘Taoosht, and Hareem Jamschid, are eight columns, 
one of which is eract; there are mounds, fortifica- 
tions, platforms, remains of walls, door-frames, 
&c., &o. At Naksh-i-Roustam, the face of the 
mountain is.almost perpendicular, about 300 yards 
high, and of a whiteish kind of marble, in which 
liave been cut the sculptures, and excavations 
placed very near each other. Those highest on 
the rocks are evidently intended for tombs, one 
being supposed to he that of Darius Hystaspes. 


PERSEPOLIS. 


Persepolis was half burnt by Alexandey the Groat, 
B.c..330, aud occupied by him on his return from 
India five years later. It consista of parts of 
buildings, such as gates, columns, and window 
frames, besides the staircases of the great platform 
and those of the lesser elevations now covered 
with @ crust of earth. 

They are situated. at the base of a rugged moune 
tain, and the artificial terrace on which they are 
built commands an immense plain, the plain of 
Mordasht, bounded on all sides by dark cliffs ;now 
however, only a swampy, wildomeas, where a few 
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solitary columns and scuttered ruins are alt that 
remain of the splendfd city that once gave lifeand 
animation to the scene. They are described by 
Ser BK. Portor: 


The chief feature is the tall stender column, 
which stands out prominently toview, from which 
thea pines has abtained the descriptive appelietion 
Of Fel-eL-tnizar, the “hill of minarets,” the natives 
cmaitering the. celumn of the palace of the kings 
to resemble the minarets of the mosques. The 
TeLel-minar is mentioned by Diodorus Sioulus, 
and issarrounded with a treble wall; the first was 
16 cubits high, adorned with many sumptnous 
buildings and aspiring turrets; the second was 
like the first, but as high again; the third was 
like a quadrant four square, 60 cubits high, all of 
the hardest marble, and so camented as to con- 
tinue for ever. On the four sides are Brazened 
gates; neax which are gullews (or crosses) of 
brass, 20 cubits high; which were raised to 
terrify, beholders, and for the better strength- 
ening and fortifying the place. On the east side 
ofthe citadel, about 400 faat distant, stood a mount, 
called the royal mount, containing the sepulchres 
of the kings and their treasure house. 


Three distinct lines of walls:and towers remain, 
the weat front being 1,425 feet long, the north 926, 
and the south 802 feet, The steep faces of the 
terrace are formed of dark grey marble cut into 
gigantic square blocks, exquisitely polished, and 
‘without mortar. Tho present height of the plat 
form from theplain is 30 feet. This artificial plain 
consists of three terraces; the lowest, embracing 
the entire Iength of the southern face, is 183 feetin 
width; the second contains the general area; and 
the most elevated was wholly covered with magnifi- 
cent buildings. The only ascent from the plain to 
the summit of the platform is bya marble staircase 
situated on tha western side, so: gently inclined 
that Porter rode his horse up amd down it; each 
step is 34 inches high and 22 feet long, and the 
bloeks of marbie of which they are composed are so 
large as to allow ten or fourteen steps to be cut 
into each solid mass. Hers are found remains of 
lofty portals, sculptured jambs, colossal bulls, 
inscriptions of the arrow-headed letter, polished 
marble pavements, ruins of magnificent columns, 
winged bulls with human heads, surmounted by 
eéronets of roses, bulls’ horns, &c., and extensive 
cisterns cut in the solid rock. 
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On drawing near the Chee? Minar (or Place or 
Forty Pillars), the eye is riveted by the grandeur 
and beautifal decorations of a double staircase, 
projecting considerably before the northern face of 
the terrace, the whole length being 212 feet ; and 
at each extremity, east and west, rises another 
range of steps. Again, about the middle, and pro- 
jecting from it, 18 feet, appear two smaller flights, 
rising from the same points, where the extent of 
the range, incinding # landing-ptace of’ 20 feet, 
amounts to 86 feet; here were found sculptured 
figures, groups representing fights with lians, 
spearmen and bowmen, covering an expanse of 
68 feet; a narrow border of open roses finishes 
the upper edge of a frieze, while an equal number 
of figures. ornament the interior face of the same 
staircase, 

The immense space of the upper platform. 
stretches to north and south, 350 feet ; and east to 
west, 380 feet; the greater part of which is covered 
with broken capitals, shafts, and pillars, and count- 
less fragments of buildings, some of which are 
riehly ornamentad with the most exquisite sculp- 
ture; the pillars were from the western to the 
eastern range ; tha distance is 268 feet; the form 


fof these columns is the same in all, and very 


beautiful; the tetal height of each is 60 feet. The 
shaft is finely fluted and covered with Caphic, 
Cuneiform, Arabic, and Persian inscriptions, &c, 
The doors are guarded by colosaal statues of bulls, 
on pedestala 18 feet in length. The highest com- 
partment contains the king seated on a chair 
of state, with his feet on a foot-stool, and over his 
head. a canopy with borders of liona and bulls; 
behind the king is. the fan-bearer, the armour. 
bearer, and a third attendant; and beneath him 
are five auccessive ranges of guards. 

Adjoining the terraced platform, and a quarter of 
& mile east of the Tel-el-Minar, are two excavated 
tombs, 72 feet broad, by 130 feet high, 

The distance from Teheran to Persepolis is 120 
farsangs, equal to 480 miles, 

From Persepolis to the villages of Dhay and 
Kerm, near which are extensive ruins of walle, of 
great antiquity; as also those of altars of the fire 
worshippers, the followers of Zoroaster. Next 
traverse the chain of Kuhel mountains; then we 
arrive at 


Servistan, 35 miles from Persepolis. From 


hence, pass @ lake, 20 miles long, over a succes- 
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sion of plains; occasionally a verdant spot, and u 
few flowers and shrubs are seen. The caravanserai 
of Mahtu is 82 miles from Servistan, From Mabla, 
16 miles over # level country brings us to 


SHIRAZ—Telegraph Station. 
TELEGRaPH to Bushire, Ispahan, Teheran, &c. 
Capital of Province of Fars, and, at several periods, 
of the whole empire; it is 218 miles S.S.W. of 
Ispahan, 50 farsaks from Bushire, 543 from Resht 
vid Teheran. 


Population, 30,000. 

The appearance of the city from a distance is 
pleasing, and its gardens and walls are nearly 4 
miles in circuit, but the internal aspect of the place 
presents the striking contrast usually observed in 
oriental cities, An earthquake, in 1853, on five 
successive days, destroyed nearly twelve thousand 
persons, and almost obliterated its fine features 
of grandeur. The Bazaar, built by Kerrim Khan, 
is a quarter ofa mile in length, and is built of 
yellow brick. The Ark, or Citadel, which forms 
the residence of the governor, is a small fortified 
square—the royal palace is neat, without being 
so gorgeously magnificent as those of Ispahan. 
The famous Perslan poets, Saadi and Hafiz, are 
buried at Shiraz. The Tomb of Hafiz stands in 
a garden. 

Its commerce consists in receiving from Bushire 
the silks, spices, and cotton goods of China and 
India. Its chief manufactures are carpets, soap, 
earthenware, cutlery, and swordblades, There are 
excellent grapes from the vineyards cultivated in 
the vicinity, and the wines of Shiraz have the 
highest reputation. Kerrim Khan, during his 
reign of twenty-two years, made Shiraz the seat of 
hisempire. Aga Mahammud levelled its fortifica- 
tions to the ground, leaving only a mud wall for 
the defence of the city. From Shiraz, over richly 
cultivated plains, to 

Disel-i-Azhen, about 17 miles; the sur 
rounding chain of mountains covered ‘with snow, 
From hence, over sterile plains and barren 
mountains, for six hours, to 

Abdin, 17 miles. 

Kasroon, 13 miles. 

Sixteen miles distant from this are the ruins of 
the city of Sbapoor (the residence of the Susiana 
monarchs); numerous ruins of sculptures and 
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inscriptions are met with. Cazerun, or Kasroon, 
contains forty Jewish houses; there are no Ar- 
menians. 

Camaridge, 20 miles. The roads are narrow 
and rocky, by rough passes, and at the foot of a 
chain of hills. From hence to the caravanserai of 


Khunar Takhtah, 9 miles ; for the halting- 
place of Dalki. On the way we see naphtha 
issuing from the ground, besides bituminous 
substances. 

Buragjura, a large village, inclosed as usual 
with walls and towers. It is seven hours (14 miles) 
from the last stage. 

Alichangt, 24 miles, over a desert plain. 
Over other sandy plains, for 16 miles, to 


BUSHIRE, or Busheer, 
i.e, “Abou Shibr,” the father of cities, 


A principal Telegraph Station on the Indo-Euro- 
pean Telegraph line, the chief port of Persia in 
the province of Fars, on the Persian Gulf. Popu- 
lation, 25,000. Lat. 29° N., long. 51° E., distant 
170 miles from Shiraz. Its exports are cotton wool, 
horses, carpets, shawls, tobacco, and otto of roses. 
Imports—cotton and linen goods, sugar and spices 
from Batavia, cutlery, &c. Winter is cool and 
pleasant. 

ResweNt axp PoiTicaL AGENT. — Colonel 
Prideaux. 

STEaMERS.—British India Company's weekly 
boats (Agents, Messrs. Gray & Co.) to Bussorah 
and Kurrachee. From here the traveller may go 
towards home by caravans, vid Shiraz, Ispahan, 
Teheran, and Resht, on the Caspian, 42 days; 
thence by steam or rail to Astrakhan, Novgorod, 
and St. Petersburg; or about 75 days to England. 


Teecrara to Bussora, Constantinople, Kurra- 
chee, and India, Money.—25 kerans=£1. 


It occupies the north extremity of a peninsula, 
and has 12 to 14 towers or forts on the sea wall. 
The town is situated immediately behind a chain 
of mountains, the tallest of which is called Hal- 
lilah; the Bay on the shores takes its name from 
this. It was here our troops landed in the expe- 
dition to Persia in 1856-7, under Gen. Outram. 
Vessels drawing above 18 feet of water cannot - 
approach the-town; they must remain at anchor 
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in the roadstead. Approaching Bushire it makes 
rather an imposing appearance, but the interior 
is only a collection of low-built houses and huts 
of shelly limestone. The inhabitants arc a mixture 
of Arabs and Persians; the merchants are 
Armenians and Persians, living 5 to 6 miles off. 
A healthy north-west wind, called the Shamal, 
blows for forty days in May and June. 

Bahrein, or ‘Two Cities," on the Arabian 
side, has date groves, and a pearl fishery, where 
300 boats are employed. A good diver will remain 
below 45 to G0seconds. Henjamis an {sland covered 
with old forts and tanks; it has salt caves, petrified 
date trees, and a pearl fishery. At Linga or Lingeh, 
on the Persian side, under Jebel Bostanch, is a 
custom-house (in an old Dutch factory), with 
shipyards, where “buggalows” are built. Kishm is 
an island in the Strait of Ormuz, or Hormuz, lying 
off Gombroon, or Bunder Abbas, an anchorage 
on the Perslan side; a small and very hot place 
(population, 8,000), with some mountains behind 
it, 7,000 to 10,000 feet high. This and the Isle of 
Ormuz, in old times, were trading places belonging 
to the Portuguese, and were taken by the English, 
1622. Tall, conical, uncouth rocks surround the 
Island of Kishm. Hence, past 
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Mussendoom, a 7Zelegraph Station at the 
mouth of the Gulf, on the Arabian side, among 
bold, lofty, mountain peaks. The Gulf Cable is 
1,500 miles long, at a depth of 30 to 60 fathoms. 
Then to Muscat, on the Arabian coast, which 
the late Sultan of Zanzibar claimed for his own. 
Population, 20,000, including Mutrah. It is the 
capital of a strip of territory belonging to the 
Imam, backed by dark, volcanic hills. The port is 
like a horse-shoe. Here are the Imam’s palace, 
a Residency, bazaar, some old forts, built by the 
Portuguese, with a custom-house, erected 1647, 
Dates, ivory, gum, hides, cotton, and fruit are 
exported. Political Agent.—Lieut.-Col. Miles. 


The telegraph wire follows the const to Jask or 
Jashk (a central station for the Telegraph staff) 
and @wadur (the British India Company calls— 
Agents, Towell & Co.) en the Mekran shore of 
Beloochistan, which ts a level strip next the son, 
backed by 4 wall of hills 1,000 to 3,000 feet high, 
Thence to 


KURRACHEE-— Railwayand Telegraph Station, 


The port of Sinde, in the Indus month.—See 
page 78. 
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SKELETON ROUTE XXI. 


OUTWARD. 


CHINA and JAPAN ROUTE.—LONDON to SUEZ, CEYLON, SINGAPORE, BATAVIA, 
HONG KONG, SHANGHAI, and YOKOHAMA, in JAPAN. 
England to Galle, Ceylon.—See Route 6. 


Peninsular and Oriental Steamer, from Suez and Bombay for the East, leaves Colombo every 
other Friday. 


* ” » arrives at Singapore every other Friday. 

® a ” Hong Kong every other Sunday. 

” ” ” leaves Hong Kong every other Monday. 

” » ” arrives at Shanghai every other Friday; and‘at Yokohama 


every other week, 

N.B.—At Colombo, every other Friday, the mail leaves for Australia; every other Friday for 
Maras and Calcutta, At Singapore, the Batavia mail leaves every week or fortuight ; the Eastern 
and Australian mail, every four weeks, for Brisbane, &c, 

French Messageries jteamer.—See below. For other Lives, as the Japan Line, Glen Line, 
Ben, Union, and Ocean Lines, Florio-Rubattino (to Signapore), Fraissinet (monthly), 
Cunard and Inman Lines (v4 New York, on the Aust lan Line, westwar 
China and Japan), Royal Mail (vid Panama), &c, see List im Tntroduction ald Steamer List, 
and Advertisements in Bradshaw's Guides. 


Passengers.—East of Sues, 2nd class accommodation is not guaranteed in P. and O. Steamers. 


Distances.—London to Port Said, by sea, 3,215 miles; to Suez, by canal, 87 miles; to Colombo, 
8,404 miles (hence to Bombay, 875 miles: Calcutta, 1,380 miles) ; to Penang 1,278 miles; to Singa- 
pore, 381 miles; to Hong Kong, 1,437 miles; to Shanghai, 870 miles (or, Hong Kong to Swatow, 
175 miles; Amoy, 150 miles; Foochow Foo, 185 miles). Hong Kong to Yokohama, 1,860 miles. 


Time of Journey.—About 50 days from England to Shanghai, viz.: 16 to Suez, 14 to Colombo, 7 to 
Singapore (thence to Batavia, 2 days), 7 to 9 days to Hong Kong, 4 to 5 to Shanghai, 7 to 8 to 
Yokohama, [Here the East and West Routes Round the World connect. England, westward, to 
New York, 10 days; San Francisco, 7 days; Japan, 5 days: or 32 days.—See Route 26.] 

French Messageries Steamer leaves Colombo every other Sunday or Monday, proceeds to Singa- 
pore, 7 to 8 days; Saigon, 3 to 4days; Hong Kong, 5 days; Shanghai, 6 days; Yokohama, from 
Hong Kong, 7 to 8 days. 


Fares.—From England, by P. and O. Steamer, Ist class, single berth, to Penang or Singapore, £68; 
to Batavia or Hong Kong, £78 ; to Shanghai or Yokohama, £88." Reserved Cabin to Penang or 
Singapore, £170; to Hong Kong, £195; to Shanghai or Yokohama, £220. Children (3 to 10 

years), half-price. From Venice or Brindisi, £5 less than from England, for each adult, Fore 
Gabin-2nd class Passengers, £40, £45, and 60. All these are exclusive of wines, spirits, and 
beer. The Messageries Steamer Fares from Marseilles are less by about £5. 


Luggage.—In the P. and O. Steamer, 3 ewt. are allowed Ist class; 1} cwt. 2ud clase ; overwelght. 
‘£1 per ewt. 


HOMEWARD. 
SHANGHAI to HONG KONG, SINGAPORE, PENANG, COLOMBO (for CALCUTTA, 
BOMBAY, and AUSTRALIA), ADEN, SUEZ, and ENGLAND. 


P. and O. Steamer leaves Yokohama every other week for Hong Kong. 

rs a leaves Shanghai at every other Sunday or Thursday. 

es z leaves Hong Kong every other Tuesday, Wednesday, or Sunday. 

% ae arrives at Singapore about every other Monday, Thursday or Friday. 
every other Saturday, Sundey or Tuesday. 
; every other Wednesday or Thursday. 
«every other Tuesday or Wednesday. 

N.B.—At Colombo. ‘Junction, iiss days from and to Madras, 7 to Calcutta, and4to Bombay. Every 
other weck arrivals are due about Monday or Wednesday from Australia. Allowance must be made 
for monsoons. 

Messageries Steamers leave Shanghai every other Thursday or Saturday, a week later.—For 

other Steamer Lines, as above, see Bradshaw's Guides, 
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ROUTE XXI, 

LONDON TO CHINA AND JAPAN, VIA 
COLOMBO, PENANG, SINGAPORE, HONG 
KONG, AND SHANGHAI. 

London to Colombo, see Route 6. Here 
P. and O. passengers for China are transferred to 
another steamer for Shanghai; and those for 
Japan change at Hong Kong. By the Messageries 
Steamers, arriving every other Monday or Tuesday, 
passengers are carried direct. 

Sza Voyace (5 days) to Penang. 

Starting from the roadstead of Colombo, the 
Doat proceeds for three days till she sights the 
Nicobar Islands, leaving Acheen Head, Sumatra, on 
the right; and on the morning of the fourth day she 
steams along the Straits of Malacca. The Gold 
Mountain of Sumatra, Karinchi, 11,820 feet high, 
is seen to the right, like a stupendous cone on 
the horizon; and on the fifth day wo reach the 
free port of 


PENANG, or PRINCE OF WALES 
ISLAND, 
One of the Straits Settlements, a beautiful island, 
called by the natives Pulo Penang, or Betel Nut 
Island, on account of its resemblance to the Areca 
Nut, which grows here in abundance. 

Posit1ox.—T wo miles off the north-west side of 
Malacca Straits, andfacing Deli, or Delih, aFrench 
colony in Sumatra; lat. 5° 25/ north, long, 100° 21/ 
east. It is 20 miles long by 9miles broad; divided 
longitudinally by a ridge of mountains, 

Caritat.—George Town, purchased by the East 
India Company from the Rajah of Quedah, in 
1786, now transferred to the Crown, It is a clean 
place with a good harbour, . 

Money, in dollars and cents, 

Population, about 91,000 (chiefly Chinamen, 
Malays, and Klings, from the Cormandel coast), 
or 188,300, including the Province of Wellesley, on 
the Malay Peninsula, opposite. All the trades are 
carried on by Chinese. Area, 390 square miles, 
including 107 in the island. Wellesley is a strip, 
35 miles long, by an average of 80 miles broad, 
bought of the Rajah, 1800. 

Lrzvr.-Goverxor—C. J. Irving, Esq., C.M.G. 
‘There are Residents at the native States of Perak 
Gir H. Low, K.C.M.G), Dindings, Sclangor, and 
Sunfjie Yjong. 
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Jupex.—Hon. T. Lett Wood. 
Horets.—Alexandra; Victoria and Albert; De 
l'Europe; Clarendon. 

Conveyances.—Horses and Carriages, Chinese 
Boats, called sampans; 6d..to the shore; 2s. the 
itrip. 

STeamers.—P. and O. Company's Steamers 
(Agents, Messrs. Brown and Co.) Outward-bound 
and Homeward-bound every fortnight. The 
route to Penang and Singapore was first opened 
by the Company in 1844-5, In 1851 it was ex- 
tended to Hong Kong. Messageries Company 
(Agent, M. Mathieu), every two weeks; British 
India Company (Agent, A. Liebert), every two 
weeks; Netherlands India (Agents, Fricdrichs and 
Co.), weekly; Fraissinet's; and others. 

Hansour Maarer.—T. Fox, Esq. Vessels only 
pay a tax of 2 cents per ton, for lights, 

Assistant Post asTeR.-—A. Anson, Esq. 


Banxs—Chartered Mercantile Bank of India, 
London, and China; Hong Kong and Shanghai. 


UnitEp Statas ConsuLar Agent.—A. Watson, 
Esq. 

Cuups.—Penang; Chinese. 

Newsparer.—Penang Gazette. 

Curmare, hot; January and February being the 
dry, and April, May, and June the rainy, months; 
but the seasons are not well marked. Mornings 
cool, and sometimes so cold and foggy that warm 
clothing must be worn. Temperature, 60° to 90°. 
Light claret and water is the best drink, 

Propuctions.—Cocoa-nuts, mangoes, palms 
plantains, mangosteens, rambutans, pepper, timber, 
tin from the main land, and ‘layors,” or canes; 
turtle eggs, from PuloTalure; sugar, tapioca, and 
rice, from Wellesley. There are about 100 sorts 
of fruits, Annual exports and imports, £3.500,000. 

Oxsects or Nortce.— Government House; 
Esplanade. St. George's Church; Free School; 
French Mission College; Chapels; Bazaars; 
Chinese Shops; Hospital; Post-office; Custom 
House; Barracks; Markets; and Esplanade 
Drive. 

In tHe Vicryity.—Flagstag’ Hill, a fine point of 
view, 1,600 fect high, overlooking the sea, th 


peninsula of Malacca; &. It is 4 miles to the 
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bottom of the hill, and 4 more to the top. At the 
bottom is a pretty IWaterfall, or cascade, 50 to 60 
feet high, which helps to supply the town with 
water. The ascent is through dense forest to the 
top; a steep ridge, on which stand the Governor's 
bungalow and a sanatarium. A Gum Tree, 300 
feet high, 26 miles from the town, is now gone. 
Green butterflies. 10 to 12in. across the wings, are 
seen, There isa project for cutting through the 
Isthmus of Kraw, in the Malacca peninsula. 

Penang to Singapore, a sea voyage of 14 day; 
during the whole time land is visible. You pass 
Perak, & small independent state. The hills of 
Malacca are seen, creasing in height as they 
extend into the interior; but mountainous islands 
intercept the view of Sumatra. The town of 
Malacca, on the main land, is 300 miles from 
Penang, and 80 or 90 miles from Singapore; and 
has Dr. Morrison’s Chinese College, and remains 
of a Portuguese Church (1560-1670) near the 
Agent's house. The Portuguese held it till it 
came to the Dutch, 1641. The province of 
Malacca is a strip 42 miles long, by an average of 
16 miles broad. Tin, from Perak, is the chief 
export. 


SINGAPORE—Telegraph Station, 
Capital of the Straits Settlements, comprising 
Singapore, Penang, and Malacca, or Wellesley, at 
the south-eastern extremity of the Straits of 
Malacca, It stands at a capital centre for com- 
merce, opposite Sumatra, Borneo, &c., in latitude 
1°10 north, longitude 103° 15’ east ; on an island 
of 275 square miles, 25 miles long by 14 broad, 
separated from the Johore main land by a strait 4 
toZmile wide. Founded in 1819, by Sir Stamford 
Raffles, who married the Rajah of Jahore's 
daughter; and transferred by the Indian govern- 
ment to the Crown, 1867. The town is under a 
municipality. Houses in bungalows, 


GoveRNoR-GENERAL.—His Excellency Sir F. A. 
Weld, K.C.M.G.; asaisted by a council. Colonial 
Secretary, C.C. Smith, Esq., C.M.C, 

Cuier-Justicr.—Sir T. Sidgreaves. Bisnor, 
Right Rey. Dr. Hore. 

Population of Singapore, about 139,300, mostly 
Malays and Chinese. There are many Germans 
here, Total population of the Settlements (1881), 
423,500, chiefly Malays and Chinese, 
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Horers.—De l’Eutope; Adelphi; De la Paix. 
Tariff.—2 to 8 dols. (8. to 128.) per diem, excha- 
sive of drinkables. 

Cxvss.—Singapore, Tanglin, and German. 

PostuastER.—E. Tsemonger, Esq. 

TgLEGRAPE.—To Europe, China, Java, and Aus- 
tralia, by direct cable to Banjowanjie. 

Converances.Horses, carriages (called ghar= 
ries), boats, &. The boats are small row-boats, 
called sampans. Daily coach across the island 
along good roads. 

Stzamuns.—P, & 0, Company's Steamers (Agent, 
Mr. D. Low) arrive here Outward and Homeward 
every other Wednesday. Passengers may be 
booked to Malacca, Samarang, Sourabaya, Padang, 
&e., and to Macassar and places in India, by the 
British India, or Netherlands India Steamers, at 
through fares (£2 to £23 extra). The Netherlands 
India Company weekly, to Batavia, in two days; 
rates of passage, 46 dollars, inclusive of drinkables. 
Through tickets may be had at Southampton or 
Marseilles. Messagories Steamer (Agent, Mons, P. 
Brasier) every two weeks, Florio-Rubattino, 
Castle and Shire Lines, Thames and Mersey, Ause 
trian Lloyd, &., call here. British India Company 
(Agents, Hamilton and Co.), every two weeks to 
Batavia, and connecting with the Queensland Mail 
Line.-—See Route 23, and Steamer List and Ad- 
vretisements in Bradshaw's Gutdes. 

Harpovur Mastsr.—H. Ellis, Esq. 


Banxzns.— Chartered Mercantile Bank of India; 
Oriental Banking Corporation; Hong Kong and 
Shanghai Company; Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia, ‘and China. 

Consvis.—M. Meger, French; Dr. Bieber, Ger- 
man; Major Studer, United States. 

NewspaPers.~Straits Times; Lut Pau (Chinese). 

Corxs.—Spanish dollars (4s. 2d.), divided into 
100 parts, represented either by Dutch doits or 
English copper coins of the same value. Gold 
Dust is sold by a Malay weight, called the 
Bungkal, equal to two Spanish dollars, or 832 
grains Troy. 

Wercnts.—The following are in use:—~16 Taels 
make 1 Catty = 13 pounds avoir.; 1 Picul makes 
100 Catties = 1333 pounds avoir.; 40 Piculs make 


1 Cayan of Rice. 
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SEAsons.—South-west monsoons, April to Octo- 
ber. There is neither sammer nor winter, and 
even the periodical rains are not at all defined, 
as the showers, which fall two days in three, are 
always moderate. 

Cimars.—Healthy, although hot; very good 
for children. Thermometer, 71° to 89° in-doors; 
100° to 117° in the sun. The place being only 80 
miles from the equator, the sun always rises and 
sets about 6. Cool airs, 6 to 8 p.m. 

People come off to sell Malacca canes, layors, 
caps, slippers, shells, and birds. They ask double 
what they will take. The divers will dive for 
coppers, which they catch before the money reaches 
the bottom of the clear water. 

Oxsgcts oF Notice.—Public Buildings, Courts, 
Town Hall, visited by the King of Siam, 1871; 
Post-office; Commercial Square; shops porti- 
coed and kept by Chinese; Buddhist Temple; 
Joss Houses, with the statue of a Sun having a 
large carved bull in his mouth at the entrance 
gate, Joss sticks burning, and a large drum and 
bell hanging from the roof. Perambulating Res- 
taurants, the keepers beating bamboo sticks to 
draw customers; Mr. Whampoa’s country seat 
and extensive gardens—he was educated in 
England. Large Theatre, open at 9 p.m.; Burial 
Ground at the side of the hill, with Chinese Tombs 
therein; Mahomedan Mosques, Government House, 
on a hill. Villas in the outskirts. Club; new Jail; 
Gasworks. Malay College; Raffles Institution; 
Esplanade and Cricket Ground; Tanglin Botanical 
Gardens, including a part of the original jungle. 
St. Andrew's handsome spire Church, now a 
Cathedral, opened 1866; Presbyterian Church; 
French and Portuguese Missions. Docks at Tanjong 
Pagar; and new Harbour at Teluk Blangah. 

The town is situated on two sidos of a salt 
creek, that empties itself into the sea at the west 
head of a deep bay, and which is only navigable 
for small boats, so that vessels are obliged to lie 
at the wharves, at about 3 miles from the town, in 
the new Harbour. The highest spot is Bukit 
Timah, 500 fect above the sea... All merchandise 
is discharged at the doors of the principal ware- 
houses. Excellont market daily for tropical 
vegetables and fruits, strange fish, meat, green 
tartle, all very good and reasonable. Delicious 
Mangosteen and pine apples. 
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This place is a free port, and a great entrepét of 
European and Asiatic merchandise; its trade, 
including the other Straits Settlements, exceeds 
26 millions a year. Pepper, sugar, gambier, and 
tapioca figure among its exports. Beautiful 
Sumatra ponies are imported. The nutmog plan- 
tations should be visited. Here an European 
garrison has been pgrmanently quartered, and 
extensive fortifications are in progress. In front 
of the island is a chain of islands and mangrove 
groves, inhabited by a few wild tribes. Good 
pig-hunting; tigers on the mainland. 

Hrxts.—Passage money for Batavia and the 
Australian ports, either to the P.and 0. Company 
or the Dutch steamers, is paid in sovereigns or 
Mexican dollars=$s. 8d. to 48. each. 

For Labuan, Borneo, and Batavia, see Route 28. 
At Singapore the boats connect with the French 
Messageries every other week, for Batavia; and 
also for Saigon (650 miles from Singapore, popu- 
lation 50,000), the capital of the French possessions 
in Cochin China, at the mouth of the Cambodia, 
or Mekong; well built, and having a Governor's 
‘House, Gothic Cathedral, and Floating Docks. 
Hotels—De \'Europe; Laval; Univers. Two 
weekly papers. Messageries steamers, twice a 
month. Governor—His Excy. M. Le Myre Vilers. 
English Consul—C. F. Tremlett, Esq. The trade in 
rubber and gutta, &c., is carried on by English 
and German houses. Cochin China, annexed 1867, 
is 150 miles by 240 miles, and contains a population 
of 1} million. Cambodia, bebind it, is under 
French protection. At Phnompenh, the capital, are 
the King's Palaces, lined with mother-of-pearl; 
and near it are remains of the great city of Angoor, 
and the Buddhist temple of Nakhon Wat, dating 
from the thirteenth century. The mouth of the 
Mekong, one of the principal rivers in South Asia, 
is about 8 nautical miles broad just before it enters 
the sea. Fortifications on the tops of the hills. 

Bangkok, the capital of Siam, 400 miles north- 
west of Saigon, on the River Menam, in the Gulf 
of Siam. Population, about 500,000, half Chinese. 
Ithas large Palaces of the two Kings, public offices, 
and 65 Buddhist Temples—one king, who speaks 
English, being High Priest. Hotel—Oriental. 
English Church; 2 Chapels; King’s School—Rev. 
S.McFarland, Superintendent. King's Physician— 
Dr. Gowan. Two English newspapers; and 
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Docks, for the Siamese Navy, Harbour Master— 
Capt. Bush. Trade in rice, teak timber. Steamers 
to Hong Kong and Singapore. Telegraph to Saigon. 
Sapphire mines in the neighbourhood. H.B.M.'s 
Agent and Consul-Gen.—W. G. Palgrave, Esq. 
United States Consul-Gen.—General Haldernan. 

The Messageries Branch Steamer from Saigon 
touches at Quinhon (340 miles), in Anam or 
Annam; Touron or Tourane, 183 miles—the port 
of Hué, 40 miles distant, the capital of Annam; 
Cho-May, 16 miles; and Haiphong, 291 miles, the 
port of Hanoi, 90 miles distant up the Songka. 
Hanoi (population, 80,000), the capital of Tonquin 
or Tonkin (now part of Annam), has a French 
Citadel, where Captain Rivitre was killed, 1883. 
Sontay, up the river, was captured, 1883, 
Saigon is 7,245 miles from Marseilles, Saigon to 
Hong Kong, 915 miles; to Singapore, 495 miles; 
Batavia, 550 miles further. 

Sza Voracz (6 days) from Singapore to Hong 
Kong. The large solitary rock, called the “Shoe,” 
inthe China Sea, is passed; it closely resembles 
® mastiff's head. The track is not far from the 
Paracels Islands, on which H.M. Gunboat, Slaney, 
was lost, 1870, with all hands except nine, Land 
is only occasionally seen, 


CHINA. 

This empire (called by the natives Tchou-Koue, 
“centre of the earth”) comprises all the countries 
which reach E, and W. from the Sea of Okhotsk 
to Kokhan and Badakshan, abont 3,350 miles; and 
N. and 8. from Tonquin to Asiatic Russia, a dis- 
tance of about 2,100 miles; a space including one- 
third of the whole continent of Asia. It lies 
between 15° and 52° N. latitude, and 70° and 135° E. 
longitude, and is 3,000,000 square miles in extent 

China Proper contains about 1,500,000 square 
miles; with a population of 350,000,600, by the 
census of 1842; and eighteen Provinces. Other esti- 
matesmake thepopulation not to exceed 200,000,000, 
or less than India; but the above figures seem tobe 
pretty well founded. In 1783, the population was 
said to be 284 millions; in 1812, 362 millions, Some 
of the Chinese names, with their English meanings, 
are as follow: Foo, or Fuh, town of the first class; 
Chou, or Choo, town of the second class; Hien, or 
Heen, town of the third class; Ho, or Kiang, river; 
Keou, mouth; Hou, lake; Hai, sea; Shdn, mountain; 
Yamén, a mandarin's office. 
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Tarser, bordering on Hindoostan, contains 
800,000 square miles. 

The country of China Proper is diversified, flat, 
fertile, and intersected with numerous large rivers, 
canals, and several chains of granite mountains. 
The soil is good, and agriculture in the highest 
degree of perfection The climate of the southern 
part is very hot, while the northern part is 
liable to the rigours of an European winter. 
The language seems originally to have been 
hieroglyphical. It contains only 450 distinctmono- 
syllabic roots, which are so modulated by the tone 
of speaking as to express 40,000 to 50,000 words or 
meanings. Thus:—Ba ba b@ bd” is said to 
mean, if properly pronounced, “Three ladies gave @ 
box on the ear to the favourite of the Prince.”.—Max. 
Miiller’s Lectures on the Science of Language. Edu- 
cation is general, and the children of the poor are 
taught to follow the trodden profession of their 
fathers. Tle Great Wall on the north border 
made about 300 8.c,, stretches up and down hill, 
for 1,200 miles; it is 15 to 30 feet high, and about: 
12 feet wide, but in a state of decay. The Grand 
Canal carries an inland navigation from Canton 
to Pekin, 1,400 miles; it was begun in the thir- 
teenth century, and 30,000 men wero employed 
forty-three yegrs to complete it. 

Manufactures of almost every article of industry 
abound here. Porcelain (the clay is called 
Kaolin), gold, silver, iron, white copper, cinna~ 
mon, copper, mercury, lapis lazuli, jasper, rock 
crystal, woodstone, granite, porphyry, marbles, 
tin, lead, coal, tutenague (a mixture of copper 
and zinc), are amongst its products. In it are to 
be found growing the tallow, orange, plantain, 
tamarind, and mulberry trees, tea plant, lime, 
citron, lemon, pomégranate, vine, tse-tse (a 
kind of fig), li-tchi (like a date in size), longyen 
(dragon's eye), ti-tsi (water chestnut), tei-chu 
(varnish tree), camphor tree, bamboo reeds (as 
large as big trees), tie-by-mon (ironwood), cottom, 
betel, tobacco, &c. Musk deer, tigers, buffaloes, 
wild boars, bears, rhinoceroses, camels, deer, 
kinki (golden fowl), the finest in the world; and 
some of the most beautiful birds, both in form and 
plumage, abound in this extensive empire. 

Cuuvgse Festtvars.—The year is divided into 
hours, or months of twenty-nine or thirty days. 
New year, about;the end of January (or in 
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February). Feast of Lanterns—15th day of Ist 
moon. Birthday of the Lares—2nd day of 2nd 
moon. Festival of the Tombs—Early in the 3rd 
moon (April). Birthday of Buddha—sth day of 
4th moon. Festival of Dragon Boats—5th day of 
5th moon (early in June). Autumn Festival—lst 
to 15th of 8th moon. Kite-fiying, &c.—9th day of 
9th moon. Shortest day—lJth moon (December). 
Office holidays—a month from 20th of 12th moon. 
Seeing out the old year—24th to 30th of the last 
moon, 

Tea.—Red-leafed congous shipped at Foochow- 
foo, a treaty port. Black-leaf tea, of the finest 
quality, at Hankow, 4 vast city 600 miles up the 
great River Yang-tze-Kiang, where it is shipped 
direct for England. Tea of a common sort from 
Amoy and Formosa. 

‘The authentic history of China appears to begin 
with the great dynasty of Han, which lasted four 
centuriesand a half, and was overthrown in 2664.D. 
From it arose six petty dynasties, which lasted 
from 266 to 608 a.D., but, in 618, the royal house of 
Tang ascended the throne, under whom the empire 
became powerful and opulent. The most illustrious 
Prince of this line was Tai-tsong, who extended 
the kingdom asfaras Western Asia. Thisdynasty 
‘was succeeded by five lines of weak monarchs, till 
960 A.D. when the Song dynasty was founded, 
which reigned until 1279 a.p., when this empire 
became subject to the Mongol Tartars, who are 
supposed to have been confounded with the Hunni 
(Huns) under the national name of Khan (people). 
In 374 a.v. these Tartars, crossing the Wolga and 
the Don from the banks of the Palus Maotis (Sea of 
Azoph), had founded an extensive empire between 
the Theiss and the Don, driving the Goths and 
Alans before them. In 378, they poured down on 
the provinces of the west and east, under Attila, 
and in 435, extending their conquest to the borders 
of the Baltic Sea, threatened the Roman Empire 
with destruction. They appear to have flourished 
in China about the year 180 a.p., under the cele- 
brated Khan Oguz, and to have continued making 
extensive conquests during the reigns of Genghis 
and Timur. Kublai Khan (grandson of Genghis 
Khan), of whom an account was brought home by 
Marco Polo, extended his power over all Asia. 
His successors ruled over this nation till 1868, 
when they were expelled by the founder of the 
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native dynasty of Ming, the last prince of which 
was Haoitsong, in whose hands the empire fell into 
disorder, The Mantchoos were called in to quell 
the disturbances, but in 1644 their own sovereign 
seized possession of the throne; he was succeeded 
by his son (Khanghi) in 1661, who proved himself 
one of the most distinguished princes that had ever 
ruled over this vast empire. 


In 1889, the Chinese Government destroyed all 
the opium belonging to the British merchants at 
Canton, and grossly insulted the British residents. 
‘The English Government declared war; and, in 
1849, the Island of Hong Kong wascededto England, 
and a compensation of £5,000,000 sterling was paid 
by the Chinese as an indemnification for the ex- 
penses of the war, and the opium which they had 
destroyed. They also granted permission to the 
British to trade at the Ports of Amoy, Foo-Choo, 
and Shanghai. In 1857, in consequence of the 
Chinese authorities having seized upon some 
English vessels, war was again declared, and 
Canton was taken possession of by the united 
forces of England and France. Commissioner 
Yeh was captured and carricd on board the 
“Inflexible” to Calcutta, on the Ist March, 
1858, and the occupation of Canton in the 
same year led to a most advantageous treaty 
being concluded between the English and the 
French Plenipotentiaries and the Emperor of 
China; which was again violated by the Chinese. 
Hostilities were recommenced in 1660, and the 
allied forces occupied Pekin. Another treaty 
was then framed, and a large indemnity de- 
manded. Since that period, and under a more 
enlightened government, a better policy has been 
pursued by the Chinese towards the English 
and other foreigners. They have become alive 
to the benefits of commerce; and it is said that 
they were for a time even favourable to a grand 
railway scheme in China, projected by Sir Mac- 
donald Stephenson, in 1864. It embraces four 
main lines from the great city of Hankow, on the 
Yangtze River, viz., down the river, to Shanghai, 
650 miles; South, Canton and Hong Kong, 850 
miles; North, to Pekin, 800 miles; and West, up 
the river, and over the Chinese border, to Calcutta, 
1,600 miles, These lines would connect the 
tea, silk, iron, coal, and other districts. Sir M. 


Stephenson-was one of tho first to agitate the 
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question of railways in India; and, looking at 
the wonderful progress of the present age, he is 
sanguine in his expectations that, in 20 or 25 
years, “passengers and goods will bo conveyed 
from London through Europe and Asia, by Con- 
stantinople and British India, to Canton and 
Pekin."—(See his Pamphlet and accompanying 
map of China; and page 240). 

It is estimated that there are 400,000 square 
miles of coalin China, 


HONG KONG 
(ée, Island of Fragrant Waters). 

An island between lat. 22° 9 and 22° 1’ N., long 
114° 5’ and 114° 18’ E., ceded in 1841; about half a 
mile from Kowloon peninsula, on the mainland, 
which was ceded in 1861. Fine mountain scenery. 

Population, 160,400; of whom 85,000 are Chinese, 
and a mixed Portuguese race from Macao, called 
Maoc&enses. The richest merchants are Chinese. 
Area, 58 square miles; part of which are in 
Kowloon peninsula and ‘Stone Cutter's Island. 

Principal port, Victoria, founded in 1842, 
on the south side opposite the mainland. Sub- 
marine cable opened 1971. 


Government OFFiciats.—Governor, His Excy. 
Sir G. F. Bowen, G.C.M.G. Lieut.-Governor and 
Commanding Land Forces, Major-General Sargent. 
Commanding Naval Forces, Vice-Admiral Sir W. 
Dowell, K.C.B. Colonial Secretary, Hon. W. Marsh. 
Police Magistrate, H. Wodehouse, Esq. Bishop of 
Victoria, Right Rey. Dr. Burdon. Chief Justice, 
Hon. Sir G. Phillippo. 

Horts.—Hong Kong Hotel; Univers; German; 
London; National. Tariff—1és. to 24s. per diem, 
exclasive of all drinkables. 


Converanors.—Palanquins, &c., about the same 
rates as at Bombay. The usual conveyance is a 
Sedan Chair, 10 cents (6d.) half-an-hour. Steamers 
every morning to Canton and Macao. 

Haxsour Master.—H. Thomsett, Esq., RN. 

Postmaster.—A. Lister, Esq. 

Streamers. — Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany's Outward-bound Steamers (Mr. Woodin, 
agent) arrive here about every other Friday or 
Sunday, according to the monsoon; and sail 
Homeward-bound about every other Tuesday or 
‘Wednesday, three days after the arrival of the 
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mail from Shanghai. A transfer to or from the 
branch steamer to Yokohama is made each way. 
Three of the company’s steamers are employed in 
the service between Hong Kong and Japan. 
Boats. leave for Shanghai and Yokohama every 
other week. The French Messageries steamers 
(Agent, Mons. De Champeaux) leave for Europe 
every other Monday or Thursday, a week later 
than P. and O. steamers. Austtian Lloyd, Occi- 
dental, Glen, Shire, and other steamers call here, 


Boars—10 cents (6d.) the half-hour. Sedan 


chairs are the only land conveyance. 


Oxsxcts oF Norice.— Victoria Peak, 1,825 
feet high; Government House (on the hill); 
Supreme Court; St. John’s Cathedral; Roman 
Catholic Cathedral; Public Offices; City Hall 
and Museum (the best building here); Esplanade; 
Barracks; Post-office or Police Office (when the 
magistrates sit); Bishop's House; 8t. Paul's 
College; St. Joseph's Roman Catholic College, 
Basle Mission; Normal School; Pawnshops 
Native Theatres. The TYaipingshang quarter; 
East Point; Hollywood Road; Happy Valley (the 
Racecourse); Chinese School; the pretty village 
near the Racecourse; the Ly-ce-Moon Passage 
(at the entrance of Hong Kong); Granite Rocks, 
near the sea; Waterfalls, &c. Navy Yard and 
Naval Hospital; Gas and Water Works; the 
Cemetery, in the Happy Valley, where stands a 
granite memorial, 30 feet high, to the officers, &c,, 
of the 69th Regiment, who died of fever in 1849. 
In the well-arranged Public Gardens stands a 
handsome new Fountain, of concrete stone, mo- 
delled by T. Blaskill, from the arum and reed 
mace plants. Two new Docks, on the south side 
of the island, 400 feet long and 90 feet wide, have 
been cut out of the granite, for the Hong Kong 
and Whampoa Dock Company. The China Mer- 
chants and other Steamer Companies run from 
here, Wild boar in the scrub. 


Racecovess.—Meetings in February. 


ConontaL CarLain.—Rev. W. Jennings. The 
Rev. J. Henderson is chaplain to a Seamen's 
Church, opened 1872. 


CorontaL SuRGEOR.—P. B. Ayres, Esq. 
Unrrep,States Consvt.—J. Mosby, Eaq. 


= 
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Cxuss.—The Hong Kong, at which travellers 
can reside, if elected by the members. German 
Club, built 1872, in the Gothic style; and others, 


PuorocraPner.—Afong. Theclimate consider- 
ably affects the chemicals used in this art. 

Agrist.—Shin Yuen. 

ANUsEMENTS.—Bowling Alley; Cricket Ground; 
boating, dc. 

NewsParzes.—The China Mail; Daily Press; 
Friend of China; Hong Kong Telegraph. Four in 
the Chinese language. 

Dimectory.—Chronicle and Directory of China 
and Japan, a valuable book of reference, 


Banxens.—Agra; Oriental Bank Corporation; 
Chartered Mercantile Bank; Chartered Bank of 
India, Australia, and China; Hong Kong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation; National Bank 
of India; Oriental, 


Cons-—Mexican dollars, worth 3s. 8d. to 3s, 9d., 
or 48. nominal. The only coin made in China is 
the copper Chen, called Cash by foreigners, which 
is used in small payments. It is round, marked 
on both sides, with raised edges, and has a square 
hole in the middle. A Tael of fine silver is worth 
1,800 Cash, and is valued at 6s. 8d, nominal, 
Silver Ingots are used as money, and weigh half 
a Tacl to 100 Tacls (best). The copper Cent.=3d. 
Gold is sold as merchandise in Ingots, called 
“Shoes of Gold,” of 10 Taels cach. 


Weicuts.—The Gold and Silver weights are:— 
10 chen or cash = I fan or candareen, 


10 candareen 1 che-en or mace, 

10 mace =1leung or tael. 

16 taels 1kan or catty. 
100 kan = 1 t4m or picul. 
120kan = 1 shek or stone, 


100 tacls make 1200z. 10dwt. troy. 
100 Haikoun taels=1114 Shanghai tacls. 
1 tael makes 579'8 English grains. 


The merchandise weights are:— . 


1 tael lgoz 
16 do. = catty = Iglb. ~ 
100 catties picul =133}lbs. avoirdupois, or 


1edibs. Oox. 8dwt. 13gr. troy. 


‘The Chinese call the catty, gui; the candareen, 
fan; the cash, lis, or lees. 
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Lone Measure :— 
Eng. Inches. 


10 punts make 1 cobre 1463 

1 foot mathematical tribunal = 13:18 

1 do. builders’, called congpee = 127 

1 do. tailors’ and tradesmen's 

1 Go. engineers’ 

1 Li is equal to 1,897} feet English, or about 
one-third of a mile; 199} li equal to 1 degree. , 

Cumatz.—Thermometer ranges between an 
average of 40° and 93°. Cool weather lasts five 
months. It is unhealthy in the rains. July and 
August are the hottest months. The changes of 
temperature are trying to Europeans. 

Hosrrrars.—Jardine and Matheson’s house, on 
a peak over the harbour, facing Kellett’s Island, 
is now a Government hospital; Tung Wa is a 
Chinese Hospital. 

SAaNATORIUM.—Manila, four days’ voyage, per 
steamers. It should be visited from the middle 


of June to the beginning of August. 
IN Carra.— 


Evrorean Mopg oF Lira 
Bath and coffee or tea at 
Ride or drive until 
Business hours... 
Tiffin (or Incheon) at. 
Drive out from..... 

The dessert generally consists of cheese, with 
Pine-apples, mangoes, and lytchi, which is con- 
sidered by the Chinese as the finest fruit in the 
universe. 

Drivcasies.—As in England. Tea is always 
served upon a tray in the evening, after dinner, 
as café noir is done in France. 

THe Cost or Resmpznce in Cura is rather 
expensive; the maintenance of a moderate estab- 
lishment is about 4,000 dollars, or £800 por annum, 
including palanquin; but it may be done for 
£200, with care. In the hot season people live out 
in bungalows, at the Peak. 

Tae Livine oF THE Curves Coote costs very 
little, and does not exceed 2} dollars a month. 
Rice is bought by the picul (188lbs. avoir.), and 
costs 13 to 2} dollars (7s. to 10s.) 

The English spoken by the people is a curious 
broken dialoct, called pigoon (or pidgin) English— 
‘harder to learn than good English. “Pidgin” is 
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also the word used for business. They cannot 
sound “r;” they say “slimp cully” for shrimp 
curry. 


Hong Kong, or Victoria, the name of the town, 
40 miles from Macao, at the mouth of Canton 
river, is a free port, of only a few years settle- 
ment; but (says Sir Rutherford Alcock) prospering 
in ajnost remarkable way. It is the centre for 
all the Eastern mails. From hence the coasting 
trade is carried on with the whole seaboard of 
China, Its magnificent Bay is landlocked by a 
circle of hills 1,200 to 1,800 feet high. Ships 
of war, merchant craft from every courtry— 
England, Europe, Americs, India, Australia, 
New Zealand, &c., trading junks of every 
shape and colour, all come here and crowd 
the anchorage. Annual tonnage, in and out, 
43 millions, Every day more houses and 
streets are made, and more hills and rocks 
are cut to make room for them; a large Chinese 
town is extending along the west shore, and 
up over the hill sides along the face of the 
ravines, as if it aimed even at crowning Vic- 
toria Peak itself. This Peak, though so striking 
an object from the sca, unfortunately shuts out 
the south-west breeze and the cool air during six 
months of the hot season. At such times fever 
occurs, as the hot sun strikes down on the barren 
granite boulders and thin scrub which constitute 
the surface of the ground. This drawback might 
have been obviated, it is said, had due forethought 
been exercised in fixing the position of Victoria, 
on the proper side of the island, in the first in- 
stance; the port being the chief recommendation 
as it now stands. All that can be done now is to 
alleviate the inconvenience as much as possible. 
It is also badly drained, 


Victoria, with its granite-built verandah houses, 
is two miles in extent. There are many English, 
American, and German houses of business, 
Most of the Chinese pursue their various callings 
in the open streets. Passing along Queen's Road, 
the principal one, the visitor is struck with the 
number of Chinese shops on either hand; filled 
with the most curious articles of the East— 
China crapes, porcelain vases, camphor-wood 
boxes (good against moths), lacquered furniture 
of all descriptions, bath-room slippers of grass, 
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horn riding sticks; and also with the large amount 
of foreign goods for sale in China Town. Coin is 
in use, but ready money is not common; business 
being mostly done by chits (cards or tickets), pay- 
able monthly by the Hongs Comprador (steward). 
Everything is arranged in excellent order and in 
good taste. The shopmen are well dressed and 
extremely polite; one sits at a desk with a camel- 
hair brush in hand (they do not use pens), and 
puts down in the Chinese character every article 
sold; others are employed in displaying the 
goods to the gaze of the stranger, which they 
do so cleverly as often to decide the hesitating 
purchaser. At short intervals near the shop doors 
may be seen a Chinese money-changer, seated 
at a small counter covered with rolls of the 
current coin of the country. 


CoxmestrsiEs.—Siam oranges, the size of alarge 
bullet, groper fish, Chinese gooseberry, shark-fin 
soup, peas, persiman (similar to an egg plum), 
meats, minced with onions and herbs, poultry, cut 
in pieces, and sold in that manner; preserved 
pumpkins, forcemeat balls, paste bags of chopped 
pork fat, sharks’ fins, stewed goose, tendons of 
deer, birds’ nest soup, turtle, hams (good), fowls, 
quails, pigeon faggots, fish sounds, pork puddings, 
rose leaf soup, flavoured with garlic; soy, shrimps, 
curry, eels, roast goose, with port wine and 
cayenne; frogs, boiled fish and prawns, all sold by 
steclyard weight. Wo abatement of price, but a 
present, “cum-shaw,” given. 


Hong Kong to Shanghai, 870 miles ; to Yokohama 
(Japan), 1,600 miles. 


Excursron To Macao, a Portuguese settlement, 
40 miles south, across the river's mouth. Steamers, 
daily, in three hours. Hingkees Hotel, on Praya 
Grande. This decaying old place offers a strange 
contrast to the bustle and energy displayed around 
it. It stands on a peninsula of Heong-shan island. 
Here are the Governor's House, on the Praya 
Grande; Senate House, barracks, gardens, and 
nearly twenty gambling-houses(knownby coloured 
lamps), licensed fqy 170,000 dollars a year, to 
which the English and others come; a good 
Cathedral;. Convent; Theatre; and College. 
Camoens was here in banishment about 1560; his 
garden is shown. Lighthouse, Pagoda, and Bar 


Fort. English Consul—H. Murray, Esq. 
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To Canton (by steamer in seven hours).—The 
traveller can proceed from Hong Kong in a Junk, 
and although the society will not be select, still 
he will find much to interest and amuse him. The 
Chinese on board generally play at dominoes, 
smoke, chat, play on an instrument of three strings, 
called a mandolin, the melody of which is any- 
thing but pleasant, and drink tea out of little 
saucers without any sugar. The Chinese women 
amuse themselves by smoking out of pipes with 
very small bowls. It is customary in China 
to use little stools of bamboo or pasteboard as 
pillows; they are rounded at the top, about 8 
inches high, and 1 to 3 feet long, and are not by 
any means so uncomfortable as might at first be 
imagined. 

The Canton River is about 8 miles broad ata 
short distance from where it enters into the sea. 
The country is beautiful and animated, Near 
Honam (Whampoa) the stream divides into 
several branches, and that on which the traveller 
sails up to Canton is called the Pearl Stream, Here 
a Pagoda, 200ft, high, is first sighted, picturesquely 
situated, and entwined with verdant foliage. 
Cooper's fine docks should be inspected. On 
account of the shallowness of the Pearl Stream, 
all vessels deeply laden are obliged tq anchor at 
Whampoa (a deserted place, 15 miles from 
Canton—English Vice-Consul, Dr. Hance; om- 
missioner of Customs, C. Woodruff, Esq.) For miles 
below Canton the villages are thickly scattered 
about, but are chiefly composed of miserable huts, 
built on piles driven into the bed of the river. 


CANTON 
(On the Pe Kiang, or “Pearl River"). 

Population, about 1,600,000, including a boat 
population of about a quarter of a million. 

It is 9 miles round, in lat. 23° 7 N., long. 113° 
14 E., on the eastern bank of the river. The 
native streets are narrow, dirty alleys paved with 
geanite blocks, and full of good shops, with a 
Prosperous look about them. 

Horst.—Canton; International; Rosario's, at 
Honam, . 

Bayxkers.—Oriental Bank. 

Britisa Coxsvr.—A. Hewlett, Esq, at the 
Consulate, near Emperor Wu-Ti's five-storey 
Pagoda, commonly called Flowery Pagoda, 170 feet 
high. Chaplain at Christ Church. 
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Unitep States’ Consun.—C. Seymour, Esq. 
Converances.—Sedans used for sight-seeing. 
Junxs to all parts of China and the Straits. 


Boar Hire.—4 dollar (or 2s.) per day. 

Ossects or Nortice.— The Walls, Gates, 
Barracks, Governor's House, Flower Boats, 
Junks, Dwelling Boats, Exchange and Tea Fac- 
tories (Hongs), on Respondentia Walk; Chutch. 
Quays and Warehouses in the Foreign Settlement, 
called Shamien, an island } mile long by } mile 
broad, with good houses and gardens, joined by a 
bridge to the city. Lace, Silk, and Cotton 
Factories ; Painters, Carvers (in Ivory, Wood, and 
Tortoiseshell), and Rice Paper Workshops; 
Workshops for Jade-stone rings, bracelets, vases ; 
for Ivory-turning, Lacker-ware, Horn Lanterns, 
time-sticks, water-clocks, gold-beating, gold and 
silver enamel, and sandal wood. Flour Mills; 
Custom House; Toa and Opium Saloons; The 
Temple of Honam, supposed to be the finest im 
China, with its gardens, in the kitchen depart- 
ment of which there is a Columbarium like one 
at Pompeii, with the calcined bones of priests. 
Dwelling of the Holy Pigs (very large and blind), 
Ducks, and Fowls. Bronze Mausoleum. Temple 
of the Five Hundred Wise Men (or gods)—one 
being a statue of Marco Polo, others say of St. 
Francis Xavier. Commissioner Ych's Temple; 
Temples of Five Genii, of Wisdom, of Longevity, 
where a great Bell was cast, 1368; Mahometan 
Tower (tree at top). Pawnbrokers’ Towers, or 
Pagodas, of brick. The City of the Dead, or 
Cemetery, on White Cloud Hill, a place walled 
round, and full of coffins of mandarins, &c., waiting 
for a lucky day to be transported elsewhere. 
Examination Hall for Government employ. In 
the neighbourhood are two villages, called the Old 
Men's and Old Women's Villages; Temp!e of Tchu 
Shing, a physician; Buddhist Monastery and 
Nunnery; Water Clock, 800 years old; Mandarin 
Palace and Gardens; Ship Yard at the Mandarin 
Puntequas; Tea Factories at Foush-an; Bogue 
Fort and Dutch Folly in the river, 


Harsovur Masrsr.—J. Gtinther. 


P. anv O, Co.'s. AGENTS.—Messrs. Deacon & Co. 
‘The massive Walls, which are as high above the 
city as those of Chester, have a wide promenade on 


the summit behind the embrasures, They are shut 
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by gates at night. Five Joss Houses, built by Yeh 
(Yep-choou-ming), command a superb view of the 
town, not unlike that from Fourvitres at Lyons, 
The fine Chinese Bell in the Crystal Palace was 
originally here, but was sent home by General 
Van Straubenzee in Her Majesty's Ship, Sans- 
pareil. Notice, also, the five-storied Pagoda, in 
front of which stand two red sandstone lions. 
‘The gigantic Joss House, reached by granite steps, 
with a beautiful avenue of trees on each side, and 
an exquisitely but elaborately coated porcelain 
gate, inlaid with figures of animals; and the 
Yamun, “Palace.” The streets, 6 to12 feet wide, 
are densely thronged with artizans of all trados. 
Medical, American, and French Missions here. 


The scene on the crowded river is exceedingly 
animating and amusing. There may be seen 
numerous sampans made of three planks; junks 
‘of immense size (from 500 to 1,600 tons burthen), 
most curiously shaped, having poops that 
hang over the water, ornamented with large 
windows, extensive galleries, and covered in with 
roofs, Iike houses; also the long, flat, broad, China 
Man-of-War, mounting twenty or forty guns, 
having two immense painted eyes let into their 
prows, to enable them to find their way across the 
dominions of Neptune, as the Chinese affirm. 


Flower Boats or public stews are also there, 
with their galleries decorated with flowers, twined 
into grotesque devices. Each of these floating 
nurseries contains a large apartment and several 
cabinets, which are reached by passing through 
doors and windows, which have rather a Gothic 
appearance. The walls are hung with mirrora 
and silk drapery, and, suspended from the centre 
of the vessels, are glass chandeliers and coloured 
paper lanterns, beautiful little bouquets of fragrant 
flowers being hung in little ornamental baskets 
between them, which gives each boat the appear- 
ance of being the abode of some sylph-like fairy. 
‘These boats are station wy, and are used by the 
Chinese as places of amusement, both by day 
and night, plays, ballets, and conjuring tricks being 
performed on board of them; but no females, except 
those of a questionable class, ever frequent them. 

The domestic economy of the English household 
in China very closely resembles that which would 
he adopted in the Presidencies of India. The rent 
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of six rooms, with a kitchen, costs about 700 to 
800 dollars, or £140 to £160 per annum. The 
same staff of domestics is required as in India. 
Chinese women will not attend on European 
ladies, and the whole of the establishment is under 
the management of a Comprador, or steward, 
whose duties are to take charge of the plate, 
linen, furniture, engage all the servants, provide. 
their board, answer for their good conduct, make 
the purchases required, and settle all bills; in 
many cases he also acts as cashier to his employers. 
They are generally trustworthy. 

As the Chinese are great adepts at counterfeit 
coining, the method which these compradors adopt 
in examining and testing every separate coin, 
with great accuracy and quickness, is well worthy 
of notice. A whole handful of dollars is taken up 
at once and tossed up separately with the finger 
and thumb, which enables them to discover 
whether each rings correctly, and when the coin 
falls again into the hands reversed, at a glance 
they can examine the opposite side. Thus in a 
very short space of time thousands and thousands 
of dollars are examined. After this process each 
piece is stamped with the private mark of their 
employers, which guaranteca their genuineness. 

‘The Chinese play at Shuttlecock cleverly with 
the soles of their shoes; they are fond of “cricket * 
fighting, quail fighting, kite-flying, especially on 
the Sth day of the 9th month. The manner in 
which they eat is amusing. With two small sticks, 
they manage skilfully to convey their food to their 
mouths; if it is rice, they hold the plate close 
to their mouth, and push it in with the sticks, For 
liquids they use small round porcelain spoons. 

The costume of both male and female among the 
lower order consists of wide trousers and large 
garments. The upper garments of the men reach 
alittle below the knec, and those of the women 
rather lower; both are generally made of blue 
calico. In the cold season the summer garments 
are worn over each other, and held together by a 
| girdle; in the hot season they are not confined 
together, but hang loasely about the body. 

The heads of the’men are shaven, with the ex- 
ception of the crown, the hair of which is allowed 
to grow, and is then plaited into a queue; when 
the men are employed at work, it is twisted round 
[the neck, but when the owner enters a room it is 
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let down again, as it would be contrary to the 
laws of etiquette and politeness for a person to 
appear with his queue twisted. 


Females comb their hair entirely back off their 
forehead, and fasten it in most artistic plaits 
abont the head, in doing which a great deal of 
time is spent, but when their hair is once dressed 
it is seldom touched fora whole week. It is very 
common to see both men and women going about 
with no covering at all on the head. Sometimes 
they wear bamboo hats not less than 3 feet in 
diameter, which are exceedingly durable, and keep 
off both sun and rain. Sewed stockings and shoes 
are worn, made of black silk, the soles of which 
are more than an inch thick, and made of layers 
of strong pasteboard or felt, pasted together. The 
lower class of people generally go barefooted. 
Thin grey moustaches are only worn by those who 
have been so fortunate as to become grandfathers, 
an honour of which they aro exceedingly proud. 
Young men not only*grow no beard, but wear no 
moustache, 

The people are of middle stature; the com- 
Plexion of the peasants and labourers is rather 
sun-burnt, that of the rich people and ladies white, 
Their faces are flat, broad, and ugly, their mouths 
large, their fingers long and thin; the nails of the 
aristocrats are allowed to grow very long (about 
1} inch). The rich ladies are stout, and their 
feet, which are very small, are generally swathed 
in white linen or silk, bound round with silk 
bandages. The manner in which they deform 
their feet is thus: four of the toes are bent under 
the sole of the foot, to which they are finnly 
pressed, and to which they grow together; the 
great toe is left in its natural state. The fore 
Part.of the foot is compressed with strong ban- 
dages, so that it shoots upwards, and appears like 
a large lump at the instep, where it forms, as it 
were, part of the leg. The lower portion of the 
foot is scarcely more than 4 inches long and 
1} inch broad. The value of a bride is reckoned 
by the smallness of her foot. The women (like 


some at home) swell their heads with borrowed | 


hair. 

Some of the Celestial characters are well worthy 
the study of travellers. Such are the quack 
dentists, who operate upon all afflicted with the 
toothache, and most dexterously (by sleight of 
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hand) extract with a small pin the small worm, 
which the fair, but deceitful, operator declares is 
snugly nestled in theaching tooth. The physician 
is quite a character, but he is nevertheless clever, 
and has a habit of bargaining to kill or cure, as 
he stipulates to receive a certain fee if a cure 
iseffected. The Buddhist priest is acrafty person, 
who chants services, abstains from animal food, 
shaves his crown, wears loose robes, leaves a string 
of holy beads or a manual of prayers at the dwel- 
lings of both rich and poor, practices self-torture 
.and even mutilation, without confessing that the 
pain had been excruciating, for he numbs the parts 
heintendstodisfigure. Forothercuriouscharacters 
see “Pictures of the Chinese, drawn by them- 
selves,” by the facetious Archdeacon Cobbold; 
which, together with Dolittle’s “Social Life of 
the Chinese,” and the letters of the late Mr. 
Wingrove Cooke (the Times’ correspondent), con- 
tains much that the traveller may require to learn 
of China. 


At Patshan, near Canton, a place noted for 
Chinese cutlery and hardware(population, 200,000), 
Commodore Keppel destroyed the war-junks in 
1857, The fine scenery above Canton deserves a 
visit. 

From Hong Kong, Lapratk’s and other steamers 
start for tte coast ports of China; the first 
reached being Swatow, 4 treaty port, where 
many fan-painters live, Population, 30,000. Bank; 
Seamen's Hospital. P. & O. Co.'s Agents—Brad- 
ley & Co. It is on the river Han, near “ Cape of 
Good Hope” and Pagoda Hill, facing Formosa, 
Imports and exports amount to 3} millions a year, 
Commissioner of Customs. —C. Jameson, Esq. 
British Consul.—W. Gregory, Esq. Thence, to the 

ISLAND OF AMOY-—Telegraph Station, 
Distant 800 miles from Hong Kong; in lat. 24°40" 
N,, long. 118° 11’ E.; on the south-eastern coast of 
China, Taken by the English, 1841, and now a 


Treaty Port. It stands in a circle of hills and 
islands, 

Population, about 88,000. Circumference, 35 
miles, with a granite soil, Imports and Exports 
about 4 millions sterling, Commissioner of Customs, 
J. McBrown, Esq. 


Brrrisu Consvt.—R. Forrest, Esq. 


Unite Starks Consvy.—W. Goldsborough,Esq. 
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P. anp 0. Company's AcENts.—Messrs, Tait 
and Co. Dock; and Lighthouse office. 

Bawkenrs.—Hong Kong Banking Corporation. 

Horte1s.—The Stralsund. Tariff—4 to 5 dollars 
per diem, exclusive of drinkables, 


Boar Hing.—} dollar (or 2s.) per day. 


Oxszcrs or Notice .— Fortifications; the 
Governor's Residence; Warehouses; Foundling 
Hospital; the Lace, Artificial Flower, Porcelain 
and Silk Factories, Bazaars, Painters’ and Turners’ 
Workshops; Tea Factory and Pagodas. Masonic 
Hall at Kulangsu. 

The Strait of Fokion divides the mainland from 
Formosa, a picturesque island, 250 miles long, 
with # population of 3 millions. At Taiwan, 
(population, 225,000), where the foreign merchants 
live, is a British Consul (G. Phillips, Esq.), with 
an English hospital, an old Dutch Fort, and a 
Presbyterian Mission. Some fine scenery at Lakoli* 
50 miles north-east, Europeans also reside at 
‘Tamsuiand Keelung, in the north of Formosa. 
At Keelung (population, 90,000), are coal mines 
worked by Europeans, with foreign machinery and 
appliances. English Consul, T. Watters, Esq.; 
Commissioner of Customs, H. Fisher, Esg. The 
Z00-Choo Islands stretch between Formosa and 
Japan. 

From Amoy, the next Treaty Port reached is 
Foochow, or Foochowfoo, the capital of Fokien 
province, a fine spot on the beautiful river Min, 
about 30 miles from itsmouth; past the anchorage 
at Pagoda Island, 9 miles below (British Consul 
there, P. Warren, Esq.; Harbour-Master, C. 
Palmer, Esq.) Foochow is a large tea mart, and 
thas a Chinese arsenal and dockyard, worked in 
the European style; warebouses and silk shops; 
old Consulate, in Wushihshan quarter; a club 
and two hospitals, “An old stone bridge crosses 
the river. Oyster culture. Several English and 
other missions. 

Population, about 630,000. 

Encuisn Consut.—C. Sinclair, Esq. 

Compnsstoner or Custoxs.—H. Edgar, Esq. 

Banxens.—Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank; 
Chartered Bank of India; Oriental Bank Cor- 
poration, 

Hotets.—Foochow Hotel. Tariff—3 dollars per 
dicm, exclusive of drinkables, 
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Ride out to Little Wood. Up the river are the 
Paeling tea plantations, and Yuan-fu Monastery, 
on & hill 2,500 feet high, among good scenery. 

Chusang Islands are at the south corner of Hang- 
chow Bay, are the decaying city and treaty port 
of Ningpo, which was occupied by the Taepings, 
1861. Population, 260,000. English Consul, W. 
Cooper, Esq.; Commissioner of Customs, F. Kiein- 
wachter, Esq.; Missionary Bishop for North China, 
Right Rev. Dr. Russell. Ithas a Hotel. Tradein 
opium and raw silk. 

SHANGHAI-Telegraph Station. 

Population, about 400,000, of whom 2,000 are 
foreign residents. 

Posrrtox,—About 18 miles from the mouth of 
the Wousung River, and 70 miles from that of the 
great River Yang-tze-Kiang, in lat. 31° 29’ N., 
long. 120° 40’ E.; 520 miles from Amoy, 800 miles 
from Hong Kong, on a fine Bay, within moated 
walls, 20 feet high, on the edge of the great plain 
of Kaing See. Gordon's “ Ever Victorious Army” 
was raised here. It is the seat of the Works 
Office for all the Treaty Ports; and has gas and 
water works, and docks; and a monument to 
Margary (1880), near the Gardens, 

JupGE oF Surreme Covgt.—Hon. R. Rennie; 
Assistant Judge, R. Mowat, Esq. 


Britisu Consut.—P. J. Hughes, Esq. 
ComatisstoxzR or Customs.—J. H. Hart, Esq. 
Harsour Master.—A. Bisbee, Esq. 
Post-orFicE.—F. Machado, Esq., Postmaster. 
Horers.—Astor House; Central Hotel, good. 


Tariff—3 to 5 dollars per diem, exclusive of drink- 
ables, 

Cxuss.—Shanghai; German; Country; and 
others, 

Banxenrs.—Chartered Mercantile Bank of India; 
Oriental Bank Corporation; Comptoir d'Escompte 
de Paris; Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation; Agra Bank; Chartered Bank of 
India; National Bank of India, 
Converances.—The usual conveyance is a pony 
gig, or small low Brougham, without a seat for 
driver, as gentlemen drive from the inside. 
Palanquins and Wheelbarrows are in use. 


Boats.—Half a dollar, per day. 
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Newsrarers.—North China Herald; Shanghai 
Bvening Courier ; Celestial Empire. Bradshaw's 
Guide Depot. One Chinese paper—Shun Pau. 

Oxsects of Notice.—Governor's House; Tea 
Factories; Masonic Lodge and Hall; English 

. Cemetery, and the Pillar to the Officers who 
ell in the Taeping War; also the Public Tea 
Gardens in the city; the Public Recreation Gar- 
dens; Cricket Ground; the Bubbling Well, 5 feet 
across, on the Drive, past the Racecourse, Trinity 
Cathedral, a handsome pile, designed by Sir G. 
Scott, for £80,000, raised entirely among tbe 
community. Bishop of North China—Right Rev. 
Dr. Moule, at Hangchow. A Roman Catholic 
Cathedral and Church; St. John’s American 
College and Hospital; Mohammedan Mosque. 

Srzamers to all parts of China and the 
Straits. The P. and O. Company's Steamers 
(Agent, Mr. C. Lund) arrive here Outward-bound 
about every other Friday or Tuesday. Homeward- 
bound steamers leave every Sunday or Thurs- 
day. Those of the French Messagerics (Agent, 
Mons, A. Chapsal) arrive here every Monday or 
Thursday, about a week later than the P. and 0. 
doats; and leave for home in the same order, For 
other steamers, sce Bradshaw's Guides. Steamers 
to Amoy, Foochow, Tien-Tsin, Chefoo, and Ningpo, 
and other Chinese ports; to Japan—Nagasaki, 
Hiogo, Mialo, and Yokohama; to San Francisco 
vid Yokohama; up the River Yang-tze-Kiang to 
Hankow, calling at Chinkiang, Kinkian, &c. 
Steamers occasionally run to the new port of 
Ichang (English Consul, E. Allen, Esq.), near the 
Yang-tse. Trade in opium and tung oil. Coal 
and iron found. 

Shanghai, the largest of the Treaty Ports, and 
by much the most important settlement in China, 
was opened 1846, when there was scarcely a house 
to be seen among the corn, rice, and cotton fields. 
"This space isnow covered with a foreign town, one 
mile square, with a large and increasing Chinese 
population. Commanding the great River Yang- 
tze-Kiang, upon a tributary of which, the 
Hwang-po, it stands, it is the principal ship- 
ping port of the silk and tea districts. Its trade 
in these and opium, cotton, sugar, now equals 
thirty to forty miltions sterling value, of imports 
and exports, the growth of twenty years. Black 
leaf tea and Moyune green tea are shipped here. 
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‘There are English, American, and French settle- 
ments here, of which the English is the central and 
most extensive. It is lighted, drained, and kept in 
order by the foreign municipal council. The French 
settlement is chiefly occupied by Chinese. There 
are many Germans here also. It has a good appear- 
ance from the river. The broad road, 3 miles long, 
running along the bank, is called the Bund, and is 
lined by very fine buildings belonging to banking 
and other companies. There isa small well-kept 
public garden on the Bund. About a mile out of 
town isa good racecourse, with a cricket ground in 
the centre. Beyond this, on the road to the 
Bubbling Well and Joss House, are many fine villa 
residencesof the merchants. The country around 
consists of flat rice fields. On the opposite side 
of the river is Pootung, with a seamen's church, 
several foundries, &c. Good shooting to be had 
in the winter season, including deer, wild boar, 
pheasants, snipe, teal, hare, duck. Here is also a 
Chinese Arsenal, worked by foreigners, from which 
several gunboats have been launched; with powder 
factorics. 


Hankow, a treaty port, on the Yang-tze-Kiang 
river, about 600 miles from its mouth, somo 
distance above Nankin (population 200,000) and 
its Chinese arsenal and pagodas. It is a consider- 
able European settlement, and has a large tea 
trade being near the centre of the district. The 
European houses border the fine stone-faced 
“Bund.” Club; five banks. English Consul, C. 
Alabaster, Esq.; Commissioner of Customs, B. 
Bredon, Esq. Population 600,000. 


Two other large Chinese citics lic opposite Han- 
kow, viz., Woochang, on the opposite bank of the 
river, and Hauyang, separated from Hankow by 
the River Hau, a branch of the Yangtze. 


Steamers run frequently up and down the river 
(two or three a week each way), calling at various 
ports en route. The water is thick and yellow. At 
Chung King, 1,250 feet from its mouth, it is 800 
yards wide. The upper part or Chin-Sha-Kiung 
(Golden Sand) was traversed by Capt. Gill, 1877. 


There arc also European settlements at Kiu- 
Kiang (population 48,000—Consut, G. Jamieson, 
Esq.), on the River Yangtze; Chinkiang(popula- 
tion 130,000—Consu?, H. Bristow, Esq.); and at 
Wuhuw (population 40,000), with a resident Consul. 
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ROUTE TO PEKIN. 


Leave Shanghai, per steamer, and proceed to 
Ticn-tsin, calling at Chefoo, in the beautiful Bay 
yf Yen Tai, on the north side of Shantung peninsula, 
which, when approached from the sea, appears to 
be surrounded by high and precipitous rocks. It 
is 9 miles long and 16 wide, 5 fathoms deep, land- 
locked at every quarter, is entirely free from 
shoals, and has excellent anchorage. Chefow, 
or Chefoo, its best port, can be entered at all times, 
there being abundance of water. Population, 
36,000, It is a healthy bathing place for Shanghai 
and Pekin, &c., with 2 good market amply sup- 
plied with eggs, fruit, goats, pigs, poultry, and 
‘vegetables. 

Hote1s.—Chefoo; Sea View; Beach; Glenvue; 
&e. 

Baitiso ConsvuL.—H. Brenan, Esq. 


Yeutai is the foreign town, on the oppositeside 
to the village of Chefoo. 


Barish Corsvut.—H. McClatchie, Esq. 

Unitep States ConscLar-AGEnT.—A. R. Platt, 
Esq. 

Commissioner oF Customs.—G. Hughes, Esq. 

Acexts To P. & O. Comrany.—Messrs. Fer- 
gusson & Co. 

Here are English, American, and other missions. 


Bisnor oF Norta Cama.— Right Rev. C. P. 
Scott. 

‘Tue Hanzour, which is 3} miles wide, running 
E.S.E.,6 miles long, and 6 fathoms deep, with a 
muddy and shingly bottom, affords good anchorage. 
There is a lighthouse. In 1860, the Freneh squad- 
ron, consisting of thirty-ninevessels, made it their 
rendezvous. It can be used when the Peiho is 
frozen up. 

Burprmes, &c.—The Town Hail, which stands 
round two hollow squares, about 30 to 40 yards 
in extent, is constructed of brick. The point 
of view is the Height, which commands a fine 
view, thirty miles in extent, having an exten- 
sive plain in front, the sea on one side, and 
anoble hilly range on the other. The general ap- 
pearance of the country is not unlike the finest 
parts of Devonshire and Gloucestershire, and 
many pretty green lanes are scattered about in 
varions directions. 
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Commence.—Junks arrive here from the Sonth 
laden with Manchester goods, and in time of peace 
most extensive and lucrative bartering trade is 
carried on, Trade in beans and bean-cake. 


The Roads are narrow, but footpaths lead to 
and from the villages in the vicinity. 

At 70 miles from Tien-tsin were the Forts of 
Taku, at the entrance of the Peiho, captured in 
the action of 2ist August, 1860, by the Allied 
fleets, under Admiral Hope, after a defeat sus- 
tained by him, 25th July, 1858, when, being 
ignorant of their strength, he lost three vessels 
and 464 men killed and wounded. 

The North Fort stood close to the Peiho river, 
on a low penjusala about 3 miles wide, and 
formed the apex of a triangle of mud (flooded at 
high tides),of which Pehtang and Sinho form the 
baso. The Large Fort stood on the river’s bank, at 
the head of a reach, half a mile below; and 1 mile 
from the mouth stood the Lower North Fort, 
which was formed of two high cavaliers, well 
mounted with guns, joined by a curtain in front, 
the rear being protected by a crenelated wall, 
about 20 feet high, also well defended with guns. 
The gate was shut, and built-up of the same 
materials as the fort itself, viz. mud and chopped 
straw well rammed together. Two ditches com- 
municated with the river, and surrounded these 
forts. The Upper South Fort had no cavalier, but 
it was well mounted with guns. The whole of 
these were still further strengthened by five or six 
batteries of heavy guns, placed on the south bank 
of the river at Taki; all the houses were loop- 
holed, and had guns mounted on the roofs. 

‘The village is a small one, in a very flatcountry. 
Chinese naval yard, and Telegraph to Tien-tsin; 
Assistant Tide Surveyor —W. Stevenson, Esq. 
The river and gulf are frozen up November to 
March, The river from Taku to Tien-tsin is very 
tortuous,andoffersnothing particularly interesting, 
especially the first portion past the dirty-looking 
mudtownof Taku. It is all one vast plain. The 
traveller should observe the large vats for the 
manufacture of salt. The water is collected in 
these and allowed to evaporate, which it soon . 
does under the hot sun, The salt is then taken, 
piled in stacks, and covered with matting and 


mud to keep the rain off. H'sien-cheung, or New 
City, should be looked ont for. This was only 
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completed in 1877. Large forts and walls were 
first made, then a great number of troops were 
put in quarters; and by the next move the 
Southern Junk trade was diverted from Ko-ku 
hither, which has converted it into a large com- 
mercial place, and suburbs are springing up all 
round the walls. This is the work of Li-hung- 
chang, and by it he will immortalise his name, 
the founder of @ city in China being considered 
in high esteem. 


TIEN-TSIN. 

Porcxation, 400,000. 

Posrt10n.—It is a dirty place on a flat muddy 
site, on the Grand Canal (of which it is the 
terminus), on the south bank of the Petho, 70 
miles by water from the Taku Forts, and 680 from 
Pekin. The Canal skirts it, and enters the Peiho 
outside the walls, and by it all the produce, as 
well ag the taxes, were formally brought, until the 
irruption of the Yellow River broke it up; but they 
nevertheless reach this place by means of junks 
across the sea, and then up the Peiho. The Gulf of 
Pechell is narrow, the Peiho river difficult of navi- 
gation, the bar at its mouth inconvenient, and yet 
vessels drawing 11 feet of water can anchor off the 
town. Tien-tsin is one of the most important cities 
in China, and the key of the Capital. Here, in 
January, 1870, the massacre of the French Consul, 
nuns, &c., took place on religious grounds, for 
which reparation has since been made. The 
Cathedral had a good site at the junction of the 
Canalandthe Peiho. The Chinese Fortsand Arsenal 
here have been strengthened and armed on a seem- 
ingly elaborate scale, in the European style, and 
contain a powder factory. It is the head-quarters 
of the Pei-Ying Squadron. 

Burtisa Consvt.—B. Brenan, Esq. 

Usitep States Consut.—J. Zuck, Esq. 

ComnisstonzR oF Customs.—H. Hobson, Esq. 

The French Consulate is the handsomes, 
building. Here are Hotels, a Club, and a Roman 
Catholic Cathedral. Notice the Treaty Temple, 
where Lord Elgin signed the Treaty of 1860, at the 
conclusion of the last war with China. English 
and other Missions, Fox-hunting and coursing, 

APPEARANCE OF THE TowN.—It is walled, and of 
considerable extent; with a north suburb larger 
than the town itself, where are situated all the 
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principal shops and warehouses. The streets are 
dirty and unpaved, and lined with houses, some 
with glass windows, but built without plan or 
design, having in some of the inner-courts a 
garden. Many of the mansions—for such they 
literally are—have been so constructed that 
several families may occupy one, and yet feel 
as private as if they inhabited separate dwellings, 
The verandahs of some are well filled with flowers 
and exotics; but the place has a forbidding look. 


The fashionable lounge is the street of ‘‘Ever- 
lasting Prosperity.” Here the traveller will see 
outdoor life in the interior of China. The eel-pie 
and baked potatoe community ply their calling for 
the benefit of the Chinese workmen, who dine at 
‘fresco in summer, while others partake of meat 
ples, the vendor of which keeps his paté hot by 
means of a small charcoal fire. The fishmonger 
plies his calling, erying fish alive, oh! in shallow, 
round, wooden bowls, just covered with a few 
inches of water. The cookshop fumes with the 
national dish, viz., a stew compounded of chopped 
pork, onions, sea weed, shrimps, and eggs. Of 
amusements the best is most undoubtedly the 
juggler. 

Trabe.—English goods are found in the shops. 
Much business is done in camel's hair, peas for 
pea-oil, straw braid, and flowers and deer-horns 
for medicine, The Perfumer's contains every 
requisite for a lady's toilet, viz. pearl powder, 
rouge, hair-dyes, paints, perfumes, complexion 
lotions, and even Rowlands’ Macassar oil. Enter- 
ing it we find the perruguier engaged in shaving 
the head of 4 Chinese, combing and plaiting his 
tail (many of which are easily obtainable at a 
dollar the half-dozen), and extracting the wax 
from his ears, 

The Crockerywareman offers a miscellaneous 
stock of common English bottles, earthenware 
plates, sold at double their origina! retail cost. 
The Match-seller disposes of his superior con- 
greves (which in England cost 4d.) at 244. per box, 

The Linendrapers’ shops are generally well 
supplied with almost every kind of Manchester 
goods, but especially blue baft (used for trousers 
and tunics), linen, cotton, and calico fabrics, red 
and blue Russian cloth, double width, thick and 
coarse, selling at 25s. per yard. It is universally 


used in barter for tea and silk. 
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‘Tha Pawnbroker's establishment is an immense 
place, full of every description of goods imagin- 
able, from a pocket handkerchief to the anchor of 
a.large sized junk. The mode of business is to 
lend for 2} years, at 12 percent. perannum. Better 
pawnshops are seen at Canton and Foochow. 

‘The Tea shop is supplied with sundry large brass 
kottles, each having a spout ornamented with a 

brass butterfly with extended wings, and has 
countless votaries, who sip the refreshing bever- 
ages. 

Coxverances.—Chairs carried by four bearers 
is, the usual mode of locomotion. 

Curgznoy.—Mexican dollar; rated at 1,000 cash 
(48.); as 250 cash equal Is. 

‘Weicurs axp Mrasvnes.—The catty, by which 
everything is sold, is equal to 1g1b. avoirdupois. 

Paovisions.—Ice, vegetables, &c., are cheap. 
Forage cheap and plentiful. Excursions can be 
made into the country to any distance, 


EXCURSION FROM TIEN-TSIN. 
FROM TIEN-TSIN, VIA KEWFOWHYEN, TO TANGCHOW- 
FOO AND CHEFOO. 
From the Journal of Capt. J. 8. C. Harcourt, 
formerly 51st Regt. L. I. 

Kewfowhyen, the most remarkable place in this 
excursion, is the burial-place of Confucius. 

First of all itis, as a rule, necessary to get a 
permit or passport from the Chinese authorities 
at Pekin through the English embassy there, and 
also to provide yourself with cards, ¢.e. slips of 
pink paper with your name and rank written 
thereon in Chinese. The traveller would do well 
to have as little baggage as posslble. He should 
hire two carts for the entire trip, and one or two 
strong Shangtung ponies for riding purposes, 

If travelling in the winter, too much rough, 
warm clothing cannot be taken, also blankets, and 
a large, coarso’ sheepskin coat. A pair of easy- 
fitting long waterproof boots are most useful. 

By way of provisions very little 1s necessary: 
sey, a stall keg of rum, a couple of hams, and 
a dozen or two tins of preserved soup. Those by 
Hogarth and Co., Cheapside, are the best. 

It is to be borne in mind that these provisions 
are only carried incase of arriving at somo village 
where one, as not unfrequently happens, has 
nothing but rice and pickled cabbage, a la Chinoise. 


The money of the country, namely, copper 
cash, {s too heavy to carry any amount of, and 
Mdxican dollars are not disposable at their proper 
value in the interior, as the people do not under- 
stand them. The general plan is to have small 
ingots of pure silver, with a list of their weight 
and vaiue. At most places there is sure to be a 
money-changer, who, if your piece of silver be of 
more value than is required to discharge your bill, 
will cut or chip off the amount required. 

A few pounds’ worth of fourpenny, sixpenny,and 
threepenny bits (the last coinage, if possible, as 
being bright and attractive looking) should be 
taken, as presents to the children of officials, or of 
those who have been more than usually civil. The 
people are fond of these, as they use them for 
buttons, A sketch book, patent memorandun 
book, plenty of pencils, a compass, a good watch, 
sheroots, and any number of copies of the Jilus- 
trated London News aro useful. 


On coming to an inn the people are generally 
very civil, but, out of sheer curiosity, crowd round 
most inconveniently. On the promise, however, 
that.you will admit them all to ém assembly, as 
soon as you get settled, they will, asa rule, retire. 


When they do come to visit you, they are civil, 
anxious to oblige, and to be on good terms, and 
frequently bring presents without expecting any 
return; but the greatest nuisance is that, tired 
as you may be, these receptions last until four or 
five in the morning. It is customary to call on the 
Taoutal, or Prefect, and Head Commissioner of 
any large town you may bein, They will send 
by their servants presents of tea, hams, fruit, &c., 
in acknowledgment of which you take the 
chief servant aside, and give him silver, as near 
as possible to the value of the present received. 
It may be useful to carry a revolver and sword, 
but be careful not to show them, as in some places 
they might excite either cupidity or suspicion 
amongst the people, who otherwise can be very 
civil. 

‘The first stage to 


Teinghai is about 22 miles, over a flat country, 
in which the roads are very heavy during the wet 
season. There is nothing remarkable except the 
vast extent of burial ground, and the extreme flat- 
ness of theimmense’plain through which you are 
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ROUTE 21.—EXCURSION FROM TIEN-TSIN—KEWFOWHYEN. 


Passing. Once ona time the sea overflowed the 
land as far as Teinghai, which then received its 
name, signifying “ pacifying the sea.” 

fs the mext place of rest (14 
miles). A small village, with a good inn. 


Tsleteechin, 17 miles. Roads tolerably good, 
passing through several small villages. 


Potow, 14 miles.” A small town, with tolerable 
Accommodation.. 


Etenshtng, a place nvar the Grand Canal, of but 
mall importance, 10 miles from last station. 


Teychow, 18 miles. The remains of a once 
large, well fortified, and flourishing town, on the 
banks of the Grand Canal. Formerly all the grain 
and other tributes were brought to Pekin by this 
canal; but, since it has got out of repair, the 
grain tributes have been sent by sea. This, having 
diverted the large number of people constantly 
travelling backwards and forwards, has ruined 
many formerly prosperous towns. This place was 
harried by the Yellow River rebels some few years 
back, and rumour says that they murdered 20,000 
wien, women, and children. 


Chink-y-a-wan (21 miles), good road. The 
country fertile, but perfectly flat, with scarcely 
any trees, and without stones or pebbles, 

Eufang (18 miles), a small place, with bad inns. 
About 24 miles from this is a Jesuit Mission, 
under the superintendence of a hard-working 
intelligent priest—a Milanese by birth—who, be- 
sides converting the Chinese, teaches them various 
useful trades. The Jesuit Mission in China is far 
more powerful, and much better organised, than 
the missions of the Protestant faith. 


Linctnfoo is 12 miles from Enfang; and is a 
walled town, with plenty of inns. 


In most of these walled towns, the inns, or 
hotele, are in the suburbs, that is to say, outside 
the walls. The towns are generally built of an 
oblong shape, but sometimes square or round. 
‘They are encompassed by walls, varying in dif- 
forent districts from 25 to 45 feet in height, with 
embrasures for guns, and loop-holes for musketry. 
At each angle there is generally a round or square 
tower, to give flanking defence to the long straight 
wall, or curtain. This wall is further protected 
by one or more broad ditches, or palisades. 
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The walls have four gates, one in each wall. 
facing north, south, east, and west; and through 
these the two chief streets of the city debouch. 
On the outside of these gates are most of the 
shops and inns; and beyond and behind them are 
the market gardens which supply the city. 


Wankyawan is the next place (15 miles). A 
large village, with.two good inns, 


ongchangfoo (20 miles). A large walled 
town ; the streets, fora wonder, well drained an@ 
paved with slabs of coarse blue marble, brought 
from the quarries between Tungho and Tungping. 

This was a flourishing and prospcrous place 
‘until the rebels made. their appearance and over- 
ran the country. There is good accommodation 
in the inns in the eastern suburb. 


Tungho (22 miles). A small’place, with tolera- 
ble accommodation, having a small stream flowing 
through it. The road from this to 


Tungping (16 miles) is cut through banks of 
sandy earth and stony strata, and leads close by 
the western end of the Shangtung range of moun- 
tains, which form as it were the backbone of the 
great Shangtung promontory. 

Yentchow (40 miles). A large walled city, 
for some time the head-quarters of Sangkolinsin's 
force, posted here to keep the Nyenfai rebels in 
eheck. These rebels were a different set to the 
‘Taepings, having no connection with them. 


KEWFOWHYEN, or Chingfowhyen 


(10 miles from Yentchow). Noted as the burial 
Place of Confucius who lived 551-478 B.c.), and 
lately visited by Colonel Markham. 


The road runs along the bank of a small river. 
Thelarge number of Wheelbarrows and travellers 
on this road is striking. They are drawn in this 
method: First and foremost comes a fine donkey, 
harnessed by long traces to the fore part of the 
barrow; between these traces, and just in front of 
the single wheel of the barrow, marches a man, 
who helps to draw it by two handles projecting 
from the front. Then, on the top of the barrow, 
if the wind is at all fair, is a large square sail, 
with mast, sheets, halyards, and all complete; 
and, lastly, behind the barrow is a second man, 
propelling this strange vehicle by means of two 
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handlés, such as there are to any other barrows. 
‘The wheel of this barrow is large, and placed in 
the centre of the machine, the load being packed 
on the framework on each side of the wheel, and 
protected from it by a grating. 

Large quantities of surface Coal are found in the 
mountains near this road. 

Kewfowhyen, in 1862, being very near the rebs 
Part of the country, was, with its large suburbs, 
full of soldiers und country people who had flocked 
in from the districts, from fear of the rebels from 
the Yellow River. 


‘The present head of the clan of the great Kung- 
Jutsze (whose name was Latinised into Confucius 
by early writers) ranks high among the nobles of 
the land, and his name is Kung. The probable 
number of descendants from the original Kung- 
fatsze is roughly estimated at 10,000. Some of 
these are in official positions, some are small 
landholders, and some are even chair coolies, orin 
equally common employments. 

In the centre of the city isa large space of 
ground, walled in, containing Zemples, dedicated 
to the great lawgiver and philosopher; a large 
Library, from which all the books have been 
removed; and a great number of genealogical 
tablets in stone, The remains, which are of great 
antiquity, stand mostly in smooth turf, under the 
shade of cypress trees. 

‘The principal Temple: is 100 paces square, and 
of considerable beauty. ‘The ceilings are prettily 
painted, and the stone columns, supporting the 
eaves of the wide-spreading roof, are in extremely 
high relief, serpents and dragons being represented 
as entwined round the pillars, 

In the same city are Temples to Zun and Mun 
whose names are better known as Zentius and 
Meucius, both either pupils or followers of Con- 
fucius. In the ground dedicated to Zun are some 
extremely fine specimens of the Libanus Cedar 
trees, to which a fabulous age is ascribed. 

Ontside the city is the large burial ground of 
the Kung family, approached through an avenue of 
cypress, and enclosed by a high wall. Inside this 
are graves innumerable, and almost in the centre 
is the large Mound of Confucius, under which 
repose the remains of the greatest man China ever 
produced. This mound is repaired once in three 
years, with earth taken from @ sacred place. In- 
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aide the entrance, and on the left-hand side, the _ 
guide draws your attention to the decaying trunk 
of a tree, said to havo been planted by Confucius; 
also a Tea Tree, planted in the first years of the 
Ming dynasty. 

Close by there is a small Temple, containing a 
slab of black marble, on which is a fac-simile of 
what the Old Tree was like several years ago. 
There are several handsome Temples and Tombs 
in the vicinity of Kewfowhyen, one Tomb being 
in the shape of a pyramid, 80 feet high, faced 
with stone, and surmounted by a small Temple. 
This isin remembrance of one of their earliest 
kings, and is of very high antiquity. 


Sinen-chow, 22 miles; a small walled town; 
road good, through flat country. A small marsh 
on the right-hand side is the only remnant of a 
once large lake. 

Yen-tun-tyen, 12 miles; road very bad. It 
leads over hard, rocky hillocks, across a smal} 
stream, to 


Chinkyatyen, 27miles. The roadleads through 
astony valley between barren mountains. The 
whole place gives the idea that at some time or 
other some immense body of water had broken 
right along the valley, washing away every vestige 
of cultivation. 


TSINAUFOO. 


87 miles; road tolerably good—and again passing 
through fertile, well-cultivated land. 

This isthe central and largest city in Shangtung. 
Being easy of access from its central position, 
standing well protected by high walls and deep 
ditches, in the midst of an extensive plain, remote 
from rebels and disturbances, it is not only the 
largest, but the richest, city in this province. The 
{nns are large and comfortable; the shops well 
furnished with goods of all sorts, displayed, when 
heir nature admits of it, attractively, in glass- 
topped boxes on the counters, or in glass cases 
round the walls. The market is well-supplied with 
pheasants, partridges, venison, fish, mutton, vege- 
tables, with the shangyang, or mountain sheep, 
teal, duck, poultry, in fact, with all that can be 
wished for, and at moderate prices. 

The inhabitants seem all well clad and as busy 
as bees; (they, are | well-behaved and. civil to 
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strangers, There are as usual large kitchen gar- 
dens, in beautiful order, and a large place for 
breeding and keeping fish. 

In the suburbs is a Hot Spring, with a most 
picturesque Temple, well wortha visit. It presents 
@ curious effect when the country is covered with 
snow, and the ponds and rivers with ice, to see 
this stream witha clear sandy bottom (from which 
air bubbles are constantly escaping, giving to the 
water an effervescing effect) flowing along, throw- 
ing out a warm vapour between two green banks, 
along which rushes and water plants are growing. 


Fhotyen (10 miles). A nice little village, 
with a good clean inn, 

Changkewhyen. A small, unimportant place’ 
20 miles, Passing through this, to 


Changshang, 21 miles. Good, clean inn, and 
but little to eat. 


Kinglingshing, 22 miles. A large, straggling 
village, with but poor accommodation. 

Singchowfoo, 25 miles, is the large town of a 
poor, mountainous part of the country. The inns 
are good, and provisions easily obtained. In the 
gateways there are some curious specimens of old 
Iron Guns, cast by the Chinese long ago. 

Shihlepoo, 21 miles. A small village, with 
indifferent accommodation. 

Hangting, 20 miles. A good-sized hamlet 
with one good inn. 

Tungkow, 21 miles. Between this and the 
last place, the road is indifferent. A small stream: 
partly frozen in winter, has to be crossed. Care 
must be taken against the masses of ice adhering 
tothe ground under the current, which, in the 
ventre, is too strong to be frozen, except in extra- 
ordinarily severe winters. The road winds on over 
ld river beds and sand, separated by occasional 
cultivated strips, with but few trees. 

Sinho, 27 miles. A small place, with second- 
rate, although clean, inns. It is about7 or 10 miles 
from 


LAICHOWFOO, 
Awalled city of some consequence. About this 
part ofthe route there is much difference per- 
eeptible in the air from the vicinity of this 
city to the sea; which is visible, as well as 
Andible, on its ice-bound beach to the northward 
- and eastward. Large tracts of sand, similar to 
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the Dunes at Ostend, or to the Denes on the Yar- 
mouth coast, replace the hitherto excellent culti- 
vation of the inland plains. 


A range of mountains stretches away on the 
right of the road, far inland. 

Pingleetzen is about 21 miles from Sinho, 
separated by ranges of small hills. 

Peema (31 miles). A large town with many 
inns and paved streets. They present an activa 
scene of traffic. The firewood, hitherto consisting 
entirely of millet stalks or charcoal (the latter in 
places very expensive and bad) is replaced by fir 
cones and branches, 


Tangchangfoo, or Tangchowfoo, 29 miles. 
Over a bad road, paved in some places. About 
midway between Peema and this place is awretched 
inn, where you can obtain little beyond rice, so it 
is advisable to bring cooked food, for a mid-day 
meal, from Peema. It is a small maritime city, 
situated close by the sea, and on the mouth of a 
small river, which affords a harbour to small junks 
(traders) and fishing boats. The entrance is im- 
practicable for men-of-war boats except in high 
water. 

The Dockyard and Harbour are having walle 
and defences of their own, completely separated 
from the main city, and a stream flows between 
them. 

The road from Tangchowfoo to Chefoo is bad, 
being a mere track in places, overmany low ranges 
of hills, with either fertile valleys or broad, sandy, 
water courses, which carry off the rains (very 
heavy at times) from the hills. 


At Chefoo, or Chefow (page 272), large stores 
of grain and wood, bean cake, and marine stores, 
are kept, either for export, or for the use of the 
junks bound upwards to the Potho, 


The market small, but most plentifully supplied 
with fish, among which the best are a large sole, 
the same as the “‘linguado” of the Spanish part of 
the Mediterranean, and large flat fish or dabs. 
There is an immense trade in salt fish. 

Besides fresh fish, any amount of wild geese, 
red-legged partridges, the common English part- 
ridge, hares, wild fowl, fowl, pheasants, &c., may 
be had at most reasonable prices. Close outside 
the city is a sandy plain, where fishermen are em- 
ployed in twisting hatr ropes or in drying nets. 
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Beyond this is the small headtand of Yeuti, so 
called from a smoke tower onthe top. On your 
left, as you face the sea, is a large though shallow 
bay, formed by a long promontory of sandy beach, 
some 2 or 8 miles to the left, and terminating in a 
large extent of rocky precipitons land, called Cau- 
Foo-Taov. 


The English forces were at Tah-hiu-wheu at 
this time, previous to the departure for the north, 
in the tast Chinese war. On the headland of 
‘Yeutithe French troops were encamped, and on 
the right-hand eide, as you face the sea, wasthe 
French dockyard or naval establishment. 

‘The English neval establishment, when removed 
from the Maitow Islands, opposite Tangchangfoo, 
was re-formed on a low aandy island with a hill at 
each end, nearly opposite the French dockyard. 

Chefoo has now tolerably regular communica- 
tion with Shanghai, and the Petho River. There 
is some shooting to be got at the foot of the moun- 
tains, chiefly partridge and‘hare. The people were 
very civil and the climate was most healthy. 


Tien-tein (see page 278), up the Grand 
Canal to Pekin, 480 miles, 

From Tien-tsin to Pekin the traveller has the 
choice of three different modes of conveyance: 
1st, by boat to Tung-chow ; then 18 miles (40 li) 
by cart to Pekin. ud, by horseback all the way; 
8rd, by cart. The first is decidedly the most com- 
fortable, but takes some time longer. Passenger 
boats ean be hired in Tien-tsin to go to Tung- 
chow, 70 miles, for from $5 to $10 (Mexican), and 
take about three to four days. At Tung-chow 
tho traveller will have to engage a cart to go to 
Pekin (13 miles), which will be about $1. The 
road all the way is paved with stone flags, with 
holes from 6in. to 18in.; but it can be left at 
Pa-li-chao(éc., eight Ii bridge), with its famous 
Stone Bridge, the scene of the engagement in 1860, 
which gave the title of Count Palikao to General 
Montauban, wherean ordinary road may betaken; 
the latter, though somewhat longer, is more 
comfortable. Should there be no carts at Tung- 
chow, wheelbarrows and donkeys are always to 
be procured. The county is flat all the way, but 
is more interesting than the road, which offers, 
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nothing worth looking at. It is tairly wooded. 
‘The traffic along this river is enormous. At 
the tenth mile the appearance of the country 
undergoes a marked change, as fine tops of 
large trees present themselves, then an extenstve 
wood plantation, consisting of large walnut, 
willow, locust, and gigantic pear trees, It flows 
through good alluvial sofl during tts entire 
course. The junction of the Yun-ho was undoubt- 
edly taken as the summit level, thence north the 
trench was dug through to Lintsing to jot the 
‘Yun-ho, and embankments were thrown up south 
tothe Yellow River. By means of its conmection 
with the rivers which flow iméo it, an almost entive 
water eammurtication was completed across the 
country from Pekin to Canton, a distance of 
2,000 miles; and for centuries this noble canal 
formed the high road between the capital and the, 
Sonth and Middle Provinces. The bed is in many 
places cut down from 40 to 70 feet. The sluices 
which kept the level were rudely constructed, and 
thick planks sliding in grooves of stone buttresses 
appear to have formed the only locks. 


Qf the two other rontes that by horseback 
is preferable, as the carts are very solidly 
built, with no springs, and give you @ ¥ery 
eevere shaking. Ponies, termed ‘‘Tien-tsin bum- 
ders,” can be hired from natives on the 
bund. ‘The distance is 80 miles, and is dove 
intwo days. A cart can be procured with two 
mules for the journey for $5 or $6 (Mexican). 
Tolerable inns are met with at the stations, at 
which they are accustomed to foreigners. It is. 
best to stat about 5 a.m. and proceed to 


Yang-tsin, 601i; taking breakfast here about. 
twelve, On to 


Ho-hsi-wu, 12011, dine and sleep here at night. 
Start again between 4 and 5 a.m., and go to 


Ma-tow, 160 li, take breakfast; after which 
proceed to 


Chang-chia-wan and Pekin, which should be 
reached about 4 or 5in the afternoon, AtChang- 
chia-wan an engagement was fought by the Allied 
troopsand the Chinesein 1860. Forlodging and using 
the kitchen at a Chinese inn, a foreigner will have 
to pay the equivalent in eash of about 50 to 75 
cents of @ dollar per night, and 20 cents for feéd- 
ing a pony., Ponies can rarely be bired in Pekin, 
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Before leaving Tien-tsin the traveller should 
engage a Chinese boy or servant who speaks 
English, to act as interpreter and disburse the 
cash, giving an account of the amount entrusted 
tohischarge. $10 (Mexican) isthe usual price for 
the round trip to Pekin and back, besides paying 
for the boy's food upon the road. 

The foreigner will be obliged to lay in a stock 
of chowchow, as only native food can be:precured, 
which to our taste is not eatable, 

The best time to visit Pekin is October. A 
passport must be procured from the Consul at 
Tien-tsin for Pekin and the Great Wall. From the 
mounds surrounding it we obtain.a view of the 
Chinese capital, which is entered by one of the 
nine gates. 


_ PEKIN, PE-KING, or PE-CHING, 
Meaning the North City, which became the capital 
when Nankin was given up, 1421, Population, 
about 800,000; some say 1,650,000. 

Coxverraxces.—The Mandarins or higher class 
are carried in sedan chairs, with curtains all round 

‘ them, borne by four orsixbearers. Carts.arethe 
usual conveyance for travellers, to be hired in 
the streets like cabs elsewhere. A rail is or was 
projected to Tien-tain. 

Cumats.—The average annual range of the 
thermometer is 52° of Fahrenheit. July is the 
hottest month, when the thermometer is 100°, and 
January is the coldest, when it stands at 24°. 

Teiecraru.—A direct Courier and Telegraph 
communication is maintained between this place 
and St. Petersburg, by the Russo-Mongolian Route, 
to Kalgan, Ourga, and Kiachta, where the wire 
begins; proceeding thence through Irkutsk, &c. 
‘Letters and Newspapers are despatched from Pe- 
kin, on this route, by the Russian Telegraph 
Agency, four times a month, viz., 4th, 11th, 20th, 
and 27th; and from Kiachta, Sth, 12th, 19th, and 
26th. This arrangement is extended to Tien-tsin. 
Office of London and China Telegraph, Cowper's 
Court, Cornhill. 

. Enxeusn Movuster—His Excellency Sir H. 
Parkes, G.C.B. Sxcretary or Legation, Hon. 
. G. Edwardes. 

United States Envoy.—His Excellency Hon. J. BR, 
Young. German Envoy—His Excellency .M, von 
Brandt. French Envoy—M. A. Bourée, 
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The palace of the English Legation is called Ta- 
‘Ying-Kuo-foo, or “Great England Country Palace.” 
The American Palace is Ta-Mei-Kuo-foo. On 
29th June, 1878, the Audience question was 
settled here, to the satisfaction of the foreign 
residents, by their presentation to the Emperor, 
Tung-che, in the European manner, 


InsprcroR-GENEBAL OF ImpeRiaL Costous.—Sir 
BR, Hart, K.C.M.G. 


Coxeut at Newchwang, the most northerly 
port open to trade, H. J, Allen, Esq. 

Jupez or SurPREME CourT.—Hon. @, French, 
at Shanghai. 

Mepica Orgicer.—W. W. Bushell, Esq. 

CuaPiain.—Rev. W. Brereton. 

Newsrarer.— Pekin Gazette, Ching-pao, or 
“Paper at Ching” (the capital). It gives purely 
Chinese views of things. : 

Curmency.—Much iron money is circulated here, 
owing to the great scarcity of copper, as the poal- 
tion of the Yang-tsze-Kiang prevents its trans- 
mission from the south-west. 


Coal and coal dust are carried on the backs of a 
noble breed of camels, Corn is scarce, from the 
canal and roads being out of order. 

Tue Revenve, in times of prosperity, generally 
averages about 45,000,000 tacls; but, in 1859, it 
only amounted to 8,000,000 taels. 


Ta Wazis.—The outer wallis distant about 130 
yards from, and runs parallel to, the city; then 
high walls and open spaces surround the inside of 
the imperial city of Pekin proper, and separate it 
entirely from the city itself. The wall which 
occupies the centre is high and handsome; the top 
is covered with yellow tiles, and inside stand the 
palaces of the imperial family (or, as the Chinese 
term it, the Interdicted city), in the actual centre, 
and surrounded by the same kind of wall. 


‘Tux GATES are nine in number, constructed in 
the walls, some of which are in the form of a 
square, and others round. The principal ones are 
the An-ting-Mén, the Chi-hwa-mén,or Easternone, 
and the Te-sheng-mén (north-west). 

Pekin has good broad roads and footpaths, and 
is full of trees and houses of only a moderate 
height, so that you seem to look down on a woady 
plain. Distant snowy mountains are in view. 
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Tae Postic Buritprves, viz.:—The Board of 
Ceremonies, situated 34 miles from the An-ting 
Gate, is an immense pile of edifices, memorable as 
the place at which Prince Kung, regent of the 
Chinese empire, and uterine brother to the Em- 
peror, signed the convention with the Earl of 
Elgin in 1860. : 

The Board of Punishments (Hsing-poo, the Chi- 
nese Inquisition), situated in the south of the 
city, in which Sir Harry Parkes was confined, 
1860. 

The Board of Revenue, in a most ruinous state. 
The Boards of Civil Ofice, War, &c. 

The Imperial Palace of Hwang-Kung has a 
circumference of 2 miles, is surrounded with 
crenelated walls, built of brick, and covered with 
yellow tiles. The palace stands in the centre of a 
large court-yard, surrounded with colonnades, and 
is furnished ina superb style. One of the finest 
structures about it is the third gateway, called 
Touan-Men; then the two temples of Tai-Miao, in 
which are kept the tablets of the Mantchou and 
Chetsuthan dynasties; then, after that, the mag- 
nificent Tai-ho-Tian (Great Union) saloon, where 
the emperor receives the principal mandarins of 
the kingdom and the foreign ambassadors. Also, 
the Abode of Heavenly Calmness (the emperor's 
private apartment), which is the noblest, richest, 
and most luxariously furnished in the whole 
palace. Here also are the Russian embassy, 
Cathedral, and Ecclesiastical College. Palace of 
the Prince of I, so large a structure that, even 
in its out-houses, full 3,000 men can easily be 
quartered. In another quarter of the imperial 
grounds, called Honang Tching, stands the beau- 
tiful Temple of Fo, with a gilded bronze statue 
(60 feet high) of that god, having 100 arms, A full 

. description is given in Dr. Edkins's work on Pekin. 

The Temple of Yung-ho-Kung, in which resides 
the Chief Legate of the Lama (three high priests 
also reside within the city), is a noble pile of 
building, formerly the scat of the Prince Imperial. 
In one of the buildings is a colossal Buddha, 
70 fect high. The Thibetan printing establishment; 
Theatres, erected by Kian Loung. Five Artificial 
Mountains, the highest of which, named King- 
Chan, is eelebrated as having been the spot where 
Hoal-Tsoung, the last emperor of the Ming 
dynasty, after having killed his daughter, hung 
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himself on a tree, to prevent himself from falling 
into the hands of the rebel, Li-tsu-Tching. There 
are, besides, several Tribunals, Temples, Palaces, 
and a few private show-rooms belonging to the 
emperor's tradesmen and merchants. In another 
part stands a palace, surrounded by a wide canal, 
which is crossed by a singularly constructed, yet 
beautiful, strong, black, jasper bridge, and built in 
the shape of a dragon, the feet of which form the 
piles and the body the arches, In the Chinese 
town stands the superb Temple, called 

Thien Than (“Temple of Heaven”), the finest, 
both as regards its ornaments and construetion, in 
the whole empire, and thither the emperor re- 
pairs annually, on the day of the winter solstice, 
to offer up a sacrifice to the god. A high brick 
wall surrounds the outer park; another encloses 
the inner one. The south Altar is of fine white 
marble. A portion of this temple, the 7chat~ 
Koung (called “the Penitential Retreat"), is 
appropriated to the use of the emperor during 
the three fasting days, which he keeps preparatory 
to offering up his sacrifice. The Chief Hall 
circular in shape, 1s supposed to represent the 
heavens, and is. ornamented with twenty-two 
columns, painted sky-blue, and most richly 
covered with gold. Its roof consists of three lofty 
rows of porcelain tiles, each respectively painted 
blue, yellow, and green. A band of no less than 
500 musicians is attached to the choir of this 
temple, who reside therein, The Temple of Agri- 
culture stands at a short distance from it, and the 
emperor repairs to it annually in the spring, to 
guide the handle of a plough along a furrow, 
which is considered as a holy and political custom, 

The Temple of the Earth is a building of vast 
extent, surrounded by lofty walls, with large 
enclosures. 

Tho Temples of Tiwang Miae and Confu-Tree, or 
Confucius. In the former are kept the tablets of 
the most illustrious emperors, from Fou-Hi to the 
dynasty of Tsing. It also contains a figure of 
Fouhi, with a large bump on both sides of his 
head; his pen in his hand, and his sacred tab- 
lets before him; beside him is the statue of the 
Chinese divinity, a most grotesque-looking god, 
with griffin’s feet, bird’s bill, extended wings, 
placed in the centre of a small wheel of kottle 
drums, by which he is surrounded, and his drum+ 
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stick upheld, as if in the act of striking them. 
‘The Temple of Confucius (see page 264) contains 
the Imperial College; with some old yews and 
ancient stones, Bloody sacrifices and homages are 
constantly offered to the sage annually, in the 
name of the whole empire. The Hall, with its 
‘fine ceiling, situated at the bottom of the court- 
yard, contains his tablets, with those of Meng- 
‘Tzé6e, and two or three other learned men of the 
second rank, besides those of ninety-seven other 
wise men, in the third order. The Tribunal of 
the Chinese History, or Kwo-tsze-chien, a kind of 
University, where the archives of the empire are 
kept, and the royal family are educated. 

The Imperial College and Imperial Observatory, 
erected in 1279, on the Wall, was restored under 
Father Verbiest, 1674, when he held the office of 
president of the tribunal of mathematics. His 
bronze globe is here, with other instruments. 
No use is now made of the college. 

Other Buildings are—the Foreign Legation, 
Public Printing Establishment, the Medical 
College, the Foundling, Vaccination Institution, 
Public Schools, Cabinet of Natural History; 
Imperial Library, which contains 300,000 volumes} 
the Examination Hall; and Tsung-li-yamén, or 
Foreign Office. A little enamelling is carried on. 


THE CITY ROUTE. 

Passing through the north portion of the city 
‘we pass a number of large but dilapidated public 
edifices; then down the west side, by one of the 
broad strects that runs north and south, we ap- 
proach towards the Chinese or South City, which 
is oblong in form, and stretches between 4 or 5 
miles from east to west, while from south to 
north it is 14 mile wide. It is separated by a 
lofty wall from the Tartar or North City, which is 
nearly 84 miles square, and rests on the centro of 
the southern city, both forming a T shaped figure, 
with 4 disproportionately stout perpendicular. 
North of all this stands a large carthwork, the 
north outline of which is exactly parallel to the 
north wall of the city, and 1 mile distant from it. 
In the centre of the North City stands an inner 
walled and gated city, guarded by men at arms. 
Approaching the city from the north, the walls 
are upwards of 60 feet high, and in good condition, 
faving lofty buildings overtopping the gates, 
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which have an imposing appearance. On a dry 
day they send up a cloud of dust, in fact, a per- 
fect Australian-like dust storm, that almost blinds 
a European as he passes along; while on a wet 
oneheisknee-deep in mud. The walls are narrow 
and winding, having a raised road in the middle, 
on which two carts can easily drive abreast; 
on either side of this road is a lower one about 
the same breadth, lined with squalid-looking one- 
storied houses, and many well-arranged shops, 
with painted signs and streaming pennants. The 
greatest trade is carried on in the South City, 
which is traversed from north to south by a few 
broad strects, the enormous width of which makes 
the well-carved, wooden-fronted houses look mean 
and small. Close by stand nearly half-a-dozen 
ruinous-looking public edifices; then we pass the 
Board of Punishment, close to which stands the 
Russian Embassy. Thence we proceed along a 
broad street, extending from the centre of the 
Imperial city on the south, to the central gate of 
the Chinese city. Then we enter a large squarc, 
in front of the gate leading into the Imperial 
palace, on the east side of which stands the great 
Boards of Office of the empire. The first is that 
of the Board of Ceremonies, a superb structure, 
with fine halls and noble spacious court-yards. 
The second is the Board of Revenue, in a most 
wretched plight; and other boards. 

In this community, barbers, cobblers, and black- 
smiths all ply theirrespective avocations alfresco. 
The stalls are covered with tea, fruits, cooked 
rice, and numerous comestibles, and the c.owded 
streets are impeded by numbers of soldiery, Tar- 
tar officers, mandarins of all ranks, wearing 
different coloured buttons, policemen, &c., all of 
whom are accompanied by servants carrying 
Chinese umbrellas over their heads, flags, painted 
lanterns, and other insignia of their various offices. 
Occasionally we meet a funeral procession, fol- 
lowed by a long train of mourners, or a marriage 
ceremony; then long files of noble camels, just 
arrived from Tartary, loaded with coal, number- 
less carts, and wheelbarrows, the latter full of 
vegetables and other agricultural produce, all 
coming in from the country. Groups of females 
add an interest to the mélange. Those of the 
Chinese race are seen occasionally walking, or 
rather hobbling along, while the Tartar daa.es 
ride on horseback,| wearing long eilken robes, 
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reaching down to their heels, and are easily 
distinguished by the length of their feet, which 
form a curious contrast to the dumpy and diminu, 
tive ones of the Chinese. Both Chinese and 
Tartars wear the same kind of coiffwre, the hair 
being worn off the forehead, & U'Imperatrice, and 
their faces ronged and powdered; but the Tartar 
‘women carry off the palm of beauty. The police, 
as a body, are extremely well regulated; they 
are placed at each corner of the streets, and have 
their emisssaries scattered amomg the crowd in 
all directions. Independent of which there isa 
secret, or detective body, employed especially in 
the interests of shopkeepers. 

The head of every tenth house is obliged to 
watch over the safety of his immediate neigh- 
bourhood, and if any disturbance takes place in 
any of the ten houses uncer his charge, he is 
compelled to go and inform the patrol of such, 
and to insist upon their interference. At night 
watchmen patrol the city, who do not cry out the 
hour, but blow a kind of bamboo pipe, the sound 
of which is extremely shrill and mournful. 

Curiostrres.—The transport boats, junks, war 
pinnaces, duck boats (tae manner in which the 
ducks catch the fish is very curious), country 
carts, large sedan chairs, pagodas, bridges, the gods, 
costumes of the mandarins, soldicry, and peasan- 
try, triumphal arches, the great walls, fortresses, 
ship launching, wind wheelbarrows, with sails 
attached to them, and the implements of torture. 
One of these, the Cangue (called in Chinese tcha), 
consists of two pieces of wood having a half- 
circular hole in the middle, into which the neck 
of the culprit is placed, where it is held tightly 
by the two pieces, and sealed by the mandarin; 
to the joint is affixed a paper, on which is written 
the sentence, which the officer is bound to see 
executed. The culprit’s hands are placed through 
the other holes made in the angles of the machine. 
It generally weighs from 60 to 200Ibs., according 
to the severity of the sentence, and is worn one, 
two, and even three months. Offenders thus 
harnessed are taken out daily by the police, who 
conduct them through the most public thorough- 
fares, following them with a whip. 

ATTRACTIONS IN THE ViciniTY.—The village of 
‘Yuen-mung-yuen is approached by aroad paved 
with granite flags, after which a handsome bridge 
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is passed, then a road bordered on the left by a 
row of stately trees, and having on the right a 
large square, containing a fine row of noble houses, 
the residences of the principal mandarins; facing 
it is the entrance to the 


Emperor's Palace, closed by a gate, with har- 
riers on the right and left. It is now 4 ruin, in 
the midst of fine scenery, extending over about 
60,000 acres, and was most righteously destroyed 
by the Allies in 1860, as a punishment for the 
treachery and inhumanity of the Chinese. The 
rooms were completely ‘filled with gold, silver, 
and bronze gods of gigantic dimensions (one-of 
which, a Buddha, was 70 feet high); some ware 
stored with bales of the finest silk fabrics. A 
sum of £32,000 was found in solid ingots of gold 
and silver, which gave each private in the allied 
forces prize money to the amount of about £3 5s. 
(80 francs). The French officers presented to the 
Emperor, Empress, and Prince Imperial of France 
the whole of the most valuable articles which 
they carried off from the Palace. A suberb green 
jade baton, of great value, mounted with gold, 
was selected by Lord Elgin as a present to Queen 
Victoria; and a similar one was likewise sent to 
the Emperor Napoleon. 

Here were preserved the tablets of the dynasty, 
on the safety of which the Chinese thought that 
the existence of the present reigning family de- 
pended; here the Emperor held his concerts, 
evening parties, private theatricals, mixed fami- 
liarly with his guests, and this was the scene of 
all the intrigues and gaieties of the Celestial 
Court. It was held in great reverence by the 
Chinese people, from its being the constant resi- 
dence of the Emperor. 

Great Wall of China.—Abont 45 miles from 
Pekin. The road to the nearest part of it is 
paved with solid granite slabs, 10 feet long, and 
passes mounds, on which are the tombs of the 
Ming dynasty, marked by ranges of warriors, 
elephants, horses, camels, é&c., all carved in stone. 
One tomb, that of Yung Lo, dated 1425, is a 
mound 600 feet wide. Hence it is a day’s jour- 
ney to the Great Wall, through a rugged pass. 
The Wall, which divides China proper from 
Tartary, is stone built, surmounted by battle- 
ments and towers, is as wide as an ordinary road, 
and is 1,200 miles long, passing up and down over 
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the mountain ridges, 3,000 to 4,000 feet high. 
Asa defence it is a useless work; but its position 
and extent make it remarkable. From the Wall 
it is twenty-one days across the desert to the last 
Chinese town, next to Kiachta, a telegraph station 
on the Ruseian frontier. See W. H. Whyte's 
“Lend Journey from Kiachta to Europe,” 1871. 

“Dr. Bushell, in 1878, visited the country outside 
the Wall; passing Kalgan, Dolonpor, and Shang- 
Tu; the last being the “Xanadu” of Marco Polo 
and Coleridge, where extensive ruins are seen. 
Good coal is worked at Kaping. 

Hisrory.—In the sixth century, turing the 
reign of the Emperor Tan-Tsoung, Christian 
churches were established by O-lo-Peu, a Syrian 
by birth, professing the Nestorian doctrines; who 
was allowed to erect a church. The Emperor 
himself becameaconvert, at the same time adding 
“that all religions were good, according to the 
times and places at which they were promul- 
gated.” In fhe eighth century fhe mission was 
driven into exile or put to death. 

18th century—A number of Greek Christians 
arrived here with the army of Genghis Khan, and, 
when Chi-Tsou (Kublai-Khan) founded the city of 
Pekin, he granted the Catholic monks a piece of 
ground for the site of a church within the walls of 
the city. Marco Polo visited Pekin under this 
reign. Pope Clement V. created it an Archiepis- 
copal Sec, and sent out Andrea de Perouse and 
several other missionaries. 

16th century.—The celebrated Jesuit, Xavier, 
reached the frontiers, but died at San-chian. He 
was followed by Father Valignan, Roger Pasio, 
and the learned Father Ricci, of Ancona. He 
published a work, entitled, “On the Divine Law,” 
which became extremely popular among the 
Chinese, and obtained permission to settle him- 
self, with his colleagues, at Tchao-King-Fou. At 
the beginning of the 

17th century.--Ricci entered Pekin,dressed like a 
Chinese, whére he was favourably received by the 
Emperor, who was particularly struck with 
clock and repeating watch presented to him; both 
at that period were quite unknown in China. No 
less than 100,000 Chinese were baptized; but during 
the misority of Kang-Hi a reverse came. Ricci 
was most cruelly persecuted—tortured several 
times, and at length perished from his sufferings. 
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In.1656, the Dutch embassy obtained an audience 
of the Emperor bere; andin 1667 they sent another 
embassy, which was also wall received. Towards 
the close of this century, ie. in 1640, the French 
mission, consisting of M. M. Colbert and Pere-la- 
Chaise, arrived in China, who, by their knowledge 
as geographers, philosophers, naturalists, physi- 
cians, astronomers, and mathematicians, rendered 
themselves extremely useful to the Chinese. 

18th century.—On the accession of You-Tching 
(the son of Kang-Hi), the French missionaries 
were either imprisoned, tortured, or banished out 
of the kingdom; only a few learned men were 
then allowed to remain, and they were prohibitett 
from preaching about 1724. At present there iso 
hindrance to missions of all kinds. In 1719, Peter 
the Great despatched an embassy, which left 
Moscow on the $th September, but did not reach 
Pekin until December 18th, 1720, when it was 
received with great splendour. In 1758, the Portu- 
guese also sent an embassy, but without producing 
any beneficial politteal results. In 1792, the British 
Government sent Lord Macartney as ambassadar, 
who arrived at the mouth of the Peiho in August, 
1788, and then proceeded in a Chinese yacht to 
this place. In1814, Lord Amherst was despatehed 
by the British Qovernment, but on arriving here 
he declined to prostrate himself before the Em» 
peror, and was refused an nudience, and returned. 

Passing over events of a subsequent date, in 
which the Chinese showed their usual cunning and 
faithlessness, we come to that of the 8th of 
October, 1856, when the lorcha, Arrow,was boarded 
by a Chinese foree, and the remonstrances of 
Mr. Consul Parkes were ‘treated with derision by 
Commissioner Yeh. Failing to obtain redress, the 
squadron,under Admiral Sir M. Seymour,proceeded 
to attack and capture the forts round Canton,.on 
24th October. On the 2th the walls were 
breached, and Yeh's Palacetaken. The Barracowta 
destroyed seventy-five Chinese war junks, on the 
6th November, and a blockade was formally de- 
clared. @m-the 8th Jannary, 1858, Yeh was mado 
prisovex, and the war ceased. He was degraded 
by the Emperor, and on the 22nd March was 
brought round to Calentta, where he died. He 
confessed to have beheaded 70,000 of his country- 
amen in the course of his government. 

On the 26th June following, the Treaty of 
Tien-tain; was signed by Lord Elgin and the 
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Imperial Commissioners. A testimonial of 2,000 
guineas was afterwards presented to Admiral 
Seymour, on his departure for home, by the mer- 
chants, in acknowledgment of his firm and decided 
conduct in dealing with Chinese officials. 


The Hon. F. (afterwards Sir F.) Bruce having 
been appointed ambassador, the allied squadrons 
proceeded on the 17th July, 1859, with him and his 
French colleague, to the mouth of the Peiho, to 
procure the ratification of the treaty. Receiving 
no answer from Pekin, Admiral Hope resolved to 
force the passage on the 25th July; but, being 
ignorant of the strength of the Taku forts behind, 
he was defeated with the loss of three vessels and 
464 killed and wounded, including the Admiral; 
see page 272, It was on the occasion of this dis- 
aster that Commodore Tatnall, of the United States 
navy, offered his assistance to the English, with the 
remark that ‘blood was thicker than water.” 

This repulse, while it greatly emboldened the 
Chinese, only served to make the Allies more 
determined to enforce the treaty. On the 2st 
April, 1860, five days after they had taken Chusan, 
Lord Elgin left England on a second mission, as 
Ambassador Extraordinary. Joined at Paris by 
Baron Gros, his French colleague, he proceeded 
overland to Suez, was wrecked in the Malabar at 
Point de Galle, and after some delay went on in 
another ship to China, On the 12th August, the 
Allied forces moved out to Pehtang and captured 
Tanghoo, with forty-five guns. The Taki Forts 
werecarried on the 21st August, with a loss of 400 
killed and wounded; on the 26th they arrived 
at Tien-tsin (page 278), where the treaty was at 
length signed. 

On the 6th September, finding the Imperial 
Commissioners hesitate to sign a draft of a con- 
vention proposed to them, Lord Elgin declined to 
hold further intercourse with them till he reached 
Tangchow. Here they assented to the terms 
proposed, but strongly opposed the Ambassador's 
desire to advance to Pekin. While the political 
negotiations were in progress, the Tartar general, 
Sango-ko-lin-sin, endeavoured to surround the 
Allied troops at Chang-chia-wan, but was 
defeated, with the loss of 75 guns. Unfortunately, 
Captain Brabazon, Lieutenant Anderson, Mr. De 
‘Norman (Attaché to Lord Elgin), Mr. Bawlby (The 
‘Times correspondent), Mr. Consul Parkes, Mr. Loch, 
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Private Phipps, M. Lantrec, with four French 
soldiers, some Sikh soldiers (belonging to a regi- 
ment sent from India), and @ trooper of Probyn’s 
Horse fell into their hands, relying upon the pro- 
tection of a flag of truce, but were treacherously 
seized, and treated in the Chinese style, with great 
inhumanity, under which many of them sank. 

The most summary measures were now deter- 
mined upon by the Allies. On the 6th October, 
the Emperor's Summer Palace, outside Pekin, was 
taken and looted, and Pekin itself was threatened. 
Two days after, Messrs. Parkes and Loch (now 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Isle of Man), M. 
Lautrec, with the French soldiers and the 
trooper, were given up; with nine others on 
the 12th; and, on the 18th, only one hour before 
the period fixed for the surrender of Pekin, all the 
demands of the Allies were granted. They 
encamped on a part of the wall where it was 80 
feet wide. 

The day following the dead bodies of Mr. Bowl- 
by, Mr. De Norman, Lieutenant Anderson, Private 
Phipps, and eight Sikhs were brought in, and 
buried in the Russian Cemetery; but that of 
Captain Brabazon was never recovered. An in- 
demnity to the amount of £100,000 was exacted 
from the Chinese Government, for the benefit of 
the respective families of the victims. Finally, on 
the 24th October, the treaty of Zven-tsin was rati- 
fied, and the convention of Pckin signed, by Prince 
Kung, the Regent, acting under the Empress and 
Empress Dowager. By,this convention, two ports 
on the Yangtsze, above Chin-Kiang, have been 
opened for trade, as well as the port of Tien-tsin; 
Kowloon was ceded to England; and Chusan was 
evacuated. The indemnity to be pald was fixed at 
8,000,000 tals. That exacted by the French 
amounted to 60,000,000 francs. The emigration of 
Coolies was formally authorised. A similar treaty 
was afterwards signed with Russia. The ambas- 
sadors of the three Powers now reside permanently 
at Pekin, without the least molestation. 


ROUTE XXiIa. 
HONG KONG TO THE PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS. 
From Hong Kong, 4 to 5 days, 640 miles; with 
a good breezy wind both ways. These islands 
were discovered, 1521, by Magelhacns; and #0 
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called from Philip II. of Spain. They consist of 
81 islands, besides small ones, and extend 16° north 
and south. Population 6} millions. Zuson, the 
largest, is 860 miles long; Panay, the next, has 
MNotlo for its port, Cebis, the oldest place in the 
Island (1571), is the capital of the Visayan group, 
A cross at Macten Island marks where Magellan 
was killed by the nativer, 1621. 


MANILLA, or MANILA, 


The Capital of this Spanish colony, on Luzon 
Island, has a population of 270,000, including the 
suburbs, and about 5,000 foreigners. Lat. 14° 36’ 
N., Long. 120° 58’ E. Passports required.—Seo 
Introduction. 


Horteis.—Catalana; Universo; Madrid. Tariff— 
16s. to 248. per diem, exclusive of all drinkables, 


Britis ConsuL.—R. Wilkinson, Esq. Vice-Consul 
at Cebu, C. Pickford, Esq.; a¢ Toilo, H. Gray 
Eoq.; at Sual, F. Heald, sq. 


Unirep States Consut.—G. Clinck, Esq. 


The town is beautifully situated on the Pasig 
river, which issues from Lake Bahia, 10 miles 
distant, and flows east of the Bay on the west 
coast, which is a circular basin of 80 miles in 
diameter and land-locked. Few of the houses are 
more than one storey high, on account of the 
prevalence of earthquakes, and have flakes of 
Mother-of-Pearl for windows. 


Converances.—Palanquins, Horses (very good). 
Carriages, Boats, Canoes (Baucas). 


Srgamers.—To Hong Kong, Singapore (1,255 
miles), &c. Agent to P. and, Company, Mr. W. 
Stevenson; to Messagerics Company, M., Henri. 
Florio-Rubattino, Pacific Mail, and other lines, 
call here, 


Bankers.—Chartered Bank of India; Hong 
Kong Bank; Spanish Philippines Bank; Tuason 
and Co. * 


Corxs.—Spanish dollars. 


Szasong, &c.—The rainy season begins in August 
and ends in December, It is healthy, but ox- 
tremely hot, March to July, and subject to carth- 
quakes (“one a week,” they say), and typhoons. 
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Oxssgcts of Noticz.—The Governor's House; 
Public Offices; Churches; Plaza (statue of 
Isabella II.); Cigar Factory (one employs 10,000 
girls); Barbers’ Shops; Shops (kept by China- 
men) Fortifications, &c. The Lake—Los Bafios; 
Island near Los Bafios (fine shooting); Majajhay, 
Luisiana, Tananan, Voleano of Saul, Calamba, 
Hala Hala, Santa Cruz (waterfall and gorge, both 
magnificent). Bamboo, plantain, cocoa-nut, palm, 
sugar, hemp, and tobacco plantations; Indian 
Villages; Convents; Castle of St. Philip; Port 
Cavite, 20 miles south-west. 


Costumxs.—Women wear a pina camisa (shift) 
which is much thinner than muslin, over which 
@ saga (petticoat) of a bright plaid pattern, and 
then a tapis (a large kind of scarf or shawl), 
always of a much brighter colour than their dress. 
Their beautiful hair is worn hanging down to 
their heels, 


The men wear fine embroidered striped pifia 
shirts outside their trousers, and large bamboo 
hats (Salacott) with horse hair hanging down. 
Ball costume is white jacket, vest, and trousers. 
‘They aro addicted to smoking and chewing betel- 
nut; cock fighting is a groat pastime. 


They are extremely hospitable, and offer strangers. 
cigars and betel-nut immodiately on their entrance 
into their houses. The priests are bon-vivants, 
sordid and bigoted. Persons of all creeds are 
equally well received, although not allowed 
publicly to make any profession of their faith. 
The Government is administered by the Arch- 
bishop, as Viceroy. 


Propuctions. — Bread fruit, cotton, cocoa, 
copper, gold, iron, sugar, tobacco, rice, and 
beautiful sponge called Venus's flower-basket. 
Cigars, no longer a Government monopoly, are 
sold here at 5 dollars per quintal; 20,000 hands 
are regularly employed in their manufacture. 
They cost 4s. per 1,000, and sell at 26s. per 1,000 
in India. The Cortados used in India cost 32s, per 
1,000, are sold by the merchants at 64s., and yicla 
a great revenue, 
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ROUTE XXIb- 
HONG KONG AND SHANGHAI TO 
JAPAN. 


Steamers —The P. and 0. Comparry‘s steamers 
(Agent, Mr. J. Bickett) and the Messageries 
Maritinies Company's steamers (Agent, Mons. M, 
des Palitresf, every week, alternately, carrying the 
British and Continental Mails, The former from 
London and Brindisi; amd the latter from Mar- 
seilles, reach Yokohama, wt4 Nagasaki and the 
Inland Sea, from Hong Kong in about seven days; 
returning in the same order according to the 
monsoons. Austrian Lloyd Company to Trieste; 
also the Pacific Mat! Steamship Company's 
steamers from and to Hong Kong, of@ Yokohama 
and Ban Francisgp, carrying the United States and 
British Mails, oMee or twice amonth. There is also 
a const service by the Miten Bichi Mail Company's 
steamers between Yokohama; Kobé, Nagasaki, 
and Shanghai, every week. Time, between Yoko- 
hhama and Shanghai, scven days, by the China 
Merchants Company's steamer. 

Disrances.—Yokohams to Honoluln (Sandwich 
Islands), 4,500 miles; thenee to Tahiti (Society 

slands), 2,400 miles; Vaiparaiso, 5,00@ miles 
Faikland Islands (through Magellan's Straits), 
2,000 miles; Montevideo, 1,000 miles; Tristan 
@Acunha, 2,000 miles; Ascension, 1,700 miles; 
Porto Grande (Cape de Verde Islands), 1,660 miles; 
Plymouth, 3,000 miles. The direct connection is 
ii San Francisco; but ships-with freight prefer 
taking the Canal, to Yokohama and New York, or 
three-parts round the world, instead of going 
#4 Sen Francisco and Pacific Mail. 


Treaty Ports or JaPaN.—On the east coast 
are Tokio (Yedo), the seat of government with its 
sub-port Yokohama; and Hiogo (or Kobé), with 
Osaca, near Saikio (Kioto), the Mikado’s capital. 
Nagasaki, at the 8.W. corner, nearest Shanghat. 
‘Hakodadi or Hakodaté, in the north. Wec-e-gata or 
Nigata, on the west aide, but not used. 

‘FOKIO (signifying the “East")—the proper 
official name since 1868 of the place, usually called 
Yedo, Yeddo, Jeddo, Jedo, by foreigners— 

A Railway and Telegraph Station, 
‘The seat of government of the Mikado, or reigning 
Emperor and of the British and other Legations, 
‘on the east side of Hondo or Nipon, the principal 
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island, in. about 37°N. It was first opened to the 
English by a. treaty concluded by Lord Elgin in 
1858; agreeably to which Sir BR. Alcock (formerly 
consul at Shanghai) took. up his residence here as 
Envoy in.1859.. The English: Legation was fixed 
at ¥okolfams till 1874. 


‘The Harbour; or Bay of Yedo, fs an islet. 
20 miles long, perfectly sheltered from the 
Pacific, its entrance being blocked up by islands, 
from which ft shoals, like most Japanese harbours, 
so gradually, that at the distance of 5 miles 
from the clty there is not 20 feet of water, and 
boats touch ground at the distance of I mile. 
About 2 miles from the city are low granite 
batteries built in the stream; anchorage outside 
these, in 8 fathoms water. Three Hotels. 

Although Kanagawa (pop., 107,625), isthe port 
named im the treaty, the port of Tokio is, in fact, 
at Yokohama, the depth of water and anchorage 
at the first named port having been found un- 
suitable. Kanagawa once an insignificant fishing 
village is situated upon the Tokaido, or great high 
road of the Eastern coast of Japan, about 2 miles 
from Yokohama, on the other side of an indenta- 
tion, or estuary, in the Bay of Yed. Both are 
about 16 miles from the capital, in the direction 
of the entrance of the bay. 

Yokohama, the settlement for consuls and 
foreign merchants; 1,600 miles from Hong Kong, 
950 miles from Shanghai; has risen since 1850 
from a few Japanese huts to a considerable town 
and seaport, with a population of 63,050 natives 
and 2,000foreigners. The towh islighted with gas. 
Charcoal fires are common, but stoves are coming 
into use. The place is damp and rainy inSeptember. 
The new town is built of stone houses in broad 
streets, but it is numbered by houses, not streets; 
thus—“ No. 86, Yokohama.” Houses of merchants, 
on the Bluff. Curio Street is the quarter for 
native goods, such as swords, lacquer, pottery, 
tortoise-shell buttons, inlatd. neteukis or charms, 
coloured photos, &c. Curios are dearer; it is 
better to go to the shops than buy of men who come 
round, or to buy at Kiyoto, where they are made. 
Shobee is a great silk house. Tortotse-shell is 
bought at Nagasaki. Pay in Japan paper, a6 
cheaper than Mexican dollars. When you get 
change in silver dollars, look to their weight. The 
dead are buried or cremated. 
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Enorist Cuaptaty.—Rev. E. Irwine, M.A., at 
Christ Church. American and other Missions. 

Yokohama and Japanese Hospitals; H.M. 
Victualling Yard and Naval Hospital; also the 
German and United States Naval Hospitals, at the 
Bluff. 

Cxuss.—The United; the German. 

Horsrs.—Grand; Central; and International. 
“Chow” is a meal. 

Five NewaraPErs.—Japan Gazette; Japan Herald; 
Japan Mail, Two French papers. 

A Ran.war to Tokio, 18 miles, was opened in 
1872, upon which trains run at intervals of 1} hour 
during the day; return fares, 1) dellar, and 90 
cents. Telegraph through the country, and to 
Shanghai. Railways, Telegraphs, and Lighthouses 
are in native hands. 

Brrmsx Orriciats at Tokio snp Yoko- 
hama.— Envoy and Minister, His Excellency 
Hon. F. Plunkett; Secretary of Legation, Hon. H. 
Ya Poer Trench ; Japanese Secretary, E.M. Satow, 
Esq., C.M.G., author of a “Guide to Japan;” 
Medical Oficer, W. Anderson, M.D.; Consul at 
Yokohama, Russell Robertson, Esq; Judge, Hon. N. 
Hannen; Assistant Judge and Consul at Tokio, 
J. Quin, Esq. 

United States Minister, His Excellency Hon. A. 
Bingham; Consul-General, General Van Buren. 
German Minister, His Excellency Herr De Brandt. 
Spanish Chargé @ Affaires, Senor De Castillo y 
Trigueros. 

Bangs. — Chartered Mercantile Bank of 
India; Oriental Bank Corporation; Hong Kong 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation; Comptoir 
@Escompta 

BrsHor or Japan.—Right Rev. Dr. Poole. 

Trapg.—The total amount of imports and exports 
is 12 millions sterling. Exports are chiefly tea, 
of great delicacy, softness, and flavour; silk, 
realising some shillings per lb. above the Chinese; 

tobacco; bees’ wax; copper; rice, and “curios,” 
as they arecailed. Thelast have become a steady 
article of export, quite taking the place of fancy 
goods that were exported into England from 
France and Germany. 

The Japanese are no longer opposed to foreigners, 
but uniformly meet them with a politencss which, 
im fact, puts our bearish (Briton) manners in the 
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shade. The upper classes are well behaved and 
hospitable; they take readily to foreign ways, and 
some wear hats and tail coats, &c. The trading 
classes are servile, and want watching; the lower 
class make excellent servants, are gentle, but 
slightly addicted to kleptomania, though rarely to 
any great extent. They are tatooed, strong, 
frngal, and clean, but short—the men about 
oft. 4in., the women under 5ft. 


CurnEncy.—Previous to the establishment of an 
Imperial Mint at Osaka, in 1871, the currency of 
Japan consisted chiefly of paper notes, issued by 
the Shogun, or Tycoon, and the Daimios of the 
various provinces; with some silver itchibus, and 
gold kubans; these latter have, however, now 
almost entirely disappeared, and the paper itchibus 
are now supplemented by the new silver coinage. 
Large gold coins, some of the value of 80 dollars 
were issued. 

The old currency consisted of small square copper 
coins, called “cash” by Europeans, and the silver 
and paper itchibus and gold kubans. 

10 mon (1 copper cash) =1 rin. 


8rin tempo. 

30 tempo silver bu=25 sen. 
4bu gold rio. 
5 rios =1 gold kuban. 


Under Major Kinder, formerly of the Colonial 
Mint, Hong Kong, a large quantity of gold, silver, 
and copper coins, of excellent fintsh and design, 
as well as of a guaranteed standard, assimilated 
to European, has been issued, and has come into 
general use. 

Smallest copper coin, 1 rin. 

10 rin=1 sen (halfpenny). 
100 sen=1,000 rin=1 yen (silver). 
100 cash=1 cent. 100 cash=1s. 

There is also a’ subsidiary coinage of 5, 10, 
20, and 50 sen pieces in silver, and gold coinage of 
1, 2,5, 10, and 20 yen pieces. The yen=4s, Eng- 
lish=American dollar. 

There is also a large paper currency, of a new 
issue, corresponding to the silver coins, from 10 sen 
up to 1,000 yen, all on the decimal system. 

Mexican dollars are principally used by forcign 
merchants at the open ports. They vary from 
8s. 8d. to 4s. 2d. A rio is cqual to 4s.; bu, or boo, 
is equal to 1s.; nishi, 6d.; ishi, 8d.; 120 tempoes, 
or cents, lirio, 
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Weicuts anp Measures (The picul is not 
Japanese) :— 
1 momme=1 dram avoirdupois. 
160 momme=1 kin or catty=13 1b. do. 


10 bu =I shaku, about 12 inches. 
6 shaku =1 ken. 

60 ken = =1 cho. 

36 cho =l ri, 


ARi is equal to about 4,275 yards English=2f miles; 
one isubo=36 sq. feet; by which land is measured. 
A soroban, or calculating board, is used for 
accounts. 

VEHICLES.—The norimon, a heavy kind of 
palanquin, closed on all sides, and frequently made 
of handsomely lacquered wood, and furnished 
inside with silk cushions and curtains; the Lago, 
a lighter structure, made of bamboo, and slung 
upon a pole carried by two men. These are now 
almost entirely superseded by the ginrickisha, or 
“man power carriage,” a comfortable kind of 
perambulator upon two wheels, drawn by one 
man between two small shafts projecting in 
front, originally constructed from a plan made 
by a foreigner; and immediately adopted by 
the Japanese. A Japanese coolie, with one 
passenger seated in a ginrickisha, will run 
and draw it, without apparent distress, for 
two to three hours at 5 to 6 miles an hour, or a 
distance of 20 miles at a stretch; merely pausing 
a few times for a short rest and a drink of water 
‘or tea. They are short-lived, and die of heart 
or lung disease. Goods are drawn along on large 
two-wheeled open trucks, with a man to each 
corner, each one grunting out a word to keep 
step by, very much to tho annoyance of the 
foreigners. Bullock cars are seen in the country. 
Travelling may be done for 10s, a day; you 
should take a spoon, knife, and fork with you. 


‘TravettmG.—For the interfor, passports from 
the Consul are required. Time tables are photo- 
graphed on cards. Distances are measured by 
“ri” or “li” (see above). The turnpike or car- 
riage road to Katase is planted with firs, Horses 
are shod with straw, fustened with thongs; and 
the road is strewed with cast-off shoes, as well as 
old sandals of the coolies—who buy a new one 
at the tea-houses for 4d. Itisa rare sight to see a 
bird, a mare, or a cow. At the tea-houses you get 
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ginger, vegetables. Neither milk, butter, cheese, or 
bread is eaten by the people in the country. If 
you want bread carry it with you from town to 
town, There are no bells—you call by clapping 
hands. Take your own soap and towels; the 
native towels are paper. You sleep on mats or 
rugs. The traveller should see the people in their 
houses and gardens—bathing, hairdressing, shav- 
ing, mothers shaving theirchildren’sheads, and such 
like. In the large towns you get French brandy, 
claret at 2s. 6d., champagne, bottled Bass, liqueurs, 
goose pie, tinned meats, and vegetables. A flask 
of tea is a good drink to carry with you. Saki is 
the native drink. The native Japanese dress 
should be adopted by the travellor—viz., a loose 
dressing gown tied at the waist, and sandals.— 
See Colonel Bridges’ Tour. 

Boats are made of unpainted wood, timber 
being cheap. The Japanese junks are small, 
drawing little water,on account of the shallowness 
of their harbours. They seldom exceed 150 tons 
burden. Their number is large, and a great 
coasting trade is carried on. Head-quarters of 
the Miten Bichi Co.'s steamers, 

Fiac.—A red chrysanthemum on a white fiel@. 

By rail to 

Tokio (Yedo), situated chiefly upon a large 
Plain, 8 miles square, with few elevations, the 
highest spot being an almost isolated mount, 
called tago-Yama about 1,200 feet above sea 
level, ascended by a steep flight of ninety-eight 
granite steps, and crowned at the top by a temple, 
and some tea-houses, which are a favourite resort 
of pleasure seekers, to enjoy the fine view afforded. 
of the city and bay. Population (1s81), 823,560, 


Seijoken Hotel, kept by a native. 


The Palace of the Mikado (formerly of the 
Shogun, or Tycoon), was situated, with its extensive 
grounds, almost in the centre of the city, sur- 
rounded by three wide moats, the entrances from 
one circle to the next be'ng through massive for- 
tified gates with drawbridges. This was burnt in 
1877, and is replaced by a new one, in progress. 

At different points round the Castle are the 
Yashikis, or houses of the various Daimios, 
now unoccupied or used as barracks or Govern- 
ment Offices, Naval and Military Departments, 


thee, fish, eggs, small poultry, with Potatoes, limes, 


&c., but formerly jthe residences of those 
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Powerful feudal lords and their retahrers, 
when in. attendance upon the Shogun at the 
Capital. These edifices are not of a striking 
‘¢hgracter, being. chiefly built of wood.and. plaster, 
ef one or taro, storeys high, but are very extensive. 
Here are a University, Engineer and Military 
Colleges; a public Hospital; with above 1,200 
native schools, and 100 newspapers, one being a 
Japanese Punch, 

In this quarter stood the temporary British 
‘Resittency, seated in part of the Femple of Tozen- 
See, one of: the largest’ awd Kest in Yedo, sbout 
1,090 feet above the sca. Here Sir R. Aloock’s life 
‘was attempted by hired bravos, on the night of 
‘Sth July, 1860, when Mr. Oliphant, Secretary, and 
Mr. Morrison, Consul, were severely woundad. 


Yedo straggles over a space 20 miles in cir- 
cuit, intersected by many canals, and is as much 
country as town, from the number of parks, gar- 
dens, and orchards it. contains. Beautiful rides 
through valleys and shady lanes, among English- 
looking hedgerows, evergreens, and pine trees, are 
to be found in almost every part of it. Fires, 
however, are so common, that the whole city, it is 
sald, is rebuilt every seven years. Since the 
last great fire, in 1872, they have made a fine 
road. about 1 mile in length, 800 feet wide, with 
side paths at least 120 feet wide, on which trees 
are planted, and very gay one-storey houses, with 
shops under porticoes, are built all along it, stocked 
with manufactured goods from all parts of the 
world. 

Qne can. travel for miles through clean strects, 
dashing about in a ginrickisha at 2 brisk rate. 
Swords, as.formerly worn by the Samourai class, 
are now rarely seen. There are shops of all kinds 
—for books, bronzes, copperware, lacquer goods, 
pawnbrokers, old iron, basket-work, prints, old 
<lothes, inlaid wood, paper, and even golden life 
pills. Shops of the same trade frequently stand 
together. There are numerous tea-houses and 
gardens, in the suburbs and elsewhere, where you 
may take tea, and-drink saki, if inclined. Rico, 
fish, and tea are the staple food. 

In the most populone part of the city is the Fipon 
Bas, or great central bridgeacrosathe Rivor Okawa, 
whence all tho roads are measured. Within a 
shars distance isthe largest and most celebrated 
temple in the country, the Temple -of Asakusa, or 
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Quanon, 80 called aftar the Buddhist god, Ques- 
won, with thirty-six arma and 100 hands, of gilt 
metal, 40 feet high. Two white horses are kept 
for the god's exclusive use. It was half burnt in 
alate fire, Temples are common enough every- 
where. 

Public baths are plentiful and cheap—so cheap 
that every one uses them. Men and women for- 
merly bathed together, undrossed, without think- 
ing there was anything immodest in the custom; 


but they now enter by separate doors and remain 
apart. 


Sinagawa, isa suburb of Yedo, to which it is 
joined by rail. About 70 miles south of the bay is. 
Volcano Island. 

At the end of the third year from the treaty, 
the annual trade was valued at one and a quarter 
million sterling, and the number of ships entering 
the port was 126. A pewor-loom factory for cotton 
piece goods, superintonded by Lancashire. work- 
men, has been erected by one of the Daimios. 
Another sign of progress was the publication of a 
Japanese newspaper in London, the Tai Sei Shim- 
bun, or “Great Western News," edited’ by a 
Japanese resident, and by Professor Summers, of 
King's College. Simile's Self Help has been trans- 
lated into Japanese, 

Within 20 miles of Tokio is the great sitting 
bronze idol of Buddha, or Daeboots, 44 feet high, 
onthepiain-of Kamakura, nearavery sacredtemple. 
It is a half-length, 30 feet across the: shoulders, 
wittr a face 8 feet long, and thumbs 3} feet round, 
om which four men can stand. Another sight is 
the Sea Cave of Inoshina, only reached by a 
beat, and having a temple at the end of it. Sponge- 
lixe-fine spun glass is got here. Tho large Temple 
of. Tenshlig Daijon, at Stéka, where the Tycoons 
are buried, was. burnt, 1874; when its great. boll, 
10 feot high, was injured. At Adawara (40 miles 
off) in-a gorge, is a water fall, 50-feet high; below 
whieh is another fall Nikko is a fine spot, 
distant about 140 miles a10 days’ visit. 

See Sir Rutherford Aleock's Capitat of the: Tycoon, 
from which thia account of Japan is.chiefly con- 
densed; Captain Sherard Osborne's Crutes in 
Japanese Waters; Tales of Old Japan, by A. B. 
Milford, formerly second Secretary of Legation ; 
Hildreth’s Japan. and the Japanese; Mossmau's 
New Japan, 1874 (Murray); B. Taylor's Japan in 
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our Day; Hingston’s Australian Abroad; Colonel 
Bridges’ Tour; Sir E. Read's Japan (Murray); 
Miss I. Bird's Unbeaten Tracks in Japan. 


Nagasaki, or Nangasaki 

(The g being sounded ng in the Yedo dialect), 
At the south-end of Japan, on Kiusiu Island, one 
of the treaty ports, about 700 miles from Yedo 
two days’ steam from Shanghai, and four days’ 
from Hong Kong. Before 1858 it was accessible 
only to the Dutch, who, for two centuries, were 
restricted to a small settlement at Decima, below 
the native city. Population (1881), 89,570. Villas 
on the hills, 


Baitisa Consut.—J. C. Hall, Esq. 


NETHERLANDS ConsuL.—A. Reddelien, Esq., at 
the Dutch factory. 
Unirep Statzs Consvt.—General Jones, 
« 
Horsis—Army and Navy; Britannia. There 
is a Club, but no eating is carried on. 


TexxaRaru wire to Yedo and Shanghai. 


STeamERs.—Agents to the P. and 0. Company 
and Messageries Company, Home & Co. Steamer 
to Wladiwostock, a Russian naval harbour 
(population, 10,000), in lat. 43° 7’. Three hotels, 
naval club. Governor, His Excellency Admlral 
Feldhausen, 


Banxs.—Hong Kong and Shanghai; Chartered 
Mercantile; Oriental. 

‘Nagasaki has gradually dwindled down into an 
insignificant port; as Yokohama and Hiogo, being 
near the three largest cities, monopolise all the 
trade. Very common tea, green tea for the 
American market, tobacco, common porcelain, and 
tortoise shell are articles of export. The har- 
bour looks like a picturesque Norway ford, 
especially resembling that of Christiania; being 
Jand-locked, and surrounded by wooded hills for- 
merly covered with pine, palm, bamboo, and pome- 
granate trees, most of which have been cut down. 
Fish are plentiful and various; beef isfairly good. 
Hore are a Government Slip, the United States 
Naval Depdt; English and Roman Catholic 
Churches; and several Missions. 

An extensive steam factory has been estab- 
lished here entirely by the natives, assisted only 
by drawings made by Capt. Kattandyck, of the 
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Dutch navy. It includes a complete blacksmith’s 
shop, with a Nasmyth's hammer at work, a Inthe 
factory, and other departments; and from thie 
establishment a. well made steam-engine was 


turned out before a single foreign one had beer 
seen. 


Cheap coal is procured from the colliery on ~ 
Takasima Island (near the Takeiwa sulphur baths), 
and may be shipped here. 


Until lately the only foreign language known te 
the Japanese was Dutch, which they spoke in the 
style of two centuries ago. During the war with 
Napoleon, when Holland, the mother country, was 
incorporated with France, and Japan was shut out 
from the visits of the English men-of-war, the old 
Dutch flag continued to fly here, and was the only 
spot which managed to preserve its loyalty to the 
House of Orange. 


OSACA, or Osaka—Railway and Telegraph 
Station, 

The chief place for native trade and a large 
treaty port, opened in 1868. Population (1881), 
293,690. A Hotel here. It is 27 miles from Kioto, 
the Tycoon's former seat; and is situated on thir- 
teen rivers and canals, with 860 short bridges, at 
the head of a bay in the Suonada, or Inland Sea. 
Osaca is a great native manufacturing town, in 
the neighbourhood of valuable copper mines, and 
is renowned for its saki, also for its silk. A new 
Mint, 230 feet long, was built 1870, the first stone 
erection raised in the country. Here are ship- 
yards, many native Photographers, and a good 
wax-work Show: It is a market for Manchester 
goods; and coal is found between it and Hiogo. 
The Tycoon’s moated stone Castle of Tai-ko- 
Sama, 4 miles distant, built 1583, spreads over 50 
acres, and is now used as barracks; a large 
Temple, or Pagoda, 200 feet high, is 2 miles 
distant. 
About 16 miles below it is its port, Hiogo, 
with a population of (1881) 36,590, besides 20,580 
at Kobe, the foreign settlement. 
Bairisn Consut.—W. Aston, Esq. 
Hore1s.—Hiogo; Prince of Wales; der Colonies. 
Cxvps.—Concordia; Kiobe. 
Stzamuers.—P. & O.Co.; Agents, Mourilyan & Co. 


Messageries Co; Ageuit,.H. Scheutap. 
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Newsparer.—Hiogo News, daily. 

English Church, American and Roman Catholic 
Missions, Gas-works, ship-yard, for iron and 
‘wooden ships. Trade in tea, tobacco, camphor, 
copper, wax, fans, 

Rail to Osaka, 16 miles; thence to Kioto, 27 
miles, 

Steam through the Inland Sea. Rail to 


KIOTO, or Kyota, t.., ‘City of the West” 
(Formerly Miaco, or Meaco)—a Railway and 
Telegraph Station. 

Passport required. Native Hotel. Popula- 
tion (1881), 289,320. The second capital of the 
empire, containing the Palaces of the Mikado and 
Tycoon, with several large Temples in extensive 
gardens. They are finely carved, and resting on 
polished pillars of hard kiaki wood, like lignum 
vite. Some are 1,400 to 1,500 feet long by 200 feet 
wide. Here a National Exhibition in the Euro- 
pean style was opened, 1872, when an excellent 
show of Japanese productions was displayed, such 
as paintings on silk, ivory carving, bronzes, clocks, 
crystal globes, agute flowers, steel tools, cutlery, 
lacquer work, and egg-shell china, Its manufac- 
tures are also considerable. Here the Duke of 
Edinburgh was received by the Mikado, 22nd 
September, 1869. 

Kioto is a very beautiful city, open to foreigners 
with a pass; but, unless by special permit, you 
are not allowed to trade. It is, without exception, 
one of the liveliest cities in the world. One may 
stay there two or three months, and visit fresh 
temples, palaces, gardens, é&c., every day, and each 
presenting some new beauty. Descend the rapids 
in aboat, This isathorough Japan town. The 
people have not yet been spoilt by foreigners, and 
preserve all their native manners, festivals, é&c. 
‘The rail is continued to Lake Biwa, &c. 

‘The Suonada Sea, or Sea of Osaka, or Inland Sea, 
which separates Kiusiu and Sikopf from Nipon, is 
250 miles in length, from Osaca to Simonosekd, a 
port and depét for European imports on its west 
side, with a population of 10,000, at the entrance 
of the strait, which is guarded by forts, This fine 
inland piece of water is studded with about 3,000 
beautiful islands. Its climato and scenery are 
said to be like those of Devonshire, without the 
moisture. 
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HAKODADI, or Hakodate, 

In the island of Yeso, treaty port, with 
population of (1881) 22,010. Only a few foreigners 
live here. It was halfburnt in 1879. Rail to Sapporo 
Collicries, 22 miles, It standson a fine land-locked 
bay, and is backed by mountains, like Hong 
Kong, or Gibraltar. There are some lead mines 
near it, containing silver. Two Hotels, The 
summer is cool and pleasant. 


Buitisn Vicz-Coxsut.—J. J. Quin, Esq. 
H, Wilkinson, Esq., is Vice-Consul at Nee-6- 


gata, a treaty port, with no trade, on the west 
side of the Island of Nipon. Population, 87,275, 


THE EMPIRE OF JAPAN 


Consists of Japan Proper and some dependent 
islands divided from the mainland of Chinese Tar- 
tary by the Strait of Corea and the Sea of Japan. 
It lies between lat. 31° and 45° N., and long. 129° 
and 150° E.; and comprises 3,850 islands large and 
small. 


Japan Proper comprises four large islands; Ist, 
Hondo, Nipon, or Dat Nipon (Great Nipon), the 
prineipal and central island which gives nameto the 
whole group; it is 900 miles long by 100 broad. 2nd, 
Kiusiu, 200 miles by 80, at the south-west extre- 
mity of the group, facing the peninsula of Corea, 
and about 700 miles east of Shanghai. It contains 
Nagasaki. The Loo Choo Islands, about 300 miles 
south, form adependency. 3rd, Sitkohy, or Sikok, in 
the Sound of Suonada, between Nipon and Kiusin, 
opposite the Bay of Osaco, one of the treaty ports, 
is 150 miles by 70 miles. 4th, Yeso, to the north of 
Nipon, containing the port of Hakodati; about 150 
miles by 100 miles, thickly wooded. Rail open to 
the Paroni Collieries. Further north, and divided 
from Yeso by the Strait of La Pérouse, is the island 
of Tarakai, or Saghalien, which was given to 
Russia in 1876, in exchange for the Kurile Islands, 
The total area is 150,000 to 160,000 square miles; 
that of Great Britain and Ireland being 122,000 
square miles. 

PopuLation.—Estimated (1883) at 36% millions. 
They are evidently of Mongol origin like the 
Chinese, and profess the Shinto religion, which has 


replaced Buddhism. 
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‘The const ts in general rocky- and difficult of 
aceess, and broken up: by many shallow, though 
picturesque inlets, Japan has never been well 
surveyed; but a beginning wasmade in 1862, by 
Captain Capella, of the Duteh navy. 


The erectien of Light-houses (a sure mark of 
civilisation) is in progress round the coast, under 
the direction of English engincers. 


Its surfaee is hilly, picturesquo, andin some parts 
mountainous, and has evidently been upheaved by 
volcante action. There are very few stratified 
rocks. The pass irthe Makomi range, omthe road 
from Yedo to Fustyama, is 6,280 feet high, near 
a fine lake. Fusiyama, the highest peak in 
Japan, is about 80 miles from Yedo, from whence 
it is visible high in the clouds. Captain 8. Osborne 
says he saw it at sea, 110 miles distant. It forms 
& perfect.come, 12,177 feeb above the sea level; its 
bare summit being covered with snow (except in 
July and August), and. with scorie, the remains of 
formerecruptions. The last of these took place in 
1707, when the ashes were blown as far as Yedo. 
The crater at the top is 1,100 yards long, €00 yards 
wide, and 350 yards deep. It stands in lat. 35° N., 
long. 138° E., near Omio, from which it takes eight 
hours to climb it. The Wistaria grows here. One 
day brings you to the fort; then rest a night and 
watch the sun-rise. Huts are erected fer the con- 
venience of pilgrims, ‘who come from all parts to 
climb this mountain. It was ascended by Sir 
Harry and Lady Parkes, 1867; and again by a 
party (one a lady) in 1873. According to Japancse 
authors it first appeared in 285 nc. Another 
finely-wooded peak ia Qyayma, 6,000 fect high, 
ascended 1866, Near Nagasaki is Takaboko, or 
Pappenberg, where many thousand Christians were 
massacred, 1622. 


Earthquakes are common in Japan. That of 
let August, 1788; lasted twelve days, destroyed 
twenty-seven towns, amt waa felt over'a distance 
of 36 leagues. 

At Simoda, on 28rd December, 1854, the Russian 
frigate, Diana, lying at her anchor, was epan 
round forty-three times in half-an-hour, and left 
mearly a wreck on the beach; the harbour was 
rendered useless. Repeated waves overwhelmed 
the town, leaving only sixteen houses out of 1,600 
standing. Violent storms and typhoons occur in 
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the rainy seasam im Jnly and August. In the 
north, at Hakodatt, the winter is: severe; with 
heavy falls of sunw. The winter breeks up in the 
southern islands with storm and rain, in February. 
The hills are mostly of sandstone, but cultivated. 
to thelr very summits. Sand everywhere prevails 
in the soil; the rivers are obstructed by it down 
to the sea. 


Cunare.—The climate of Japan is generally 
healthy, and suited to Europeans. Extremes are 
rare, except in the North of Japan, where the cold 
in the winter is severe, and snow falls. In the 
southern parts of the country the thermometer 
sometimes rises to 100° in the shade, but a more 
moderate temperature generally prevails. In the 
neighbourhood of Yokohama and Yedo the hottest 
weather usually occurs in August, and the coldest 
in February. Snow falls generally a few times 
between November end February; but rarely 
remains long on the ground. Sharp frosts occur 
almost every night during thts period; but the 
weather being generally clear the sun has always 
sufficient power to melt in the day what has 
frozen in the night; skating is rarely obtained, 
except in sheltered places. Spring and autum: 
are most delightful scasons in Japan; autumn 
being the best. Mueh rain falls in the summer, 
but the amount varies greatly in: different years. 
September is the wettest month, as cstimated by 
the inches of rainfall, but the number of wet days 
is less tharin June and July. In 1865, as mach 
as 25 inches fell in the month of September, at 
Yokohama, and 146 inches in the whole year. 
There are no fences. Large, populous. towns, in 
the neighbourhood ef the Daimio's seats, with 
temples, snd national warm ani cold baths are 
found ali over the country. 


Propucts.—The soil generally is a rich, black 
earth, suitable for growing cotton, without a stone, 
every acre of which is carefully manured and cul- 
tivated by manual labour. Rice, the staple food 
ot all classes fs sown in May, and gathered in 
November. Boiled rice serves for brend. Pota- 
toes, beans, peas, in great variety. From the 
daidsu bean, soy is made. Wheat, maize, millet, 
turnips, and other vegetables. Tobacco grown 
largely, being smoked by men and women: Ginger 
and pepper, for home consumption. There is nv 
pasture, the land being too valuable to admit of it. 
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-Evergreens.are so commman that the country looks 
cheerful all the year round. Timber {s plentiful, 
‘and inctndes many tress which would thrive in 
‘England. Among them are the evergreen oak, 
with its rich, dark leaf; various pincs, 50 to 160 
feet high. Japan is especially rich in coniferous 
trees, the commonest being the Cryptomerta Japo- 
nica, or cedar of Japan, 80 to 100 fect high; the 
Rhus vernicifera, or varnish tree, the sap of whtch 
yields the well-known Japan lacquer (the native 
name is: urushi—tts use was first discovered’ a.p. 
724) the Broussonetta papyrifera, or paper tree the 
hark being everywhere used fer that purpose; the 
Abies Alcoquiana, a fine, tall tree, dtscovered half- 
way up Fusiyama, and named after the Envoy, 
Sir R. Alcock. Other trees here are the Pianera 
acuminata, am excellent Japan elm; and the 
well-known hardy Aucuba Japonica. The tree-fen 
is a beautiful plant. fine groves are also 
common in'the Loochoo Islands. Tea is shipped 
at all the southern ports. 

For its Pottery, see Messrs, Audsley and Bowes's 
Keramic Art of Japan, in which are figured spe- 
cimens of Satsuma, Kioto, and other wares. 

Most common fruits are grown in Japan, in- 
cluding the pear, peach, plum, orange, melon; 
but, though gradually improving, they are not of 
much account, except grapes and oranges. Orchards 
and gardens are everwhere scen in and round the 
towns. The people are good gardeners and amateur 
florists. Like the Chinese, they excel in the art 
of dwarfing trees of all kinds. They are especially 
fond of the apple blossom. 

Foop.—The ardinary food of all classes is rice 
and fish, with cakes, sweets, fruits, and vegetables. 
For drink—tea, saki (made from rice, like the 
Chinese Samshu), and spirits distilled fram the 
grape. 

Butter and milkcan be obtained at the ports; 
several dairies being kept both by natives and 
foreigners. Excellent beef, fowle, and game in its 
season, ‘with mutton imported from China, are 
easily obtainable Bread isalso madeand supplied 
in all the principal towns, by bath natives and 

- foreigners. 
Roaps.—‘Japan is almost entirely doestigute of 
‘roads worthy to be-called such; only.2 fow miles 
’ in the vicinity of Yokohama, which have been made 
since the influx uf foreigners, beieg practicable 
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for carriages. .A portion of.the Tokaido, between 
Tokio (Yedo), Yokohama, and Odawara, is also 
passable, but at great risk to vehicles. The re- 
mainder of the Tokaido and Nagasendo, the s0- 
called great trank roads of Japan, running from 
mozth to south of the main island, are quite 
dmymesable for any kind of vehicle.” They. are, 
however, making roads indifferent parts of the 
country. The post is kept up by runners. A 
-small kind of horse of a hardy and useful de- 
scription is very numerous; and racing iscomman 
among beth the foreign.and Japanese communities. 
A breed of black cattle also prevails, to a con- 
siderable extent, in some parts of the country, 
and is largely used as a beast of burden; and 
also, now, as an article of consumption, yielding 
tolerably good beef. Sheep and goats are im- 
ported from China; the former in considerable 
quantities for the foreign butchers. A small kind 
of deer and wild boars are common in many 
districts; pheasants, hares, and wild fowl are 
plentiful, and are allowed to be shot under certain 
(ostrictions; also foxes and zed-taced monkeys. 
The stork is seen in the towns. 


MNERAL Paopucyrs.—Lead, near Hakoéati, in 
‘Yesso, tho northern island, mixed with an alley ef 
silver; copper, at Oracas, Coal at Osaka and near 
Nagasaki, but notmuch worked. Gold and zinc are 
said to be plentiful Good iron, for steel; with 
antimony, mercury, and petroleum, ‘There are 
sulphur baths at Urisino and Takeiwa, near the 
coal mines. Hot springs at Kiga; also, at 
Hakona, near a lake 3,000 feet above the sea. 
The saline baths at Atami, near tho coast, are 
spread over.a considerable area, and doil up with 
an explosion of steam, six oreight timesa day. ‘It 
is crowded with hotels and tea-houses. Oranges, 
camphor trees, and fish are plentiful. 

Manuracturas. — Beautiful silk and crape 
fabrics; enamel vases. Paper, of which seventy- 
seven different kinds are made, not from rags, bot 
from the bark of trees; it sells at four quarto 
sheets ‘the farthing. 4iood cabinet work; inlaid 
weods; and miscellaneous “curios.” Lacquer 
goods, tables, chairs, cups, &c, basket work ; 
porcelain, some thin as an egg-shell. The rudi- 
ments of many arts and sciences have been 
learnt from the Dutch. There is a dockyard 
at Yokeska, near Yokehama. 
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LaneuaGr.—The spoken language is compara- 
tively easy and soft, and, unlike the Chinese, the 
Japanese are able to pronounce the letter “R” 
with the same facility as a European; it being, in 
fact, one of the most frequently recurring letters 
in the language. “L” is difficult. A grammar of 
both the written and spoken language has been 
Published by Mr. W. G. Aston, of the British 
Legation (Finlay and Son, Belfast); and an ex- 
cellent dictionary, by D. Hepburn, of the American 
Presbyterian Mission, Yokohama, and printed at 
the Mission Press, Shanghai. The written lan- 
guage is complicated ; it consists of » hieroglyphic 
system, adopted from the Chinese eight centuries 
ago; and of a phonetic system of forty-seven 
symbols in two alphabets besides, all mixed 
together, sometimes in a bewildering way. It 
takes a native 10 or 12 years to learn it properly. 
They write in columns, from top to bottom, 
beginning at thelast page, and going from right 
to left. Chinese is in common use over the 
shops, &€c., and learners of Japanese are recom- 
mended by Sir R. Alcock to begin with the 
Chinese asa foundation. A grammar has been 
published by Alcock, and a dictionary by Pfitz~ 
mayer; Gutzlaff has published the Gospel of St. 
John in Japanese. “Sinara"’ is “good-bye.” 


Manners axp Customs.—The Japanese rest 
themselves, not by sitting, but by squatting on their 
heels or toes. Clean paper mats, stuffed with 
straw and edged with silk, are used for sleeping on, 
with a small paper pillow, about 6 inches high, for 
the head. Their houses consist of a ground floor, 
open to the street, and a top storey. A room is 
usually estimated by the number of paper mats, 
on which they sleep. Thus, they speak of “a 
room of twelve mats,” the regulation size of the 
mat being 6ft. 3 in. by 3ft. 2in. and 4in. thick. The 
men ornament themselves with figures of dragons, 
lions, tigers, &«., and dress in sober black or dark 
blue. The women dress in gayer colours. They 
wear pattens, or sandals, 6 inches high, fixed to 
the great toe. When married, they varnish their 
teeth with black, and dye their lips a deep red. 
They also pick out their eyebrows, and stain their 
necks with rice flowers, The Japanese, though 
tricky as traders, where they have an oppor- 
tunity, soon learn the advantage of bearing a good 
character,andof conducting themselyesaccordingly 
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On the whole, the Japanese way of life ts simple, 
They call themselves a race of poor fishermen, 
who have risen to greatness by temperance and 
frugality, which they still profess their desire to 
cultivate. 


Governugnt.—Japan was governed by a feudal 
aristocracy, styled Daimios (or Princes), who held 
the land, and kept a large number of retainers and 
men-at-arms. They numbered about 270, divided 
into six or seven classes, about sixty being in the 
first class; their revenues ranged from a million 
to £15,400. The Prince of Satsuma owns the 
Loochoo Islands. 


From the first three great families the Tycoon, 
residing at Yedo, was chosen, in case of failure of 
heirs. This dynasty was founded by Gongin Sama, 
in the seventeenth century; and bore the same 
relation to the Mikado that the late Peishwa 
in India did to the Rajah of Sattara. 


‘This Mikado, or Dairi (i.e. the Great One), is 
descended, it is said, in a long unbroken line, 
through males and females, from Simmoo, the 
founder, In the year 650 s.c. As Suzerain, 
his sanction was requisite to give validity to the 
acts of the Tycoon, the Shogun and Commander- 
In-Chief, as well as de facto emperor ; and while 
he reigned, the other governed, the real power 
being in the hands of the Tycoon, or his advisers, 
with whom political negotiations were carried on, 
and the late treaties with foreign powers were con- 
cluded. This double form of government was in 
existence from 1585, if not from the time of Yori- 
torno, in the twelfth century. The powers of 
government were in the hands of a Kokushi, or 
great Council, of the moreancient Dalmios; anda 
Gorogio, or executive Council, of five Daimios ‘of 
modern rank. All officials ran in couples like 
the government; one to speak, the other to observe; 
and the spy system flourished throughout, every- 
body in authority being carefully watched. All 
this is now changed, and the Mikado (a name 
signifying “Son of Heaven") has resumed ‘his 
proper place as actual Emperor. This revolation 
began with the capture of Hakodate, 1869, and 
terminated with the defeat of Satsuma, Cho-Siu, 
and other great feudal leaders, 1877; after a-final 
rising which) lasted nine months, and cost the 
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State many million dollars. The fiefs of the 
Daimios are now transferred to the Mikado. 
Their old castles are ruined or deserted; many 
of their former owners being still alive. They 
yank as huazoku or noblemen. Formerly the 
territory of each Daimio was a sovereignty in 
itself, governed in cases by a Secretary of State 
and other ministers. Some also possessed large 
bodies of troops, and caused the Government 
some trouble to subdue them. Seppuku, hara- 
kiru or harakiri (“self dispatch, not the 
“happy dispatch” as it has been called), or 
else dispatch by a friend's hand, was formerly a 
privilege of the Samarui or gentlemen of the 
military class when condemned to die. These 
bullies, who carried twoswords as sharp as razors, 
often attacked foreigners; but, since death by the 
common executioner was substituted, these attacks 
have ceased. 


‘The succession of Tycoons, latterly, is as fol- 
lows:—Minamotto Jejoshi, after a reign of seven- 
teen years, was killed, and was succeeded by his 
son, Minamotto Jesado, a minor, who died of 
eptlepsy in 1858, at the time of Lord Elgin’s visit. 
He is also succeeded by a minor. 


Ikomono-no-Kami, the Gotairo, or hereditary 
Regent, was murdered In 1860, and no fresh 
Begent has been appointed. The Government is 
an absolute monarchy, the Mikado being the 
ruler, and having absolute authority in all things 
temporal and spiritual, He is assisted by a 
Council of State, There are several departments 
of Home, War, Navy, Finance, Public Works, &c., 
over each of which a minister presides. There is 
a Prime Minister called Da{jo Daijisa, at present 

. named Sanjo Suneyoshi. A female is permitted to 
rule, but she must havea consort. A parliament 
has several times been promised to the country, 
but has never been called yet. Some of the native 
journals (of which there are a large number), have 
been advising the Government to adopt this for a 
long time. Japan has both a navy and army; 
with schools all over the country, in many of 
which English is taught. Telegraph to all the 
chief towns. 


The present Mikado, Moutz Hito, succeeded to 
the throne in August, 1868. 
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Histortcan EveNts:— 
1278, Marco Polo, at Pekin, hears of a great island 
in the Yellow Sea, called Jippun, and 
which he styles Zipangu, or Cipango. 


1542-5. Japan first made known by three Porta- 
guese, who were driven on the coast by 
stress of weather. A treaty was concluded 
by which a ship was allowed to carry on 
an annual trade. 

1549. Hansiro, a converted Japanese, flies to Gos, 
and persuades Francis Xavier to head a 
Jesuit mission to his native country. It 
is received with kindness; Christianity 
spreads; fifty churches, hospitals, con- 
vents, and schools are built; and inter- 
marriages are made. 


1685. Tako Sama succeeds as Koboe, or Tycoon. 


1587. A Japanese embassy is sent to Pope Gregory 
XIIL,, and visits Portugal and Spain. The 
same year, an edict of Kubosama banishes 
the missionaries, and orders the churches 
to be razed, and schools, &c.,+to be 
suppressed. 


1597. The number of converts estimated at 400,000 
‘Twenty-three priests were crucified, who, 
in 1860, were canonised at Rome. 


1600. Will. Adams, a Kentish man, acting as pilot 
toa Dutch East India ship, is thrown on 
the coast, at Bungo, near Osca. He died 
at Firando, in 1619. Ho was made a chief, 
called Anjin Samu, and is buried at 
‘Yokoska, where his tomb has been restored 
by Mr. J. Walter, of Yokohama. 


1613. A treaty concluded with James I.; and an 
English factory settled at Firando, but it 
turns out to be unprofitable. 


1687-40, Extermination of the Christian converts 
at Bimabara, their last settlement, near 
Nagasaki An edict issued that no native 
is to leave his country on pain of death. 
The only foreign settlement allowed was 
that of the Dutch, at Decima, or Nagasaki. 


1854. Japan reopened to the moderns by the visit 
of Commodore Perry, of the United States 
and of Admiral Stirling, in a British man- 
of-war, 
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1857. The Russians and Dutch vonctnde treattes, 
opening trade at Nagasaki, Simoda, and 
Hekotlaiii, 

1858. Freatics ooncluded by the United States; 
aud by Lord Elgin and Baxon Gros, on 
the part of England and France—the 
former signed 26th August. 

1809. Sth July. Sir R. Adcock lands as Her Majee- 
ty’s envoy at Yede. 

1900. Japenese Embassy visits the United States. 

Count Enleaberg cencindes » Prussian 
treaty. 

6th July. Emgush legetion -attacked, and 
‘Mersrs. Oliphantand Morrison wounded. 


In September, H.M.S. Camila leaves Hako- 


dadi for Yodo, and is never heard of 
afterwards, She is supposed te have 
foundered in the typhoon of 9th Sep- 


témber. 
1861, 15th January. Mr. Henskin, the American 


secretary, murdered. The foreign minis- 
ters retire to Kanagawa. 
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1962.'The Sapancse embassy visits England, 
France, Holland, Prussia, and Portugal, to 
obtain a postponement of the treaty Tor 
opening Oseca and other ports. 


July. The legation was attacked ky bearoes, 
and a corporal killed. 


A stibsequent attack was made at Ydko- 
hama on a party riding in the country, D¥ 
‘the followers of the Prince of Satsuma, 
and Mr. Richardson was killed. 


1864. Simonoseki taken by the British, French, 
and Dutch hips, 


1869. The Duke of Edinburgh visits the Mikado. 


1874. ‘The reigning Mikado issues an edict, which 
freely opens the country to strangers and 
gives toleration and legal protection to 
Christianity. 


1875. Japn gives ‘Saghalinm to Russia, in 


exchange for the Kurile Island. 
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SKELETON ROUTE XXil. 


OuUITWARD. 


DONDON to MARSEILLES, PORT SAID, SUEZ, ADEN, MAURITIUS, AUSTRALIA; 
or LONDON to the CAPE and MAURITIUS. 


French Messageries Sienmor fer Australia leaves Marseiiies every fourth Wernesday for Port 
Raid, Suez, Aden, Mahé (Seychelles), St. Denis (Réunion), Mauritins (Port Leuis), Adelaide, 
Melbourne, Sydney, and Nouméa (New Caledonia). 


Passengers from London, across France, shoul Jeave by the previous Friday, at latest. Cargo 
only is taken in the Messageries Steamer (8 days), leaving Victoria Docks, every other Saturday. 


Castle Steamer (D. Curric), periodically, from London and‘Dartmonthto Madeira, the Cape, and 
Mauritins.—Sce Route 25. 


Distances.—Marseiiles to Port Sald, bywsea, 1,548 miles; to Suez, by Suez Canal, 87 miles; to Aden, 
1,308 miles; to Mahé, 1,895 miles ; to Réunion, 972 miles; hence to Mauritius, 122 miles. 


Time of Journey.—About 22 days from Marseilles to Mauritius, viz: 7 to Suez, 5 to Aden, 6 10. 
“Mahé, 4 to Mauritius, Twodays more from London. ¥From.Mauritius:—-To Adelaide 18 days, 
Melbourne 2, Sydney 8, Nouméa 6; or 51 days from Marseilles. The monseon blows Taney 
July, and August. 


Fares.—Tickets to Marseilles, £5 18s.to £7 €a., by rail. Marseilles to Mebé, Réunion, or Mauritius,‘ 
by steamer—single berth: £60, Ist class; £48, 2nd; £21, 3rd, To Adelaide, Melbourne, or 
Sydney, £65, £52, £23. To Nouméa, £75, £60, £26. Reserved acoommodation, 50 per cent. 
extra, Return Tickets are issued. Children under three yeara, free; three to ten years, half: 
price. Servants, as 3rd class. Table wine.or beer.is included. 


Luggage.—In the steamer, 3 owt, are-ellomed+to Ist and 2nd <lase ; overweight, 20s. per cwt., or ifs, ' 
beyond Suez. 


FOMEW ARD. 
NOUMEA, SYDNEY, ‘and MAURITIUS to ADEN, SUEZ, and MARSEILLES. 


French Messageries Steamer leaves Nouméa every faurth Monday, Sydney every fourth Satur-] 
day, Manritius-every fourth Monday or Friday, for Aden; thence to Marseilles every fourth Friday. 


Castle Line from dManriting, 66 the Cape and Madeira, 
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ROUTE XXIl 


LONDON TO MARSEILLES, PORT SAID, 
SUEZ, ADEN, REUNION, & MAURITIUS; 
THENCE TO AUSTRALIA AND NEW 
CALEDONIA. : 


London to Marseilles, see Route 11. 

Mauritius is not now visited by the P. and 0. 
steamers; but a passage may be got in those of 
the French Messageriesvid Marsellles.—(Seep.297). 

Sea voyage from Aden, 12days. About half- 
way (7 days), Mahé, one of the Seychelles, is 
called at: an English colony subordinate to Mau- 
ritius, consisting of coral reefs. Population, 10,000, 
including a small garrison at Port Victoria, and 
some lberated slaves, Church, Chapel, School. 
It is under a Chief Commissioner (A. Barkley, 
Esq.), to the Governor of Mauritius. Mahé Island 
is 19 miles by 6 miles, a beautiful and healthy 
spot, with a fine breezy air; hills 3,000 feet high, 
many rivers and falls, tree ferns 40 feet high, and 
great palms. It is a good coaling station, and 
suitable for a naval harbour and docks, having 
deep water and a coral bottom. There are no 
hurricanes. Beef, turtle, enormous land tortoises, 
some 1,000 Ibs, weight, and coco de mer (at Praslin 
Island) are got here. United States Consul.—E. 
Massey, Esq. : 

St. Denis, in Réunion (as below), is next called 
at (4 days), and then (1 day) to 


MAURITIUS, 


So called by the Dutch, in honour of Prince 
Maurice, 1598; now an English Crown Colony, 
taken from France in 1810. Inthe Indian Ocean, 
400 miles east of Madagascar; 20° south lat., 57° 
east long. No telegraph communication open. 


Population, 360,360, of whom a few thou- 
sands are French and English; the rest being 
negroes, half-castes, coolies, &¢. The coolies are 
mostly Hindoos from Bengal, and make two-thirds 
of the population. ‘They receive good wages, and 
are carefully watched over by a Protector of 
Tmmigrants, Area, about 708 square miles, or 
485,000 acres; with a circumference of about 
150 miles. A French patois is the vernacular 
tongue. Its productions are sugar, rum, coffee. 
Cattle are imported from Madagascar, and dried 
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fish from the Cape. Crown land may be bought 
on certain conditions. Trade, £6,000,000 2 year; 
revenue, nearly £750,000; debt, £837,000. 


Port Louis, on the east coast, is the capital; 
ita harbour is spacious, and has three graving 
docks, but, in the hurricane months, is unable 
to shelter more than eighty or ninety ships. 
Thermometer averages about 77°, and the climate 
is healthy, though hot. 


GovERNOE OF Mauritius AND DEPENDENCIES.— 
His Excellency Sir John Pope Hennessy, K.C.M.@. 
(salary, £7,000). Colonial Secretary, 8. C. Brace, 
Esq., CM.G. Commander of the Forces, Colonel 
Hankey, C.B. Chief Judge, Hon. E. P. Leclézio. 
Bishop, Rt. Rev. Dr. Royston. Roman Catholic 
Bishop, Rt. Rev. Dr. Scarisbrick. Church of Scot- 
land, Rev. G. M. Irvine. 


‘The Dependencies are groups of islands, 
mostly coral, within a range of 700 miles—oficially 
described, as the Seychelles (84 islands), the Ami- 
rantés (11), the Detached Islands (12), and the 
Oil Islands (11), Population, about 14,000, of 
which 13,000 are in the Seychelles. These De- 
pendencies include Rodriguez (330 miles cast)— 
Chief Commissioner, J. C. O'Halloran, Esq.); the 
Chagos Archipelago, including Diego Garcia 
and Peros Banhos; with Agalega, Céetivy, Six 
Islands, Cargados Carajos, &c. The Seychelles and 
Amirantés Islands are under a commission finan- 
cially separated from Mauritius. 

Hore1s.—British; Dutch; Royal; and several 
others, ‘Tariff—4 to § dollars (17s. to 208.) per 
diem for board and residence; all drinkables 
extra. 

Banxs.—Commercial Bank; Oriental Banking 
Corporation. 

Coms,—The currency is rupees and cents in 
which all accounts are kept. 

1franc=10d. 1 Spanish dollar, 4s. 4d. 


‘WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, onthe metresystem :— 
100lbs, French=108lbs. English. 
1 feet» English. 
Velte, Dutch =2 gallons English. 
Coxsvrs.—United States, T. Prentiss, Esq.; 
France, C. F. Laplace, Esq.; Italy, A. A. Poval, 
Esq.; German, H. Stein, Esq. 
NeEwsParEn.—Overland Gazette. 


ROUTE 22.—MAURITIUS—REUNION. 


RAiLwar.—Two lines called the North, and the 
‘Midland, 87 miles long, are opened. 

Sreamurs.—Agents to French Messageries Com- 
pany, Blyth Brothers. Their steamers arrive from 
New Caledonia, Australia, Réunion, and Suez, and 
teave every four weeks. Castle Line (D. Currie), 
to and from the Cape. 

Hagsovr Master.—Capt. Craufurd, R.N. 

Oxsgcts of Noticz.—The Government House; 
Custom House; Theatres; Fortifications; Bar- 
racks; Hospital; Arsenal; Navy Yard; Royal 
College and Schools; Institute; Public Library 
and Museum; Royal Alfred Meteorological Obser- 
vatory; Prison and Reformatory. A dry dock 
thas been erected, 850 feet long, 80 broad, and 
22 deep, for the use of vessels. Here are statues, 
by D'Epinay, to the late Governor Stevenson, and 
to the sculptor’s father, A. D'Epinay, a lawyer, 
and a benefactor to the island. 

In tax Vionury.—The Peter Botte Peak, onthe 
north side, 2,850 feet high; Morne Brabante, 3,000 
feet; Forests of Maheburg, Savane, and Faleq; 
and the Sugar Plantations and Boiling Houses. A 
visit to one of these plantations will afford the 
traveller much interest and amusement. Good 
stag-hunting; fish and froit good and plentiful. 
‘The island is singularly picturesque, and is inter- 
sected by three chains of mountains abounding 
in the best ebony in the world. About 40,000 
eucalyptus trees have been planted, and the forests 
are carefully extended. Bones of the extinct bird, 
the Dodo, have been lately found. 
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‘A full account of the island and its various 
attractions will be found in an interesting work 
written by the former United States Consul, Mr. 
Pike, entitled Sub-Tropical Rambles in the land of 
the Aphanapteryz (a bird so called); see also J. G. 
Baker's Flora of Mauritius and the Seychelles. 
Here Lord Lindsay had a station, in 1874, for 
observing the Transit of Venus; besides the 
Government one at Rodriguez (300 miles east). 


In 1867, Mauritius suffered fearfully from an 
epidemic brought over by the coolies from India, 
which attacked high and low, and carried off 25,000 
persons, including 15,000 in Port Louis stone. A 
hurricane on 4th March, 1868, sent nearly all the 
fifty vessels in harbour ashore, and made 50,000 
persons houseless. 


REUNION, 


Formerly Bourbon, and belonging to France, is 
about 120 miles west of Mauritius, towards Mada- 
gascar, which is 250 miles distant. It consists 
mostly of extinct volcanoes, 7,000 to 10,000 feet 
high. Population, about 180,000, including 40,000 
coolies in the sugar works. It is very fertile, but 
subject to terrific hurricanes. 


EnouisH Consvr.—A.A. Annesley, Esq.,Resident 
at St. Denis, the chief port of the island. The 
French Messageries steamer (agent, Mons. Z. 
Bertho) arrives and leaves, on the way to and 
from Mauritius, every fourth weck. 
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SKELETON ROUTE XXIII. 4 


OUTWARD. 
JAVA ROUTE—LONDON to PORT SAID, SUEZ, COLOMBO, SIMGAPORE, 
BATAVIA (JAVA); and LABUAN (BORNEO). 


To Singapore, see Route 21. 
Peninsular and Oriental Steamer arrives at Singapore about every other Friday or Tuesday. 


Mesgagories Bteamer avrives at Singapore about a week later, and trenships fortnightly for 
via. 


Netherlands India Company’s Steamer, direct from Amsterdam every 10 days, for South- 
ampton, Marseilles, Suez, Padang (Sumatra), and Batavia. 

Rotterdam Lloyd, to Southampton and Java. 

Packet from Singapore to Labuan, in Borneo, in about 4 days. 


British India Company’s Steamer (British India Association), with the Queensland Mail, 
every 4 weeks, from Londen to Plymouth, Suez, Aden, Batavia, 6,025 miles; thence to Thursday 
Island (Torres Strait), Cooktown, and Brisbane, 8,686. Adeno ZanzAbar,. Mozambique, and 
Delagoa Bay, every 4 weeks. 


Passengers, — East of Snez, 2nd class accommodation és net guarmised in P. aud O. Steamers; 
except a few berths provided for servants of-Ist class passengers. : 


Distances.—Loncon to Suez, 3,312 miles; to Colombo, 3,401 miles; to Panang, 1,278 miles; to Singa-| 
pore, 881 miles; to Batavia, 500 miles. Singapore to Labuan, 700 miles. From Batavia, there is 
communication with Samarang, Soorabaya, Padang, Deli, Atjeh, and other places in Java and 
Sumatra. Netherlands India Line—Ameterdam (Yrmuiden) to ‘Southampton, 268 (Dutch sex’ 
mile==4 English; thus 65 Dutch=966 English), Gtbraltar 1,140 miles, Marecillas €38 miles, 
Sues 1,636 miles, Aden 1,316 miles, Padang 3,68 miles, Batavia 676 miles, 


Time of Journey.—About 39 .or 40 days from England, viz.: 37 to Singapore, 2 to Batavia.’ 
‘Singapore to Labuan, 4 days. Netherlands India Company—Amsterdam to Southampton, 8 days ; 
Marseilles, 9; Suez, 8; Padang, 20; Batavia, 3, 


Pares and Luggage.—To Singapore, see Route 21. Hence to Batavia, about £10 Ist class; 
£6 2nd class; exclusive of wines, &c." Through fares from London (by British India Company), 
£53 and £39; children (8 to 10 years), half-price. 


EFLOMEWARD. 
BATAVIA and LABUAN to SINGAPORE, COLOMBO, SUEZ, and ENGLAND. 


Netherland India Company’s Steamer leaves Batavia every week, and arrives at Singapore 
in time for the P. and O. Steamer of saute dates. The Labuan packet arrives at the same times. 


The French Messageries Steamer (branch line) leaves Batavia every other Thursday. 
British India Steamer from Queensland, monthly, to Batavia; thence to Suez and London. | 


ROUTE 28,—TH® 18LANW OF JA¥FA—BATAVIA, 


LONDON: TO SUEZ, SENGAPORE, LABUAN, 
BORNEO, BATAVIA, AND THE DUTCH 
ARCHEPELAGO, 


London to Singapore, see Route 21. 

Gea voyage: (two days) to Batavia. Land is 
only aecasionally. lost. sight ef. The Island of 
ingen being sighted and passed, the vessel pro- 
ceeds threugh the passage betweon Sumatra and 
the Island of Banca, (celebrated for its tin mines); 
and reaches 


THE ISLAND: OF JAVA, 
Situated between lat. 6° and 9° south; long. 105° 
amd T° east; on.ths.aonth of Borneo, ami-sepa- 
ated at its west end from Sumatraby the Sunda 
Straits and Java Head. [It is 666 miles long, and 
36 to 135, miles broad; population, 19,250,000 
(ona miilion being Chinese) The mountains in 
the imterior are from 8,000 to 12,000 fect high. 
It is. divided: into two districts, viz, Sunde on the 
west, andJascon theoast. This beantiful island 
is very fertile, preduciag rice, sugar, indigo, 
tabseco, cotton, cinnamon, maize, sago, with 
coffee and salt, which are Government monopolies. 
Buffaloes, horses of a small breed, black cattle, 
and goats abound. Tigers, leopards, jackels, the 
rhinoceros, as well as crocodiles and serpents, are 
found: The teak tree (indigenous here) grows in 
dense forests on the hills; iron, salt, sulphur; and 
nitreare among-the minerals. All the rivers are 
short; Soto isthe principal one. There arenearly 
forty volcanves im the island, which was formed 
by-a volcanic upheaval. It is nominally under the | 
Susukuman (“Emperor"), who resides at Solo (or 
Suracarta), amd the St/tan, who lives at Matarem 
(Dfiojacarta or Jockio); but the Dutch who first 
settled here, 1575, are the real masters. The Eng- 
lish captured ft, 1811, and restored it to theDutch 
ir 1816; during which short interval it was 
governed by Sir T. S. Raffles, whose History of 
Jave is the best work on the subject. In 1660, 
the Dutch, after a deadly confliet with the Queen 
of the Island of Celebes, conquered her territory; 
amd her successor holds his office as # vassal 
of Holland; ttus an insurreetion was extin- 
guished, which threatonod to spread all over: the 
Netherlands India. The Dutch were sometinre 
fnvolved in a contest with the Sultan of Acheen | 
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at the north-west corner of Sumatra. Harth- 
quakes and eruptiows occur; one of the worst of 
which happened 28th March, 1879. Another, in 
1883, destroyed Anjer, 80 miles from Batavia, 
where ships called for provisions, and Krakatoa 
Island, 2,625 feet high, in the Straits of Sunda, 
and quite altered the chgraeter of the coast, 90 
that the Straits have to be. re-surveyed, About 
50,000 people were swallawed. up. 

The Dutch East Indies include Java and 
Madura, parts af Borneo, Sumatra, Bencoolen, 
Palambang, Banca, the Celebes, Moluccas, Menado, 
and Timor, with half of New Guinea. Population, 
24% millions. The chief products are coffee, 
sugar, tin (from Banca), and opium. 


BATAVIA— Railway and Telegraph Station. 

Capital of the island of Java and of the Dutch 
East Indies, or Archipelago. Steam launch from 
the anchorage, 24 guilders. Luggage examined. 

Passrorts are required.—See Introduction. 

Population, 103,000. Lat. 6” south; long. 106° 
52 east. It stands on the Jjeliwong river, 
amidst swamps, and is a parallelogram, 4,200 feet 
long, by 3,000. The streets are intersected by 
canals, and interspersed with trees planted on 
each side, and crossing each other at right angles, 
inthe Dutch style. Trams run. Bail (6 miles) to 
the new. port of Tanjong (Cape) Priok. 

Hore1s.—Dea Indes ; and. other good. hotels; 
@guilders aday. Claret, 2 guilders; pale.ale, 1} 
guilder; Seltver water, 1 guilder per bottle. 
Fruit, rice; and bread are a good diet; butter and 
beef are scarce. 

@urren Coxsvt.—N. Cameron, Esq:; Chaplain, 
Rev: P. Francis. 

Umrep Sratzs Consut.—O. Hatfield, Esq. 

Baxxs.—Chartered Bank of India; Bank of 
Rotterdam; Chartered Mercantile Bank; Java 
Bank; Netherland India Co.'s Bank. 

Conveyances.—A small barouche with two 
ponies. The roads are excellent. Post-horses, at 
the rate of 1} to 2 guilders per paal (rather less 
than an English mile), supplicd by government. 
‘The traveller must purchase. a. carriage, or hiro 
one; rate, # to 8 florins per day. 

Trrecrari.—To Singapore and England and 
through the island to Cape Solano; also open to 
Australia, 
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Raitwars.—To Buitenzorg and Tjitjoeroek, up 
the hills, about 50 miles, Total in the Island, 
about 340 miles, part State lines. 

Diicrxces.—To Samarang, about 253 miles. 

Sreamers.—Netherlands India Company's boats 
(Agents, Daendels & Cg.) arrive here in two or 
three days from Singapore, in connection with 
two-week boats of the P.and O. Company (Agents, 
Messrs. Maclaine, Watson, and Co.) and the French 
Messageries (Agent, Mr. W. Suermondt). Through 
Tickets may be had at Southampton, Brindisi, 
or Marseilles. British India Company (Messrs. 
Maclaine) to England. 

THerwomETeR.—Averages about 83° all the year 
round. In the sun it sometimes rises to 120° 
Monsoons.—Fair season, April to October. The 
rainy season, November to April, is at its height 
in January and February. 


Cors.—Silver florin (guilder)=Is, 84., divided 
into 100 copper cents, called doits. Doubloons 
received at the Custom house at the rate of 100 
Spanish dollars for 260 florins, Sovereigns pass 
for 12 florins. 


Picul == 125)bs. 

Ozszcts oF Notice.—Government House (Stadt 
House); Custom House; Statue of Gov. Coen 
in Waterloo Square; Batavian Society's Ethno- 
logical Musenm, rich in antiquities and objects 
of natural history; Fort, built of coral rock; 
Town Wall and houses built of lava blocks 
from the volcanoes; Great Church; Lutheran 
and Portuguese Churches; Chinese Temple; 
Opera (twice weekly); Concerts (once a month); 
Theatre (twice weekly). Here, Captain Bligh, 
of H.M.8. Bounty, arrived, 1789, after his memo- 
rable run of 4,000 miles across the Pacific, in 
an open boat, in which he had been turned adrift, 
with a few of his adherents, by the mutineers at 
Tahiti. 


OssgctTs iN THE IsLaND.— Ruins of Hindoo 
Temples; Government Establishment and Dry 
Dock. The large Citadel at Ryswyk, 24 miles, 
strong and admirably planned, and provided with 
an Artesian well; Horticultural Gardens and 
Governor's Summer Palace, at Buttenzorg (by rail), 
with a monument to Lady Raffles (1814). Salakb 
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volcanic mountains near it are 8,000 feet high. 
Fine drive past Toegoe to Sandanglaya, 40 miles ; 
a Sanatarium, with Hotel. At Bandong, 120 miles 
from Batavia, isa fine healthy table-land, 8,000 
feet above sea, with a volcanic crater in it 850 
feet higher. 


The ruins of Brerve-Bulver are visible at no great 
distance from the high road and rail betwixt 
Djiojacarta (Jockio) and Suracarta. The great 
figure represents Menak Djingo, King of Balanoj- 
angan; the female figure represents the Queen 
Koesvenoe Kentjono Woengoen. All about lie 
scattered remains of blocks of masonry, columns, 
altars, and figures of gods and goddesses, 


The ruins of Parambanan, Pambananijande 
Sewoe, or Thousand Temples, situated not far from 
the above, about 4 leagues from Suracarta, are 
considered the most remarkable in Java. In the 
centre of an extensive plain, almost a square, rises 
a great Temple about 60feet inheight. Infour or 
five rows round the chief temple there are about 
200 smaller ones of similar architecture, full of 
carved work. ‘There are eight great statues of 
seated figures, about 9 feet high, seated two by 
two at the four entrances. Mount Merapia (the 
largest volcano in Java) rises majestically in the 
back ground. 


The rains of Moendoet are situated in the 
Residency of Kado, in central Java; reached from 
Jockio (page 308). A little beyond the village of 
Moendoet, on the left bank of the Kali Elo, 
you come to a large octagon truncated pyra- 
mid, about the height of 60 or 70 feet, formed of 
great, square, uncemented blocks of trachyte lava, 
surrounded by galleries. Its walls are covered 
with niches, arabesques, and carvings. These rnins 
were cleared in 1884, by the Resident, C. L. Hart- 
man, Esq.; and an account of them may be found 
in the “Tijdschrift voor Neerlandsch.” In the 
centre is a colossal male figure, about 14 fect high, 
formed of a single block of stone. Two figures 
on either side are 8 feet high; adorned with 
treble diadems, and decked with rings and other 
ornaments. They were probably erected by the 
Hindoos, who formerly had possession of Java. 
Here the carbonic acid gas rising in the soil burns 
up the trees; and this is the trae Upas—there is 


no other. Some trees produce a milky poison, 
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like the South American wourali (Hingston). 
The ruins of the great Temple of Boro-Boudo, 
Boro Bodor, or Boer Buddha, are about 14 mile 
from Brodjong-alang, opposite Moendoet, on the 
right bank of Kali-Progo. It was first described 
by Raffles, The great pyramid or pagoda is 350 
feet on each side, and 200 feet high, in 8 terraces, 
containing about 472 cells in all, with niched 
figures of Buddha, many carved bas-rellefs, two 
lions, &c. They say it was built in three days, of 
Prepared stones, without mortar or cement, by 
100,000 men, and without the noise of chisel or 
hammer. 


Kiranea is a volcano, not on a mountain peak as 
usual, but with an enormous crater 1,000 feet 
below the level of the surrounding country, and 
about 15 miles in diameter. It contains two lakes 
of boiling lava, one a quarter mile, and the other 
three-quarters of a mile in diameter; and fifty 
cones, some continually vomiting lava and flames.. 


Samarang.—Ratlway and Telegraph Station. 
A port, 255 miles E.S.E. of Batavia, on the 
Samarang River. Landing through the surf. 
Hotel. 


Population, 69,200, many being Chinese. 

Eneuisn Vicz-Coxsvt.—H. Downie, Esq, 

. STRAMmRs.—To and from Batavia and Singapore; 
fare from the latter, £14, 

Ramwar.—112 miles up the country to Kadon- 
ati, for the Temples, past. Solo (Suracarta), Jockio 
(Djiojacarta), near the South Coast. It runs over 
a plain, with Japara and Marapia in the distance, 

It is the residence of a Dutch Governor, and has 
® Church, Town Hall, Villas, and Gardens. 
Damak, near this, was burnt, 1871, Rice, indigo, 
tobacco, sago, and tapioca are grown, 

The road to Sourabaya, along the coast, passes 
the Valley of Death and the famous Upas Tree, 
respecting which so many fables are current 
(see page 802). 


Suracarta,—Railway and Telegraph Station. 

This place, otherwise called Solo, Socracoorta, 
Socracarta, Soerakajarta, is the seat of the native 
Emperor, at the centre of the island, now accessible 
by railway. Population, 100,000. Lat. 7° 84’S., long. 
110°58' E. Distances, 56 miles 8.8.E. of Samarang; 
390 E.N.E. of Batavia. 
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Arrractions.—Thelarge, broad, shaded avenues, 
with streets intersecting each other at right angles. 
Kraton (square), surrounded by a high wall and 
ditch, and mounted with heavy artillery. The 
Emperor's Palace, a low building with a tower 
and marble floors; Villas, strrounded with high 
walls; European Town; Fort, 800 yards from 
the Kraton; Dutch Resident's House. 


Jockio (Djiojacarta), three hours from Solo by 
rail. Broad shady streets; Club House; Fort. 
Sultan's Palace and Gardens; and the old Temple 
or Palace, a ruin richly carved. Hence to the 
Temples at Mendoet, Boro-Boudo, and Parambanan 
(seo page 402), by pony cart, thirty miles, across 
rivers in baskets slang on bamboos. Teak trees in 
abundance. 


Sourabaya, or Soerabaya.—Ratlway and 
Telegraph Station. 

On the narrow strait facing the Island of 
Madura. Population, 120,800. Distance, 115 miles 
from Samarang; or thirty hours by steamer. 
Hotel; Club House. Walking sticks, slippers, &., 
may be bought. 

Enaxisu Vice-ConsoL.—G. Henderson, Esq. 

Unitep States Consut.—G. Von Bultzinge- 
lowen, Esq, 

Baxxs.—Chartered Mercantile Bank of India; 
Java Bank; Chartered Bank of India; Dutch 
Bank, 


Here are a Governor's house, fortifications, 
arsenal, dockyards, &c. 

Raitway through the coffee districts of Pas- 
soeroean, and to Kediri, with branches, about 160 
miles. 

SrzameRs.—To Singapore, touching at Rhio and 
Mintock, with the monthly mails. Fare, £18, 
exclusive of wines, &c. To Padang, Macassar, 
and the Moluccas, on arrival of the Overland 
Mall, and vice versa, An earthquake in the Rhio 
Islands, 1870, occasioned the loss of many lives. 


THE ISLAND OF LABUAN. 

About 4 days’ sea passage, or 700 miles from 
Singapore, and 1,000 miles from Hong Kong. It 
is situated 6 miles from the north-west coast of 
Borneo ; is about 25 miles in circumference, with 


an area of 45 square miles; and is very eligible 
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for coat depét, as wolf. as for a harbour of 
refuge, and station for ships-of war. Thename is 
derived from the Malay word, Laboo, an anchors 
Et has-an elevation of about 7 feet above the sea, 
and: is covered with forest. Kimi Balu Peak ix 
in view. 

Poputation of the town of Victoria, about 
6,000; mostly coloured peopte, employed ab the 
coaling depét. Lat. 6° 20 N., long, 115° 10 E. 
Good harbour and a free port, Three sago 
factortes, Temperature, 72° to 90°. Perhaps the 
best time of the year is. at the north-east monsoon, 
January te April,when the weather is dry and 
hot The climate has improved since the jungle 
was cleated. Rainfall, 140 inches, mostly at 
night. 

GovgRyor. AND ConsuL-GEyERAL It BoRNEO 
(Acting).—His Excellency P. Leys, Esq. 

Busnor.—Right Rev. Dr. Hose. 

‘The sen in this-vicinity abounds with fis:, The 
interior is intersected by numerous streams, all 
but two of which are dry in the hot season, but 
plenty of water is found by digging. Among 
the products are fruits and vegetables, and 
good beef, which thrives om the luxuriant 
grass following the pad¢y crop. In the morth 
there is a beautiful valley. Most of the streams 
flow over beds of Coal, whieh belong to the 
Kind called cannel, among volcanic rocks. It 
runs into cakes when burning, emits much heat 
and flame, leaves a small quantity of light white 
ashes, and, when once the fires are made up, does 
not require raking and poking, or clearing more 
than once im every four Hours, amd is equal to 
any English steam coat The island is, in fact, 
‘one great conl-field, and could supply 200 to 300 
tons a.day. The mines are leased tothe P. & 0. 
Company: for: forty-two yeara from 1868, to 
furnish supplies to the depts at Singapore, &c. 

‘The: island was taken. possession of by Captain 
BR. Mandy, of HLM.&. iris, December, 1846, upon 
its:eession hy the Sultan of B'rnior Brunel. The: 
late Sir James Brooke, the Rajah of Sarawak, was 
appointed Governor, and remained’ here till 1856; 
acting aleo as Commissioner to the Sultan and 
€hiefs of Borneo. He was a Norwich man, who 
for a time held a commission in the Indian army. 
Seeing the value of Borneo, he obtained, in 1841, 
the.cesston of an independent raj from the Sultan, 
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aud snocessfully governed his: people, through a 
ative connsil of their own choosing, besides 
putting a stop to piracy. 

Consult the worksof Admiral Sir H. Keppel and 
Mr. St. John on Borneo; also, Mr. C. Brooke's Ten 


Years in Sarawak; and C: Bock’s Head Hunters of 
Borneo, 


Sarawak; the independent raj abovementioned; 
now held: by: His. Highness Rajah C. J. Brooke, 
nephew of Str James, is.a strip of land next to 
Labuan, on the north-wost coast of Borneo; area, 
40,000 square miles, watered by eleven rivers: 
Population, 280,000; of the town of Kuching, 
20,000. It has an English churck and schoola; 
good anchorage. The people, formerly notorious 
pirates, are improving, well-behaved, and. intelli« 
gent. The surface is hilly;. good roads have been 
made; the climate, though wet, ia fairly healthy, 
The Rajah is absolute head, but is. assisted by 
councils of Europeans and natives. He has three 
gunboats and fourteen forts; and a surplus revenue 
of £7,500, with all the apparatus of a settled 
English Government. Imports and exports, each 
about £250,000. Chief productions: granite, anti- 
mony, quicksilver, gold. dust,. sago, gutta-percha, 
Pepper, gambier, coral, rattans, and ironwaod. 
Lat. 1° 2’ N., long. 110° 112’ B. 

Enouisu Consvt.—P. Leys, Esq, 

Raswent.—Hon. F. Maxwell. 

Rasan’s Cuartaun—Archdeacon Mesnay, 


Governuent AcENTs.—Bornco Company, Fen- 
church Street. 


BRITISH NORTH BORNEO. 

A new Settlement under a Company, of which 
Sir R. Alcock is Chairman. Area, about 20,000 
square miles, round Kini Balu, a peak 18,680: feet 
high, beyond Labuan, at the north corner of 
Borneo, near Balabac Strait, and’ Balambangan 
Island, aformer English Settlement. Saneukan, 
or Salah, is the capital. 

Govzznor.—J, Treacher, Esq. 

Coast line 500 miles long, with a good harhour 
at Elopura (population, 3,008), to which seven 
rivers run. The officials live there, and at Endat. 
Productions, a3 et Labuan. Some of the trees are 
200 fect high. 
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SKELETON ROUTE XXIV. 


OUTWARD. 


AUSTRALIAN LINE (EASTWARD), VIA THE CANAL. 
LONDON to BRINDISI, ALEXANDRIA, SUEZ, COLOMBO, KING GEORGE'S SOUND, 
ADELAIDE, MELBOURNE, and SYDNEY; and to QUEENSLAND, TASMANIA, 
and NEW ZEALAND. 


Peninsular and Oriental Steamer leaves London every other Wednesday, Venice every 
Thursday, and Brindisi every other Morday.—To Colombo, see Route 6. Arrives at Colombo 
from Suez, Bombay, and Calcutta, and leaves about every other Friday; arrives at King George’s 
Sound (to coal) every other Wednesday ; at Adelaide (Glenelg) every other Monday; at Melbourne 
every other Wednesday; and at Sydney every other Saturday. 

Orient Line, vid Plymouth, Naples (10 days later), Brindisi (for New South Wales Mail), and Sucz, 
every two weeks, in 40 days—60 to 70 guineas, 50 guineas, 35 to 40 guineas. 18 to 20 guincas. 
The “Orient” is 5,400 tonnage. You may break the journey. Between the P. & O. and the 
Orient Lines there is now practically a Weekly Mail to Australia. Messageries Steamer to 
Mauritius, Australia, and New Caledonia—sce Route 22, British India Co. to Zanzibar, é&c. 
Also, the Passengers’ and Henderson's Lines (Shaw, Savill, and Albion Co.), in 45 days, 
to New Zealand; Mone’ ‘am, and Houlder's Lines; Colonial Line and Anglo- 
Australian Line (occasionally): Thames and Mersey (occasionally); Queensland 
Mail (British Inlia Association), and other lines, which run periodically,—See List in 
Introduction, and the Steamer Lists and Advertisements in Bradshaw's Guides. 

For the Westward Lines, by Pacific Mail Steamer, see Route 27. 


Passengers.—Fast of Suez, 2nd class accommodation is not guaranteed in P. and O. Steamers. 
They run right through the whole Route. 


Distances.—London to 8ucz, 3,802 miles; to Colombo, 3,401 miles; to King George’s Sound, 4,000 
miles; Glenelg (Adelaide), 1,007 miles; to Melbourne, 485 miles; to Sydncy, 560 miles. Total, 
London to Sydney, 13,145 miles. Melbourne to Hobart (Tasmania), 200 miles; to New Zealand, 
—nailes. Sydney to Auckland (New Zealand), 1,200 miles. 


Time of Journey.—About 52 days from England (40 from Brindisi), viz.:—16 to Suez (by canal), 14 to 
Colombo, 12 to King George’s Sound, 5 to Glenelg, 2 to Melbourne (stop onc day), 2 to Sydney. 


Pares (P & 0. Steomer)—From England (exclusive of wines, &c.), Single berth, Ist class, to King 
George's Sound, Adelaide, Melbourne, and Sydney, £70. Reserved cabin, £175 ; Children (3 to 10 
years),balt-price. Fore cabin, £40. Through Fares to New Zealand. From Venice or Brindisi, 
£5 less than from England.’ Through Fares (Britizh India Co.) to Brisbane (Queensland), vid 
Singapore and Torres Straits, £63 and £42; special return tickcts. 


Luggage.—In P. & 0. steamer, 3 cwt. are allowed Ist class; 1} cwt. 2ad class. Overwelght, £1 
per cwt. 


ELOMEWARD. 


NEW ZEALAND, QUEENSLAND, SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, ADELAIDE, KING GEORGE'S 
SOUND, CEYLON, SUEZ, and ENGLAND. 


P, and 0, Steamer leaves Sydney every other Wednesday or Friday; Melbourne every 4th 
Thursday or Tuesday ; arrives at Adelaide every other Thursday or Saturday; at King George's 
Sound every other Monday or Wednesday; at Colombo every other Sunday or Tuesday. 

At Colombo, the Calcutta Steamer arrives about one day later; and thence it is about 14 days to 

Suez, or 29 to England. : 

Le eat description of AUSTRALIA, sce Route 25. For Pacific Mail Line, via San Francisco, 

see Route 27. 
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SKELETON ROUTE XXV. 


ce OUTWARD. 
LONG SEA ROUTE, vid CAPE OP GOOD HOPE, to. AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, INDIA 
and CHINA—ENGLAND. to MADEIRA, ST. VINCENT, ASCENSION, ST. HEEEMA, 


CAPE TOWN, MAURITIUS, KING GEORGES SOUND, MELEOURNE, SYDNEY, 
DUNEDIN, AUCKLAND, &c. 


Union Mail Line (founded 1853), every two weeks, to the. Cape, from Southampton and Plymouth; 
20 steamers—the largest 3,000 to 4,700 tons, At Southampton it connects with Antwerp and 
Hamburg. Castle Matl Line (British and Portuguese), or Donald Currie Line, to the Cape, 
&c., every two weeks, from London and Dartmouth; about 20 steamers—the largest 8,500 to 
4,400 tons, Both lines call periodically at Madeira and St. Helena, and connect with the East 
African coast, to Mozambique, &c. The Castle Line runs (according to date) to Lisbon, the 
Cape, and East Africa, or to Madeira, Cape, and Mauritius, —See page 307. 


Clan Line, v4 Madeira, and South African Line, to the Cape. 


To Australia, via the Cape. Ortent Line (occasionally); the Garonne ran in 394 days, or 143 
from the Cape. Colonial and Anglo-Australian e8 (occasionally), Money-Wigram, 
Green's Blackwall, and Devitt & Moore’s Lines (sailing), and other lines. New Zea- 
land Shipping Company's Direct Line, Monthly and Fortnightly, vid the Cape, in 45 days, 
calling at Plymouth ; 18 steamers, some of 3,000 to 4,200 tons. Pacific Mail, to Australia, vid 
San Francisco.—See Steamer Lists and Advertisement in Bradshaw's Guides. 


Distances from England, over sea, via ths Cape.—Engiand to Madeira, 1,300 miles; 
St. Vincent, 2,300; Ascension, 3,700; St. Helena, 4,000 (16 days’ steam); Cape Town, 6,000; 
Port Elizabeth (Algoa Bay), 6,100; Natal, 6.500; Delagoa Bay, 6,800; Mozambique, 7,700; 
Zanzibar, 9,250; Mauritius, 7,700; Ceylon, 9,300; Madras, 9,850; Calcutta, 10,620; Bombay, 
10,200; Batavia, 10,500; Hong Kong, 12. Distances on_both the Union and Castle routes, 
tothe Cape are pretty much the same, viz.:—Plymouth or Dartmouth to Madeira about 1,215 
miles, St. Helena 3,050 miles, Cape Town 1,699; total, about 5,965 Cape Town to Mossel Bay 
250 miles, Algoa Bay 200 miles, Port Alfred 70 miles, East London 65 miles, Durban or Natal 260 
miles; or 820 to 845 miles, Average time to the Cape, 20 or 21 days; and 9 or 10 more to Natal 
(including stoppages). East African Branch from Natal—to Delagoa Bay 300 miles, Inhambane 
260 miles, Chiloane 215 miles, Quilimane 220 miles, Mozambique 290 miles, Ibo 175 miles, 
Zanzibar 480; or 1,800 to 1,940 miles from: Natal. 


King George's Sound, vid Cape Town, 10,900 miles; Adelaide, in South Australia, 11,900; Melbourne 
in Victoria, 12,450: [hence to Tasmania, 200]; Sydney, in New South Wales,13,050; Brisbane, 
in Queensiand, 13,500; Auckland, in New Zealand, 14,600 mites. 


From Batavia, in the direction of the Cable, to Cape Solano, in Straits of Java, it is 450° miles; 
thence to Port Denison, Queensland, 1,830 miles; thence to Brisbane, 600 miles.] 


Passage.—England to Madeira, 10 days’ sailing (quick, or 4 to 5 days’ steam), 19 guineas, 13 guineas, 

‘and 10 guineas. Cape, 40 to 60 days, or 21 days’ steam. Natal, 28 to 30 days’ steam. Manritius 
56 to 7U days (38 days’ steam). Batavia, 80 to 90 days. 

To Melbourne and Sydney, 45 to 50 days, £40 to £50-ist class; £25 to £30 2nd class; £14 to £204 
3rd class, including rations. To New Zealand is 5.to 10 guineas, and about 6 days mone. 
By Pacific Mail, 44 days, £74 to £71 10s., 1st clase.. 


FIOMEWARD. 


AUSTRALIA to LONDON, vid EASTERN PASSAGE, by the PACIFIC and CAPE HORN 
(Magelian’s Stratt). 


and Time of Journey.—80 to 85 duys' sail: sad steam: 000: mites).. Thee.‘ Great 
Britain” has done it in 58 days from Schoen o ; me 


ROUTE 25.—MADEIRA—FUNCHAL. 


ROUTE XXV. 

THE LONG SEA ROUTE, TO INDIA, AUS- 
TRALIA, AND NEW ZEALAND, V/A THE 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

For the Suea Canal Route, im P. and 0. Com 
peny’s boats, see Skeleton Route 24, two pages 
baek. In the Long Sea Route (see page opposite), 
the islands and places mentioned. below are gene- 
rally touched at, or sighted, going or returning. 
For Invalids thie sea trip is found to:be eminently 
beneficial. It avoids much of the tropical heats of 
the Overland Route. 

By Steamer. a8 follows (see Bradshav's Con- 
tinantel: Raikeay Guide):—Eiverpeel to Madeira 
about six days), the African Company's boats, 
once a month, and the British and African Com- 
Ppany’s, three times a month. The same boats go 
to the West Coast of Africa; and to Teneriffe, The 
River Plate Line from Liverpool to Madeira 
monthly. 

Fhe Mail Steamers of the Castle Mail 
Packets Company and of the Union Steamship 
Company (see advertisements) call three times 
every month ot Madeira; the former leaving 
Londen every alternate Tuesday (Fridzy neon 
from Dartmouth—Agent, E. M. Turnor), and 
the latter sailing every other Thursday from 
Seuthampton(Fridey from Plymouth—Agents, 
‘Waring and.Co., Milbay) ; for Cape Town, Mossel 
Bay, Algoa Bay, Port Alfred, Bast London, 
and Natal. The Union Steamers always call 

at Madeira; the Castle Packets call alternately 
at Lishon (2) days) and Madesra. Fares frem Eng- 
land by either Line to Cape Fown(21 days) £36158 
to-£15 15s,; Mossel Bay and Algoa Bay, £89 19s. 
to £16 168.; Port Alfred and East London, £42:to 
£17 175.; and to Natal, £44 2s. to £18,188. Pas 
sengers for St. Helena (£86. 15s, to £15 10.) and 
Ascension, vid St Helena (£44 23. to £18 188), 
may aleo book by either Lime. The trip by either 
Company is remarkably safe and pleasant. The. 
Fares include a liberal board, with an allowance 
of baggage. Beer, wine, dc, are extra. From 
Cape Town or Natal passengersmay continue theiz 
voyage to Mauritius on to Delagos Bay and the 
Mozambique Coast, by the four-week steamers of 
the Castle Mail Packets Company, which: conneet 
at Mozambique with tha. systam of the British 
India Steam Navigation Company, for Zansibar, 
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Aden, India, and the Persian Gulf. Southampton 
to- Lisbon and St. Vincent (Capa de Verde), by 
Royal Mail, in 10 daya; twice a month. 

Leaving London, the ship clears out at Graves- 
end, passes the Nora and Downs, and proceeds 
down Channel to Dartmouth (100 miles from South- 
ampton, 85 miles from Plymouth). Or, leaving 
Southampton, it proceeds to Plymouth After 
crossing the Bay of Biscay no land {s visible till 
Porto Santo is approached; hence to Funchal, the, 
principal roadstead of Madeira, in view of Loo 
Rock and the Dezertas. 


MADEIRA, 
When first sighted, looks like a castle rising out of 
the sea. Funchal lies at the base of the moun- 
tains, on the south side of the island. Madeira. 
combines almost every European comfort, together 
with every tropical luxury. Any degree of tem- 
perature may be enjoyed between the town and the 
Ice House. Myrtle, geranium, rose, wood straw- 
berry, and the violet grow in wild profusion, with 
Grapes and other fruits, The shores are so rocky 
and precipitous that steamers do not anchor, but 
go close in to receive passengers, 


FUNCHAL, 
The capital of Madeira, belonging to Portugal, 
1,900 feet above the sea. Population, about 
18,200. Hereabouts, 80° to 85°, are the “horse” 
latitudes, a region of occasional calms. 

Lat, 32° 38 N., long. 16° 56’ W. Distant. from 
Southampton, 1,332 miles; Lizard Point, 1,164; 
Lisbon, 535; Coast of Africa, 350; Santa Cruz, in 
Teneriffe, 260; the Azores, 500 to 600 miles. Cus- 
toms duties are high. The people sell embroidery 
work, jewellery, &c. 

Bartisu Consvt.—G. H, Hayward, Esq. 

Unitep States Consuz.—L. Dupont Syle, Esq. 

Bartisn Caariais.—Rev. R. Addison. Charch 
of Scotland Service. 

Ewcuisa Paysictay.—Dr. Grabham; andothers, 
Provision is now made for sending a certem 
number of consumtive patients from the Brempe 
ton. Hospital. to Madeira, 

Horens np Boarping Houses.—Charging about 
£10-per month, with every comfort. Sante Clara; 
Royal Edinburgh; Miles's; Carmo; German; 
Jones's & Falkner's Private Hotels —See Bradshaw's 


Continental Guide, 
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Where there is a family, it is better to rent a 
villa, or “quinta," for the winter; to be had, 
furnished, from £50 to £150, for the season, 
according to the accommodation required. The 
principal tradesmen will provide everything, 
servants, food, &. (except wine, linen, and plate), 
for £30 and upwards per month. Servants’ wages 
ure moderate. Meat, 4d. per lb. 

Boorsetter.—Sheffield’s. 
the English Club. 

Bawxs.—Crohn Brothers and Co.; Blandy Bro- 
thers and Co.; Cossart, Gordon, and Co. 

Srzaxurs to London, Southampton, Dartmouth, 
Plymouth, Liverpool, Lisbon, Azores, AGENTS 
to Union Mail and Castle Mail Lines, Messrs, 
Blandy Bros, 

Corxs. — Portuguese silver, Spanish dollars. 
English sovereigns, and American eagles are eur- 
rent. Accounts are kept in rees (an imaginary 
coin). 


Newspapers, &c., at 


1000 recs. «= =I milree. = 4. 54d. 
Sovereign, = 4} milreis. 
Waicuts. 


22 Ibs. = 1 arroba. 

4 arrobas = 1 quintal = 100 Ibs. avoirdupois. 

Curmate.—Average, 70°; in the winter seldom 
below 60°. The hot wind raises it to 90°. A sea 
breeze blows dally. Nights are balmy and clear, 
even in midwinter. The climate is equablo, but 
relaxing, with little rain; and so mild, on the 
whole, that fires are not used in winter, and 
invalids may be out of doors ail day long. 

Rewanxs.—This island is the principal of a 
group, including Porto Santo, subject to the 
Portuguese, who rediscovered them in 1419, 
after thelr discovery by the Spaniards in 1417, 
It is a mountainous ridge, 31 miles long, and 
12 broad, and has some warm springs, with a 
few thin mountain streams in the interior; no 
ponds are seen, The soil is-voleanic and dry, 
with deop ravines and valleys. Qne valley, sixteen 
miled from Funchal, the Coral, or Curral, is 
2,000 fect deep. Pico Ruivo; in the middle of 
the Island, the highest peak, is 6,250 fect 
high above the sea. Penha d'Aquia, or Eagle's 
Rock, near this, is a striking basalt cliff, some- 
thing like Gibraltar. Paul da Serra is an 
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central peaks, The precipices round the coast 
Tise 1,000 to 2,000 feet above the water. Madeira 
wine (which used to make a voyage to the East 
Indies and back before it was used) is now scarce, 
disease having destroyed most of the vines since 
1852; but the vintage is gradually recovering, and 
the produce is now up to what it was, viz., about 
10,000 pipes. Sugar and coffee are grown. The 
sweetmeats and candied fruits are delicious. 
Ossgcts or Notice.—Governor's Palace, and 
8. Iago Fort, on the Praga Walk. Town Hall 
Library; Old Castle, on a steep black rock 
called Loo Rock, 8,900 feet above the level of the 
sea, the residence of the Ex-Empress of Brazil. 
Fortifications; Cathedral, the roof and beams of 
which are of cedar; Church of Our Lady of the 
Mountain, with its much venerated image; Eng- 
lish Church, beautifully situated in the suburbs. 
Santa Clara Convent; Franciscan Convent, with 
the walls and ceiling of a chamber covered with 
human skulls and thigh bones of men who have 
died here. Theatre (now a wine store). Pon- 
tinha Column, on the beach; Hospital; new 
Lazaretto, at the mouth of a fine gorge. Sta, 
Anna, behind the town, is a good point of view. 


The houses are built of freestone, with lattice 
shutters, and only a few have glass windows. The 
streets are dirty and narrow, with streams of 
water flowing through them. On the precipitous 
roads, oxen, ponies, and hammocks are the only 
means of transport; the horses are excellent 
climbers—as active as dogs. Horse hire, 1s. 3d. 
per hour. The rides and excursions up the 
mountains, which commence immediately above 
the beach, are exceedingly beautiful and inte- 
resting, and are enlivened by the picturesque 
quintas (villas) of the opulent merchants and 
residents. Old Church at Sta. Cruz, 

Away to the N.W. are the Azores, a Portu- 
guese group of 9 volcanic islands, 800 miles west 
of Lisbon,—See Route 26, 


From Madeira to St. Vincent, in all proba- 
bility, the Peak of Teneriffe (which is 12,180 fect 
above the level of the sea) will be discerned at a 
long distance, high up in the clouds. It is the 
culminating point of 

Teneriffe, or Tenerife, one of the Canary 
Islands, a Spanish group of seven or eight 


inland plain 5,000 feet high, to.the west of the! volcanic (islands, lying off the-west coast of Africa, 
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about 250 miles south of Madeira, and 800 miles 
from the Cape de Verde Islands. The African 
Company's steamers call hore. Palmas, the 
capital, in Gran Canaria, was first colonised in 
1493. Like the Cape de Verde group, these 
islands are subject to excessive droughts. Total 
Population, 235,000. At Villa Orotava, in Tene- 
riffe, are remains of a famous Dragon Tree, 
supposed by Humboldt to have been 6,000 years 
old. It was blown down, 1867. 

Enoxisu Coxsor.—H, Dupuis, Esq. Telegraph 
to England, vid Cadiz, 1s, 5a. per word. 

Lanzarote is a good harbour, 90 miles east of 
Cape Juby, in Africa.—See Bradshaw's Continental 


Guide. 

ST. VINCENT, 
One of the Cape de Verde Islands, a Portu- 
uese group; so called from a green plant, sar- 
asso, which grows in the sea near them, resem- 
bling the watercress, the fruit of which is not 
unlike the gooseberry; and which sometimes lies 
so thick on the ocean as to impede vessels in their 
course. It is situated off the West Coast of 
Africa, 80 miles in circumference, having good 
shelter on the north-west side, and is a free port 
and coaling station. Productions—apples, gourds, 
oranges, wild pigs, and wild goats. 

Lat. 17° 30’ N., long. 25°30 W. About here 
(25° to 80°) the N.E. trades blow, favourable and 
steady, with pleasant weather and an cqual 
temperature, 

Population, 10,000. 

Bairisn Consut.—E. Goddard, Esq. 

Horgts.—British; Donna Maria, &c. Tariff— 
16s. to 20s. per diem (4 to 5 milreis), exclusive of 
all drinkables. 

Converances.—Donkeys and horses, 1 pataca 
Per diem. Boat Hire, } pataca per diem. 

STeaMERS.—The Royal Mail Company's Brazil 
steamers call here; also, the French Messageries 
Company's vessels to Lisbon (Agents, Visger and 
Miller); Union Company (Agents, Blandy Bros,); 
and Donald Currie (Castle) Line, 

Ossgcts oF Notrce.—Governor's Palace; Cus- 
tom House; Barracks and Fort; Hospital; 
Charches. 

Thermometer averages about 77°. The climate 
is healthy, but subject to long droughts. In 1833, 
half the population was destroyed by drought. 
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REMARKS ABOUT THE IsLANDs.—These islands, 
discovered in 1446, belong to Portugal, and are 
stated to have been kuown to the ancients by the 
name of Gorgades, but when re-discovered were 
almost uninhabited. They now contain a popula- 
tion of 100,000, and lie about 400 miles west of the 
African promontory of the same name. They 
are about twelve in number, the largest being 
St. Jago, to the southward, on which stands Porto 
Praya, the capital. Adjoining it, Fogo or Fuego, 
a smoky peak, 7,890 feet high, of which frequent 
tremendous eruptions are recorded. The exports 
are chiefly leather, salt, and salted turtles 


he days 
Flying fish 


Cross the Tropic of Cancer, 234° 
shorten, with fine runrise and sunset. 
seon. 

From Cape Verde Islands, the African Com- 
pany’s steamers proceed to Bathurst; on the 
Gambia, to Sierra Leone, and down the Guinea 
Coast to Cape Coast Castle ; a settlement which 
has the Ashantee, Fantee, and other warlike tribes 
at the back of it. Coomassie, the Ashantes 
capital, taken by Sir G. Wolscley’s forces in 1874, 
is about 120 miles from Cape Coast. These now 
form part of the West African Settlements, under 
His Excy. A. Havelock, Esq., C.M.G., at Pree- 
town; and His Excy. Sir F, Rowe, K.C.M.G., at 
Accra. 

From St. Vincent to Ascension Island is a sea 
voyage of about eleven days. No land is sighted 
during this portion of the voyage, but the weather 
qecomes intensely warm as the western coast of 
Africa is approached, and the traveller should 
avoid sleeping on deck or exposing himself in any 
way to the sun or nightdew. The tropical moon- 
light is beautiful in the extreme. At about 10° 
latitude, equatorial calms or “doldrums” prevail; 
average temperature, 80°. The Southern Cross 
comes into view. The sun is vertical here and 
there at noon, and casts no shadow. Cross the Line 
at 0°; Neptune comes on board; days and nights 
are equal. In the South Atlantic the South-East 
Trades blow, and the days lengthen. 


ISLAND OF ASCENSION, 
An English naval settlement and victualling 
station, under the Admiralty, in the South Atlantic 


Ocean, 960 miles from Cape Palmas, in Africa, and 
800 miles north-west sdf St. Helena. Population 
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(871), 270, mostly tnvalids. Lat.’7* 56”-S., long. 
14°24/'W. Area, 84 square miles, ‘Steamers call 
here abont every five weeks. 

‘Vusseis to India, China, the Cape, and the 
African Settlements touch here occasionally. 

Conveyances.—Mules and horses. 

Rewanxs.—It was made an English settlement 
4n 1815. The climate is extremely but, and yet 
healthy. It was discovered on Ascansion day, 1501; 
is'8 miles leng, and 6 broad, of volcanic formation, 
and rises to a height of 2,870 feet in the south- 
east corner, ‘where the Naval Hospital is placed. 
Its appearance is rugged and barren, although 
some portion of it has been cultivated with voge- 
‘tables for the supply of vessets‘tonching en route 
from the Cape. Immense quantities of sea birds 
and turtle are caught here. Castor of] and pepper 
Piants, 

‘Navar Ovricer rx Crancr.—Captain Parsons, 
EN. © 

At Gzorcz Town are the Governor's House; 
Naval Yard; Barracks; Hospital; Post-office, to 
whch letters come vid St. Helena. 

From Ascension to St. Helena is a sea voyage 
of about six days down the Trades; no land being 
visible, 


ST. HELENA 
In the Atlantic Ocean, about 1,900 miles from 
Lower Guinea, in Africa: 4,000:miles, or fifteen 
‘days’ steam from England. Population (1871), 
6,241; of which eight-ninths were island-born, 
230 ‘belonged to the garrison, and 565 wore 
liberated Africans. Area, 47 square miles. 

Dapital, James Town, in Jat. 15° 55’ 8., long. 
5° 49/ Ws population (1881), 5,060. So named 
after James LL, and lies inside Munden’s Point, in 
B.gorge. 

Houms.—Commercial and others. Tarifi—i5s. 
40:30s, pordiem for board and vesidence, exclusive 
‘of aill Guinkables. ‘ Barraconta fh és good eating. 

Youmount up Ladder Hill to the interior, by.a 
zigzag, or 750 steps. Horses and carriages.can be 
obtained to make excursions across the island, to 
Longwood 7 miles, among gerantums and aloes. 

Coms.—English ourrency and weights are 
asad. 

STmanens.—Castle Mall Co.’s and Union Co.'s 
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Agents-S, Moss, Gideon, & Co. About 500 vessels 
to India, China, the Cape, Australia, and Engiand, 
cccastonsilty touch here for water and fresh -pro- 
visions, 

GovEewor.—His Excellency H.R. Janish, Esq. 
Coloninl Secretary, B. Knipe, Esq. Chief Justico-— 
———.. Bishop, Right Rev. Dr. Welby Senior 
‘Officer in Command, Colonel Philips. 

Unrrep States Coxsvt.—J. Macknight, Esq. 

Onsxcrs or Norice.—The Governor's Residence; 
Churches; Hospital; Gaol; Theatre; Barracks; 
Fortifications; Arched Gateway, at the entrance 
of the town; Parade Ground, 100 fect square ; 
Castle: Company's and New Gardens. ‘There are 
eleven Charchesend-Ohapela;andeighteen Schools. 
The site of Napoleon's Tomb and Residence on .a 
hill at Longwood was caded to the French in 1857 
by the British Government; his remains having 
been given up and coaveyod to Paris in 1840. The 
one storey House, and the Willow Tree at the grave, 
still remain for the gratification of visitors; and 
were visited by the Empress Eugénie, 1880. On 
his first arrival he lived at the Briars.—See Mrs. 
Abel's Recollections. 

REMARKS ABOUT THE ISLAND-—It is 10} miles 
in length, 82 in breadth, and 26 miles in circuit 
being edged by high inaccessible cliffs all round, 
especially on the north side, where they rise 450 
to 2,000 feet high. The island is surrounded by.a 
reef 1} mile wide, with 60 to 70 fathoms water on 
t, deepening at once to 2,000 fathoms (J. C. 
Melliss’s St. Helena, 1875). The only approaches 
are James Town, the capital, on the north-west 
side, in Chapel Bay; Rupert's Bay; Lemon Val- 
ley; and Sandy's‘Bay. Its centre is a table-land, 
1,500 fect high; with Diana Peak rising to 2,700 feet. 
The bare hills show evident marks of a volcanic 
origin “containing huge rocks of lava, and half- 
vitrified fings. This deland was discovered by the 
Portuguese, in 3501, on Bt. Halena’s day ; ence 
the mmne. dn 3678 Oharles LI. gave it to the 
East India Company; and it is celebrated as 
having been the plae of exile of Napoleon, where 
he died, 6th May, 1621. ‘The climate is somperate 
and -genial, yet moist, but exempt fram the 
extremes of heat and cold, thunder and lightaing, 
and hurricanes. “Thermometer averages about 70° 
to 81°, Plants.and fruits of all sorts fenrish; 


steamers from England call here periodically. | it produaes'goed water and plenty of fish ; and is, 
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tn fact, better fitted for a sanatarium than 
Ascension. At Tristan d’Aeunha, to the south 
belonging to St. Helena, are above 10) persons 
under Peter Green. 

About the Trophic of Capricorn, 284°, light airs | 
prevail ; 25° to 30°Sonth arc the “horse” latitudes; | 
then come westerly winds, 

From St. Helena to Cape Town is a sea voyage 
of about six days. The Albatross is seen, 12 feet 
from tip to tip of the wings ; also, the Cape pigeon 
aud boatswain bird. No land is sighted until wo 
reach 


CAPE TOWN (CAPE OF GOOD HOPE), 


Discovered by the Portuguese, 1486, and doubled 
by them in 1497; colonised by the Dutch in 1652; 
finally taken by the English in 1806. Cape Town 
is situated on the south side of Table Bay, on the 
slope of Table Mountain, before you turn round the 
Cape of Good Hope, 55 miles south, into the Indian 
Ocean. 

Population, 48,000, Hansoms in use. 

Lat. 38° 56’ S., long. 18° 21’ E. 

Mat Packets.—The Castle Mail and Union 
Mail Steamers, every Wednesday to England, 
6,000 miles (average voyage twenty days). Also 
to Port Elizabeth, Natal, &c. Zanzibar and 
Mauritius (page 298). Manager of Union Co., 
Mr. T, E, Fuller; Agents of Castle Uo, Mesers. 
Anderson and Murison. 

GoveRnok axp ComMaAnpER-IN-CulEF. — His 
Excellency Sir H. Robinson, G.C.M.G, Naval 
Qfficer, Rear Admiral N. Salmon, C.B., V.C. 
Military, Lieut.-General Hon. L. Smyth, C.B. 
Premier and Colonial Secretary, Hon. T. Scanlen, 
Chief Justice, Sir J. De Villiers, K.C.M.G. Bishop 
and Metropolitan, Most Rev. Dr. Jones; Bishop 
of Grahamstown, Right Rev. Dr. Webb; Bishop of 
Kaffraria, Right Rev. Dr. Callaway. Roman 
Catholic Bishop, Right. Rey. Dr. Leonard. 

AGzeNtT-GaxzRaL ix Loxpon.—Captain Mills, 
C.M.G. Emicration Acent—W. Burnet, Esq., 
Blomfield Street, E.C. Emigrants on landing 
should apply at the depot for information. There 
is a Protector of Coolie Emigrants. Assisted 
passages are granted by the Cape and Natal 
Governments. 


Heraxs.—Black Horse ; Clarid; 


St. George; | 
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to 15s.) per diem for board and residence, exclusive 
of drinkables, Meat, fish, vegetables, and fruit 
are cheap, 

Newsrapers.—Argus, Times, Post, Standard, and 
eight or nine other papors. Letters to England, 
6d, the half ounce 

Baxrxs.—Colonial; Londen and South African 
Bank; Cape of Good Hope Bank; Union Bank ; 
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| Standard Bank of British South Africa; Bank of 


South Africa, z 
Unite States Consut.-—W. Siler, Esq. 
Comms.—Accounts are kept in £. 8. d.; rix 
dollars, schillings, and stivers (Jd) now out of 
use, : 
‘WEIGHTS and Mgasures.— 
Liquid, viz.: 


4ankers =1aum =} gallons. 
4aums = 1 leaguer. 
muid = 8 bashels. 
10 mnids corn = 1 load. 
12 rhynland inches = 1 foot rhynland. 
144 square fect 1 rood. 


600 roods = 1 morgen = 2 acres. 
1001bs. Dutch = 109lbs, Eng. avoirdupois. 
“ 1001bs. English © = about 92lbs. Dutch. 

Cape Town is built in the Dutch style, with 
flat-roofed houses, and canals in the streets. Itis 
damp and ill drained; but the neighbourhood 
behind Table Mountain is dry and buoyant, 
delightful for invalids, especially consumptive 
cases. A daily sea breeze blows, and the S.E. 
wind brings the “ Cape Town Doctor.” 

Ossxects or Notice.—The Castle, Amsterdam. 
Fort; Barracks, which can hold 2,000 men. 
Market Place. The Store Houses, formerly occu- 
pied by the Dutch East India Company; Marino 
Hospital; and Military Hospital. Government 
House, an old brick building, the residence of 
Prince Alfred in 1860, aud on his second visit, 
1867, as Duke of Edinburgh, in command of H.M.S. 
Galatea. Town Hall. Commercial Sale Room: 
Protestant Cathedral, erected in 1847; Theatre; 
South African University, founded 1878; Royal 
Observatory; Sailors’ Home; Museum and new 
Library Hall, the first stone of which was laid by 
Prince Alfred in 1860; Public and Botanical 
Gardens, A handsome Parliament House, with 
a central dome and portico, was begun.in 1875. The 


Boyal; Masonic. Tariff—8 to 10 rix dollars (12s, | Harbour (is expoyed to the westerly wind in the 
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months of June, July, and August. A Breakwater 
begun in 1860, finished 12th July, 1870, and 
opened by the Duke of Edinburgh, is 2,000 fect 
Jong; having inside a Tidal basin of 6 acres; 
Alfred Dock or inner basin of 10 acres; and a 
new graving dock; all by Sir J. Coode,C.E. The 
total cost is above one million. 
M. Penfold, Esq. 

Iv rue Vicrxity.—Lion’s Rump, Devil's Peak, 
Salt River, Robben Island Asylum; Table Moun- 
tain (so named from the flatness of its summit), 
rising about 3,600 fect above the sea, immediately 


behind the town, with a peak on the west about | 


00 fect; plantations of Protea Argentu (Silver 
Tree), at the foot of the Table Mountain; and the 
Constantia Vineyards, which are picturesquely 
situated. Hedges of prickly pear and alocs. 
Horse-carts and ox-carts up the country. 

Few trees are seen about Cape Town, except 
the blue gum, which has been planted with suc- 
cers; but the flowers, shrubs, and heaths are 
numerous and beautiful, especially the sugar 
plant. Two days in three are fine. Average 
fall of rain, 24 inches. Thermometer averages 
about 61°, The climate is healthy; {t is cool 
in June and July; hot, with rain, in December 


and January; September and October are spring | 


months—the seasons being reversed in this south 
latitude, 

Exeorts,—Horses, wool, oats, copper, Cape and 
South African wine, dried fish for the Mauritius, 
skins, ostrich feathers, ivory, diamonds, &c.; 
value, about 43 millions. Imports, 9} millions 
sterling; revenue, 4 millions, 


CoromtaL Ratzwars,—About 1,000 miles are 
made, mostly by Government, on a 8}ft. gauge :— 
1, Cape Town to Malmesbury, Stellenbosch, Wel- 
lington, and Worcester, on tho North Eastern, 
ending at Beaufort West, under the Nieuwveld 
Mountains, Cape Town to Wynberg and Kalk Bay, 
18 miles. Total, 400 miles.—2, Midland Line, from 
Port Elizabeth to Grahamstown (named after the 
late Col, Graham) and Cradock, towards Colesberg 
and Kimberley, on the Orange River. The road 
Letween Grahamstown and Williamstown crosses 
the Fish River by a handsome new bridge. Also, 
from Port Elizabeth to Uitenhage and Graaff Reinet. 
‘Total, 400 miles.—3, Eastern Line, from East Lon- 
‘ion to King Williamstown and Queenstown, &.: 


Port Captain.— | 
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cost about £6,500 a mile. To‘al, 470 miles. Coal 
hasbeen found at Stormberg between Queenstown 
and Dordrecht. 

‘TeLxGRaPs.—4,300 miles. 

Carr Forces.—6,000 Mounted Riflemen. 

Hint To Voracers.—Look ont for the “Flying: 
Dutchman.” 

THE CAPE COLONY. 
Of which Cape Town is the capital, is about 800 
miles by 500 miles, mostly bounded by Orange 
River, and divided into eight provinces and 
seventy districts. The chief town is Grahams- 
town, on the east side, the most healthy side of 
the colony. 

Total population (1881), about 1,120,000, in 
cluding British Kaffraria (annexed 1865), Griqu- 
land East, Transkei, and Griqualand West, or 
the Diamond Country, formerly part of Orange 
Free State (annexed 1871, now a separate province). 
Basutoland (arnexed 1868) came back under the 
Crown, 1833 (Commissioner—Col. Clarke, R.A., 
C.M.G.) They consist of English, Dutch, Hottentots, 


| Bushmen, Fingoes,and Kafirs or Caffres, the whites 


being about one in four. If Natal, Transvaal, &c.. 
be added, according to a late proposal, the total 
Popvutation of the Cape Settlements would be 
about 1,750,000 (one-fifth being whites), to an aren 
of 240,000 square miles. The surface rises by = 
series of mountain steps, paraliel to the coast, to 
a height of 10,090 fcet up the country, with well- 
watered valleys between. Walfisch, or Walwich 
Bay, on a healthy plain on the west side, was 
annexed 1878. Angra Pequefia lies to the north 
of Orange River. West Pondoland is indepen- 
dent. Slavery, which was established by the 
Dutch, was abolished in 1833; compensation being 
made to the owners. Cape Colony has had Con- 
stitutional government since 1872. There are 700 
to 800 churches and chapels, of which 320 are 
Wesleyan and 120 Dutch Reformed; and 800 to 
900 schools, on the voluntary system, aided by 
grants. Among its products are sheep (merinos 
were first reared at Bredasdorp, 1812); wool, worth 
£2,250,0(0 @ year; angora goats, yielding Cape 
mohair; good, serviceable horses; fine grass crops, 
wheat, barley, rye, and other grain, Indian corn 
or mealies, tobacco; wine, at Constantia, Stellen- 
bosch, and Paarl; about 100 kinds of timber, as 
yellow wood, stinkwood (like walnut), hard sneeze. 
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wood; eXcellent building stone, pottery clay, and ) 


various marbles; coal, at Stormberg, Camdeboo, 
and Newcastle; copper,in Namaqualand. Ostrich 
farming is very profitable; feathers have sold for 
£35 to £55 per Ib. Grants of 20 acres and up- 
wards are made on certain conditions. 


The Roman Dutch law prevails, modified by 
English usages. An easy title to land can be 
obtained on two sheets of paper, at trifling cost. 
The “karroo,” or barren land, so called, ts really 
a fertile loam, Labour is in great request, and 
well paid. The lion, buffalo, hippopotamus, zebra, 
antelope, é&c., are found up the country; with the 
leopard, but no tiger.—-See Capt. Lucas's Camp 
Life and Sport in South Africa; J. Noble's Cape 
and South Africa; Silver's Guide; Stanford's 
Handbook. Useful “Emigrants' Guides” are issued 
(gratis) by the two Mail Steam lines. 


In French Valley is a settlement of 4,000 Hugue- 
nots, who show an old folio bible, and use C. 
Marot's psalms. Christians number half a million. 
—Sce Rev. J. Carlyle’s South African Mission Field. 

PuivcrraL Pracks in Sour A¥RIcA are dis- 
tinguished in the following list :—- 


Those marked thus * are Railway Stations. 


Aberdeen Fort Beaufort 
Albany *Fort Jackson 
Alexandria Fraserberg 
*Alicedale George 
Aliwal, North Georgetown 
Annandale *Graff Reinet, 2,520ft. 
*Bathurst "Grahamstown, very dry 
*Beanfort, West *Greytown 
"Bedford Harresmith 4 
*Blaney Junction Heidelberg (Transvaal) 
Bloemfontein (Orange | Herschel 
_ State) Hope-Town 
Bredasdorp Humansdorp 
Burghersdorp Jansenville 
Caledon *Kalk Bay, watering- 
Calvinia placeon Simon's Bay 
Cape Town Kimberley (Griqualand 
Carnarvon West), pop., 15,600; 
*Ceres diamond mines, &c. 
Clanwilliam *King William's Town, 
Colesberg,dry &healthy| — garrison and hospital 
*Cookhouse Bridge Klipdrift 
*Cradock, dry & healthy | Knysna, or “Nysna," a 
De Beers New Rush farmer's settlement 
Dordrecht Kokstadt 
*Durban Ladysmith 
*East London Lydenberg (Transvaal) 
Elands Post *Malmesbury 
Fauresmith (Orange | Maseru 
Btate) Middleburg 
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PRINCIPAL PLaces.— Continued. 
Those marked thus * are Railway Stations. 


Moseel Bay Saldanha Bay 
Murraysburg Salt River 
*Natal, or Port Natal | Simon's Town and Bay 
‘Newcastle (Natal) Somerset (East), hospita’ 
New Scotland (Trane- | Spitzkop (Transvaal) 
vaal) Springbok Fontein 
Oudtshoorn Stockenstroom 
*Paar! Peddie, winemado/*Stellenbosch, wine 
*Pietermaritzburg Swellendam 
Pilgrims’ Rest (Transvaal), Tambookies 
Piquet-berg Tarkastad 
*Port Alfred (Kowie *Tulbagh 
River) *Uitenhage 
*Port Elizabeth (Algoa |*Umgeni 
Bay) Uniondale 
Port Nolloth Utrecht (Transvaal) 
Potschefstroom (Trans- | Victoria, West 
vaal) ‘Wakkerstroom (Trans- 
Pretoria (Transvaal) vaal) 
Prince Albert * Wellington 
*Queenstown, pop. 2,400 | Willowmore 
Richmond ‘Wodehouse 
Riversdale "Worcester, pop. 3,800; 
Robertson, wine wine, and hot springs 
St, John’s River *Wynberg 


Algoa Bay is 450 miles cast of Cape Town; 
Port Alfred and East London are 80 miles 
and 160 miles further. 

From Cape Town the East Coast steamers 
(sailing alternately, and having Agents at each 
port), pass round the Cape of Good Hope (proper). 
and Cape Agulhas, the most southern point of 
Africa, into the Indian Ocean, on to 

Mossel Bay. Thence toKnysna, or “Nysna,” 
with a good harbour; and 

Port Elizabeth, or Algoa Bay, 2 rapidly 
growing port, founded 1620, under the hills, well 
built, with many factories, shops, &c. Population. 
15,000. Newspapers.—Telegraph, Herald, Observer. 
Raitto Vitenhage (population,4,000), noted for its 
wool-washing; and to Graaf Reinet (population. 
5,000), 184 miles, undgr the Snow Mountains, 10,000 
feet high. Another Rait up to Somerset, Bedford, 
Cradock, and Colesberg, whence a wagon runs 
to Kimberley. Bedford is near Lynden Valley, 
where Pringle, the poet, settled, 1820. He wrote 
“ Afar in the desert I love to ride.” 

Port Alfred, or Kowie River (population, 
1,000), with harbour works in progress. Rail, past 
Bathurst and ostrich farms, to Grahamstown, 
107 miles, near the Fish River; which has several 
factories, and is 1,780 feet above sea; population, 
17,000. Newspapers,—Journal, Star, and Mait. 
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East London, growing port on the Buffalo | 
River; ‘population, 2,200; newspapers, Dispatch, 
Advertiser, Raw. to King William's Town aod 
Queenstown, a thriving place under the Storm- 
‘berg and Amatola mountains, near the Transkei 
border. King Wititamstewn (population 6,000) 
is a head-quarters of the Mounted Riflemen, 
‘Churches, schools, hospital, publiclibrary, News- 
papers.—Mereury, Watchman, and @uide. 

East London to Durban (as below), past the 
Transkei country, or Kaffraria, &c. (16,000 square 
miles) which Hes between the sea and the moun- 
tains at the back. 


The Diamond Country (Griqualand West), | 
north of the Orange River, was annexed November, 
1880, and placed under a Ltentenant-Governor, 
East Griqnaland was annexed 1874. 

Dr. Livingstone, on his great travelling mission, 
1852-6, went from the Cape, past Lake "Ngami, to 
Linyanti (near Victoria Falls, 180. yards broad, 
822 feet down) and Loanda, back to Linyanti,.and 
thence to Quilimane, 11,000 miles; resting one day 
inthree, His motto was Maclure's at the Arctic— 
“Trust in the Lord with all thine heart, and He 
will direct thy paths.” 

It was off the Cape that the Birkenhead Troop- 
ship went down, 1852, with most of the soldiers 
on board, who heroically obeyed commands as 
steadily as on parade, letting the women escape 
iu the boats. 


NATAL, 
So called by Vasco de Gama, who discovered it on 
Christmas Day, 1497. It is 900 miles north-east of 
the Cape, in the Indian Ocean, near the tropics; 
was firet settled in 1887 by the Dutch Boers, and 
made a British Colony 1843, with a separate govern- 
ment in 1856, It is woll watered by the Buffalo, 
Tugela, and above twenty other rivers; but none 
arenavigable. It has a temperate, healthy climate. 
‘Winter lustsfrom April to September. Extent, 200 
miles -by 15¢ miles, or ten million acres, of which 
six millions have been granted, and 120,000 are 
under crop. ‘Sugar, cotton, indigo, coffee, tobacco, 
Pepper, ginger, spice, wheat; and arrowroot are 
raised. Wool and sugar are exported. Iron and 


‘coal are found. Population, about 416,500, the 


&reater part boing Zulu and other Caffres. About 
30,000 aro whites. 
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Ligotexant-Goveanon.—Sir H. E. Bulwer, 
K.C.M.G., assisted by an Executive Canncil and 
Legislative Council. Colonial Secretary, Bir C. 
Mitchell, K.C.M.@. Bishop, Rt. Rev. Dr. Macrorie. 
Reman Catholic Bishop, Rt. Rev. Dr. Salievet. 
Chief Justice, Sir 4. Connor. * 


The capital is Phetermariteburg. or Manrrz- 
BURG {population 8,000), 54 miles up the river fram 
Port Natal or D'Unsay, on the coast, where it 
forms the only good harbour, though with a bar. 
Derban has a population of 13,000, and three 
or four newspapers, At Pietermaritzburg arc 
Government offices; fifteen Churchesand Chapels; 
two Clubs; a public Library; Standard Bank; 
Theatre, and three newspapers, The Mercury 
(daily) was established by Mr. J. Robinson, author 
of Notes on Natal, and of a Practical Guide Book to 
Natal—Sec also Dr. Mann's Colony of Natal, 

Enugration AcEnt.—W. Peace, Esq., author of 
Our Colony of Natal, 21, Finsbury Circus, London. 
Assisted passages for farmers and skilled artisans, 


Ramways—Port Natal to Pietermaritaburg, 
Umgoeni, Verulam, Pine Town, Umlazi, &c., 104 
mile, Tho Umgeni Falls are very high and 
unbroken, The Drakenberg Mountains up the 
country are 6,000 feet high. Aline is projected 
from Delagoa Bay (Lorenzo Marquez) to Pretoria, 
in Transvaal. 


STEAMERS.—The Union Company and Castle 
Mail Steamers leave alternately every Wednesday 
for the Cape; thence to England. Passage from 
Natal, 27 days. Alternate fortnights to the Mau- 
ritius, &c. 

Zululand lies to the north of Natal. In the 
war against Cetewayo, 1878, the British troops 
were defeated at Jsandula; the Prince Imperial, 
serving as a voluntecr, was killed, 20th June; 
Cetewayo was defeated at Ulundi, and sent to 
England, In 1883, he was defeated by his own 
people at Ulundi. Restpext.—Hon, J. W. Shep- 
stone, C.M.G, Bishop, Right Rev. Dr. Mackenzie. 
Gold has been found up the country. 

At the back of Natal (5,000 feet above-sea) isthe 
Orange Free State, of which Bloemfontein is the 
capital. Population, 133,200, half whites of Dutch 
blood. Prxstpent, Sir J. H. Brand, Comsun 1x 
EnG.anp, P. J. Blyth, Esq. Biswor, Bight Rev. 
Dr. Webb. Diamonds found at Fauresmith, 
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"Beatisvaal.(i.¢.,.across the River Vaal); area, 
115,000 square miles; population, about 300,000. 
In the rising of 1880, the Boers (i.e, the Dutch 
sountry farmers) defeated the British forces at 
Zeing's Nek.and Majuba Hill (when the unlucky 
General Colley was killed), and were allowed to 
farm the fnansvaal Republic under the Queen. 
Ht stands high, like the Orange Free State, the 
highest of this part of Africa, Pretoria is the 
sepital Buren Rzswxrnt, G. Hudson, Esq. 
Qsmor, Right Rev. Dr. Bousfeld. Potchef- 
stroom is a pictmresque spot. Wakkerstroom 


ea healthry apot, dry and bracing, 6,000 fect high. | 


ich coal beds, sron,.and quartz gold have been 
found. 7 

Diamond Mines:—These are 400 or 500 milles 
up the country, on the Vaal River, and at Kim- 
‘berley, and are ‘accessible by several routes—as 
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the Arab Bultan, or Seyyid, who visited England, 
1875; and by whom a road has been made up to 
Tanganyika. From here Stanley went in search 
of Livingstone. H.B.M.’s Agent and Consul- 
General—Sir J. Kick, K.C.M.G, Cathedral for 
Central Africa Mission—Rt. Rev. Dr, Smythies. 
Cape Town to the Mamritius, which usually 
occupied 16 to 20 days by sailing vessel, is now 
| done by a direct mail steamer from Table Bay and 
| Natal to Port Louis, despatched every four weeks 
| by the Castle Mail Co,, onarrival of their steamer 
\from England, Passage from England about 83 
anys, Fares, £57 15s, to £26 68, After the Cape 
is doubled, no land is seen ‘until the most southern 
point (Cape St. Mary) of the Island of Mada- 
gaacar is sighted, the lofty mountains of which 
\are grand and picturesque; the highest (Auka- 
| entra) being upwards of 11,000 feet high. Mada- 


| gascaris 1,080mileslong by 360zmiles broad; and ix 


PortEl 
piste smssenat arcade and Hope Town, whlch under Queen Remavalons 31, whose predooesso: 
GacesLaaise' ts Ban ae pa Pieter, | Abolished slavery, 1877. British Conew at Tama- 
: elredorn, 805 frm | wertvo (the capital)—J. Hicks Graves, Esq. 
‘maritzburg, over the Drakenberg Pass (3,000 fect | wp, jar uies oui port ak 
high in one part), to Wynberg, &. Average | Pane shinies eae eee ee Gocuiels aie 
yearly yicld, three millions sterling, “They arc ria vt ais : 5 pera or eae 
Found in elay and gravel deposits, among shining | CO tin nies ped Boclety: eee hoy a0 paige 
rich eoloared pebbles of trap, basalt, chalcedony, | Coir gene elpeenley ait Sie ake 
‘agate, te. TheStarof South Africa, which went | Conor ory of Madagascar. Rohanna, in the 
: | Comorra group, has an Italian colony. In caim 
to Hunt and Roskell’s, was valued at £30,000; A 
for another stone of 40 carnts-weiht, £7,000 was ; weather, Réunion is seen; afterwards no land is 
refused. One Diamond found here seeiped 288 visible until the mountains of Mar are 
caruts. ‘The Star of India,'83 carats, was reduced reese tena ay Bons 
by cutting to #64; but the usual find consists of | yage from Mauritius towards 
‘small stones worth a few pounds only, obtained |Memg. Lan’ is not seen until the vessel passes 
with great labour. Some diamonds ave Geea Gooos, or Keeling's Island, in the Indian Ocean; 
also Sound nt Fauresmith, in Orange Free State, 
and at Rustenburg, in the Transvaal. The Gold 
Biclds-wrore ‘iret discovered by Herr Mauch, a 
German man of science, and Mr. Hartly, the | 
elephant hunter, 1867. 

Natal to Zanzibar, about 1,750 miles, is) © 
acne te ene Castle Company's Monthly Steamer | sal Past the “rolling forties,” a long sea swell, 
so on Bay (English Vice-Oonaut--@. Bennet, |*e% about 25° to 459 lat. Rather more than 
Esq.), belonging, like most-of the shore ‘fernitory [half way, near lat. 35° 8., long. 17 E., are 
beyond dt, to the Portuguese, Paul's 


| and, afterwards, not until she approaches the 
| Straits of Sunda, when the mountains of Sumatra 
| are visible .at a considerable distance (some of 
them being 14,000 feet high), together with the 
luxuriant Island of Java.—See Boute 23. 


Cape Town to Australia is about 80 da 


past the mouth |the solitary volcanic islands of, St. 
of ‘tho Zambesi and Quilimane, to Mozambique, | “nd Amsterdam, 60 miles apart. ‘Hot springs, 
population, 10,000 (facing Madagascar, 230 miles | fish, sea birds, and seals are abundant in 


Gistant), where passengers are transferred to the 
British India Co.'s steamers for Zanzibar and Aden. 
Zamzibar (population, 100,000) -belongs to the 


both. Amsterdam is 2,800 fect high. St. 
Paul's is only 800 fect, but its crater makes a 
‘safe harbour, in which HAMS. Magera, trans- 
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port ship, found shelter 19th June, 1871, when 
she was cleverly run ashore in a sinking state, 
to save her crew and passengers. About 1,000 
miles to the south is Kerguelen’s Island, a barren 
island (said to contain coal), 90 miles by 45 miles; 
where the Transit of Venus was observed by 
Father Perry's party, 1874. The Crozet Islands 
are a volcanic group 1,200 to5,000feethigh, always 
very foggy. The Strathmore was wrecked on 
Apostles’ Island, 1875. 


AUSTRALIA. 


Distance from England to Australia, 10,000 to 
12,000 miles; to New Zealand, about 12,600 miles. 
Time to Australia, 70 to 90 days’ sail; by steam, 
40 to 55 days. 

This great island or continent, so remarkable 
for its extraordinary productions, both in the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms, and which, by its 
geographical situation, salubrity of climate, and 
fertility of soil, opens aland of promise to millions 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, is of comparatively 
recent discovery, and for the most part, as yet, a 
wilderness untrodden by civilised man. 

Australia is the largest of a group of islands, to 
the south of Asia, collectively named Austral- 
Asia, i.e. Southern Asia. It lies in the Pacific 
and Indian Oceans, between 10° 45’ and 28° 45/ 
south lat, and 112° 20’ and 158° 30’ east long.; 
and, next to the great continents comprising the 
four “quarters of the world,” it is the largest mass 
of land known; its greatest length from north to 
south being 1,680 miles, ite greatest length from 
east to west, 2,500 miles. It contains an area of 
about 3,000,000 square miles, and its coast line is 
estimated at 8,000 nautical miles, 

Total population (1881), about2,836,000; besides 
100,000 natives. Of these 1,221,000 were emigrants 
between 1831 and 1880. 

But the name “Australia,” in popular uso, 
means not only the settlements in the great con- 
tinental island so called, but all the colonies in this 
part of the world, including Tasmania, which is 
160 miles from the mainland, and New Zealand, 
which is 1,100 miles distant from It. In this sense 
Australia comprises five colonies in the great 
island itself, viz :— 

1. "New South Wales (capital, Sydney)—on the 
south-east side; first settled 1788. Area, 809,175 
square miles; population, 781,300. 
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2. Victoria (capital, Melbourne)—at the south- 
east corner; first tried 1803, and settled 1834, 
Area, 87,884 square miles; population, 882,300. 

3. Queensland (capital, Brisbane)—on the north- 
east side; first settled 1823, independent 1859. 
‘Area, 668,224 square miles; population, 227,000. 

4. South Australia (capital, Adelaide)—on the 
south and middle; first settled 1836. Area, 903,425 
square miles; population, 293,300. 

5, West Australia (capital, Perth)—on the west 
and south-west; first settled 1829. Area, 925,920 
square miles; population, 32,380. 

Also 6. Tasmania or Van Diemen's Land (capital, 
Hobart, formerly Hobarton)—a separate island 
150 miles distant from the south-east corner of 
the mainland, facing Victoria; first settled 1808. 
Area, 26,375 square miles; population, 118,925, 

7. New Zealand (capital, Wellington)—two large 
islands, 1,100 miles south-east of New South 
Wales; first settled 1829-40. Area, 104,403 square 
miles; population, 500,910, 

Another settlement, called North Australia, was 
projected in 1839, on the west side of the Gulf of 
Carpentaria; having Victoria for its capital, at 
Port Essington. But the vegetation is poor and 
barren; and Port Essington was given up in 1845, 
on account of its unhealthiness. A settlement was 
made and abandoned at Burketon, on the east side 
of the gulf; and another was made at Port Darwin 
(Northern Territory), opposite Melville Island, in 
the Timor Sea, where the submarine cable from 
Batavia comes in to meet the Overland wire from 
Adelaide. 

Taking Sydney, the oldest capital, as being the 
centre, the direct distanees to the other capitals, 
in round numbers, are— 

Melbourne, 560 miles; more than the distance of 
London from Aberdeen. 

Brisbane, 450 miles. 

Adelaide, 700 miles. 

Perth, 2,000 miles. 

Hobart, 650 miles. 

Auckland, 1,260 miles. 

Or, suppose a ship to sail from Perth (the nearest 
capital to the Cape) and touch at Adelaide, 
Melbourno, Sydney, and Auckland in succession, 
she will perform a voyage from one extremity of 
the Australian Colonies to the other of 4,000 
miles, or more than the sea distance from England 
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to Alexandria. This will give some idea of the 
extent of the ground covered by these colonies, of 
which many people have but a confused notion. 

‘The Trade with England is upwards of 70 
‘millions, and is steadily growing. 

Almost everything in nature is in Australia the 
reverse of what itis in England. When we have 
winter they have summer, when we have day, 
they have night; we have our feet pressing nearly 
opposite to their feet. There, the sun travels along 
the northern heavens; the barometer rises with a 
southerly, and falls with a northerly wind. The 
animals are disproportionately large in their lower 
extremities, and carry their young in a pouch; the 
plumage of the birds is beautiful, their notes are 
harsh and strange; the swans arc black, the owls 
sereech and hoot, only in the day time; the 
cuckoo's song is heard only in the night. The 
valleys are cool, the mountain tops are warm; the 
north winds are hot, the south winds are cold, the 
west winds answer to our English east. The cherries 
grow with the stone outside; one of the birds has 
a broom in its mouth instead of a tongue. Many 
of the beautiful flowers are without smell; most 
of the trees are without shade, and shed their bark 
instead_of their leaves; some, indeed, are without 
leaves; in others the leaves are vertical. And even 
the geological formation of the country, as far as 
ascertained, is most singular. 

‘Taken as a whole, the country, as far as explored, 
‘exhibits less hill and dale, with lesscompact vegeta- 
tion, than in most other parts of the world. A 
portion of tho interior is a bare, barren, stony 
desert, totally unfit for man or beast. A more or 
Jess broken chain of mountains extends from 
Spencer's Gulf, round the south coast, all along 
the eastern coast, round the northern coast, 
nearly to Limming’s Bight. The rivers are few 
in number; the water courses are very low in 
summer, and frequently dried up; no dense forest 
exists, as in America; the herbage generally is 
thin; the grasses, although highly’ nutritious, 
growing in patches. The highcst peaks are Mount 
Hotham, 7,500 feet above sea, ‘and Mount Kosci- 
usko, 7,810 feet, near the head of the Murray, 
which is the largest Australian river, 2,500 miles 
long. 

Procress or Discovery.— The first map of 
Australia is a French one, the probable date of 
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which is 1542. It was presented to Henry VIII. 
The first authentic journal on record of a voyage 
to Australia, is that of Wilhem Janz in the yacht 
Dufyhen, in 1605."—J, H. Heaton. In 1608, the 
Spaifich navigator Torres navigated the channel 
that separates Australia from New Guinea, and 
which now bears his name, Torres Straits. In 
1628, Jans Casterns, a Dutch navigator, explored 
that part of the coast which had been named 
Arnhom in 1616, by Dirk Hartog. In 1697 and 
1701, a plate with an inscription, found at Shark’s 
Bay, mentions that Hartog left there 27th October, 
1616. Soon after, Leeuwin, Nyts, and De Witt, 
all Dutch explorers, traced other parts of the 
coast, to which their names are annexed. In 1628, 
General Carpenter, of the Dutch East India 
Company, gave name to Carpentaria. In 1644, 
Tasman discovered the island now named Tas- 
mania, after him, but formerly called after Van 
Diemen, the Dutch Governor of Batavia. In 
1638, Dampier visited the northern coast. In 1696, 
Viaming discovered Swan River. In 1699, Dampier 
again visited Australia, sailed along the coast 
from 27° 40! south lat. to 16° 9, and discovered 
Shark's Bay. 

In 1770, Captain Cook discovered the east coast, 
anchored at Botany Bay (Port Sydney), and named 
it New South Wales; of which a centenary memorial 
stands in Hyde Park, Sydney. In 1791, Vancouver 
discovered King George's Sound, part of Western 
Australia, In 1798, Bass and Flinders sailed 
through the strait now called Bass's Strait, which 
divides Victoria and Tasmania, then called Van 
Diemen's Land, which they first sailed round. 
Flinders subsequently (1801) visited and named 
Spencer's and St. Vincent's Gulfs, and most of 
the bays and islands on the southern coast; muclt 
of the coast of Victoria was also surveyed, for the 
first time, by him. Its principal harbour, Port 
Phillip, the haven of Melbourne, was, it is sald, 
discovered by Murray, ten weeks before Flinders 
arrived in that capacious bay. Subsequent sur- 
veys by King, Wickham, and Stokes, and other 
navigators, fill up our knowledge of the coast 
line. 

Intertor.—After the first settlement of New 
South Wales, every explorer of the interior of the 
country had failed to cross the Blue Mountains, 
down to (1813; but at that period, Wentworth 
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Lawson, and Blaxland succeeded in descending. 
the beautiful Downs of Bathurst, and the Mac- 
quarie and Lachlan Rivers. Oxley, who was 
employed by Government, 1817-18, went over the 
same ground and discovered the Liverpool Plains. 
Hume and Hovell explored the country in a 
direction south-west, from Lake George, in 
Murray County, New South Wales, to the south- 
eastern shore of Port Phillip Hume explored 
the Ovens and the Goulburn Rivers. Cunningham, 
in 1827, examined the country between the Hunter 
River, Moreton Bay, Darling Downs, and Peel 
and Canning Plains; and found a practicable road, 
known as Cunningham's Pass, across the rugged 
inountain chain dividing Moreton Bay and Darling 
Downs. 

In 1826, Sturt explored the Macquarie and por- 
tions of the Darling; im the following year, he 
proceeded from Sydney to explore the Murrum- 
bidgee, and was rewarded, after a week's danger- 
ous. navigation, by the discovery of the junction of 
the Murrumbidgee with a broad noble river, which 
he named the Murray. He descended this river, 
passing the junction of tha Darling, 31° S. lat, 
441° E. long., for 1,000 miles, and reached.the broad. 
Jake of Alexandria, now called Victoria. Between 
1832 and 1836, Mitchell made three expeditions into 
the interior, penetrated to 29° 8. lat., and discovered 
a fine pasture country, watered by the Nammoi, a 
tributary of the Darling; he then explored the 
Darling for 800.miles; and, tracing the Murray to 
its saurce, he discovered Australia Felix, in which 
the flourishing colony of Victoria is now estab- 
lished. 

In 1887-9, the Glenelg District, in Doubtful Bay, 
on. the north-west coast of Australia, was first 
examined by Captain (now Sir George) Grey, and 
the results published in a Journal of Discoveries. 

In 1840, Tyers. added. to our knowledge of the 
hydrography of the country between Port Phillip 
and the River Geelong; 2s did also Dixon, at More- 
ton Bay;, and Strzelecki, in Gipps Land, in the 
same year. 

Onthe south-west coasts, Mr. Eyre (lateGovernor 
Eyre, of Jamaica) proceeded to Lake Torrens, at 
the head of Spencer's Gulf; am immense salt 
lagoon, frem which he travelled westward, explor- 
ing the whole country for 1,200 miles, between 
Vort Lingoln and. King George's Sound, finding it 
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destitute of harbours, badly watered, and unfit for 
pasture or cultivation. Of his party of five, only 
two (himself and a native) survived. 

In 1844, Sturt proceeded into the interior, 
in 29° 40’ 8. lat., and 141° 30’ E. long,, but met with 
a barren land and stony desert; he traversed this 
miserable waste for 400 miles. In 1844, Leichardt 
explored the country (now Queensland) from Mfore- 
ton Bay to Port Essington; he traversed a fine, 
rich district, well watered by numerous rivers, and 
discovered a route from east to north-west. In. 
1848, this ill-fated gentleman headed a party, 
starting from Moreton Bay, Brisbane, with the 


\intention of reaching Swan River; that is, he 


rashly tried to cross the entire continent, from east 
to west, a distance of more than 2,000 miles. 
Nothing certain was heard of him for a long time, 
though repeated attempts were made to follow his 
tract. 


In 1846, Mitchell headed an exploring expedition,. 
and succeeded in discovering the Fitzroy Downa,, 
the Victoria, and several fine spots to the north- 
west of the Darling Downs. Kennedy explored the 
Victoria River for 100 miles, when his pnogress 
was arrested by a total failure of water and vegeta- 
tion; on his return he was killed by the natives. 

In 1860, Mr. Gregory and party started from 
Nickol Bay, in the Dampier Archipelago, in the: 
hope of finding a river by which Central Australia. 
might bedrained. In this they were disappointed; 
but the result of a second expedition into: the 
interior carried them through a fine tract, fit for 
grazing purposes, and partly suitable for agriaul- 
ture. On these north-western shores of Australia 
there are good meadow lands, rivers, a tolerable: 
supply of fish, pearl oysters, bread fruits, melons, 
wild figs, sweet plums, trees of various kinds, and. 
beautiful flowers. 

In December, 1860, an expedition, composed of 
Messrs. Burke, Wills, and King, sanctioned by the. 
Melbourne Government, started frem a depdt im 
lat.28° S., long. 148°E., on Cooper's Creek River, amc, 
proceeding due north, accomplished, for the firat 
time, the journey across Australia. After sighting 
the Gulfof Carpentaria, they returned te the dapat: 
on the 2lst April, 1861, ina very reduced conditian.. 
Unhappily, the person in charge, neglecting; bim 
duty, had just left his post, leaving the ill-fated 
travellers to. wander about in the neighbourhood, 
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till two of them died of sheer starvation. The 
third, King, was found by some natives, recovered 
when just at the last gasp, and safely handed over 
toa party, headed by Mr. W. A. Howitt, which 
had. been sent out in search of. them. This being 
the first successful attempt to. penetrate through 
the Australian continent, the Victoria Parliament 
voted £4,000 for a monument to Barke, the leader; 
£3,000 to the mother of Wills and. an annuity to 
King, the survivor. The continent has been since 
traversed in different directions by Landsborough, 
M‘Kinlay, Stuart, and others. 


On his last trip, Stuart started from Adelaide, 
25th December, 1861, crossed the continent toe 
spot opposite Melviile Island, in. Van Dienren's 
Gulf, near Adelaide River and Cape Hotham, and 
not far trom Leichardt’s track in 1845, Arnhem’s 
Land, on the west side of the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
was found to be excellent country: He returned 
to Adelaide, 17th December, 1862: Contrary to the 
expectations of those who looked out for a great 
salt lake, the country hitherto examined inthe 
intertor is found to be fertile pasture, not hilly; 
but well watered. Stuart brought back forty-eight 
horses out of seventy-one, which he took. om this 
trip-just mentioned, and was never more tham twe 
or three-days without water, at the worst. The 
teact round the Guif of Carpentaris is to be-calied 
Buzke's Land, in remembrance: of the discoverer: 
—BSee the Letters ond Journals of W. J. Wille. ks 
fine stata has been ereetsd at Melbowme to Burke 
aad Wills. 

In March, 1962, Mr. Gregory retarmed' fronrthe 
north-west, with specimens. This new country 
for the present {s added to South Australia. 

Capt. Cadell, of the South Austratfan Exploring 
Expedition, employed in the North Coast of Aus- 
tralfa, reported (December, 1887) the discovery or 
survey of the: mouth of the Roper; # fine: river, 
whictt fulfy comes up fo Letchardt's description, 
bordered by good pastoral land. Tb the north of 
Probable Island, near-Arshem's Bay, a deep bay; 
2 miles: by 16 mites (represented ae dry land by 
Piinders}, has been: disoovered, with three large 
rivers flowing into it—one called the Eagte, 

Am expedition in 1872-3; led by Col. Warburton, 
successfully crossed from the south to the west of 
Australia; going. from Adelaide to Alice Springs, 
in Macdonnell Ranges, on the line of the Telegraph 
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Wire,and thence west; and coming ont north of 
Roebourne, on Nickol Bay, 150 miles from De Grey 
River; a distance of 900 miles, in. three months. 
The country was found ta be poor barren scrub; 
and all their camels but three were lost. Col. 
Warburton received the Geographical Society's 
medal. Still later, 1874, Mr. J. Forrest has tra- 
versed the western side from Champion Bay to 
the Telegraph Wire, 1,400 miles direct, or 2,000 
miles by the route taken. He passed a desert of 
Porcupine grass (spinifex), 600 miles long, on ter- 
ttary limestone; part was pretty good grass 
land. The general result of these two last 
expeditions is, that the west half of Australia 
from the Telegraph Wire is a vast plain, without 
water. Tlie interior of Australia is now nearly 
filled up; the only unexamined corner being on the 
north-west, from Roebuck Bay to Victoria River. 

In North Australia, a Relief party sent out from 
Queensland arrived just in time for Sinclair's 
party, which had been throw ashore near Port 
Essington, They had tried to get round Port 
Darwin, but failed, and came ashore at the corner 
of Coburg Peninsula, with the loss of boats and 
clothing, The Reliéf party proceeded to the olé 
deserted settlement of Victoria, where they found 
Part of a jetty, made in 1839; also a herd of cattle. 
and traces of horses and buffaloes; with a poor 
soil, but well grassed and timbered. 


In: December, 1874, Mr. Giles, with camels and 
horses, crossed the Australian Bight from South 
Australia to West Australia; going past Youldeb, 
Pyteburg, Whitgin, Wynbrig, die., and the edge of 
Lake Torrens, a jourmey of 2,500 miles, The 
country is for the most part serub.and desert. 

TzLEGRAPH.—The Hectic Telegraph, 1,860 miles 
long, unites the four colenies on the west and 
south, from Port Denisen and Brisbane, round to 
Adelaide; and with the Indian and Heme Line’ 
vi Port Darwin, Java,and Simgapore. In: com 
nection with this a cable: has been laid from 
Melbourne, over Bass's Strait, to. Tasnranic., About 
80,000 miles. of Telegraph Lines open. 

Rarwars.—About 5,500 miles opem, 

Gonp.--In 1844, 8fr R. Murchison, the embment 
geologist, foretold the existence of geht im the 
mountaim district of New South Wales, which 
war verified by Mr. Hargraves’ discovery of it in 
February, 1861, near| Bathurst ‘and Wellington ; 
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since which orehas been found. Between 1851-73, 
about 138 millions’ worth have becn raised in 
Victoria, and 31} millions in New South Wales. 
In New Zealand, 26 millions between 1857-72, It 
is found to be mixed with more silver as you go 
farther north. 

Natrves.—The aboriginal inhabitants of Aus- 
tralia are low in the scale of humanity; their 
complexion is a brownish black; the men havehigh 
check bones, thick lips, and are of masculine build; 
the women are slimly built and of diminutive 
stature. Both sexes scarify their bodies, anoint 
themselves with oil, and frequently wear rings or 
‘ornaments in their nose, which they deem a charm 
against evil. They have no settled habitations, 
bat roam in tribes from place to place in quest of 
sustenance, erecting Miamis, or huts, formed of 
fresh plucked boughs of trees and bark, a few feet 
‘nigh, before cach of which is seen the spear of the 
‘owner planted erect in the ground, Many go 
naked, and some are cannibals. Opossums, kan- 
garoos, emus, or other birds, reptiles, maggots, 
deetles, ants, gum grubs, animals that have died a 
natural death, whether cats, dogs, old horses, or 
‘pullocks, are eaten with avidity. Their principal 
weapons are the spear, the waddy or club, the 
oomerang, and, since the arrival of the white 
man, the axe or common chopper and small crow- 
bar. 

‘Anrmars.—There are no dangerons animals in 
Australia; indeed, with the exception of one or 
two varietics of the snake family, every living 
ercature flies from man as from a mortal foe. 
‘The dingo, or wild fox, and the dasyrns, or devil 
(peculiar to Tasmania), and some other creatures, 
are dangerous only to sheep. Most of the ani- 
mals are marsupial, or pouch-bearing, such as the 
kangaroo and opossum. Of kangaroos, the forester 
is the largest, standing 8 fect high, and weighing 
100 to 140Ibs.; the others dwindle down to the 
size of a sheep, a cat, and a mouse. The wombat, 
er opossum, is ring-tailed and bush-tailed. There 
are also the squirrel and native cat; and the 
curious duck-billed platypus, thickly coated with 
dirty brown hair, having the head of a mole, the 
pill of a duck, and webbed feet, the fore feet being 
‘armed with spurs; it is very shy, and leads a 
burrowing life. Mosquitoes are common; mix 
sal volatile in water, or use Calvert's carbolic 
acid, to cure the bites. 
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Sheep, now one of the chief products of Austra- 
lia, were introduced 1797; when the parent stock 
of three rams and five ewes were brought from 
the Cape. In 1872 there were 413 millions of sheep 
in the colonies; and 11 millions’ worth of wool 
was exported. In 1880, there were 75 millions of 
sheep ; wool valued at £18,250,000. An English 
merchant was alive in 1875 to whom the first 
parcel of wool was consigned. 

Birds are very numerous, with a beautiful 
plumage. The emu ie closely allied to the ostrich, 
its plumage richly black; the jay, or laughing 
jackass, the whipbird, the bill-bird, the razor 
grinder, pelican, cormorants, geese, ducks, nankeen 
birds, storks, large white spoon-bills, teal, gorgeous 
coots, with bright blue and vermillion coloured 
plumage, pigeons, turkeys, bustards, weighing 
sixteen or eighteen pounds, native partridges or 
quails, pheasants, snipes as large as woodcocks, 
white pail cranes that chatter like monkeys, 
plovers, several varieties of robins; also those 
gorgeous birds, parrots, paroquets, cockntoos of 
all coloure, the bird of Paradise, vultures, cagles, 
hawks, and owls. 

Fish are numerous in the seas around the 
Australian colonies, and in the fresh water streams 
in the interior of the provinces. In the bays and 
harbours there are whales, seals, turtle, whiting, 
grey and red mullet, the latter from two to three 
pounds, the Jew fish, guard fish, bream, the trum- 
peter, fine in flavour, stingrays, king fish, parrot 
fish, black fish, rock cod, cat fish, oysters, and 
other shell fish in abundance. Of fresh water 
fish, the Murray cod, which is delicate in flavour, 
ranges from fifteen to seventy pounds weight, 
and affords isinglass of the finest quality. Salmon 
spawn (from home) now breed in this stream. 
The perch of the Murray and other rivers re- 
sembles the English perch in size and flavour. 
‘The cray fish arc as large and nearly as good as 
English lobsters. Excellent leeches abound in the 
pack water of the Murray. Many animals have 
been successfully acclimated in Australia, as the 
camel, alpaca, and Angora goat; also the thrush, 
lark, cod, salmon, &c. 

Reptiles—The diamond snake, eight to ten fect 
long; the black snake, common throughout the 
colonies, four to five feet long; several varieties 
of brown snake; the death adder, whose poison 


is very deadly, and) those who are bitten by it can 
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only be preserved by immediate applications of a 
remedial nature. The wound should be sucked 
again and again, and brandy, gin, or other stimu- 
Jants given till the patient is made thoroughly 
drunk; which will most likely bring about a 
beneficial reaction against the poison, and save 
his life. Another remedy is the injection of 
ammonia (spirits of hartshorn)—a discovery due 
to Professor Halford, of Melbourne, to whom a 
testimonial was presented, 1871. N.B.—The 
poisonous snakes are known by having no signs 
of aneck. Lizards arc numerous, but innocuous, 


The indigenous vegetation of the Australian 
eolonies is peculiar. Of Trees, the encalypti and 
acacia are the most common, They are all ever- 
greens. Most of them put forth their blossoms 
in spring, and those which do not throw off their 
teaves periodically throw off their bark instead. 
‘The foliage is scanty, hangs vertically, and is of 
3 deep, sombre, green colour. The timber most 
generally in use is the stringy bark, the gum tree, 
the red cedar, which grows to « gigantic size; 
ron bark; the green and silvery wattles (mimosa), 
the bark is worth about £5 per ton; rose or 
violet wood, used by the natives for spear handles, 
and resembling lancewood; the she or forest oak, 
the monster Buyna, which attains to 300 feet in 
‘height, and 80 feet in girth; the timber known as 
satinwood, rosewood, cypresswood, tulipwood, 
corkwood, logwood, fustic, and the Australian 
tamarind. Of pine there are several varicties, 
chiefly small in size; the box tree; the pepper- 
mint dwarf tree, the wood of which has an 
aromatic smell; the yarrah, or native mahogany ; 
and yamwood, are all peculiar to Western Aus- 
tralia. They grow in extensive forests, attain an 
Aramense size, and are valuable for their strength, 
durability, and beauty. Also the native cherry, 
or cypress, bearing fruit; sarsaparilla and sussa- 
frags, of exccllent quality, in many places. 

Of native Flowers are orchises, geraniums, 
everlasting buttercups, sundews, convolvuluses, 
hyacinths, and daffodils. The purple flower of the 
native indigo, and the yellow blossomsof the native 
yam, are very elogant. Flax, tobacco, and a 
vartety of cabbage are indigenous; the fig grows 
luxuriantly; the guaiva attains to 10 or 12 feet 
in length; olives, mulberry, orange, lime, shad- 
dock, citron, peach, and plum tribes, pomegranates, 
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pear, quinces, raspberries, rhubarb, strawberries, 
the vine, culinary vegetables, and herbs, grow 
successfully in Australia. 

Excellent Wine is now produced, really first- 
class, of fine flavour, rich, vigorous, equal to 
European (Customs Report); Claret at 25s. is 
equal to French at 120s.; showing what care and 
akillcan do. 


Tre Sxasoxs.—The northern part of Queens- 
land is within the tropic of Capricorn (lat. 234°.) 
The following remarks apply to the coustry 
ontaide it, lying southward of the parallel 
of 38 8. lat. which takes in most of the 
available portions of South Australia, the whole 
of Victoria, and more southern and temperate 
districts of New South Wales, including Sydney 
the metropolis. The seasons are the reverse 
of ours. The shortest day is 22nd June; July 
is mid-winter; the longest day is 22nd December ; 
Japnary, mid-summer; the spring and autumn 
are brief; and the transition from one season 
to the other is imperceptible. 


Spring commences in September, and about the 
middle of November summer commences. The 
heat now becomes great, and, by the end of De- 
cember, nearly all the rivers are dried up, and 
vegetation has ceased. The hot winds, which last 
about forty-eight hours at # stretch, prevail tilt 
February. About the middle of March, and early 
in April, genial showers carpet the country with 
bright verdure; early in June winter commences, 
and by the middle of July torrents of rain have 
inundated the country; the cold rainy season 
terminatos by the end of August. With the ex- 
ception of about twenty-five extremely hot days, 
and sixty disagreeable wet or cold days, the 
weather throughout the year is indescribably 
pleasant, the air is balmy and bright, scarcely a 
cloud is visible, and the sun looks down from the 
deep blue sky in unveiled splendour. 

Day and night aro of nearly equal length 
throughout the year; the sun never remains above 
the horizon more than about fourteen and a half, 
‘nor less than ten hours. The ollmate throughoxt 
the Australian provinces is decidedly hot, but is ro- 
freshed by exhilarating breezes from the Pacific; 
the thermometer imBydney and Melbourne, during 
summer, frequently reaches 90° or 100° Fahrenheft 


in the ghade, and in.raro instances 110° or higher. 
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In winter, it seldom ranges below 46° Fahrenheit; 


hoar-frost sometimes occurs; ice, seldom or never. 
On the different coasts, at Melbourne and Ade- 
laide, the sea breezes prevail; in the vicinity of 


Sydney, long, protracted droughts are of occasiona 
occurrence; nevertheless, scarcely a month passes 
without more or less rain falling. Thunderstorms, 
hurricanes, and water-spoute sometimes occur, 
and inundate the country for miles round. 


Mr. J. B. Brown, in his Australia for the Con- 
sumptice Invalid (1865), recommends a voyage 
thither (which !n these days can be done very 
comfortably) as an excellent means of recruiting 
health and strength. For a warm, dry climate, 
he points to the delightful INawarra district of 
New South Wales, verging on the tropics. Itisa 
perfect paradise for the botanist and sportsman. 
‘Autumn and winter are mild and equal at Sydney. 
Victoria has a temperate and dry climate, though 
variable; Gippsland is the best part, South Aus- 
tralia‘ Is dry and beautiful, and good for consump- 
tion; as are the Darling Downs, in Queensland. 
But Tasmania is described as, on the whole, the 
most inviting and healthy part of Australia for a 
resident; having a fine climate all the year, a 
temperate summer and mild winter, snow-capped 
mountains, and warm and sheltered valleys. 
Invalids from India go there on sick leave 


Booxs on AvustRatia—(for New Zealand, see 
that section)—C. Aspinwall—Three Years in Mel- 
bourne. J. B. Brown—Australia for the Oon- 
sumptive Invalid; the Voyage, Climate, and Prospects 
for Residence. J. Davis—Tracks of Mc.Kinlag and 
Party across Australia, Fowler's Southern Lights 
‘and Shadows. R. Flanagan—History of New South 
Wales to the Present Time, and Gold Fields of Aus- 
tralia, A. Foster—South Australia, Heywood's 
Vacation Tour to the Antipodes. Hall's Guide to 
Tasmania. H.W Howitt's History of Discovery in 
Australia, Tasmania, ant New Zealand, Rev. Dr. 
Jobson—Ausiralia: with Notes on Egypt, Ceylon, de, 
‘A. Jackson—Robert O'Hara Burke and the Austra- 


Han Exploring Expedition. Dr. Lang's History of 
“New South Wales; and his Queensland, the Future 
Cotton Field of Great Britain—second edition. 
G.. Lloyd's Thirty-three Years in Tasmania and 
Mrs. Meredith's Bush Friends in Tas- 
manid, Sinnett's South Australia, Sidney's Vic- 


Victoria. 
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toria, Tully's Tasmania, West's Tasmania. FR. 
Therry—Reminiscences of Thirty Years! Residence in 
New South Wales and Victoria. Wentworth’s Sta- 
tistical and Historical Description of New South 
Wales. Westgarth's Colony of Victoria; also his 
Travels of Mc.Kinlay and Party across Australia. 
Wills—A Successful Exploration through the interior 
of Australia, from the letters and journals of W. J. 
Wills; by his Father. Rev. J. E. Wood's History 
of the Discovery and Exploration of Australia, Mrs 
Millett—Australian Parsonage: the Setfler and 
Savage in West Australia (Stamford, 1871). G. 
Baden Powell—New Homes from the Old Country 
Bentley, 1872). Glimpses of Life in Victoria, by a 
Resident (1872). J. D. Hay's Mysie's Pardon —a 
novel, descriptive of Australian Life (Blackwood). 
J. Bonwick's Tasmanian Lily (King). W. H. 
Ranken's Dominion of Australia (Chapman and 
Hall, 1874), J. H. Heaton—Dictionary of Austra- 
lian Dates and Men of the Time. A.R. Wallace 
‘Australia (Stanford). Captain Barry—Ups and 
Downs, or 50 years’ Colonial Experiences in Aus- 
tralia, §c. G. Bentham and F. Mueller—Flore 
Australiensis (Reeve). Silver's Australia, New 
Zealand, and Figt. Dr. Leech’s Pocket Doctor for 
Travellers (Silver). D'Alberti—New Guinea (Lord). 
G. Walch— Victoria in 1880 (at Melbourne). E. P. 
Labilltre—Early History of Melbourne, 2 vols 
(Low). Mrs, Meredith—Our Tasmanian Friends 
and Foes (birds, beasts, &c,) W. Senior—Travel 
and Trout in the Antipodes (Chatto), 


To Inrenpive Emicrants, the price of passage 
by sailing ship, chief cabin, is £45 to £50; second 
class, £25 to £30; third class (steerage), £14 te 
£20; steamers alittle more. These amounts include 
provisions, issued according to a Government 
dietary scale. Children under twelve years, half- 
price and half rations. Infants under twelve 
months, free. First-class or chief cabin pas- 
sengers dine at the captain's table. Government 
officers are appointed by the Board of Trade, 
‘Westminster, and by the Agents-General (as 
below), to look after the interests of emigrants 
and others before they leave port; and from whom 
gratuitous information may be obtained. For 
example, Lieut. Wilson, St. Catherine's Dock, for 
London; and similar officers for Liverpool, Ply- 
mouth, Cardiff, Glasgow, Cork, and Londonderry. 
If the ship does not sail to its time, passengers are 
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entitled to an allowance for expenses. 
puts back, the owners or charterers are bound to 
support the passengers till she be ready again. 


For general information, outfits, &c., see Messrs. 
Silver's The Colonies and india (weekly); BMesers. 
Morgan's European Mail, for Australia and New 
Zealand (monthly); Messrs. Grindlay's Home News 
(weekly); the Australian and New Zealand Gazette 
(weekly); and the New Zealand Examiner and 
Australian Mail, Other works for consultation 
are Gordon and Gotch's Australian Handbook, 
published yearly; Sir J. Vogel's Oficial Hand- 
book of New Zealand, and similar works. Letters of 
credit, and bills made payable at the principal 
towns in the colony, can be obtained from certain 
banks, and of Messrs. Silver's correspondents. In 
some cases a premium is given to the emigrant. 


The following are ImmicRation AcENts in the 
Anstralian Coloniestobeconsulted on arrival there: 
At Sydney, G. F. Wise, Esq. Brisbane, R. Gray, Esq. 
Melbourne, L.A. Moody, Esq. Hobart, R. Solly, Esq. 
Launceston, G. Smith, Esq. Perth, W. Dale, Esq. 
Fremantle, J. B, Stone, Esq. Adelaide, Commis- 
sioner of Crown Lands. Chaplains are appointed 
to visit emigrants on their arrival. 


Information can also he obtained from the 
Special Agents in England appointed by Colonial 
Governments, viz.:—For Mew South Wales, Sir 
Saul Samuel, K.C.M.G., Westminster Chambers, 
Victoria Street. South Australia, Sir A. Blyth, 
K.C.M.G., Victoria Street, Westminster. Queens- 
land, T. Archer, Esq., Westminster Chambers, 
Victoria, R. M. Smith, Esq., Victoria Chambers, 
Westminster. Tasmania, Emigrant Aid Corpora- 
tion, Gracechurch Street. New Zealand, Sir F. D. 
Bell, K.C.M.G., Westminster Chambers. West 
Australia, W. Felgate, Esq., 12, Clement's Lane. 


Free passages for a suitable class of emigrants 
are granted by Queensland and New Zealand. A 
few free passages are granted by South Australia. 
A limited number are assisted by West Australia. 
Bounty tickets are issued by Tasmania. Partial 
help is afforded by New South Wales; but no free 
passages are granted. Victoria does not spend 
money for the purpose. 


If she! 
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First settled in January, 1788, as 4 penal colony} 
and called “Botany Bay,” from the number of 
flowers seen by Cook, in 1770. It formerly 
included Victoria and Queensland, now detached 
from it. The eightieth anniversary of this 
colony, and, in fact, of all the Australian colonies; 
was held at Willis's Room, London, 27th January; 
1868. : 


SYDNEY-—2Zailway and Telegraph Station. 


The port of Sydney, the capital of this thriving 
colony, is entered by a remarkable gapin the sea 
cliffs, which line the coast like a wall, 400 to. 500 
feet high. Passing the bold, rocky headlands, 
known asthe N. and 8. Heads, § mile apart, inside 
is the land-locked, winding Harbour, extending 14 
miles before you, large and deep enough for all thé 
navies of the world to ride in, with many islands, 
inlets, and wooded hills, some marked by Forts 
‘The shores are feathered by woods of gum and 
other trees; on the left hand, you catch a view of 
the lofty Lighthouse, and, as you advance, villas 
and handsome houses appear everywhere. The 
Government House, in the Tudor style, with Fort 
Macquarie below it, commands a fine view of the 
Bay, the town, and the shipping, Sydney Cove, 
Garden Island, and Farm Cove. The Domain 
adjoining (with Westmacott's statue of Sir R. 
Bourke) is a beantiful wooded park, of 138 acres, 
descending at your feet to the Botanic Gardens,. 
which skirt the Bay. Tramways are open. 

George Street, which is the Oxford Street of the 
city, ranning from Dawes’ Point away into the 
country towards Parramatta, is one of the great 
thoroughfares and the centre of retail business; 
with Parramatta Street in continuation of it, it is2$ 
miles long. The houses are constructed of yellow 
freestone; the causeways are broad and tolerably 
well paved; the shops are handsome, with plate- 
glass windows, At Darling Harbour and Sydney 
Cove, and Wooloomooloo Bay, are the docks, 
wharves, and quays. Waterworks, supplied from 
the Sandheads. 

The best part of the town consists of threé or 
four streets ranning parallel with George Street, 
and of others which cross them at right angles, 
Pitt Street, Castlereagh Street, Elizabeth, Philip, 
and Macquarie Streets. Taking one of these cross 
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streets, Market, Park, or Bathurst Street, you 
find yourself in Hyde Park, a spacious square, in 
which stands the handsome Museum, 200 feet 
Jeng. A bronze statue of the Prince Consort, 
Dy Theed, at the entrance of Hyde Park. North- 
ward from this lies the better part of Sydney, 
cotttaining streets of superior houses with their 
ample gardens, the Club House, Banks, Public 
Library, Sydney Infirmary, the Chamber of 
Legislative Council, &. Government, Buildings, 
in Macquarie Road. University and University 
Hail, a fine Gothic pile, in Alfred Park, founded 
1851. Law Courts, 500 feet by 270 feet. 


‘The Town Hall is a fine renaissance pile. Other 
public buildings arc the Mint, in which 97 
million sovereigns were coined in 1856-77. Ex- 
change, St. Andrew's and St. Mary's Cathedrals; 
St. Paul's Church College; $t. Andrew's Presby- 
terian College; St.John's Roman Catholic College. 
University ; Observatory; Sydney Grammar School. 
‘The handsome new Post-office has pillars of native 
granite. A centenary memorial in honour of 
Capt. Cook, who re-discovered New South Wales 
in April, 1770, stands in Hyde Park, Two trees 
planted by the Prince of Wales's sons, Hospital 
for the Insane, Callan Park. The Garden Palace 
is an Industrial Museum. 


The Duke of Edinburgh landed here from 
HMB. Galatea, 2ist January, 1868. At Clontarf, 
12th March, he was shot at by one O'Farrell, and 
wounded in the back. The murderer wastried and 
executed forthwith; and the Alfred Hospital was 
founded (Secretary and Surgeon, Sir A, Roberts). 
Handsome Exhibition Buildings, ia Alfred Park, 
built by the Corporation. Other Parks are Bel- 
more and Moor Parks, and the Botanical Gardens; 
with # National Park of 17,000 acres, 10 miles 
distant. 

Population of Sydffey and its suburbs, nearly 
924,000, It is much the oldest place in Australia, 
and is @ sort of metropolis of all the colonies 
here. Ratable value, £1,500,000 ; income, £250,000, 


Orrictats.—Governor — Right Hon Lord A. 
Loftus, G.C.B., appointed 1879; salary, £7,000. 
President of Legiélative Counctl—Sir J. Hay. 
Speaker of the Assembly—Sir G. Allan, Premier — 
Hon, A. Stuart. Chief Justice—Sir James Martin. 
Head of Naval Dept—Commodore Erskine. 
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‘Bishop aNpD METROPOLITAN.—Most Rev. Br. 
Barry. Bishop of Newcastle, Dr. Pearson; of 
Riverina, Dr, Linton. Roman Cathotte Areh- 
bishop, ——. Presbyterian Church—Modorator, 
Rev. J. Cosh. 


Acent-GENzzaL Ix Lexpoy.—Sir Saul Samuel 
K.C.M.G, 


Unirep States Consvr—C. Kalho, Esq. 


S71gzampoats.—From Sydney to Morpeth, Clarence 
Town, Raymond Terrace, Newcastle, Moreton Bay, 
Parramatta, Brisbane Water, Kiama, Shoalhaven, 
Ulladulla, Morembulla, Clyde River, Port Mac- 
quarie, as well as to the neighbouring colonies 
and New Zealand. P.and 0. Co.'s Steamers (Agent, 
G. Johnston), every other Friday for Suez, Brin- 
disi, Plymouth, and London. Orient Line (Agent, 
G. S. Yuill), monthly, for Suez, Naples, &e. 
Pacific Mail (Agents, Gilchrist and Co.), every 
fourth Thureday for Auckland, Honolulu, and 
San Francisco (25 days), thence to New York, &. 
Steamer to Brisbane, and thence by Queensland 
Hail to Singapore, &c. For other Steam Lines 
see Skeleton Routes 24 and 25, The overland 
distance to England, vid Suez and vid San Fran- 
cisco, are 11,000 and 13,000 miles respectively. 
Steamers via the Cape make the run in 45 days; 
sailing vessel, 68 to 100 days. Tho trip by the 
Hern is cold ana bracing. 

Rartways.—Southern Line—Sydney to Parra- 
matta, Albury, and Hay, 530 miles. Western 
Line—Sydney to Parramatta Junction, Bathurst, 
Orange, and Dubho, 360 miles. Northern Line— 
Newcastle to Maitland, Aberdeen, Murrurundi, 
Tamworth, and Tenterfield, 200 miles. Railway 
open to Albury, for Melbourne, 20 hours. Coaches 
and ommibuses meet all the trains. The common 
roads are good. The Western Line of railway 
crosses the Blue Mountains (frst explored, 1813). 
near Mount Victoria, 3,426 feet high, by a zigzag 
stairs, up Lapstone Hill, laid out by Messrs. 
Whitton and Co. Gauge, 4ft. 8fin. 

Exxcrnic TELEGRaPH (begun 1857) to every 
important station in the colony. About 8520 
miles are open; charge, 1s. for 10 words; 10s. 10d. 
to London. . 

PostacE.—1d. in Sydney ; 2d. up the country. 

Banxs.—English, Scottish, and Australian Char- 
tered(Bank ; Union Bank-of Australia; The City 
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Bank; Oriental Bank Corporation; Commercial 
Banking Company of Sydney; Bank of New 
South Wales; Australian Joint Stock Bank; Bank 
of Australasia; Bank of New Zealand; London 
Chartered Bank of Australia; Mercantile Bank 
of Sydney; Saving’s Bank; Queensland National 
Bank; Federal Bank of Australia. 

Puorocrarus.—W. J. Clarke, 

Newsparzrs.— Sydney Morning Herald, Tele- 
graph, Echo and Evening News, published daily. 
The weekly papers are—Sydney Mail, Town and 
Country Journal, and many more; Australian 
A BO Guide; Ilustrated News, monthly; with 
othera, 

Ciuns.—Australian ; Jockey; Athenszum ; Civil 
Service; Union; Beform; Volunteer; German, 

Horeis.—Royal; Petty's; Exchange; Curran’s. 
About 10s, a day. Boarding Houees, 80s. a week. 

Tuxataxs.—Opera House; Royal; Gaiety. 

Vaucluse, near the city, was the seat of Went- 
worth, President of the Legislative Council, 
whose bust is at the University. Manley Beach, 
a watering place near the North Head. Darling- 
hurst, a pretty suburb. Orchards at Parramatta, 

Abont 350 milesN. E., on the way to Fiji, is Lord 
Howe's Island, a volcanic heap 2,840 feet high at 


Mount Gower. Population, 65, settled here since 
1847. 


THE COLONY OF NEW SOUTH 
WALES, 
Of which Sydney is the capital, is the oldest of 
the five Australian colonies; the most settled; and 
the most varied in soil and climate. It extends 
from 28° to 38° S. Jat., and reaches inland about 500 
miles, to the boundary of South Australia. Area, 
500 mites by 500 miles, or 198} million acres, in 
87 land districts, of which nearly 100 millions of 
crown land are unappropriated. 

Population (1881), 760,000. 

GovERNuENT.—The Governor is assisted by an 
executive council or ministry; while the legis- 
lature ‘consists of a legislative council of twenty- 
eight members, and an assembly of seventy-two 
members, representing about ninety electoral 
districts, and elected by ballot. 

There are 118 counties, and above 100 boroughs 
and municipal towns, besides Sydney; nearly 
every one of which has its newspaper, schools, 
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&e. There are 9,070 day schools in the country, 
public and private. 

PrixcipaL Paces, with their distances from 
Sydney.—Albury, 351 miles, on the River Murray; 
Bathurst, 122 miles, on the River Macquarie; 
Forbes, 204 miles, on the River Lachlan; Goulburn, 
128 miles, on the Southern rail; Grafton, 350 miles, 
on the River Clarence; Maitland, 93 miles, om the 
River Hunter and Northern rail; Morpeth, 96 
miles, on the River Hunter; Newcastle, 70 miles, 
among collicries, on the River Hunter and Northern 
rail; Parramatta, 34 miles, on the Southern rail; 
Port Macquarie, 240 miles, on the River Hastings; 
Woollongong 64 miles, on the sea, There are 
nearly 1,000 Post-offices, 

The above and other principal places are dis- 
tinguished in the following list:— 


Those marked thus * are Railway Stations. 


*Aberdeen Cargo 
Adaminiby Casino 
Adelong Cassilis 
*Albury,on the rail to |*Clarence Town 

Melbourne Condobolin. 
Appin Coolah 
Araluen Cooma 

*Armidale Coonabarabran 
*Ashfield Coonamble 
Avisford Cooranbong 
Ballina Corowa 
Balmain Cowra 
Balranald Cundle Town 
Barraba Currawang 
Bateman’s Bay Dalmorton 
*Bathurst *Deniliquin 
Bega Denman 
Bendemeer *Dubbo 
Berrima Dungog 
*Binalong *Bast Maitland 
Bingera Eden 
*Blayney *Ema 
Bodalla Euston 
Bomballa Fernmount 
Bourke Forbes 
Bowenfells Gladstone 
*Bowna Glebe 
Braidwood Glen Innes 
*Branxton Goodrich 
Brewarrina Gosford 
Bringelly Goulburn, healthy 
Broughton Creek Grafton 
ponders can 
Bungendore ulgong 
Burrowa Gundagai 
*Burwood Gundaroo 
Bushman’s Lead |*Gunnedah, 
Camden *Gunning 
*Campbelltown Hargreaves 
Camperdown "Hartley 
Canonbar I*Hay 
Carcoar *Hexham 
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PrivciPaL PLaces—Continued. 


Those marked thus * are Railway Stations. 


‘Hill End Queanbeyan 
Home Rule Raymond Ter. 
Inverell Redfern 
*Ironbarks Reedy Flat 
Jamberoo |*Richmond 
Kelso Rockle; 
Kempsey Rocky Mouth 
Kiama l*Rydal 
Kiandra(wascut off by | Ryde 
a fall of snow, 1877) | Rylstone 
Lambton St. Leonard's 
‘Lawrence Scone 
Lidsdale \*Singleton 
Lionsville Sofala 
*Lithgow, coalfield Solferino 
Little Hartley Stroud 
~*Liverpool,onthe healthy] Sydney 
Liverpool Ptains ‘Tambaroora 
*Lochinvar \*Tamworth 
Lucknow Tarcutta 
Lunatic Reefs Taree 
Major's Creek Tenterfield 
Manley Terara 
Maryland Tocumwal 
Merimbula Tuena 
Merriwa Tumberumba 
Mittagong, mines Tumut 
Milton Ulladulla 
*Moama Ulmarra 
Molong *Uralla 
Molongio Urana 
Monga Wagga Wagga 
Mooroowoolen. Wailcha Road 
*Morpeth l*Wallerawang 
Moruya j* Wallsend 
*Moss Vale *Waratah 
Mudgee Warialda 
*Murrumburrah « Warren 
*Murrurundi Waterloo 
Narrabri Watson's Bay 
Nattai Wattle Flat 
Nelligen Wee Waa 
Nerrigunéah ‘Wellingrove 
Newcastle Wellington 
*Newtown ‘Wentworth 
Nimitybell West Kempscy 
Nowra j*West Maitland 
Nundle Wilcannia 
Oberon Windeyer 
Obley ls Windsor - 
*Orange Wingham 
Paddington Wiseman's Ferry 
*Parramatta }*Wollombi 
Paterson Wollongong 
*Penrith Wombat 
*Picton, near Gibraltar | Woollahra 
Tunnel Woonona 
Pilliga "Yass 
Port Macquarie, a Young 
healthy spot eZigzag 
Pyrmont 


Cunate, Timer, &.— Generally healthy. 
Mean temperature at Sydney, at a spot 146 feet 
above sea, 61}°; at Bathurst, 2,833 feet above sca, 
55°. The Iawarra district is a delightful country. 
Liverpool Plains, Goulburn, and the Riverina are 
dry and bracing, and good for consumptive patients, 
9 months in the year. Average Rainfall, 41 inches 
on the sea, or east side of the Dividing Range; 
24 inches on the inland side. Here, near Simbour, 
yon may see the Bottle tree, 65 fect high, which 
is tapped for drink. Mount Kosciusko, in the 
Australian Alps, is 7,810 feet high, and is nearly 
always covered with snow. The climate is 
favourable to the growth of the vine, producing 
good colonial wine, said to be equal to Rhenish. 
‘There have been exhibited above three hundred 
specimens of timber from this colony, the red 
cedar being 10 feet diameter. Some of the trees 
are 20 to 60 feet round, and 150 to 200 feet high, 
such as the Butt, the Iron Bark, the Illawarra 
Box, ard other trees, One Eucalyptus or gum 
tree is 400 feet high. Erskine Fall, 130 feet, is 
the Cape Otway District; Govett's and Leap (fall 
of 620 feet) are in the Blue Mountains. 

Lanp System.—The Colony is popularly divided 
into the Settled District, next the coast; the 
Intermediate District, further inland, on the 
slopes of the mountains, now the seat of gold 
fields; and the vast Unsettled District beyond, 
watered by the River Darling and its branches, 
the Lachlan, the Murrumbidgec, &c., called by 
the general name of Riverina, 400 to 900 miles 
from Sydney. The sale and occupation of 
Crown Lands was formerly regulated by the 
Queen's Orders in Council, under which land 
was sold by public auction, at an upset price 
of £1 per acre, and vast tracts were thus 
leased to pastoral tenants; but in 1855, full 
power was conceded to the Sydney Parliament 
to deal with public lands in the best manner 
for the common interest. Under these powers the 
Alienation Acts of 1861 and 1880 were passed. They 
provide for granting crown lands for public pur- 
poses,setting apart sites for townsand villages, with 
a reservation of certain existing rights. There are 
now two distinct systems of sale established in 
New South Wales; one called the Free Selection 
before survey; and the other by Public Auction. 
By Free Selection the settler, aftor choosing for 
himself; can buy’ a, block of not less than 40 acres, 
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nor more than 640 (a square mile), at a fixed 
Price of 20s. per acre, subject to certain oasy con- 
ditions, He cannot buy more under this system, 
which is expressly designed to meet the wants of 
persons of small means, and to check the accumula- 
fion of rich tracts by large capitalists. These, 
however, have an opportunity of purchase to any 
éxtont in blocks of 640 acres, by Public Auction ; 
at an upset price of £1 an acre, In some cases 
emigrants, married couples, and single women 
Teceive half the passage money. 

The Crown Lands Occupation Acts of 1861 and 
1881 provide in a similar manner for a more 
equitable occupation of the pastoral lands in the 
Unsettled Districts. Here, for the most part, the 
Cattle and sheep belonging to the colony are 
pastured. A government bonus of 8d. to éd. 
a Ib. has been offered, to stimulate the growth 
ef cotton, The cross-breeding of sheep, begun by 
Captain Macarthur, in 1797, has greatly enriched 
the colony. The systematic triangulation of the 
country is carried on, 

Propucts.—Besides timber and minerals, it 
yields arrowroot, maize, wheat, tobacco, and 
sugar. Mr. Ledger has introduced the lama 
from Peru, for alpaca wool. Jute fibre is grown 
with success. A free trade tariff was adopted in 
1874... There are 8,000 factories of all sorts. 

Mures.—Gold (first discovered, 1851) and coal, 
tin and copper, are the minerals hitherto exported, 
but specimens of copper, silver, gold, lead, slate, 
marble, opal, &c., were shown at the Paris Exhi- 
bition of 1878. Sixteen copper mines have been 
opened. At Newcastle, coal is shipped from a wharf 
one-third of a mile long, at 10s. to 128. per ton; and 
exported as far as China, India, and Singapore- 
Gold is coined at the Sydney Mint into Australian 
sovereigns, which are now a legal tender in the 
Colonies, in India, Hong Kong, and England. 

Gon Fretps.—In the West are Stony Creek, 
Bathurst, Sofala, Tam)aroora, Hargraves, Winde- 
yer, Mudgee, Orange, and Forbes. In the South— 
Braidwood, Adelong, Goulburn, Kiandra, Burran- 
gong, Tumberumba, Yass, Gundagai, Cooma, 
Temora, and Wilcania. In the North—Rocky 
River, Timbarra, Nundle, Tamworth, and Grafton. 

Sraristrcs.—In 1881, the population was 781,300; 
Fevenue, £6,714,800 (£5,750,000 in 1877); debt, 
£17,000,000, or £21 14s. per head. About 1,000 
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miles of Rail were opened (4 feet 8} inch gauge); 
and 8,815 miles of telegraph. Acres under crop, 
717,000; of which wheat and maize were one-third 
and vineyards 4,030. Stock of horses, 896,000; 
cattle, 2,608,000; sheep, 33} millions. Shipping 
in and out 4,860, of 2,228,000 tons. Exports and 
imports, £83,500,000; among the former were 
wool (worth £7,250,000), stock, tallow, and coal. 
Schools, 2,070, with nearly 200,000 children; in 
1877, 1,117 schools, with 117,250 children. ‘There 
were 39,160 occupiers of land (not pasture) who 
held 26 million acres. 


VICTORIA. 


Formerly Port Phillip and Australia Felix, set- 
tled 1834-5; and made a separate colony, 1851. 


MELBOURNE- Railway ¢ Telegraph Station, 


‘The capital, is built on undulating ground, at 
the head of the fine harbour, or Bay, of Port 
Phillip (so named after the first Governor of Syd- 
ney), inside Philip Heads, and extends for 2 miles 
along the Yarra-Yarra River. Its Port is at 
Sandridge, opposite Williamstown, near Falls and 
Rodney Bridges, on Hobson's Bay, to which the 
mails come, on the west side of Port Phillip 
Custom House, at Queen's Wharf. 

Population (1881) of town and suburbs, about 
320,000. It is about 600 miles from Sydney, 540 miles 
from Adelaide, 420 miles from Hobart, 1,200 miles 
from Brisbane, 1,690 from Perth, 11,810 miles from 
England. 

Albert cabs (baggeys) and omnibuses in use. 
The town stands on a flat in a fine clear air. Its 
streets are wide and regular, the houses being 
of brick, wood, and blue lava and brown stone; 
and, remembering how recently it was founded, 
one is astonished at the number and massiveness 
of the-wharfs, stores, offices, and private dwellings: 
Government House, finely placed, with a tower 
145 high; Government Offices, Parliament House; 
the Mint, Register Office, and Prince's Bridge, 
150 feet wide, built of stone, over the Yarra-Yarra, 
are all highly creditable to the young capital. 
The Law Courts, Court-house, and Gaol are 
substantial stone edifices, commanding a fine 
marine view. The Banks are good buildings; 
and the hospitals, barracks, and other edifices are 


extensive and substantial, built chiefly of 
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dslonial granite or frecstone. The Mint, opened 
1872, coins about a million # year. The banks of 
the Yarra are crowded with villas, and also with 
hide-making and other works. 


All the streets cross at right angles, leaving 
many open spaces; some of the principal being 
Flinders, Collins, Bourke, Lonsdale Streets; inter- 
sected by Spencer, Willam King, Elizabeth, Queen, 
Swanston, and others; in the neighbourhood of 
Carlton Gardens, Royal Park, Victoria and 
‘Wellington Parades, Yarra Park and the Cricket 
Ground. Collins Street, paved with asphalte and 
planted with trees, is lined on both sides with 
excellent warehouses, banks, offices, the Exchange, 
and shops. Inthe middle of it stands the Barke and 
‘Wills Monument, erected 1865, by a vote of £4,000 
from the Victoria Parliament, in honour of the 
two discoverers. It is of bronze, by C. Summers, 
‘colonial artist; and ts one of the largest works 
of this kind ever east. ‘The leading thorough- 
fares are fall of bustle; and crowded with huge 
rough drays, laden with produce, and drawn by 
four, six, or eight bullocks; together with carts, 
mail, and other conveyances, tandems, gigs, and 
riders om half wild horses. 


The Churches of St. James and St. Peter are 
plain structures, St. Paul's Gothic Cathedral is 
in progress, Presbyterian Church is gothic, with 
a stoeple of 211 feet, and College annexed ; Inde- 
pendent is Saracenic; Wesleyan, in Lonsdale 
Street; Baptist, in Collins Street; Roman Catholic 
Cathedral of St. Patrick and St. Augustine. 
Neither churches nor chapels have attached burial 
grounds; the dead are all interred m the Ceme 
tery. 

The city is the seat of a Corporation with a 
Town Hall; and of a University on a liberal and 
tolerant footing, founded 1855, on 40 acres. No 
religious tests of any kind are exacted; its library, 
museum, and grounds, in Carlton Gardens, are 
open to the public. In 1876, Sir 8. Wilson, of 
Ercildoun, an old resident, gave it £30,000, in 
token of his regard, and Wilson Hall has been built. 
Here also are Ormond College (Presbyterian) and 
‘Trinity (Church). 


A handsome and costly Public Free Library 
and-Museum of Art was opened in 156, It has 
above 100,000 vols. om its shelves, aud B. Long’s 
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pieture of “Queen Esther.” Extensive Botanical 
Gardons, where the langhing jackass (ajay) is seen, 
and az Observatory on the South Yarra, which 
contains a first-rate telescope of great power. 

Immense Waterworks have been constructed by 
damming wp the Yean Yean, by which the city 
is supplied with abundanee of water, at high prea- 
sure. This reservoir yields an income of £70,000 
a year. 

It possesses, also, the Prince of Wales's Opera 
House and the Theatre Royal; St. George's 
and Victoria Hall; Athenzam Library and Hall; 
three Public Markets for fish, &c.; Zoological, 
Hortieultaral, and other Gardens; Blind, Orphan, 
and Deaf and Dumb Asylums; the Melbourne 
and Prince Alfred Hospitals; and Immigrants’ 
Home (Prince's Bridge); Sailors’ Home; Mechanics 
Institute, at Emerald Hill, 202 feet long. 

New Year's Day of 1962 was signalised by a 
cricket match between the All-England Eleven, 
invited over for the express purpose, and the 
Colonial players, It lasted till the 4th, the Eleven 
winning every game but the fourth, which was 
drawn, In 1878 the Australian Eleven went to 
England and beat the Marylebone and all the best 
clubs, winning 18 games out of 35, the drawn 
games being in their favour.—See “Cricket” in 
J. H. Heaton’s Dictionary, for latest matches, 

The great drawback here is the Hot Wind, 
which comes with the morning mist and sends 
the mercury up to 130° and 140° at noon, withering 
everything. In the evening the Dust Storm, er 
“Southerly Buster," brings a change; and the 
southerly wind, driving before it a cloud ef dust 
called a “brickfielder,” throws the temperatere 
down suddenly to 60° or 60°. Villas are springing 
up all romd the city, xt Collingwood, Carlton, 
Fitzroy, Fleming, and Riehmond. St. Kilda and 
Brighton are flourishing bathing places. Hothant 
has a Town Hall; Heidelberg, pretty dairy farms; 
Cheltenham, market gardens. Large ferns are 
seen. 

On the 28rd November, 1867, the Duke of 
Edinburgh arrived in H.M.S. Galatea, and was 
received with extraordinary rejoicings as the 
representative of his mother, the Queen. He lait 
the foundation stene of the new Town Hail; 
and held a levee at thenewand handsome Exhibsiion 
Building, on 25th November, 1867. 
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Barxs.—Bank of Victoria; Bank of Australasia 
(good Doric); Union Bank of Austrakia (geod); 
Colonial Bank of Australasia; Bank of New South 
Wales; London Chartered Bank of Australia; 
English, Scottish, and Australian Chartered Bank; 
Oriental Bank Corporation; National Bank of 
Australasia; Commercial Bank of Australia; 
Land Mortgage Bank; Melbourne Savings Bank; 
Federal Bank of Australia; Bank of New Zealand; 
City of Melbourne Bank; Provincial and Suburban 
Bank; Australian Deposit Bank; Australian and 
European Bank. a] 

CaPraIn-GeseRaL aNd GOVERNOR-Im-CHIEF.— 
His Excellency Marquis of Normanby, G.C.M.G. 
Salary, £10,000. 

Navat Commanpant.—Commander Mandeville. 

Muitary.—Colonel Hulton. 


PRESIDENT oF rue LxqisLative CoonciL 
(42 members for six provinces).—Sir W. Mitchell. 
Speaker of the Legislative Assembly (185), Hon. P- 
Lalor. Prewizs, Hon, J. Service. 

Cuter Jstice.—Sir W. F. Stawell. 


Bisuop, Right Rev. Dr. Moorhouse. Roman 
Catholic Bishop, Most Rev. Dr. Goold. About 740 
clergy and ministers, of all denominations, with 
3,310 places of worship; 1,710 State schools, and 
650 private schools, 


Guiwe Boox.—G. Walch's Victoria in 1880. 


Rattwars.—Termini in Spencer and Flinders 
street ange, 5} feet. Northern—Melbommne to 
Castlemaine, Sandhurst, and Inglewood, and exten- 
sion to Echnea, on the Murray River, in connection 
with Deniliquin; 156 miles, or 310 miles with 
branches, Eastern—To Waterloo and Sale (Gipps- 
land), 180 miles. Western—Melbourne to Geelong 
and Ballaarat, 100 miles; besides extensions to 
Creswick, Avoca, Ararat, Stawell, Hamilton, 
Portland, &c., 220 miles, The above lines pass all 
the chief diggings and towns—as Mount Alexander, 
Bendigo, &¢. North-East Line, or Melbourne to 
‘Wodonga and Albury (towards Sydney), 190 miles, 
besides branches 220 miles. Melbourne to Geelong 
Junction and Golac. Melbourne to Essendon (Subur- 
ban line), 5 miles. Melbourne to St. Kilda and 
Brighton (Port line) 7 miles. Melbourne to Sand- 
ridge, Chapel Street, Hawthorne, and Brighton 
(Suburban line). 
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TrLEGkary.—Wires to all parts, 3'300 miles 
long, with 300. stations. Messages direct to 
England. Messrs. Coox & Son's Office, New 
Exchange, 


Omnrevses, Coaches, &c., meet all the trains on 
arrival at the stations. 

Horers.—Scott’s; Menzies; Port Phillip; White 
Hart; Albion; Criterion; Rigby; Tankard. About 
10s. to 15s, a day at the best. Boarding Houses, 
25s, to 50s, a week. 


Newsrarers—The Argus, Age, Daily Telegraph, 
Herald, World, Lorgnette, daily; besides Punch 
and above 20 others, weekly or otherwise; in- 
cluding the felbourne Review and Victoria Review. 

Cruss.—Athenzum; Melbourne; Australian; 
Victoria; Yorick. 

SreamBpoats from Melbourne.--To Adelaide, 
Belfast, Portland, Geelong, King George's Sound, 
Brisbane (Queensland), Hobart, Launceston, 
New Zealand, Port Albert (Gippsland), Sydney, 
and Warnambool. The P. and O. mail steamer 
(Agent, G. Withers) every other week. On the 
Homeward trip it stops here 4 days. New Zealand 
steamers connect with the P. and O. Company. 
Their steamer, Siam, in November, 1877, reached 
in 87§ days from England; shorter by 8 days than 
any former one. Orient Line (Agents, Gibbs, 
Bright, and Co.), every fortnight. Messageries 
New Caledonia Line (Agent, M. Conil), monthly. 
Other lines are Flint’s Colonial, Devitt and 
Moore's, Anglo-Australian, Houlder's, Money- 
Wigram’s, &e.—See Skeleton Routes,and the Advts. 
in Bradshaw's Guides, In the port lies HMS. 
Nelson, a training ship, granted by the Admiralty, 
for the use of the mercantile community at this 
thriving place, with two other men-of-war, under 
the Captain Commanding. 

Untrep States Coxsur-Gen.—O. Spencer, Eag; 

ProrocraPns.—Cane, Bourke Street 


THE COLONY OF VICTORIA, 


Of which Melbourne is the capital, was taken out 
of New South Wales in 1851, and forms the south- 
east corner of Australia. It is divided from New 
South Wales by the Murray River, and from South 
Australia by the meridian of 141° E. long, beyend 
the River Glenelg ; is about 500 miles long, and 180 
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wide on the average, and contains: 87,000 square 
miles, or 55$ million acres, or about as much 
‘as Great Britain; divided into thirty-seven 
counties and four districte—Gippsland, Murray, 
Wimmera, and Loddon; or 117 shires with nearly 
60 towns. Its chief harbours are Melbourne and 
Geelong, in the Bay of Port Phillip, inside the 
Heads. Bass's Strait, about 150 miles wide, divides 
it from Tasmania. Cape Otway is 60 miles from 
Melbourne. 


PopuLaTion (1881), 920,000. In 1836 it was 
only 177; in 1841, 32,000; 1851, 77,000. In 1860-61 
At rose to 550,000; in 1865 {t was 627,000, one-half 
‘of whom were in the goldfields, the sudden dic- 
‘covery of ore having attracted emigrants from all 
‘parts. About 200,000 are Chinamen, who form a 
colony of their own here. 


‘The government is vested in the Governor and 
two Houses, viz., a Council, or Upper House, of 
thirty members, for six provinces; and an As- 
sembly, or Lower House, of eighty-six members, 
representing the counties into which the colony is 
divided, and elected by ballot and manhood suf- 
frage. Sir J. O'Shannassy, who was several 
times Premier, received a complimentary testi- 
monial at Willis's Rooms, London, in 1867, in 
recognition of his great services to the colony. 


Pemcrpa, Towns.—Ararat, Avoca, Ballaarat 
{population nearly 88,000); Beechworth, or Ovens, 
Belfast, Castlemaine (Mount Alexander), Cres- 
-wick, Geelong (population 21,000), -Heathcote, 
Inglewood, Kyneton, Maryborough, Portland, 
Sandhurst (nearly 30,000), Warnambool (noted for 
« potatoes), and Williamstown.—See Whitworth's 
Gazetteer of Melbourne, and Gorton and Gotch's 
* Australian Handbook for particulars. Ballaarat and 
Geelong have each seven Banks, At the former 
tare extensive iron works, from which the first 
locomotive engine made in Australia was turned 
out, 1878. Various local manufactures are grow- 
ing up—as meat-preserving, cloth, paper, beer. 
wino, cigars, dyes, glass, starch, soap, olives at 
Ballaarat, implements, &c.; several being stimu. 
“lated by the government bonus system. Grose 
River has a fine precipitous gorge. 


‘These and other principal places are dis- 
tinguished in the following list :— : 
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Those marked thus * 


Alexandra 
Allansford 
Amherst 

*Ararat 

*Ascot 

*Avenel 

*Avoca 
Bacchus Marsh 
Bairnsdale 
Ballan 

*Ballaarat, sounded 

Ballaw'rat 

*Barnawartha 
Barry's Reef 
Bass 

“Beaufort 


Beeac 
*Beechworth 
Belfast 
*Benalla 
Berlin 
“Berwick 
Birregurra 
*Branxholme 
Bright 
*Brighton Beach 
Brighton South 
*Broadford 
*Broadmeadows 
Brunswick, potteries 
Buckland 
Bullarook 
*Bungaree 
*Buninyong 
Byaduk 
Campbell's Creek 
Camperdown, near Fort 
Fyans 
Caramut 
*Carisbrook 
Carlton 
*Casterton 
Castlemaine 
*Cheltenham 
*Chewton 
*Chiltern 
*Clunes 
Coburg 
*Colac 
Coleraine 
Collingwood 
Collingwood, North 


Corop 
Cowes, bathing place 
Cranbourne 
Cressy 
*Creswick 
*Dandenong, near the 
‘Dandenong Range 
*Daylesford 
Digby 
Donnelly’ s Creek 
Dromana, watering 


place 


are Railway Stations. 
“Drysdale 
*Dunkeld 
*Dunolly 
*Eaglehawk 
*East Brighton 
*Echuca 
Eddington 
Edenhope 
*Elaine 
|*El Dorado 
Eltham 
}*Emerald Hill 
Bem 
itzroy 
Fitzroy, North 
*Flemington, racecourse 
'* Footscray 
Fryers Town 
Gaffney'’s Creek 
sGeelong 
Gisborne 
Gobur 
Grant 


Graytown 
Griffith's Point 
"Guildford 


Happy Valley 
Harrow 
Hastings 
|*Hawthorn 
Hawthorn, Lower 
Heathcote 
Heidelberg 
Hexham 
*Heywood 
*Horsham 
Hotham 
i*Inglewood 
Inverleigh 
Jamieson 
Jasper Road 
*Kangaroo Flat 
*Keilor 
Kerang 

Kew 
"Kilmore 
Kingower 
Kingston 
Koroit 
*Kyneton 
*Lancefield 
Landsborough 
Learmonth 
"Leigh Road 
*Lillydale 
Listens 
I*Longwood 
Macarthur 
Maffra 
Majorca 
Maldon 


Malmesbury 
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Pancreat Praces—Continued. 


Those marked thus * are Railway Stations. 


Mansfield *Sandridge 
“Maryborough Scarsdale 
“Melbourne Sebastopol (Ballaarat) 
Melton, Seymour 
*Meredith Shelford 
: Merino Skipton 
: Mitta Mitta Smeaton 
Moonambel Smythesdale 
*Moonee Ponds Snake Valley 
Mooroopna Sorrento, watering place 
Morang (Yan Yean) —_|*South Brighton 
Mornington, fishing _‘|*South Yarra 
Morrison's *Stawell 
Mortlake *Steiglitz 
Mount Blackwood Stockyard Creek 
Mount Egerton Stratford 
Moyston Streatham 
*Marchison Stuartmill 
Myrniong I*Sunbury, tear Ruperts 
*Nagambie wood, Sir W. Clarke, Bt. 
Newbridge Swan Hill 
*Newstead Talbot 
“Oakleigh, sport l*Taradale 
Omeo Tarnagulla 
Penshurst Terang 
Piggoreet “Toorak 
Port Albert ‘Traralgon 
Portarlington, ba hing |*Trentham 
place Ullina 
*Portland Vaughan 
*Prabran *Wahgunyah 
*Queenscliff, watering | Walhalla 
place *Wallan Wallan 
Redbank *Wangaratta 
*Richmond Warrnambool 
*Richmond, North Wedderburn 
Richmond, South Whroo 
*Riddell's Creek Wickliffe 
_,Rokewood "Williamstown, docks 
‘*Romsey l* Winchelsea 
*Rosedale I* Wodonga 
Rushworth "Woodend 
*Rutherglen Wood's Point 
“St. Arnand Yackandandah 
*St, Kilda Yea 
*Sale Yean Yean, waterworks 
*Sandhurst 


Post-orricxs in the colony, about 1,160. In the 
chief towns (as above given) are Money Order 
Offices, communicating with Post-offices at home ; 
while Orders can be obtained at home for places 
in the colony: charge, 1s, for any sum under £2; 
2s. from £2 to £5; 88, from £5 to £7; and 4s. from 
£7 to £10. 


Newsrarers AND Macazings.— About 150 
periodical publications are issued in the colony, 
saany of which are published in Melbourne, 
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Roaps.—There are nearly 35,000 miles of road. 
In 1862 there were 600 miles of macadamised high 
road, and the annual expenditure was half a 
million. 


Surrace.—The Australian Alps, on the east 
coast, are the principal mountains, the Warragong 
deing 6,560 feet high. Near this, is one of the highest 
peaks in Australia, Mount Hotham,7, 500feet above 
the sea. In these rises the Murray, which, after 
flowing along the north boundary, falls into the 
sea In the Colony of South Australia. This fine 
stream is navigable for upwards of 1,800 miles. 
Most of the inland rivers, as the Loddon, &c., are 
branches of the Murray. The Yarra Yarra, Glenelg, 
&c., fall into the sea, The bed of a dried-up river 
is called a “creek” in Australia. Near Geelong 
is the great salt lake of Korangamyte, 80 miles 
round. 

Cu1mate.—The coldest weather is about the end 
of July, but never below freezing point; summer 
(January and February) cool, except when the hot 
wind blows, which raises the temperature to 100° 
and110° for four or fivedays. Invalidsshould then 
goto Tasmania, Theclear sky and pure air produce 
a buoyant effect on the spirits. Delicate flowers 
grow in the open air. Chief productions are wool, 
wheat, barley, oats, wine, cotton, flax, silk, arrow- 
root, tobacco, timber, excellent fruit of all kinds; 
horses, cattle, sheep; iron, tin, copper, coal, and 
gold. Wine on the Goulburn River. 


Good shooting in Gippsland, with native tur- 
keys, or allegalla. Salmon ova have been success- 
fully imported for breeding from England. Rabbits 
are a nuisance; they. are killed for their skins. 


The coal beds in Gippsland, &c.. are from 2 
to 8 fect thick. Pearl fisheries in Bass's Straits: 
where they get the fat mutton-bird, like a thrush. 


Gold, one of tho most valuable productions of 
Victoria, was discovered 1851: since which the 
average produce per annum is valued at 8} mil- 
lions sterling. The total quantity of ten preceding 
years was represented, at the Exhibition of 1862, 
by the contents of a gilt pyramid, 44 fect 94 inches 
high, on a base 10 feet by 10; equal to 1,4924 cubic 
feet, or 801 tons of solid gold. One-third of the 
Victoria rocks is gold-bearing. The area covered 
by the mines in work is 1,760 square miles, with a 
population ~of 230,000, one-third boing miners. 
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The Gold Office is at the Custom House, Mel- 
bourne, where escorts may be obtained. Total 
value of plant and machinery, including 800 steam 
engines, about £1,500,000. The Gold Fields are 
at Ballaarat, Sandhurst, Beechworth (Overs), 
Maryborongh, Castlemaine, and Ararat. Ballaarat, 
which, in 1851, consisted of a shepherd's hut, is 
now a large and growing town. Here the finest 
nugget on record, the “Welcome Nugget,” was 
found, 1858, weighing 184lbs; it sold for £10,500. 
The yield of gold is steady, but there are fewer 
diggers now than in 1880, as above given. 

By the new Land Act of 1862, which repeals all 
former laws and regulations, the rights of the 
squatters are abridged; and the unstocked land is 
divided into runs of convenient size. Under this 
Act, prime arable land, instead of being sold in 
large estates, is divided into Agricultural Areas, 
of 20,000 to 80,000 acres, situated near the gold- 


fiel ils tres of | 
ds, railways, large towns, ports, and centres of | this the North Territory, traversed by Burke's and 


population. About 4 million acres at any time is 
proclaimed open for this purpose, and this quantity 
will be képt up by making fresh surveys. Cheap 
maps of these Areas are eold everywhere. The 
holdings range from 40 to 640 acres, and the out- 
side price is not to exceed £1 an acre. The regu- 
lations are so liberal and casy, that no resident, of 
however limited means, need be without a home- 
stead. From the proceeds of the land thus sold, 
free passages are granted, from the United King- 
dom, to single women and married labourers, 
under rules to be obtained from the Emigration 
Agent, Victoria Chambers, Westminster, or at the 
large ports. Most of the emigrants ta this colony, 
however, are for the present unassisted. Steerage 
passage, £15. 


Sramistics.—In 1865, the Immigrants from 
Great Britain were 11,000. In 1880, there were 
67,000. Imports were valued at £16,750,000; ex- 
ports, £16,750,000, chiefly gold (£4,750,000), wool 
(£500,000), tallow, hides and preserved provisions. 
Revenue 5 millions; expenditure, 5$ millions. 
Public debt, 22$ millions. About 24 million tons 
of shipping passed in and out the ports. About 
18 millien acres are occupied, at an average of 365 
eres per holding. Under cultivation, 1,822,000 
acres, Wheat grown on 977,000 acres. About 
4,920 acres of vineyards at Sandhurst, Echuca, St. 
Hubert's, &c., produce wine and a little brandy. 
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Stock of horses, 276,000; cattle, 1,286,000; sheep, 
10,400,000; pigs, 202,000. In the great drought of 
1865, sheep died by tens of thousands; bat they 
soon make up their numbers again. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


‘A colony established 1836; about 11,400 miles 
from England, 35 to 45 days’ steam, and 75 days’ 
sail, situate on the southern coast af the continent 
of Austrelia, Captain Hindmarsh, B.N., tho first 
Governor, arrived 1836. The boundary on the 
south is the Southern Ocean, with a coast line of 
about 1,600 miles; on the west, Nuyt's Land, 128° 
E. long.; and on the east, the new province of 
Victoria, at 141°E. long. The boundary on the 
north side was an imaginary line on the parallel of 
26° 8. Iat.; which made an area in all of 388,000 
square miles, or 245,000,000 acres, being more than 
double the dimenstons of the British Isles. To 


Gregory's parties, in 1861-2, extending right 
through the continent to Carpentaria, has been 
added, which brings up the area to 905,425 square 
miles. But by far the greater part of this vast 
track is very imperfectly known, and many years 
must elapse before the multifarious resources of 
the colony ean be fully developed. 

The coast line of South Australia is indented by 
two inlets, on the sides of York Peninsula, viz., 
Spencer and St. Vincent Gulfs; on the latter of 
which stands the capital, not far from the mouth 
of the Murray River. Landing takes place at 
Glenelg, in steam launch through the eurf; there 
is at present no harbour or breakwater. 


ADELAIDE —Railway and Telegrapk Station, 
‘The capital, comprises two towns, near the Mount 
Loftus range, on a flat, connected by four bridges 
(two of iron), and divided by a public Park, about 

a mile in width, through which the River Torrens 
flows. These towns, situated on the Adelaide 
Plains, about the middle of Adclaide county, are 
collectively named the city of Adelaide. The town 
on the south of the river isthe commercial division 
and the seat of government, 8 miles from the sea. 
North Adelaide is laid out on a gently rising hill, 
well placed in regard to aspect and drainage, and 
consists principally of the private restdences of 
the wealthy; it, comprises 342 acres, besides one 
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square and above 30 streets. The city on the 
south of the Torrens contains 700 acres, five large 
‘quares, and thirty leading streets. Houses of 
brown stone; it is pretty well paved, and is sup- 
plied with good water works. ‘Park st the Botani- 
cal Gardens, rich in specimens. Port Adelaide ts 
Smiles N.W.; Glenelg, 6miles8.W. Climate dry 
for 8 months; hot weather Decemberto February, 
up to 110$and 115°. Mount Lofty (the Governor's 
country house), and Mount Barker, 8 to 12 miles 
distant, are pleasant retreats’ Some rain in winter, 
which is like an English summer, A lake made 
by the Torrens Dam fs a useful work, 


Population, 82,000, or 60,000 with the suburbs. 
Cabs, Waggonettes, and Omnibuses run, with tram- 
cars, Telegraph, to United Kingdom, £9 6s. fer 
20 werds. 


Govennoz axp ComMANDER-1N - CHrer.—His 
Exeeltency Sir W. W. Robinson, K.C.M.G., C. 
assisted by an Executfve Council of six members. 
Chief Secretary and Premier, Hon. J. Bray. 
President of Legislative Council (twenty-four 
members), Hon. Bir H. Ayers; Speaker of Assem- 
bly (forty-six members), Hon. R. Ross. 

AGent-GeneRaL.—Sir A. Blyth, K.C.M.G. 

Carer Justice.—Hon. 8. J. Way. 

Brswor.—Right Rev. Dr. Kennion. 
Catholic Bishop, Right Rev. Dr. Reynolds. 

Government House stands in an enclosure of 
about 10 acres. It was occupied by the Duke of 
Edinburgh at his visit in 1867. From here, on 
November 11th, he started for a Kangaroo hunt 
at Lakes Albert and Alexandrina, handling the 
ribbons in good style. Among other public struc- 

- tures are the Government Offices, built of stone; 
Houses of Legislature, in progress; Courts of 
Law; new Town Hall, with a tower, one of the 
best buildings here, opened 1866, on which occa- 
sion the Speaker of the Assembly said he had 
surveyed the street on which it stood. South 
Australian Institute, with 24,000 volumes of books; 
Free Library in progress; handsome Post and 
Telegraph Office, in the Italian style, with a tower 
of 158 feet. Trinity Church: St. John’s; Roman 
Catholic Church, with its public schools; Con- 
gregational and Wosleyan Chapels, St. Andrew's 
Scotch Church, Free Church of Scotland, and the 
Jews’ Synagogue. University (Gothic); and st. 
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Peter's and the Alfred Colleges; School; good 
Theatre, Auction Mart, Police Court and Gaol, 
large Hospital and gardens; with asylums and 
other institutions. The Commercial Exchange 
is in King William Street, leading to Victoria 
Square. Christ Church, a handsome structure, 
in North Adelatde, on the summit of the hill. Few 
of the churches or chapels are furnished with 
clocks, and not one in the province has an organ 
or peal of bells. St. Peter's new Cathedral was 
opened in 1877. Large Steamer Docks are in 
Progress. 

Most of the shops and stores are substantial 
and ornamental. Hindley Street, Rundle Street, 
and the more northern portion of King William 
Street, are the leading thoroughfares, and lined 
with warehouses and shops. Cattle Market ont- 
side the city; with a city slaughter-house, on 
the south bank of the river. The public Ceme- 
tery is outside the town. 

Steamers—Local, to Beachport, Edtthburg, 
Melbourne, Macdonnell Bay, Port Pirie, Port 
Augusta, Port Lincoln, Rivoli Bay, Wallaroo, &c. 
England—P, & 0. Company's Steamer (Agents, 
Smith, Elder, & Co.) every two weeks, at Glenelg, 
88 to 85 days by Canal. Orient Line, every two 
weeks. 

Port Adelaide, from whence the bulk of the 
colonial exports is shipped, is the chief Port of 
the province, 8 miles N.W. of the capital, on the 
eastern bank of the creek of the same name; a safe 
harbour in Vincent Gulf, sheltered from all winds. 
Population 3,100, mostly connected with shipping. 
Here are public wharfs, a patent slip, custom 
house, a substantial church, a theatre, and some 
well-built private houses, &. Glenelg (popu- 
lation, 2,725) and Brighton are two Picturesque 
marine villages, to which the inhabitants of 
Adelaide resort, Hotels, houses, and stores; two 
rails to Adelaide. 

At the entrance of Vincent Gulf is Kangaroo 
Island ; and on the east of it is Lake Alexandrina, 
orthe mouth of the Murray, from which that river 
is navigable for 1,500 miles up to Albury. 

Newsrarer$.—South Australian Register, South 
Australian Advertiser, Evening Journal, and Express, 
daily; others, weekly and monthly. A Press 
Boat is employed to collect the first news from 
the passing mail. steamers, 
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Ramware (Gauge, 54 feet)—From Adelaide to 
Port Adelaide 8} miles, and to Glenelg (two 
lines) about 14 miles, Lines from Kingston 
to Narracoorte, Tatiara, and Border Town, and 
from Rivoli Bay to Mount Gambier—both near 
the Victoria frontier. A long line of 410 miles, 
called thé North, Great Northern, and Gums Line, 
from Adelaide to Gawler, Roseworthy, Hamley 
Bridge, Burra, Petersburg, Quorn, Beltana, to 
Farina and Government Gums; with branches to 
Morgan (on the Murray), Blyth, Wallaroo, Pert 
Pirie, Port Augusta, &c. Total, about 960 miles. 


Traxufrom Victor Harbour to Strathalbyn (to- 
wards Nairn and Adelaide); to Hindmarsh, &c. 


The Overland Journey to Melbourne by coach, 
steamer, and rail is about 580 miles, in 64 hours. 

There are 4,500 miles of telegraph, with 175 
stations to the principal places and the neigh- 
pouring colonies. A telegraph wire is open to 
Eucla, connecting with Albany and Perth, West 
‘Australia, 1,770 miles long—Sce below for the 
Overland Telegraph. 


Puoroararus at the Fine Art Gallery.—J. 
Williamson's Adelaide Almanack. 


Basxs.—Bank of Australasia; Union Bank of 
Bank of Sonth Australia (a good 
building); English, Scottish, and Australian 
Chartered Bank; National Bank of Australasia; 
Bank of Adelaide; Savings Bank ; Commercial 
Bank; Bank of New South Wales; Town and 
County Bank. 

‘Within 100 miles of this port {s the famous 
Burra Burra copper mine. Its original capital 
was £12,000, on which the dividends paid 
amounted to £887,000. In twelve years (1845-57) 
the yicld of ore was 126,281 tons, value at 
£1,712,370. At present it is not worked. The 
Kapnnda copper mines, the Wallaroo, and Moonta 
mines, in York's Peninsula, and about forty others, 
are found to be productive. 

Horsrs.—York; Grayson's; Globe; Clarence; 
UnitedService; Prince Alfred; Victoria; Criterion, 

Ciuse.~-Adelaide; Flinders; German, 

Conacxs.—Several resident. 


The Anniversary of the Colony was celebrated 
on the 29th December, 1862, by a public dinner, at 
Adelaide, to Stuart and M‘Kinlay, the explorers. 
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M'Kinlay had been sent in search of Burke's party, 
and had touched the Gulf of Carpentaria. He was 
presented, on this occasion, with a gift of £1,000. 
During the dinner, Mr. Howitt came into Adelaide 
with the remains of Burke and Wills (see page 
319). Stuart, who returned from this third trip, 
on 17th December, was preceded by M‘Kinlay only 
by a few weeks. 


THE COLONY OF sOUTH 

AUSTRALIA 
Is for the most part undulating, with some mode- 
rate ranges of mountains; one of which, the 
Flinders Range, runs north and south, 2,000 to 
8,000 feet above sea. The highest point is Mount 
Bryan, 3,010 feet. Eyre Peninsula, on the west 
of Spencer Gulf, is a table-land, 2,000 feet high, 
at the Gawler range, snd is named after a former 
energetic explorer and administrator in these 
colonies, afterwards Governor of Jamaica (see 
page 818). ‘here are some large salt lakes in 
the interior, as Lakes Torrens, Gairdner, and 
Eyre. 

Population (1881) about 273,000, of whom half 
were born in the colony; or 277,000 with the 
North Territory. 

‘The principal places (none very large) after the 
capital are—Port Adelaide, Gawler, Glenelg 
(where the P. and 0. steamer calls), Kadina, 
Moonta, Port Wakefield, Goolwa, Port Lincoln, 
Strathalbyn, Macclesfield, Kapunda, Kooringa, 
Wallaroo. 

These and other principal places are dis- 
tinguished in the following list:— 


Those marked thus * are Railway Stations. 


*Adelaide Gumeracha 
Angaston Hahndorf 
Auburn Hamilton 
Blinman *Hamley Bridge 
Border Town Hindmarsh 
Callington James Town. 
Caltowie *Kadina 
Clare *Kapunda 
Clarendon Kersbrook 
Echunga Kingston 
*Farrell’s Flat *Kooringa (Burra) 
*Freeling Langhorne’s Creek 
*Gawler Laura 
George Town Lobethal 
*Gladstone Lyndoch 
*Glenelg Macclesfield 
Goolwa Mailal 
Greenock Marrabel 
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Princrrat PLacrs—Continued. 


Those marked thus * are Railway Stations. 


Meadows Port Victor 
Melrose Port Wakefield 
Milang I*Riverton 
*Mintaro Robe 
*Moonta I*Saddleworth 
Morphett Vale "Salisbury 
Mount Barker Second Valley 
Mount Gambiert I*Stockport 
Mount Pleasant Strathalbyn 
Mount Torrens Tanunda 
Naime Templer’s 
*Narracoorte Truro 
Noarlunga Two Wells 
Norwood Victor Harbor 
Penola I* Wallaroo 
*Port Adelaide Watervate 
*Port Augusta ‘Wellington 
Port Darwin Williamstown 
Port Elliott Willunga 
*Port Lincoln ‘Woodchester 
Port MacDonnell Woodside 
Port Pirie Yankalilla 


There are 36 counties, 500 post towns, and 3,170 
miles of road, with 800 churches and chapels, and 
410 state schools. 

Propucrioys.—Fine wheat, except in the north, 
where the climate is too hot, wool, copper, iron, 
tin, and a little gold, at Echunga; plenty of fruit 
and vegetables; tobacco, hops, indigo, olive oil; 
sarsaparilla, and other drugs; and wine of ex- 
cellent quality at Bourgoyne's Vineyards, at 
Watervale, and at Auldana, which are exported to 
England, Camels and Angora goats thrive here. 
Pitcherl plant is intoxicating. Rabbits are a 
nuisance. 

Land is sold by auction, in plots of 80 acres and 
upwards, at an upset price of £1 an acre, and Acts 
were passed, 1866, to facilitate leases. Price, 
about 22s. to 25s. per acre. No free or assisted 
passages are now given; but land warrants of £20 
are granted to emigrants who pay their passage 
and live two years in the colony. 

The Overland Telegraph across Austratia, 
from Adelaide to Port Darwin, was completed, 
22nd August, 1872, In the face of great difficulties; 
and messages to England pass in ten hours. The 
first one was sent, 21st October, 1873. All the 
materials had to be carted from the south. It adds 
1,973 miles of wire to the former 5,000 miles 
in the colony. There are 14 or 15 stations, 
sach as Beltana, Alice Springs, Tennant’s Creek, 
Pine Creek, past the rivers Roper and Catherine, 


to Southport and Port Darwin (no longer.a. 
free port), where tho Indian cable comes in. 
Port Darwin is in Arnhem's Land, on the north, 
side of Australia; and is important, as having 
a very good harbour, and being the telegraph 
station where the Australian wires unite with 
the cable from Timor, Batavia, India, and England, 
which was first landed here, 7th November, 1871. 

The Northern Territory, or Alexandra Land, 
@ tract of 340 million acres, belonging to South, 
Australia, les between it and the Timor Sea, and 
is traversed by the Overland Telegraph (as above), 
which ends at Palmerston (population 600), on 
Port Darwin, the seat of the Resident and of the 
Telegraph Office. The Resident, E, Price, Esq., 
is appointed by the Adelaide Government, 2,000 
miles sonth. It has a good harbour, government 
house, stores, a church, banks; and a climate wet 
or dry (latitude 12° 8.) according to the monsoons. 
A rail is projected to it, 1,300 miles long, at £4,000 
amile, Gold is found at Southport (24 miles from 
Palmerston; population 3,350, mostly Chinese) 
and traces of tin and copper have been observed 
in the interlor; of which little is known, except 
near the Telegraph stations. Rich volcanic soil 
on the Queensland border. Several navigable 
rivers are crossed. 

Sratisrics.—In 1881 the revenue was 2} millions; 
debt, 113 millions, or £58 ahead. About 880 miles 
of rail were open; and 6,000 miles of telegraph. 
Acres under crop, 2,614,000, of which wheat was 18 
million, some 64Ibs. welght, fetching the best price; 
and vineyards were 4,300. Stock of horses, 160,000; 
cattle, 316,000; sheep, 6,811,100. Shipping in and 
out, 2,150, of 1,250,000 tons. Value of exports and 
imports, 9§ millions; among the former are copper 
and copper ore worth £1,912,000; and breadstuffs, 
Manufactories in work, 714, 


WEST AUSTRALIA, 


Or Swan River colony, was first established in 
1829, and was, till lately, the only settlement in 
Australia to which convicts were sent; this was 
done, however, in compliance with the wishes of 
the residents, The last batch of convicts left 
England in December, 1867. 

The settled part occupies the south-west corner 
of Australia; but, taking in the whole territory. 
assigned to it, 1863, between the west coast and 
long. 129° E it is 1,300 miles long by 800 broad, 
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with an area of 975,920 square milles, of which only 
a small portion is occupied. With rospect to this 
portion, it is the smallest of the colonies here, but 
with respect to territory, it Is the largest of all: 
it is also the nearest to England (10,850miles) and 
only 11 days from India. Hitherto no great rivers 
‘or good harbours have been found. The Darling 
Hills divide it intotwo parts, sometime called Quar- 
tania, which is well wooded, and the Country over 
the Hills, a loamy, arable tract, Ifke Herefordshire. 
‘Tulbanof, near the coast, 1s a peak 5,000 feet high. 
Several marshy lakes exist inland. 
‘Total population, about $1,000 (1881). 


PERTH. 

‘The capital, 1,320 miles from Adelaide, is a small 
place with about 5,100 inhabitants, on the Swan 
River, first scttled 1826-9; 11 miles above Fre- 
mantle, which forms its harbour, and stands in 
Cockburn Sound. Steamers run between them and 
uptoGuildford. The main strect, 2 miles long, is 
planted with Cape lilacs. Here are Government 
House; a Town Hall and Legislative Chamber; 
High School; St. George's Hall; Institute and 
Museum; Cathedral; five Churches and Chapels; 
Pensioners’ Barracks; Lunatic Asylum; and 
Convict Prison. 

Hors1s—Freemasons ; United Service; and 
Shamrock, 

The houses are of brick and stone. It is wonder- 
fully healthy; average deaths only 1 per cent. 
‘Wet season, April to September; there are no 
droughts. Fruits and dowers plentiful. In 1865, 
the remains of three unfortunate explorers, 
Harding, Panter, and Goldwyer, were found near 
Lagrange Bay, in North-West Australia, and 
brought here by Mr. M. Brown. Near Fremantle 
(population 3,040) a new bridge crosses the river, 
built by convict labour, 1864-7, of jarrah timber, 
2,080 feet long and 42 feet high. Governor's House, 
and a Prison, on Rottnest Island. 

GovERNOR AND COMMANDER - IN - CnrEr.—-His 
Excy. F. N. Broome, Esq., C.MG.: assisted by @ 
Legislative Council of 21 members. Colonial 
Secretary, Hon. M. Fraser; Chief Justice, Hon. A. 
C. Onslow. Bishop of Perth, Right Rev. Dr. Parry; 
Roman Catholic Bishop, Right Rev. Dr. Driver. 
Superintendent of Convicts, J. F. Stone, Esq. 
‘There are several convict depéts and stations. 

Bawxs.—National Bank of Australasia. 
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Newsrarens.—Perth Faguirer, Wet Australian 
Times, daily; Fremantle Herald, Cathotéc Record. 

Rarzways.—Fremantle, Perth, and Guildford, 
20 miles; Geraldston and Northampton, 30 miles; 
West Australian Timber Line, 14 miles, from. 
Géographe Bay. 

‘TriecRara.—Between Perth, Fremantle, and 
Champion Bay, with extensions to ATbany and 
Eucla, to meet the South Australian line. 

‘The settled part of the colony, 150 miles by 
650 miles, is divided into 20 counties and 12 
electoral districts, Perth, Fremantle, and Albany 
(King George's Sound) are the chief towns. In 
the division of Over the Hills are Yorkand Toodyay 
or Goodyay, about 70 miles from Fremantle; and 
Bunbury and Australind, 90 or 100 mites. Bunbury 
has good land and timber. At Australind, 
belonging to the West Australian Company, fruit 
and vegetables are good and abundant. Whales 
and dugong are plentiful. The American whalers 
call here. A prosperous new settlement has been 
begun at Port Walcott, near Nikol’s Bay, on the 
north side. 

ChampionBay, 300milesnorth-west of Fremantle, 
is destitute of wood, but ylelds good grain crops. 
Here are the Wheal Fortune Copper Mine and 
Geraldine Lead Mine, both successfully worked. 

‘The best harbour in the colony is at Albany, 
on the south-west side, in King George's Sound, a 
coaling station for the P. and O. Company's 
and other periodical steamers. 

Principal places are distinguished in the follow- 


ing list :— 
‘Those marked thus * are Railway Stations. 
Albany Northam 
Australind [*Northampton 
Beverley Perth 
Blackwood Pinjarrah 
Bunbury Plantagenet 
Busselton Port Gregory 
Canning Bocbourne 
*Champion Bay Rottnest 
*Fremantle Serpentine 
Geraldston Sussex 

Gingin Swan ‘ 
Greenough Toodyay, or Goodyay 
*Guildford Vasse 

Irwin River Victoria Plains 
Lockville ‘Wannercnooka 
Mandurah Wellington 
Moore River Williams River 
Newcastle York 


New Norcia 
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There are 35 post-offices; 75 churches and 
chapels; about 110 schools; and 1,400 miles of 
roads. 


Exrorts.—Cavalry horses for India, averaging 
£45 each; excellent jarrah timber, hard and du- 
rable, and used for Indian railway sleepers; sandal 
wood for Singapore; wool, oil, whalebone, cur- 
rants, flax, gum, pearl and tortoise shells, béche 
de mer or trepang (sea-slug); with gold, copper, 
and lead. Coal is found here and there along the 
coast. 


Lanp.—The country is level on the whole, with 
some hills 2,000 to 3,000 foct high, and full of 
timber, some treos being 800 feet high. The north 
coast, from De Grey River to Beagle Bay, is good and 
fertile land, with gum trees and pasture; 2 million 
acres were not long ago in thehands of forty persons. 
From being thus locked up in the hands of a few, it 
was at first difficult to gct land here; but this is 
now amended. It partly accounts for the back- 
warduess of the colony; added to the fact that it 
‘was a penal settloment down to 1867. About 
54,000 acres are under cultivation, The Glenelg 
district, in Doubtful Bay, is said to offer good 
pasture. In 1881, about 500 squatters held 58 
million acres. 

Sraristics.—In 1881, the revenue was £256,320; 
debt, £511,000, or £17 a head. 


About 50 miles of rail were opened; and 1,660 
miles of telegraph. Acres under crop, 52,400. 
Stock of horses, about 31,800; cattle, 60,060; 
sheep, 1,268,500. Shipping in and out 370, of 
257,000 tons. Value of exports and imports, 
£910,000. 


TASMANIA, 


Formerly Van Diemon's Land, is an Island off the 
south-cast corner of Australia, facing Victoria, 
4eom which it is divided by Bass's Straits, 120 to 
150 miles wide, across which a telegraph cable to 
‘Melbourne was laid, 1859. It is 12,000 miles from 
England, or 60 to70 days’ sail on the average. It is 
170 mites by 160, with a surface of 26,400 square 
aniles, or 16§ millions of acres, the size of Ircland. 
‘There are 18 counties. 


‘The coast is broken by deep bays and inlets, 
with good harbours, and fifty-five islands, mostly 
in Bass’s Straits. A granite table-land in the 
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interior, of 1 million acres, rises 3,000 feet above 
the sea, Here are the heads of the principal 
rivers, which flow hence down to the coast, vi 
the Derwent, down to Hobart, formerly Hobarto1 
the Tamar, to Launceston and Port Dalrymple; 
the Huon, to D'Entrecasteaux Channel; the 
Gordon and Arthur, to Macquarie Harbour. A 
range of trap mountains, 4,000 to 5,000 feet above 
the sea, runs north-west and south, between Cape 
Portland and South Cape; rising 5,520 fect high 
at Mount Humboldt, and 6,010 feot at Ben Lomond. 
Another high point is Mount Wellington, near 
Hobart, 3,936 feet. They are clothed with im- 
mense forests. The settled districts are chiefly 
in the centre of the island, between the two 
principal mountain ranges. Columnar basalt is 
seen at Emu Bay. 

Population, 115,700, one-half born on the island, 
The natives are now extinct. Some hundred 
convicts remain, but transportation was abolished 
1852. Provisions are cheap; gardens and orchards 
in plenty; fine fruit is raised; there {s good sport. 
Wages are high. The climate at Hobart, &c., Is 
cool and dry. 


HOBART (since 1881), formerly HOBART 
TOWN, or HOBARTON— 
Railway and Telegraph Station, 

The capital of the Island, on its south side,founded 
1803, when Lord Hobart was Colonial Secretary, 
is beautifully situated on the slope of the Derwent, 
overlooking a harbour, which admits vessels of 
any size. It is well built, with good houses, clean 
and cheerful. Behind it is Mount Wellington, 
with the basaltic pillars, called Organ Pipes, in 
view. It 420 miles from Melbourne, 650 from 
Sydney. An important whale fishery here em- 
ploys eighteen ships of 4,640 tons, 

Population, 21,000. 

Hortuts.—Webb's; Ship; Derwent; Rock. Good 
Boarding Houses. 

The handsome new Government House, or 
Castle, on the Derwent, in the Park, is one of the 
best buildings in Australia. Houses of Parlin- 
ment; Public Buildings, in Murray Street; Town 
Hall and Public Library (a good stone pile); Post- 
office; Muscum; St. David'sCathedral; St.Mary's 
Roman Catholic Cathedral; thirty-five other places 
of worship;-General Hospital; High School, and 
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other institutions; markets, breweries, flourmills, 
shipyards, theatre. A monument is erected to Sir 
Sir J. Franklin, who was Governor, 1837-43. The 
first stone of the new Cathodral of St. David was 
laid by the Duke of Edinburgh at his visit, 
January 7th, 1868. 


GovERNok asp | COMMANDER-IN-CuIEF.—His 
Excellency. Major Sir G. Strahan, K.C.M.G. .Pre- 
aier, Hon. W.Giblin. President of Legislative 
Council (sixteen members), Hon. T. Chapman. 
Speaker of House.of Assembly (thirty-two mem- 
bers), Hon. H. Butler. Chief Justice, Sir F. Smith. 
Bishop of Tasmania, Right Rev. Dr.. Sandford. 
Roman Catholic Bishop, Right Rey. Dr. Murphy. 


Unrrep States Ooxeut.—aA. Webster, Esq. 

Passace,—From England, £45 to £50, 1st class; 
£20 to £30; £17 to £18, These arc through rates, 
vid Melbourne. Emigration Agent, F. Humphries, 


Esq., London, Immigration Agent, B. Solly, Esq., 
Hobart. 


NewsrarEns.—Mercary, Herald, Tasmanian, Tri- 
bune, daily. 


PuotocraPus.—C. Clifford. 
‘CxvBs-—Tasmanian ; Hobart. 


Bawxs.—Bank of Australasia; Union Bank .of 
Australia; Bank of Van Diemen’s Land; Com- 
mercial Bank; Bank of Tasmania; Savings 
Bank. 

Bauwar (54 feet gauge)—Latrobe to Coller’s 
Creek (Mersey and Deloraine line), past Quamby’s 
Bluff and the Caves, 18 miles; made 1871, but not 
used. Launceston and Western line, to Deloraine, 
&c., 45 miles; opened 1871, -A main line from 
Hobart to Launceston, 188 miles. 


Fine excursions“up the Huon. to ‘the forests; 
gum trees (200 feet high) and great tree ferns, 
Also,-over Mount Nelson to Brown’s Bivar. 


Telegraph open from Hobart to Launeeston, 
Deloraine, dc.;85:etations. Aiso: across Bass’s 
Straits to Victoria; connecting with the Austra- 
lian and Home. Lines. 


‘Coacues to several places. About 3,000 miles 
of road are open. A good turnpike road between 
Hobart and Launceston, past Campbelltown, 
made by convicts, is gone to decay from disuse, 
“It passes over a table land like Devonsbire, 
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STzamers.—To Huon, New Norfolk, ‘Kangaroo 
Point, Georgetown, “Port Sorrell, or Macquaric 
Harbour, Circular Head; and to Melbourne and 
Bydney for: the P.-and O. and other steamers. 
‘The Thames and Mersey Line runs-vié Singapore. 


‘@everal lighthouses have been erected by the 


Hobart Marine Board. 

‘Launceston, on the Pamar, in Cornwall dis- 
trict, 120 miles from Hobart by road; or ‘by ralt 
insixhours. It isthe next fnimportance, having 
a population of 112,760; with twenty Churches 
and Chapels, Hotel, Town Hall, Grammar School, 
Hospital, Pask,-&c.; and cammunicates with the 
capital by telegraph. 

It lies on the north side of Tasmania, 40 miles 
above Port Dalrymple, which is at the river's 
mouth; thence the cable is laid across Bass’s 
Straits to Melbourne. Good rivers and fishing, 
Cataract up the South’Esk. Corra‘Linn, a ravine 
on theNorth Esk. Duck-bill platypus seen, 


Other principal places are—Brighton (16 miles 
from Hobart), Bothwell (46 miles), Campbell- 
town (41 miles), Devon, or Torquay (70 miles), 
Deloraine (30 miles), Huon, or Franklin (40.miles), 
Georgetown, on the coast (35 miles), Longford (3 
miles), Evandale (12 miles),.New Norfolk (21 
miles), Oatlands (50 miles), Westbury (20 miles). 

Here, as elsewhere, a few cottages and an Inn 
make a town. 


These.and other places.are distinguished in the 
following list:— 


“Those marked thus * are Railway Stations, 


Bothwell, good fishing New Norfolk, on the 
*Brighto Derwent, a former 


*Gampbelitown convict —_ settlement, 
Circular Head near Eagle Hawk's 
*Deloraine “Nest 
‘hol  Sucorlage, Ashing 
use| » on 
Franklin (Huon) the ty 
‘Glenorchy Port Arthur 
Green Ponds Richmend 
Hamiltan \*Ross 
*Hobart Sorell 
*Jerushlem Swansea 
*Latrobe ‘Three Hnt Point 
*Launceston Torquay 
*Longford "Westbury 
“Wynyard 


There are 215 post-offices, 175 state schools, and 
180 clergy and ministers. 
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THE COLONY OF TASMANIA 
Takes name from its Datch discoverer, Captain 
Tasman, 1642, who named it Van Diemen's Land, 
after the then Governor of the Moluccas, A con- 
vict settlement from Sydney, under Lieut. Bowen, 
was begun, 1803, at Hobart Town, now Hobart; 
to which criminals were sent till transportation 
was abolished. 

Propuctions.—Wheat, barley, oats, potatoes; 
hay, wool, coal, :and iron; and.magnificent tim- 
ber, from the forest, in the unsettled lands -on 
the west coast; under the names of blue gum, 
stringy bark, swamp gum, silver, wattles, the oak, 
pine, &c. The blae gum treo.grows 300 feet. high 
-and.20 fect diameter, and gives a plank 140 feet 
long and 3feetwide. Inspecificgravity it beatsthe 
English oak or Indian teak; is used for house and 
ship-building, furniture, fences, and shingles for 
roofing; and is in great demand in Victoria and 
other colonies. The wattle is used for tanning. 
The myrtle tree grows 200 feet high and 30. feet 
round; the Huon pine is excellent for furniture 
and ship-building. Many fine specimens of island 
timber, &c,, were shown at the French Exhibition 
of 1878, 

Curmate—The best in Australia, as a ‘health 
Besort, not too hot or too cold, and extremely 

-favourable to European constitutions; with a 
moderate fall of rain, a bright, clear sky, and 
bracing temperature. Snow rarely falls at Hobart. 
Summer, Decamber to February; winter, June to 
August. Invelids from India and Australia 
speedily recover their health in this delightful 
island. Mr. J. B. Brown (see his Australia 
Jor the Consumptive Invalid) praises its warm, 
ary valleys, sheltered among snowy mountains, 
and its fruit gardens, bop plantations, and 

green meadows; .and recommends it.as especially 
eT aaoted tor eeauiaa who are-distressed by a cold 
English winter. The desth rate is surprisingly 
lew. <A large proportion of*old people is to bo 
found here, where. more enjoyable days may be 
hhad than in any other colony; there are no 
@ronghtsor long rains ;.n0 dust storms, mosquitoes, 
or hurricanes. At Castra, on the north coast, a.set- 
tlement, composed of retired officers and other 
gentlemen from India, has been formed under the 
agency of Colonel Crawford. Aneligiblo tract of 
50,000 acres is reserved for officers disposed to 
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settle here, which may be had on very easy terms. 
About fifty members occupy 13,000 acres of allot- 
ments.—-See Colonel Crawford's Pamphlet, at 
Grindlay's, Bombay. 

Lanp.—Out of the 15 or 16 millions of acres, 125 
millions are Crown lands, and 4% millions are 
Colonial,either sold or leased. Of the Crown lands, 
2millionsareundergrazinglicenses, About324,800 
acres are cultivated. Agricultural lands are sold 
by auction, in lots not exceeding 320 acres each; 
pastoral, 1,280 acres cach. Upset price not less 
than 203. an acre; or they may be bought by 
private contract. Grants of waste land may be 
obtained in fee simple, on certain conditions; or 
may be leased in lots up to 10,000 acres. ‘The set- 
tled districts in the midland and south-eastern 
counties are chiefly rich, open downs, or grassy 
forests of rolling land. Some of the best land, at 
Middlesex Plains, &c., belongs to the Van Dte- 
men’s Land Company. The unsettled land is on 
the north-west coast, from South Cape to the 
River Arthur, near Port Davy, Macquarie Har- 
bour, Port Arthur, Fortescue Bay, the Florentine 
River, and other eligible spots. A new immigrant 
act has been passed to encourage settlers. Steerage 
16 to 20 guineas. A limited number of assisted 
Passages, . 

For information, apply to The Emigrants’ Ald 
Incorporation, Queen Anne's Gate, Westminster, 

The yield of wheat is 20 bushels per acre, but 
50 to 60 may be raised on the best; the same from 
barley. Oats grow 7 feet high, and took the first 
prize at the Exhibition of 1862, Potatoes, 4 tons 
per acre, selling at £4 a ton. In some soils 15 
tons have been dug up. Sheep farming returng 
25 per cent. In Cumberland County 500,000 are 
shorn annually, at 15s. to 20s. a hundred, ono 
shepherd to every 2,000 sheep. Cows give 6.t0 8 
pounds of butter a week, at 2s. per pound, Its 
cheese finds a,good market. _Hops.and beet sugar 
are grown. 

Moverars.—Abandence.of coal and iron, with 
some gold, tin,.silver, bismuth, manganese, and 
galena, Coal is worked near Hobert, and in 
Tasman's Peninsula; at Mount St. Nicholas, near 
Falmouth; on the Douglas and Mersey Rivers; 
and at Hamilton. Much of it is bituminous. Good 
stone and slate are got. Mount Bischoff is rich 
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The dingo, sloth, lyre bird, and some other 
Australian animals are not found in Tasmania; 
but the dasyurus, or devil, the mouse opossum, 
mina bird, &c., are peculiar to it. The emu is 
large. English pheasants, hares, partridges, &c., 
as well as English fruits and vegetables, are 
acclimatised here. English salmon trout is natur- 
alised with success in the beautiful Derwent, 
which rises in Lake St Clair, 2,000 feet above the 
sea. 

Sratistics.—In 1881, the revenue was £50,600; 
debt, £2,000,000, or 17 guincas a head, About 
173 miles of rail were open, and 800 miles of 
telegraph, Acres under crop, 275,500; stock 
of horses, 28,000; cattle, 180,600; sheep, 1,847,500. 
Shipping, in and out, 1,400, of 884,000 tons. 
Value of exports and imports, £3,000,000; wool 
exports were about 8} million pounds (against 
4 million in 1870-71); tin, worth £376,000 (against 
£8,000 in 1874). Other exports were tobacco, 
hops, bark, hides, and sperm oil.—See Bailliere's 
Tasmanian Gazettcer, and Walch's Tasmanian 
Almanac. _ 


QUEENSLAND. 


‘This colony is situated in the north-east corner 
of the Australian continent; and until the 10th 
December, 1859, formed part of New South Wales, 
lying along the coast round Moreton Bay, to the 
north of Sydney. The first Governor was Sir 
George F. Bowen. Its name was bestowed by 
Queen Victoria. Beginning at Point Danger, on 
the coast below Brisbane, the boundary line fol- 
lows some ranges of hills in lat. 29°S. ; then follows 
this parallel to the meridian of South Australia: 
in ong. 141° E.; then turns northerly to the Gulf 
of Carpentaria. This part has been traversed by 
Landsborongh, who, starting from Brisbane, in 
1862, crossed to Carpentaria, and returned to the 
River Darling. The country in York Peninsula, 
near Cape York, was first explored by Kennedy. 
Up the interior are Mount Dalrymple, 4,250 fect, 
and Bellendon Ker'r, 5,400 feet high, 

At the northern extremity of the peninsula, off 
Cape York, is Thursday Island, in Torres Strait, 
facing New Guinea, a government station and 
place of call for the Eastern and Australian mail 
steamers, 2,260 miles from Batavia, 1,488 miles from 
Brisbane; having a police magistrate and a post- 
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office, with a good harbour, the centre of the 
mother-of-pearl and biche de mere fisheries. It is 
30 miles north-west of Somerset, a little settle- 
ment, where the London Missionary Society has a 
head-quarters. All this part down to Port Denison 
and Cape Capricorn is within the south tropic; 
the coast being lined with the Great Barrier coral 
reefs. In the settled districts, further south, 
summer lasts from September to March, with an 
average heat of 85°; winter from June to Septem- 
ber, at the 8,W. monsoon. Flowers and fruit 
through the year. Area, 1,500 miles by 800 
miles, or 680,000 square miles; of which 81,000 
square miles, or 52,000,000 acres, belong to the 
eight older or settled districts, to which four more 
(the Leichhardt, Maronoa, Mitchell, and Gregory 
districts) have been added—lying outside the 
others, all pastoral, and little known. It hasa 
long coast line of 2,550 miles. 

Porvration.—In 1881, 213,600. Two-fifths are 
Australian born. A good many Chinamen are 
inthe colony. One of them (Alderman Chiam), 
when clected a member of the Maryborough Cor- 
poration, returned thanks to the worthy and 
independent electors of this rising borough, in a 
neat speech in “ pidgin" English. The native 
population is estimated at 15,000 to 20,000. 
BRISBANE—Railway and Telegraph Station, 
So named upon its foundation, 1824, after the then 
Governor of New South Wales, stands upon o 
bend of the River Brisbane, 25 miles from More- 
ton Bay, where Captain Cook anchored, 1770. It 
is the capital of the colony and scat of govern- 
ment, in lat. 27° 30/S., near the South Tropics. 
It has a Vice-regal Lodge; Parliament House, 
in George Street; Town Hall, Queen Street: 
St. John’s Church; St. Stephen's Roman Catholic 
Cathedral, 185 feet tong; and forfy other Churches 
and Chapels; Grammar and other schools; School 
of Arts and Library; Post and Telegraph Office: 
General Hospital; Queen’s Park and Botanical 
Gardens; Albert Hall; Bowen Park, where the 
Exhibition was held, 1877; Theatre; Market 
House; Victoria Bridge, of iron, 1,080 feet long; 
adry dock; and large waterworks. Many houses 
are of wood. 

Popvutatron, 31,500. 

Horte1s.—Metropolitan; Queen's; Royal; In- 
perial, 
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Dr. Lang's old chapel is near the Botanical 
Gardens; the Custom House is at Lytton, at the 
mouth of the river. There are 20 feet of water 
onthe bar. Moreton Bay, lying inside Moreton 
Island, is 60 miles long by 20 miles wide, and is 
dotted with islands, The Rivers Brisbane, Logan, 
Arrowsmith, with two others, pour into it. 


TgLEcRarne.—Brisbane is united by telegraph 
with Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide, and Eng- 
land, vid Port Darwin ; and with Normanton, é&c., 
on the Gulf of Carpentaria, as above mentioned: 
A cable connects it with the Javacable; another 
is projected to New Caledonia and Fiji. 


Passice.—Ships now run monthly to Brisbane 
from London and Liverpool in 50 to 75 days: 
Cabin passage, from £45 to £60; 2nd cabin, £20 
to £25; third class, or steerage, about £15. 
Emigrants, to get the benefit of land orders, must 
arrive in a vessel direct from Europe. Im- 
migration Depot, William Street. British India 
Line, or Queensland Mail, monthly, 47 days, 12,185 
miles (Agents, Gibbs, Bright, and Co.), via Aden, 
Batavia, past the fine scenery of the Java Sea, 
always in sight of land; then, Thursday Island, in 
Torres Strait; and down the Ureat Barrier Reefs, 
1,000 miles long, off the east coast, with smooth 
water and charming scenery all the way; past 
Cooktown, Townsville, Rockhampton. Steamers 
tothe northern ports. Steamers twice week to 
Sydney, Melbourne, Hobart; every four weeks to 
Auckland, 1,300 miles; Fiji, 1,620 miles; New Cale- 
donia, 820 miles. Vid Sydney to San Francisco, 
13,500 miles, 57 days; via Cape of Good Hope, 
14,700 miles, 57 to 75 miles; via Cape Horn, 13,700 
miles. Brisbane to Sydney, by rail, coach, and 
steamer, about 700 miles; by steamer, 520 sea miles. 


Banxs.—Union Bank of Australia; Bank of 
New South Wales; Australian Joint Stock Bank; 
Bank of Australasia; Commercial Banking Com- 
pany of Sydney; Queensland National Bank; 
Savings Bank; London Chartered. About 30 
Insurance Companies. 


CxvB5.—Union; Queensland; Jonsonian. 
ConsuLs.—Several are resident here. 


NEwsPArEeRs.—Brisbane Courier; Observer; Tele- 
graph; Patriot, dally. Several weekly and monthly. 
Pugh’s Queensland Almanack. 
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Rartways, Sift. gauge.—The Southern and 
Western, from Brisbane to Ipswich, Toowoomba, 
Dalby, and Roma, with branches to Stanthorpe: 
&c,, and the New South Wales border. It has @ 
third rail to catch the wheel in case of a slip at a 
sharp turning; passes some difficult slopes and 
ravines; and has nearly a dozen tunnels; cost: 
about £15,000 a mile. Central Line, from Rock- 
hampton to Bogantungan, 230 miles. Other lines 
are :—Brisbane to Sandgate; Clermont, 32 miles; 
Bundaberg, 44 miles; Maryborough to Gympie, 
62 miles; Northern, from Townsville to Chartres 
Towers, 85 miles. About 170 telegraph stations. 

Epvcation.—The public system is secular in its 
character, and national as opposed to, denomi- 
national, no distinction being made between 
different sects. Grammar and primary schools 
are aided by grants, 


CAPTAIN-GRNERAL AND GOVERNOR-IN-CHIEF.— 
His Excellency Sir A. Musgrave, K.C.M.G. 


PRESIDENT OF LecisLaTIve CouncrL (thirty- 
three Members).—Sir A. Palmer, K.C.M.G.; Speaker 
of Assembly (fifty-five members), Hon. H.E.King; 
Premier, Hon. S. W. Griffiths. 

Cuter Justice.—Hon. sir C. Lilley. 

Bisuoror Brissanz.—Rt.Rev.Dr.Matthew Hale, 

Roman CaTHouic Bisnor.—Rt. Rev. Dr. Dunne 

Principal places are distinguished in the follow- 
ing list:— 

Those marked thus * are Railway Stations. 


Beenleigh Mackay, 521 miles, 
Blackall population, 2,100 
*Boolburra l*Maryborough, port, 
Bowen, port, 640 miles | __ population, 19,000 
from Brisbane Milchester 

*Brisbane Mount Perry 
*Bundaberg Nanango 

Barketown Nebo 

Cape River One-mile Creek 
Cardwell *Ravenswood 
Charleville *Rockhampton, port, 380 
Clermont miles, pop., 75,000 
Condamine Roma ~* 

Cooktown Springsure 
Copperfield *Stanthorpe 

"Dalby St. Lawrence 

Drayton Surat 4 

Gayndah Tambo 

Georgetown Taroom 

Gladstone *Toowoomba 
*Goodna Townsville, port, popu- 
Goondiwindi Ee ation, 74 eC 
*Gympie farwick,a pretty spo 
*Tpewich lsWestwood 

Jimna Yandilla 


There are above 130)post-towns. 
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THE COLONY OF QUEENSLAND. 

Propucts.—Coal, on the banks of the Brisbane 
and Bremer Rivers. Good building stone and 
marble, near Warwick and Port Curtia. Copper, 
near Port Curtis. See Rev. J. Wood's Geological. 
map in Gordon and Gotch’s Australian Hand Book. 
There are also indications of it, as well as of 
iron, tin, and gold, in the Dividing, Mountain 
Ranges (or hills), which ran parallel to the 
coast, about 60 to 70 miles inland. Gold. was 
found, 1867, at Gympie. Creek, between Brisbane 
and Maryborough. About four millions’ worth 
were exported, 1860-73.. Extensive gold.fields are 
in work at Cooktown, on the Endeavour Biver, 
where nearly 3,000 Chinese. are settled. Here 
Cook beached his ship; 1770. A good.vein of. 
copper has been found at the Eureka Mine, on 
Peak Downs, 130 miles from Broad. Sound. 
Other products are malachite, cinnamon, chrome, 
plumbago, and antimony. Bat. the- chief wealth 
of the countzy, at present,. consists. in ita rich, 
wide-spreading: plains. and. uplands, as. Darling 
Downa,. Waterloo. Plains, Fitzroy Downs, &c. 
Darling Downs, for instance, are 120 miles by 50 
miles in extent, with-a rich, black,. well watered. 
soll... They-yield the staple exports, wool, tallaw, 
hides, and preserved meata. 


Its horses furnish a plentiful supply of good. 
thoroughbreds, called “ Walers,” for the cavalry, 


remountsin India. Alligators-have been. seen in 
Mulgreve riven 

The east side.of the Dividing Range is adapted 
to the growth of grain and fruit, and the table- 
Jands on the west stde to-spices. Oats; barley, 
wheat, Indian corn, and potatoes, are the-chief 
crops raised on the serb lands when cleared. of 
timber; the cost of which is about £4 an- acre. 
They require no. manure.for years. Along the 
coast, east of the maim range, the hill slopes and 
valleys are favourable to the vine, as weil as to 
indigo, bark, nutmeg, ginger, tea, coffea,. cotton, 
sugar, tobaceo;.and: other products of India and 
the tropics. Mere and there, arrowroot, sugar- 
cane, pine-apple, banana, peach, and most tropical 
fruits; also, mulberry trees, for silk, have been. 
raised with success. 

‘Tomur-~Among the-timber is the Moreton; 
Bay pine, the Bunya Bunya pine, sometimes 
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facturing woods in the.colony; the fron bark, 
suitable for houses, ships, bridges, railway sleep: - 
ere; blue gum, violet wood, tulip wood, silk:oak, 
satin, and yellow woods. At the French Exhibi- « 
tion. of 1878 numerous specimens were shown; 
many of which are on view at the Queensland 
Room, South Kensington. i 

Corror AND SuGAR.—Many districts of Queens-~ 
land are fitted for the. growth of cotton: and 
spices. A‘sample of: cotton sent to Manchester 
was-reported to equal the best Sea Island; and 
4001be: per acre could be easily-raised. A bonus 
is: given: to encourage its culture by the locat 
government. The average freight home is 1d. 
per. lb. About two million. hs. are anntfally 
raised; and some excellant semples were shown. 
at the Great Exhibition. of 1862, About 12,000 
acre each. were. devoted to cottan. and sugar-in 
1872. 

Fisaenime.—Dugong fishing is carried on with: 
suceese along: the coast, to which the: dndong 
comes ta feed.on the sea-graes. Its oil is said to. 
be equal.to.cod liver, andiswerth £1 a.galion. A: 
full-sized.fish is 11 feet by 10; it tastes like veal 
or pork; and the bone is as solid as ivory. Fish 
abound at the new:settlement, Somerses (popu 
lation. 230), near, Cape. York, 1,500. miles. from 
Brisbane. Burketown, on the mainland, named. 
after the unfortunate explorer; ia-in. a; thriving 
condition, 

Laxp.—The Alienation Act lately paased.by the 
Assembly provides for a rapid. survey of agri- 
cultural. reserves, in tho: beet localities, near the 
principal townships, and. whare water carriage 
can be obtained on the-shores of bays and: rivers. 
‘The terms of occupaney are such that 8 purchaser 
of 40 acres, for-example, at the up-set price of £1 
an acre, may claim in addition 120 acres, to be 
held for five years, at a nominal’ rent of 6d. per 
acre, with the right of purchase, at the end of the 
term, at £1 an acre. Pustoral leases are also 
granted ‘for fourteen years, at a nomizial rent, 
over blocks of 100 square miles. 

Another inducement is held out in the shape of 
Emigrant Land Orders:| By- these, every immi- 
grant, with few.-exceptions, direst from Europe. 
on payment of the passage out, is entitled upon. 
arrival to a grant of 18 acres; and, after two 


200 feet high; red cedar, one of the best manu-/| years’ residence, toa further grant of 12 acres; 
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' 
iking 80 acres per head. In five years the 
gent has sent over 35,000 persons, in seventy- 
pships. There isa great demand for labour; 
fees are good. x 

Wrartstics.—In 1881, the revenue was £202,400; 
wt, £13,250,000, or £58 per head. About 1,000 
les of rail were opened, and 6,800 miles of 
$eraph. Acres under crop, about 128,000, chiefly 
size, cotton, wheat, sugar, potatoes. Stock of 
Tses, 195,000; cattle, 3,700,000; sheep, 8,500,000. 
dpping, in and out, 2,660 of 1,640,000 tons- 
due of exports and imports, £8,500,000; among 
e former are wool, tallow, gold worth £1,500,000, 
4, preserved meat. Produce of gold (1867-81), 
4 millions. Schools 450, with 50,000 children. 
bout 200 churches and chapels, 


NEW ZEALAND, 


1 the South Pacific, near the antipodes of the 
titish Islands, the original discovery of which is 
wribed to the Spaniards; but, whoever may have 
sen the European who first saw these fertile 
lands, their authentic discovery is duc to the 
utch commander, Abel Jans Tasman, about the 
sar 1642, who named thom Nova Zealanda, after 
Zeeland at home. In 1769, Captain Cook re- 
iscovered Nova Zeelanda, surveyed the islands, 
ad finally took possession of them. in the name 
{ the king of Groat Britain. He repeatedly 
achored in Queen Charlotte's Sound, from 
‘hence he named many of the principal moun- 
tins, bays, and capes, and held frequent inter- 
ourse with the natives, Cook introduced the pig 
nd the petato, and other vegetables and seeds, 
hich have since wonderfully thriven, and con. 
tibuted to drive out cannibalism. When New 
uth Wales was chosen as a penal colony, 
taptain: King, visited New Zealand to procure 
ome of the natives to. teach the convicts in 
Torfolk Island the mode of preparing the.New 
‘ealand flax, which was then cultivated in the 
sland. Sperm whale fishing was established. as 
arly as 1800, on the coast. 

In 1814, the Charch Missionaries appeared-in the 
slands, about. the time of the first regular 
@uvopean settlement. It was raised intos colony, 

: “te from:New South Wales, 1840; the chiefs 
‘having agreed to submit to the Crown by the 
treaty of Waltangj. Meanwhile, much of the 

’ 
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land belonging to the northern tribes had been 
nominally purchased by a New Zealand Company, 
established 1839, or taken by squatters; and 
frequent disputes on this head induced the 
government to buy out the Company, 1852. 
Several bloody fights occurred, notwithstanding, 
between the natives and settlers about the land 
question; in. which, especially in 1845-8. and. 
1860-70, from 8,000 to 10,000 troops of the mother 
country were engaged, with indifferent results. 
At length the plan was tried of leaving the colo- 
nists, who are well able to take care of themselves, 
to fight their own battles; the troops were with- 
drawn; and the local authorities have since en- 
gaged successfully in operations against the insur- 
gent chiefs. A wise and equitable policy of treat- 
ment has been since adopted to the advantage of 
both parties. 


New Zealand consists of two large islands— 
North Island and South Island—each 500 miles 
long, between latitude 344° and 473°S., longitude 
1664° and 1784° E., parted by Cook's Strait, « 
noble channel, 160 miles long, and for half its 
length 100 miles broad, but at the eastern end, 
opposite Wellington, it narrows to 20 miles. At 
the further corner of South Island is a small third 
island, called Stewart's Island, divided from the 
mainland by Foveaux Strait. From this circum- 
stance, New Zealand is sometimes deacrtbed: 
as consisting of three islande, and South Island 
1a called Middle Island; but this is a misnomer 
inasmuch as Stewart's Island is very small and 
unimportant, is scarcely: inhabited, and is, in fact, 
a part of South Island. It is therefore left out of 
account, and the Islands are properly styled 
North and South only. Area of ‘North Island, 
45,680 square miles; of South Island, 57,315; of 
Stewart Island, 1,000; total, 108,875, AN the 
best harbours are on the east coast. On:the west. 
side there is always a long wave of surf. 


Length of the country, from Cape Maria Van 
Diemen:to the South Cape, exceeds 1,000 miles; 
the greatest breadth, from Cape: Egmont to the 
East Cape, or from Dusky Bay to Otago, is about 
200 miles; whilst the sweep of the coast line em- 
braces full 3,000 miles, The provincial towns 
along this coast are united by roads, railways. 


steamers, and telegraph wires. 


* ' 
. 
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Coast sailing distances:— Miles. 


Auckland to New Plymouth . 160 
New Plymouth to Nelson... . 160 
Nelson to Wellington .. . 130 
Wellington to Canterbury . 150 
Canterbury to Dunedin.. 180 


Sea Rovrzs.—A coasting steamer leav2s Man- 
akau (Auckland’s western harbour) about every 
fortnight for New Plymouth, Nelson, Canterbury, 
‘Wellington and Dunedin. Her run from place to 
place averages 24 hours, and the fare £4. A 
steamer rans fortnightly between Sydney and 
Auckland; and a regular mail service is organised. 
‘The run occupies 7 to 8 days. The fares average 
£3, £18, and £15, Bailing vessels every week 
from Auckland and Wellington for Sydney and 
Melbourne. Cabin fare, £10. 


New Zealand is about 1,200 miles, or 5 days 
steam, from New South Wales, 10 days’ steam from 
Tahiti, 20 days from South America, 30 days from 
China; and stands midway between Cape Horn 
and the Cape of Good Hope. Vessels bound to 
New Zealand or Australia go out by way of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and return by the “Eastern” 
passage, by way of the Pacific and Cape Horn; 
taking advantage, in both cases, of the prevailing 
winds. 


Sreawens,—Wew Zealand Shipping Company's 
Monthly Direct Line, in 48 to 45 days, from London, 
New Zealand Passengers Line, 45 days. Other 
steamers in connection with the Australian lines, 
See lists in Bradshaw's Guides; end Skeleton 


Rontes, pages 805 and 306. 
m Miles. 


1. England to New Zealand.. 14,000 
Ditto ditto vid Suez 18,000 

2, Panama Routeto New Zealand:—South- 
ampton to Fayal... 
Fayal, vid St. Thomas's, to Panama 
Panama to Oparu and New Zealand... 


Entire distance 
By this route, a safe and agreeable one, opened up 
1866, the Panama and Australian Company's Mall 
Steamers reached Wellington in 27 days from 
Panama, 49 days from Southampton, or 57 to 
Sydney; but the enterprise did not pay, and the 
line was abandoned, 1869, 
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3. A new route was opened, 1871, for steamers 
from San Francisco to Sydney and Auckland, vié 
Sandwich Isles (Honolulu) and Feejee Isles, in 
connection with the Overland Rafl from New 
York, and the Pacific Mail Line westward, to China 
and Japan. This mail service being approved of 
by the New South Wales and New Zealand 
authorites, came into work in 1875. It allows 16 
days from London to San Francisco; 28 more to 
Honolulu and Auckland, and 5 more to Sydney ; 
or 44 days, at an average rate of 11 miles. Fare 
to Sydney, £7110s. Agents, Messrs. Clarke & Co., 
Great St. Helen's, London. 

Som.—New Zealand contains nearly 104,000 
square miles, or 67,500,000 of acres of land, rather 
less than Great Britain and Ireland, and has 12 
millions of acres fitted for agriculture, 50 millions 
for pasture, including 20 millions of forests, and 
85 millions of crown land, Land is bought at 
the 10 Land District Offices. It possesses a 
mountainous surface, striking scenery, and some 
of the finest naval and commercial harbours in 
the world; with little or no bush to be cleared, 
a fertile soll and bracing climate, in which every 
English animal thrives, and every English grain, 
grass, fruit, and flower attains full development. 
Splendid ferns, mosses, and shrubs are seen. 
Silk, tea, and olives are being tried. Trout, 
perch, &c., have been introduced into the rivers. 

There is a difterence of 12° of latitude between 
the extreme points of the islands, and of about 
10° in the average temperature, with a difference 
of climate equivalent to the difference between 
England, France, and Spain (F. W. Senior). -It 
has no proper wet or dry season; rain docs not 
last three days together, Mount Egmont, in North 
Island, is a volcanic peak, 8,270 feet high. A 
yoleanic chain running down the west side of 
South Island is 12,460 feet high at Mount Cook, 
facing Canterbury; and 9,300 feet at Mount 
Katkora. 

‘The two Islands contain sixty-three countles 
in Provincial districts, under elective boards, and 
one central government at Wellington (page 346), 
instead of the nine separate provinces and Go- 
vernments which existed before 1876. House of 
Representatives, ninety-five, besides four elected 
by the natives, 


Norra Istanp,—1, Auckland—capital, Auckland 
¥ 
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2, Taranaki —capltal, New Plymouth. 3, Welléng- 
_ ton—capital, Wellington. 4, Hawke's Bay—capital 
Port Napier, or Napier. Thirty-two counties, 
Sovrn Istaxp.—5, Nelson—capital, Nelson. 6, 
Marlborough—capital, Blenheim. 7, Canterbury— 
capital, Christchurch. 8, Westland— capital, Hoki- 
tiki. 9, Otago and Southland—capital, Dunedin. 
Thirty counties, and one in Stewart Island. 
Rartwars (8} feet to 54 feet gauge).—In 1881 
about 1,330 miles of various lines, chiefly along 
thecoast, from the capitals of the different counties, 
were completed; and above 1,2:0 miles were in 
progress. The through line between Christchurch, 
Dunedin, and Invercargill was completed in 1878, 
and {s the longest and most important of all, 
About 3,850 miles of telegraph wires are open. 
Population (1881) about 584,000 (one-fourth in 
Otago), including 5,000 Chinese, and 44,000 natives 
or Maories; the latter nearly all in the North 
Island. They are middle-sized, well-made men 
of olive-brown colour, tatooed, with black hair. 
Several have embraced Christianity. There are 
nearly twenty native clergy. Many natives in 
their way of living conform to the settlers, and 
are keen traders; but their numbers are slowly 
declining. Few children are born to them, 


1.—Auckland 

Is the northern district of New Zealand and of 
North Island; 400 miles in length, from north- 
east to south-west, and nearly 200 miles in 
breadth, at the broadest part, having a coast line 
of 1,500 miles, and an area of 164 millions of acres, 
of which about one-twentieth has been acquired 
by purchase from the natives. About 310,000 acres 
are under crop. Free grants are made to emi- 
rants with capital. Population, 100,000, of whom 
Maories are 25,000, 

It includes the inland harbour of Manukau, or 
Symonds Bay, so named from the son of the late 
Sir W. Symonds, who was drowned in it; and 
Port Albert, 35 miles from Auckland, a scttlement 
of Nonconformist emigrants. 

Auckland (Ratiway and Telegraph Station), the 
chief town, was founded in 1840, and was the seat 
of government and of the Legislature, till the 
transfer to Wellington. It is 1,320 miles from 
Sydney, and 1,700 from Melbourne. Population, 
16,665, or 38,000 with suburbs. Maories are seen 
loupging about. 
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Horris.—Albert; Waitemata; Army and Navy; 
Masonic. 

It stands under Mount Eden, on a neck of land 
between two splendic harbours, Waitemata (or 
Hauraki) and Manukau, communicating both ways 
with the Pacific; and has a water frontage of 14 
mile. It is lighted with gas. Stone and brick 
houses are seen; but here, as elsewhere, most of 
them are of wood. The chief buildings are:- 
Government House, Supreme Court, Barracks, 
Hospital, St. Paul's Cathedral, St. Sepulchre’s 
Church, College, Scotch Church, Roman Catholic 
Church, St. John's College, Wesleyan College. It 
has also a Chamber of Commerce, Botanical Gar- 
den; Institute, with the Gray Library; Museum. 
Opera House, Theatre, and Graving Dock. In 
Hauraki harbour, or gulf, is Kawau Island, the 
seat of a former distinguished governor, Sir George 
Grey, who has a large museum here. Waiwara 
springs and hotel. 

Bayxs.—Union Bank of Australia; Bank of New 
South Wales; Bank of New Zealand; Bank 
of Australasia. 

Unitep States CoxsuL.—G. W. Griffin, Esq. 

Newsparers.—New Zealand Heraldand Evening 
Star, daily, Brett's Auckland Almanac, 


Raiway.—150 miles. To Awamatu, Helens- 
ville, &c. Good ironstone is found on the coast. 

Mat Vans run to the principal towns, 

Srzamers,—To New Plymouth, Canterbury, 
Nelson, and Wellington. Also (weekly) to Sydney 
(1,315 miles) and Melbourne (1,650 miles) in cight 
to ten days. Monthly meil from England, vié 
Honolulu and San Francisco. Monthly to Fiji. 

This county contains excellent harbours, good 
pasture and soil, especially in the Waikato Valley; 
with forests of Kauri or “ Cowrie” pine (good for 
spars and gum), New Zealand fiax,coal, manganese 
and gold, the last found at Grahamstown, on 
the Thames, opposite the capital. Lake Taupo, at 
the head of the Waikato, is a fine piece of water; 
near the hot and cold springs, as well as mud 
springs, at Rotomahana, among peaks 6,000 to 
9,000 fect high. Hotel at Ohinemutu.—See Mr. D. 
Mundy's “ Rotomahana.” Fine scenery at Bay of 
Islands; a smoking crater in the Bay of Plenty. 
Mr. G. Stewart's new settlement is in this quarter, 
at Te Puke. 
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2.—Taranaki. 

‘The western district of the North Island, about 
10® miles in length, by 56 in breadth; has a 
coast line 130 miles, and an ares of above 2$ 
millions of acres, not more than a fiftieth part of 
which has as yet been purchased from the natives, 
and mostly dense forest. This is the sceno of the 
fighting of late years. Fort Ngatapa, the head- 
quarters of the leader, Te: Kooti, was captured, 
6th January, 1869. 

Colonial popatation; 9;160. 
100,000 acres under crop. 

Chief town, New’ Plymouth, in Tasman Bay; 
near Mount Egmont, 200° miles from Auckland, 
and 280 miles from Wellington. It contains 
churches and chapels, the Taranaki Institute, and 
other buildings. Population, 3,310, mostly front 
Devonand Cornwall, in the old country. Founded, 
1840-1. 

Hote1s.—Taranaki; Masonic; Imperial; White 
Hart. 

Banx.—Bank of Néw Zealand. 

Newsparers.—Herald and News. 

Rariway.—Hawera and Watara, 52 miles. 

Mount Egmont (or Taranaki) is a snow-topped 
peak, 8,000 feet high. The province has a rich soil. 
It yields petroleum vil, and pure fron sand (found 
on the shore), excellent for making steel. 


8.—Wellington. 

The southern. district of North Island, 200 
miles in length, from north to south, by 100 miles 
in breadth; has a coast line of 300 miles, and an 
frea of 7 millions of acres, about one-third of 
which has been acquired from the natives. About 
800,000 acres are under crop. It contains abun- 
dance of pasture and water. Founded, 1839-40. 


Colonial. population, 61,400; besides 11,000 
natives. 

Chief town, Wellington (Raihiny and Telegraph 
Station), onthe Pratt River and Port Nicholson, in 


There are: about 


Cook's -Strait; 320: miles from Auckland by sea, 


440°miles by west: coast road; and’620" miles by 
east coast. First ‘settled: by the- New: Zéaland 
Company: Population; 21,0005 It is now the 
capital of: New-Zéaland and the seat of the general. 
Government. Ptineipal: Butldings—Government 
House and the House of Legislature; Governmont 
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Buildings; Supreme.Court; Post and Telegraph 
Offtoe; two Cathedrals, two Churches, and twenty 
Chapels; College; Colonial Museum; in Bowen: 
Street; Botanical Gardens (well stocked); Odd» 
fellows’ and Freemasons’ Halls; St..George’s Halt; 
two. Theatres, Hotels—The Royal, Provincial, 
Victoria, and Prineess's. It is lighted: with: gas. 
It has a fine harbour, 6 miles by Smiles, and s 
wharf with a.patent slip. 

Newsrarzns.—New Zealand Times and Evening 
Post; deity. 

Banxs.—Union Bank of Australia; Bank of 
New Zealand; Bank of Australasia; Bank of New 
South Wales; National Bank of New Zéaland. 

Raitwar.—Wellington to Featherstone and 
Masterton(to Hawke's Bay), 71 miles; Wanganut 
and Foxton, 86 miles; New Plymouth Line, 35 
miles, Coach to Wairapara, Steam Tram. 

Orrrcrais.—Governor and Commander-in-Chitef 
of New Zealand, His Excellency Lieut.-General 
Sir W. Jervois, G.C.M.G.; salary, £5,000. 

Premer.—Hon. H. Atkinson. 

SPEAKER. oF THE LEGISLATIVE Councu. (forty- 
seven members)—Sir W. Fitzherbort, K.C.M.G.; 
of the Hous oF REPRESENTATIVES (eighty-eight 
members, four being Maories), Sir G. O’Rorke, 

Carer Justice.—Sir J. Prendergast. 

Acunt-GereBa.—Sir F. D. Bell, CG. 

Branora—Christehurch, Right Rev: Dr. Harper; 
Primue; Auckland, Right Rev. Dr: Cowie; 
Wellington, Right Rev: Dr: Hadfield; Nelson; 
Right Rev. Dr. Suter; Weiapy: (Napier), Right 
Rev; Dr. Williams; Denedim; Right Rev: Dr. 
Nevill: Boman Catholic Bishop at Wellington, 
Right Bev. Dr. Redwood.. 

There is.a University, to which the Colleges at 
Wellington, Canterbury, Nelson, and Auckland 
are ‘affliated. The degree of B.A. was lately 
granted. to a. young: lady of ‘Auckland. Degrees 
at this University: are om a level. with: these 
granted by-a University in the United: Kingdonr. 

Letters, 1d. and 2d. To Engiand, 64.: 

‘Wenganul,.136-milos north of Wellington has 
& population of 4,600; a gitder bridge 800 feet 
long; and. a Maori College. 

Maachester, or Manawatu; is a: new setties 
ment, oma fertile tract, 20 milas by-8 miles, atone: 
the River Rangitikei, west: of’ the Minawata 
Hills; founded, since 1871, by the Emigrants’ Aid: 
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Corporatiom headed by the Duke of Manchester, 
Col. Feilding,-and. others... A town is growing up 
to Felling; popniation,.1,400. 
4&—Hawke's: Pay; 

On the-east’ coast of the North Island, between 
Auckland and Wellington; area, nearly'3 millions 
of acres, about one-half of which has been acquired 
by Government. Tha native name is Ahuriri. It 
was part of Wellingtan till 1858. The climate is 
dry and sunny, and good for weak lungs. 

Colonial population, 17,100. 

Chief town, Port Napier, or Napier, with a 
good.harbour; 400-nriles from Auckland, and 220 
miles from Wellington. Population, 6,800, includ- 
ing Port Ahnriri. Te Ante is a native College. 
Hotels here. A rail to Makatuku.tewards Wel- 
lington. is 70 miles long. 

Baxg:—Union, Bank.of Australia; and.othars: 

Newanarnns.—Herald and Daily Telegraph, 

‘Thesoil isa rich. pasture for cattle and sheep, 
with good forest timber. Acres under crop, 


600,000. 

o—Neltor 
The northern district of South Island, 160 miles 
in 1éngtirby 100-miles in breadth; has a coast iine 
of 300 miles, and. arr area: of ‘nearly 7 millions of 
acres, Founded 184; Mount Franklin is 10,000 
feet high. 

Coloniak popuiation;. 20,100; 

Chief: town, Nelwon, on:Bifhd Bag, « finechar 
bour, in Cook's.Strait; 130 miles ftom Wellington 
by sea; and 16@ miles from New Plymouth. Popu- 
lation, 6,800. Three Hotela; Cathedral; College. 
Bellgrove and Mount Rochfort rails, 32 miles. 

Horters,—Masonic; Trafalgar. 

Newsparens.—LZvening Mail.and Colonist. 

Bawss;-—Bank-of New Zealand; Union-Bank.of 
Australias Bank:of New South: Wales. 

Gold wae-found “hore; 1857, on: the: west ‘const. 
Coal, iron, and copper are also found. There-are 
1,605.holdings; and. 100;000‘neres under. crop. 


‘Westport, 145 miles from Nelson; population, 
2,000: Coat worked. Raif to Mount Rochfort- 


6.— Mariboroueh. 
A north-east district of South. Island, taken out. 
of Nelson, 1859-60 ; 130 miles by 60 miles, or about. 
3 millions of acres, There are 650 holdings, and 
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50,000-acres ander-crop. It produces wool, gold, 
copper, and coal. Fine scenery on. the Pelorus. 


Poputation, 9,280. 

Chtef town, Biomheinr; in the rich valley of 
the Wairau.. Population, 2,000: Arail, 18 miles, 
to Picton, is open. 

Bawxs.—Bank of New Zealand; National Bank. 

Horers.—Royal, Marlborough, Ewart’s, &e: 

Newsparers.—Ezpress and Times. : 

Picton, the former capital, is a beautiful port, 
on Charlotte's Sound, in Cook’s.Strait. Popnla- 
tion, 835. 


7.—Camterbury. 
The middle district ‘of the South Island, 200 miles 
in length: from east to south-west, by 150 miles 
in breadth; has a: coast line-of 200 miles, and an 
aren of 8f millions-of acres: Population, 112,200. 


Chief Towns.—Lyttelton (Railway and Tele- 
graph Station), on the hilly coast (population 
4,100); with a pier harbour and graving dock. 
Christchurch (population, 15,500), the capital, 
on a plain, 10 miles from the port, but joined to 
it by a rail, opened 1864. It is near. Banks's 
Peninsula; about 200 miles from Wellington} 
and 280 miles from Otago: Founded 1850, by an 
asseolatian of Churchmen,.headed by Lord Lyttel- 
ton and. Mr. Godley ; a statue of the latter is placed 
befare. Christchurch. Cathedral. Lyttelton was 
at first called.Port Cooper. It is said that. four 
ships sent. out, by. the. Canterbury Association, 
which sailed together from England, parted com- 
pany, and.yet reached Lyttelton the same day, not 
having sighted each other till they got into port. 

Newsrarers.—Zelegraph, Lyttelton; Times, Star, 
Globe, and Press, daily; Cfiistchurch Times, weekly. 

Sreamens.—New Zealand Shipping Company's 
Direct Line, fortnightty; from London and Liver- 
pool (the head-quarters), and others. 


Banxs.—Union. Bank of Australia; Bank. of 
New Zéaland; Bank of New South Wales. 


Ohristcharab, on-River Avon, in view of the Kai- 
koura Mountains, a snowy range; 9,000-feet high, 
i regularly laid out,.and_has, beaides the Cathe- 
dral-and. two Churches, the Provinaial Govern: 
ment Offices, Suprame Court House, Club Houses 
Christ's College, Hospital, Theatre, Music Halls. 
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Horgrs.—City; Clarendon; Terminus; White 
Hart. Water from artesian wells. Tram cars. 

Rariway.—South to Dunedin, 230 miles. North 
to Waikari, 50 miles; and 160 miles of branches. 

At the Museum, in the Public Gardens, are bones 
of the apteryx and of the moa, a large extinct 
bird, 8 to 10 feet high. A fire in October, 1870, 
destroyed property at Lyttelton, worth £80,000, 
including the Emigrants’ Hall. 

The district is very mountainons on the west, 
bounded by the Southern Alps, a range which is 
12,460 feet high at Mount Cook, and covered with 
dense forests, Glaciers are seen hanging down the 
slope of Mount Cook within 600 feet of the sea 


level. It was ascended by Mr. Green's party, 
1883. It contains Pukaki, Wanako, and other 
lakes. Grazing and farming are carried out on 


the rich Canterbury Plains, 2} million acres, 60 
miles wide. About 700,000 acres are under crop. 
Coal is abundant at Mount Hutt, &c. The sky- 
lark is heard here; good sport. There is a fine 
coach road to Hokitiki, over the mountains, 150 
mailes long. 

Akaroa is a French settlement, founded by 
Baron de Thierry, 1840. 


8.—Westland. 

This district, formerly part of Canterbury, now 
@ separate one, lies between Canterbury and the 
Western Sea. It is a strip 200 miles long by 30 
miles broad, and has 7,500 acres under crop. Popu- 
lation, 15,000 (a decrease), mostly diggers in the 
rich gold fields among the ravines at Hokitiki and 
Greymouth; the produce of which was six 
millions sterling from 1865 to 1871. Coal, lead. 
silver, and other metals are found, Flax and 
timber are abundant. Brunner Rail to Grey- 
mouth. Mount Cook, 13,460 feet high, 

Hokitiki, the capital, 120 miles from Christ- 
church, has grown up on a former tract of waste 
land since the gold discovery ; and contains govern- 
ment and town offices, a hospital, three banks, two 
theatres, and 60 public-houses, 

Population, 2,650, Steam to Melbourne, 1,100 
miles. Tram to the diggings. 

Hors1s,—Empire; Post-office. 

NEWSPAPERS,— West Coast Times; Evening Star. 


Greymouth, on the River Grey, has a popula- 
tion of 2,550, 
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9.—Otago and Southland. 

Otago is the Southern district of the South 
Island, 200 miles in length, by 200 miles in breadth; 
has a coast line of some 400 miles, and an area of 
about 14 millions of acres, all of which, virtually, 
has been acquired from the natives. About 550,009 
acres are under crop and grass, Founded 1848. 


Population, 184,000, inclusive of Southland (as 
below), now re-united to Otago. 


Dunedin (Railway and Telegraph Station), on 
Port Chalmers harbour, the capital of the district; 
180 miles from Canterbury, and 480 miles from 
‘Wellington; founded, 1848, by Scotchmen of the 
Free Kirk, Population, 24,500, or 48,000 with 
suburbs. At this growing place of stone and brick 
houses are good shops ; the Government Buildings, 
Town Hall, Hospital, Asylum, Atheneum, Museum, 
High School, Cathedral; a handsome Presbyterian 
Church, and above a dozen other churches; Ma- 
sonic and Oddfellows’ Halls; Theatres and Botani- 
cal Gardens; wool stores, 

Horers —Criterion; Shamrock; City; Prince 
of Wales. 

Rail from Dunedin to Port Chalmers (good har- 
bour and graving dock), 9 miles long; Southern— 
to Balclutha, Invercargill, and Kingston, 216 
miles. Branches about 210 miles. 


Bawks.—Union Bank of Australia; Bank of 
New South Wales; Bank of New Zealand (good); 
Bank of Otago; Bank of Australasia. 

NewsParers.—Daily Times (oldest daily in New 
Zealand), Star, and Herald, daily; Witness, 


Gold was discovered here in 1861, and the 
average produce since that date is 40,0000z. per 
month, divided among 16,000 miners. Coal is also 
found. Chief Goldfields at Wakalip, Dunstan, 
Mount Benger, Gabriel’s Gully, Waitahuna, 
Cameron’s Run. Coaches run to the diggings, 40 
to 50 miles from Dunedin, 


Oamaru (a port 60 miles north) has a popula- 
tion of 6,000; Queen and Globe Hotels; a good 
Court House; Churches, &c. Oamaru Mati news- 
paper. 

‘A sam of £1,000 was voted for introducing 
salmon into the Waitangi, Molyneux, and other 
principal rivers, Green oysters have also been 
imported for breeding. . It is noted for good stone, 
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The Southland portion of Otago, which was 
taken out of it, 1861, and has been since re-united 
to it, extends over 80 miles by 60 miles, of level 
pasture and good soil, Area, 2,000,000 acres. 

Chief Town— Invercargill, 130 miles from 
Otago, on New River Harbour, Foveaux Strait, 
facing Stewart Island, 25 miles distant. Popula- 
tion, 7,900. A short rail to the port. Albion and 
Royal Hotels. 

NewsPaPERs,—Southland News and Southland 
Times, 

StzameRs.—Union Steam Co, 
Henderson’s Line, 

Bawxs.—Bank of New Zealand; Bank of Otago; 
and others. 

Stewart's Island, at the south corner of New 
Zealand, is occupied by « few whalers and natives 
Its coast abounds with fish, 


From Glasgow, 


THE COLONY OF NEW ZEALAND. 


Propucts.— Among the products are coal, 
copper, iron, stone, lime, clay, gold (first seen 1857), 
wool, the Kauri pine and other timber of a fine 
hard grain; and New Zealand fiax (phormium 
tenax), or wild flax. The Tree Fern is 40 fect 
high. It is rich in ferns, &c., and yields abund- 
ance of fish; but there are few birds, and not many 
animals, except the rat, lizard, and wild pig. A 
gigantic bird, the Moa or dinornis, is extinct, 
Some of its bones are to be secn at the Dunedin 
and Canterbury Museums. 

New Zealand has every varicty of scenery— 
plaing, valleys, woodland forests covering millions 
of acres, hills, mountains 8,000 to 13,000 fect high, 
volcanic peaks, glaciers, hot springs, lakes (as 
Taupo in the North Island), rivers, and fine 
harbours, It is near our antipodes, under our fect 
‘on the opposite side of the globe. The seasons, 
therefore, are opposite to ours, January being the 
hottest, and July the coldest, month. Mr. Hurst- 
house, an experienced resident, author of New 
Zealand, the Britain of the South, says that it has 
an English climate, but is drier, with only about 
“thalf the cold of an English winter.” It 
is extremely favourable to health. Average 
mortality, 12 for every 1,000, against 22 per 1,000 
in England. Dronghts are unknown. There is 
no fall of the leaf, and no real winter. The North 
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Island, being nearer tho equator, is the warmer 
Part. Snow is rarely seen in it, and it lies only a 
day or two in the South Island; but glaciers and 
perpetual snow may be witnessed on the top of 
the highest mountains, Another recommendation 
is that the settlers are on the whole a superior 
class to those in the other colonies. A curious 
hot wind blows in summer along the east cuast. 
which melts the snow on the mountains ahd fills 
the rivers. It comes before rain. 


Lanp Systew.—The soil is easily worked, and 
is one in which all English grains, grasses, and 
fruits are reared. Sheep farming on the squatter 
system, which first prevailed, is now superseded by 
three classes of holdings:—I1st, the Garden Farm, 
50 to 100 acres, on the outskirts of towns; 2nd, 
Mixed Farm, 300 to 1,000 acres; 3rd, the Grazing 
Farm, 2,000 to 5,000 acres, on which merinos, 
blood-horses, and shorthorns are bred. As there 
is no real winter, clover and grasses flourish 
luxuriantly, and four, five, six, and even cight 
sheep per acre can be fattened all the year round. 
Rabbits are a nuisance; factories for their skins 
have been opened. 


Freehold land may be bought in plots of 10 to 40 
acres, of the Crown Land Authorities Wool, 
corn, dairy, and garden produce fetch good prices. 
Wheat is 5s. to 6s. per bushel. Wool, 1s. 4d. to 
1s. 6d. per Ib. Sheep, 18s. to 20s. per head. Fat 
cattle, £12 to £15. Horses, £20 to £50. Cost of 
living, about the same as in England. Money 
fetches 8 to 10 per cent., double the rate in Eng- 
land; and various investments of capital are open 
in the purchase of land and estates. Emigrants 
with money should, before leaving England, place 
their capital in a Head Office in London, for 
transmission to the New Zealand branch, where 
it may lie at 4 or 5 per cent, till wanted. Free and 
assisted passages are granted to cligible persons 
having suitable qualifications. 


The registered shipping belonging to New 
Zealand are 560; half of which are at Auckland 
and Dunedin. 


A paper in the Bfaort language has been brought 
out by one of the Christian chiefs. 


Books on New Zgaanb, &c.—SirJ.E. Alexan- 
der's Incidents of the Maort War, 1860-1. Lady 
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Barker's Station Life in New Zealand, 1872. J. 
Brenchley's Oruise of H.wC8, Carazoa among 
the ‘Bouth Sea Islands in 1865. Colonel Carey's 
Warratice of the late War in New Zeatand. Cook's 
‘Voyoyes, Cooper's Haw ‘Boaland Settler's Guide. 
Dicifenbach's Fravels in New Zealand. B: Hodder's 
‘Memories of New Zealand Life. Sir &. Grey's Te 
Tia a Maui jor, New Zealand Researches. C.Hurst- 
house's New Zealand, the Britain-of the South, 2nd 
edition (a valuable-work). Huaygarth's Bush Life 
in Australia, L, Kennaway's Crusts, a Settler's 
Fare Due South—(S..Low, 1874.) A. Kennedy's 
‘New Zealand—(Longman.) Mrs. Meredith's 
Sketches of New South Wales, UH. Melville's Typee 
and Omoo; or, South Sea Islands. Polack's New 


Zealand, .Puseley’s Vew Zealand, Tyrone Power's | «; 


‘Sketches, Col. Mundy's Our Antipodes. J. De 
Ricci's Fiji, our New Possession. — (Stanford). 
‘Eotomahana; or, The Boiling Springs of ew 
Zealand.—(Low.) R. B. Smyth’s Ten Afonths in 
F%t. “Mrs. C. Thomson's .7welve Years in Can- 
terbury, .A.Trollope's Account of New .Zealand 
(1878), Aleo, Naw Zealand; 01, Incidents of Native 
Customs and Character, by 4 Pakeba.Maori; Lord 
Pembroke’s Old New Zealand (1876). Natural 
Wonders of New: Zealand.—{Stanford). Brighter 
Britain, or the Settler'‘and Maori tn New Zeatand— 
(Bentley). Rev. J. Butler's New Zealand, Past and 
Present. G, Rusden's History of New Zealand. 
‘Sir J. Vogel's Oficial Handbook of New Zealand. 


@raristics.—rIn 188], the imports were ‘wosth 
£7,500,000. Exports, .£6,000,000, of which 
-£3,473,000 were from Dunedin, Lyttelton, and 
“Auckland, out of the 23-ports.of shipment, chiefly 
gold, grain, Kauri gam, and -wool (worth 8 
millions). Revenue (1881), -3} millions; or if land 
sales and gold were included, 3g millions. Debt, 
nearly 274 millions,.or £58 a head. Stock of 
horses (1881), about .162,000; cattle, 700,000; 
sheep, 1,300,000, Much of the stock belongs to 
Christianised natives. ‘Neatly 1,250,000 acres wore 
‘under cultivation, ‘chiefty wheat, oats, and pota- 
toes, besides grass. Immigrants (1870-81), 102000 
_Exports.of gold (1857-82), worth 40-millions; of 
which the greatest part was from Otago and 
‘Westland. Vessels in and out (1881), 1,530 of 
824,000 tons. Railways 1,380 miles. About 880 
public schools, and 240 private. 
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Principal places are distinguished in the follow- 
ing Hist — 
“Those marked thus * are Railway Stations. 


*Ahaura *New Plymouth 
Akaroa j*Oumaru. 
Alexandza Qnehuzge 
Arrow River Gposiki 
*Ashburton *Otahuho 
*Auckland 0 
*Balclutha Oxford 
Blenheim *Paki 
Bull's Palmerston 
Cambridge Patea 
Campbelltown /*Pioton (Port Albert) 
Charleston Port Aburiri 
Christchurch *Port Chalmers 
Olyde | Queenstown 
Collingwood Raglan 
Cromwell I*Rangiora 
‘Drury fton 
*Dunedin *Richmend 
Dunsandel Riverton, 
*Featherston Ross, in the hills, where 
*Foxton native flax grows 
Gisborne Ri 
Green Isturtd sSonthbri¢ge 
*Greymouth Switzer's 
*Greytown Tauranga (Maories), in 
Hamitton of for 
Hamiltoas the hot lakew.and gey- 
*Ham; ‘sers of Rotomahana 
Havelock “Te Awamutn 
‘Hokittka *Temuke 
Haranui Teviot 
*Invercargill Thames, goldfields 
*Kaiapoi *Timarn, near the zigzag 
Katkora road at Waitangi 
Kakanai ‘okomairizo (Milion) 
-Kapanga *Waihao 
“‘Kowai “Waikouaiti 
*Lawrence i Watmate (the site of 
Bush the oldest ehuzch in 
*Lyitelton the Island) 
‘Marton ‘aipzwa 
jasterton 
*Mataura Wathas 
*Mercer ‘Wanganui 
‘Mongorni ‘Wangarei 
Motacka Washéyhe 
*Napier ews 
Naseby Westport 
Nelson ‘West 
'*Neweastle ; 


‘About 870° Post Offices, “Interest on savings 
bank deposits, 4 to 4}-per-cent. Government sm- 
‘nuities work well and profitably. 

Chatham Islands, belonging to this colony, 
are 400 miles east. Another dependency is the 
Auckland Islands, » whaling station, about 
150 miles south, coveréd with good timber, "They 
were for a time inhabited by the survivors Of the 
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“General Grant,” a shipwrecked vessel, who found | Bishop Patteron (son of the Judge),-who ‘was 


refuge here for two years. when suppesed to -be 
lost. sAntipodes -& small group 480 
miles south-east of New Zealand; so named be- 
cause they are about 50° S. lat. -and 166° long., 
nearly opposite London. 


Norfolk Island, remarkable for the richness 
of its scenery, in which ame of the Pitcairn 
islanders have settled, is on.the north of New 
Zealand, about half-way.to New Caledonia. It 
is under the direct «superintendence of the 
Governor of New South Wales, but is not a, part 
of that colany. .Before 1856 it was a convict 
settlement, annexed to Tasmania. AMagisiwate, 
F-Nobbs, Esq. Chaplain, Rev. G.Nobbs. Area, 13} 
square miles. Population, 600;. of ‘whom nearly 
460 are descendants of the Pitcairn community, 
and 160 belong to the Melanesian Mission. Here is 
-8t. Barnabas, the small Cathedral Church of the 
diocese of Melanesia (f.¢..of the. Black Islands 
south of the equator), with a memorial to its first 


murdered, 20th September, 1871, by the natives of 
Nukapu, in the Swallow Islands, in-revenge for 
the abominable cruelties of the kidnappers. 
Bishop, Right Rev. J, R, Selwyn, M.A, 


“Fiji Islanda,—8ee Route 27. 


“New Guinea, first sighted by the Portuguese 
and Spaniards, then by the Dutch, was coasted 
by Dampier, 1699. One half up to 141° longitude 
is supposed to belong to she Dutch since 1898, 
under the name of Papua. Itis1,200 miles long, 
with mountains 7,000 to 13,000 feet high. Attempts 
made to annex it to Queensland, by hoisting the 
English flag, 1873 and 1883, have been disallowed 
by the Home Government; but the:union islikely 
to be effected in another way before many years, 
by means of the coral reefs, which are growing up 
here, Among the products are tortoise and peart 
shell, ‘gum, sandalwood, camphor; sago, arrowroot, 
gimger, sugar, ebopy, tobacco, nutmeg, rice, and 
banana, 
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SKELETON ROUTE XXVI. 


OUTWARD. 
PANAMA LINE. 
LONDON to WEST INDIES, PANAMA, SAN FRANCISCO, and across the PACIFIC, 


to JAPAN and CHINA, or to NEW ZEALAND and AUSTRALIA. 


Royal Mail Company's Steamer leaves Southampton at 2 p.m. 2nd and 17th of each month. 


” ” ” arrives at Colon...... 28rd and 8th of each month. 

United States Pacific Mail Steamer for San Francisco, leaves Panama 12th and 30th or 3ist, 

ee * cs arrives at San Francisco in 18 days. For the Central 
American Line 10th and 30th. 


Pacific Mail Steamer (Australian Line westward to China and Japan), monthly, via New York 
and San Francisco, See Route 27. 


From San Francisco to Japan is 21 days; to China, 30 days; to Sydney, about 24 days, 


Departures, Port-au-Prince (in Hayti), Jamaica, Colon, Carthagena, and Savanilla direct, trans- 
ferring at St. Thomas to connecting steamers for Porto Rico, Havana, and Vera Cruz; also for 
St. Kitts, Antigua, Guadaloupe, Dominica, Martinique, St. Lucia, Barbados, St. Vincent, 
Grenada, ‘Trinidad, and Demerara. 


The 17th of the month for Barbados, Jacmel, Jamaica, Colon, Limon, and Greytown direct, trans- 
ferring at Barbados for Tobago, Trinidad, Demerara, St, Vincent, Grenada. Venezucla, and 
Savanilla; also for St. Lucia, Martinique, Dominica, Guadaloupe, Montserrat, Antigua, 
St. Kitts, and St. Thomas. 


Passengers.—When the dates from Southampton fall on Sunday, the Royal Mail Steamer leaves 
the following day. 


A rail crosses the Isthmus from Colon or Aspinwall to Panama. Rail Tickets can be had at 
Royal Mail Company's Offices, London or Southampton. Mails and Passengers are transferred 
to Steamers leaving for the various routes. Passport regulations should be observed. 

Pares, see page 353. 

Return Tickets for the Atlantic Voyage at a redaction of 25 per cent., available for 12 months. 

Children of Cabin Passengers.—Oneunder 3 years, free; if more, the rest to be charged as 3 to 8 years. 
3 to 8 years, one-fourth fare, and four to go in one berth ; 8 to 12 years, half-fare. 

Second Class Passengers in forepart of ship.—Artizans, Emigrants, &c., £20 to £25 each, to the West 
Indios, Colon, or Mexico, including bunks and bedding. No Return Tickets. Children under 3 
years, free; the rest charged as 3 to 8 yeare. 3 to 8 years, quarter-fare; 8 to 12 years, 
half-fare. For Intercolonial passages, see the Company's Handbook. 

Third Class Passengers.—£15 ; Children in proportion. 


Servants.—Two-thirdsof lowest rate Saloon fares. Males are berthed in forepart of ship; women have 
beds in the Ladies’ Saloon. . 


Deck Passengers only.—Troops, sailors, and labourers, carried intercolonially only, one-fourth Cabin 
Fare. They find their own provisions and bedding. Children under 3, free; 3 to 12, half-fare. 
No Return Tickets. 


Currency.—The Spanish silver dollar everywhere is taken at 4s. 2d.onthe Spanish Main; the Chilian 
‘Condor is worth 378.; New Granada, worth 39s.; Doubloon, 64s.; American Eagle, or 20 Dollar 
piece, 828,; haif-Eagle, 418.; quarter Eagle, 20s. 6d.; gold dollar, 4s.1d.; Napoleon, 168. At Foreign 
Ports, fares are to be paid in silver dollars, or current coin. At British Colonies, notes of West 
Indian Colonial Bank are taken. At Martinique and Guadaloupe, gold or silver 5 fr. pieces are 
taken at about 4s, N.B.—These vary with the Exchange. 
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OUTWARD.—Coxrmuzp. 
PANAMA LINE. 


Luggage.—Each Saloon Passenger a!lowed 20 cubic feet free; 2nd class, 15 cubic feet; children and 
servants in proportion ; to be shipped the day before. Deck passengers, 56lbs, Extra luggage to 
be charged as measurement goods. a 


N.B.—All luggage will have to pass the Custom House at the port of destination. 


Distances—Time of Journey.—14 days allowed to St. Thomas, 21 to Colon (thence by rail to 
Panama). From Panama to San Francisco, 15. San Francisco to Japan, 21; to China, about 
80. From 8t. Thomas, 3 days to Jamaica, 2 to St. Lucia, 8to Barbados, 5 to Trinidad. 7 to Deme- 
rara, 11 to Carthagena or Savanilla, 6 to Havana, 10 to Vera Cruz, 9 to Grey Town, 2 to Port-au- 
Prince (Hayti). 


Fares.—Saloon and Quarter Deck (including linen, bedding, steward’s fee, and other charges, except 
for wines, spirits, malt liquors, &c.), vi: 


1,—First Class, £30 to £43 10s. to St. Thom: £30 to £49 to Colon, on the direct route. 


2.—First Class, £30 to £43 10s. to Antigua, Barbados, Carupano, Demerara, Dominica, Grenada, 
Guadaloupe, Jaemel, Jamaica, Martioique, Montserrat, Port-au-Prince, Porto Rico, St. Kitts, 


St. Lucia, 8t. Vincent, St. Thomas, Tobago, and Trinidad; £30 to £49 for Curagao, Porto 
Cabello, and Savanilla. 


3.—First Class, £35 to £49 to Carthagena, Grey Town, Havana, and VeraCruz. North American 
Ports—Punta Arenas to Mazatlan, £41 5s. to £55 1. 


A whole Cabin, of two berths, not being outside Cabins on main deck aft, secured for exclusive use 
of one passenger, is charged a berth andahalf. A passenger requiring a Cabin with more thantwo 
berths, pays for a berth and a half for each of the others, For outside Cabin, or a berth in one, in 
main deck aft, an extra charge of £5 for each passenger. 


N.B,—These differences of rates refer to sleeping cabins only, and to Transatlantic passage out and 
home. In other respects First Class passengers eail on the same footing. There is no difference 
between Fore, After, and Main Deck Cabin in Intercolonial passages. 

Through Fares for the North Pacific and Japav.—First Class to San Francisco, £40 and upwards ; 
to Yokohama (Japan), £84 10s. and upwards. For South Pacific ports, £42 to £97. 


HOMEWARD. 
AUSTRALIA, PANAMA, WEST INDIES, and ENGLAND. 


The Pacific Mail Steamer leaves Sydney, monthly, for San Francisco, via Honolulu. Distance, 
7,200 miles. Time—45 to 48 days to England, viz.:—To Auckland, 5 days; Honolulu, 12 days; 
San Francisco, 8 days; rail to New York, 8 days; England, 12 days. 

The San Francisco Mail Steamers to Panama twice a month. 

The Royal Mail Com ’g Steamers leave homeward on the following dates from the under- 
mentioned ports:—Colon, *7th and 22nd; Greytown, 15th; Carthagent and Savanilla, *2nd; 
Jamaica, *10th and 24th; Port-au-Prince, *1lth; Barbados, *10ch and 29th; St. Thomas, *15th 
and 26th; Demerara, *6th and 25th; Trinidad, *8th and 27th; St. Lucia, *1ith and 28th; Vera 
Cruz, *2nd; Havana, *8th; arriving at Southampton on the 13th and 28th of the month, 


Those marked thus * are a day earlicr when the preceding month {s 3] days. 


Time.—From Sydney 42 to 46 days; Cclon, 21 days; St. Thomas, 14 days. 


The Royal Mail Homeward Steamers call at Plymouth to disembark mails and passengers desirous 
of landing ; they also land passengers at Cherbourg. 
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ROUTE XXVI. 
PANAMA ROUTE TO AUSTRALIA, VIA THE 
ATLANTIC, WEST INDIES, SAN FRAN- 
CISCO, AND PACIFIC OCEAN. 


SOUTHAMPTON .—The Royal Mail Com- 
pany’s Steamers start on the 2nd and 17th of each 
month, at 2 p.m., for the West Indies; or on 2nd for 
thedirect routeto Culon. If these dates fall on 
Sunday, the departure Is deferred to the following 
day. Sce Route 1, The run to the West Indies is 
a most enjoyable trip for invalids and others. 

Population, 60,240, 

Horers.—Radley’s; South Western; Dolphin; 
Royal; Star; Crown, Omnibnses and Tram. 

Oxnszcts or Noricr.—Docks and Quay; Old 
Battery; Theatre. Bargate or Town Hall; 
Hartley Institute; Statue of Dr. Watts, in the 
Park, 

Banxs.—Capital Banking Co.; National Pro- 
vincial Bank; Madison & Co,; Wilts and Dorsct. 

Orrices.—In London, Royal Mail Company, at 
18, Moorgate Street. At Southampton, the Com- 
pany’s office is at Canute Road; Capt. T. Bevis 
Superintendent. Union Company, in Orienta; 
Place. Through tickets to the Central and South 
American ports, to San Francisco, Vancouver, 
Japan, and China. 

PassporTs,—Passengers should be careful about 
passports; for which see Bradshaw's Continental 
Guide. 

EMBARKATION. — The Royal Mail Company’s 
tenders carry passongers on board, free of charge; 
leaving the docks not later than 11 3) a.m. on the 
doy of departure. Passengers should not be later 
than the time of arrival of the tr.in at 11 20, 
Baggage, except carpet bags and hat boxes, to 
be shipped the day before. 

Steamene.—To Hythe, Isle of Wight, Ports- 
mouth, Plymouth, Channel Islands, and Cher- 
pourg. Royal Bail Company leave as above. 
‘Their feet numbers twenty-six steamers, some of 
which are powerful boats, from 3,000 to 3,800 tuns, 
and ten of them are employed on the Brazil 
iine (Pernambuco, Rio Janeiro, Buenos Ayres, &c.) 
for which this 1s also the starting point, on 9th and 
24th ofeachmonth. By this line Lisbon is reached 
in four or five days; and St. Vincent (see page 
809) In seven days beyond. The Netherlands Line 
(from Amsterdam) and Roléerdam Lloyd, both 
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for Batavia, call here. Fron Liverpool, the 
Harrison Lineleavesmonthly for Barbados, Jamaica, 
‘Trinidad, Colon, New Orleans, Mexico, and Pacific 
Ports, The Pacific Steam Company's Boats leave 
Liverpool every fortnight for South American 
ports, cid Magellan's Straits, in thirty-eight days. 
West India and Pacific Mail Company, for Belize, 
Colon, Curacao, Kingston, New Orleana, once or 
twice a month. The Compania Mexicana runs 
to Vera Cruz, &. The Lamport and Holt Line 
runs to Brazil and the River Plate. 

‘The steamer proceeds down Southampton Water, 
past Netley Abbey and Hospital, and in sight of 
Osborne, the Queen’s seat, and of Cowes; then 
through the Needles and down Channel to the 
Atlantic. She may perhaps touch at or sight 

Payal, inthe Azores or Acores (Hawk) Islands, 
sometimes called the Western Islands: a Portuguese 
group, discovered 1468, about £00 miles from Lis- 
bon, 1,300 miles from Southampton. Lat. 88° 30 
north, long. 23° 41’ west. 

Population, 22,000, on a surface of 40 square 
alles. It rises about 3,000 feet high in the middle, 
and is volcanic, like the rest of thegroup. Horta, 
the chief town, stands on a fine Bay. 

Bartts# Vice-Consun.—T. Dart, Esq. 

Pico Island, to the eastward, is conspicuous from 
its height, 7,615 feet above the sea at the Peak of 
Pico. Farther to the east ts 8. Mrcuex, or Sr. 
MicHaet’s, theprincipal island of the group, which 
gives name to the well knowa St. Michael oranges, 
the staple export from these islands. Tens of 
thousands of boxes areannually carried to England 
fcom St. Michael, Fayal, and the other islands. 
British Consul, R. Synge, Esq. St. Michsel 
is richly wooded, green, and healthy, with a 
volcanic soil. The temperature is delightful, 
ranging from 70° to 80°. Provislons are cheap; 
bread and sugar are dear. Excellent hot springs; 
and a good harbour at Punta Delgada. See Brad- 
shaw’s Continental Guide. There are Conaular 
officers at Flores, Graciosa, and Terceira. 

ST. THOBIAS (Denmark), the chief coaling 
station and centre of the Royal Mail Company's 
operations in the Weet Indies, where the Interco- 
lonial steamers branch off on their different lines, 
firatto the Leeward Islands and Demerara; then to 
Mexicoand Colon. Passengers direct for Colon are 


now carried on without traushipment.-See page 352. 


ROUTE 26—S1T. THOMAS—COLON, OR ASPINWALL. 


Hep Barrannic Mayxsty’s Consvn.—J. Zohrab, 
sq. 

Unirep States Coxsut.—V. V. Smith, Esq. 

Supgainrespenr or Royan Matt Company.— 
Captain Macaulay, The Company’s Outward mail 
arrives here on the 15th and 4th of each month; 
and proceeds on the 16th, direct to Colon (Isthmus 
of Panama), reaching it on the 23rd and 8th. 
For the other islands and stations, see Skeleton 
Route 26. The Homeward maildirect from Colon 
starts on the 7th and 22nd of the month. 

Population, 10,000, nearly all negroes, 

St. Thomas is a free port, on an island of the 
samename, lying among the Virgin Islands, 36 miles 
east of Porto Rico; a group discovered by Colu 
bus, and named after the Eleven Thousand Virgins 
‘of Cologne. Most of them, including Tortuga, 
Anegada, Virgin-Gorda, d&c., belong to England; 
but 8t. Thomas, Santa Cruz, and St. John, or 
Juan, are still Danish, after having been oftered 
for sale to the United States, 1867. Total popu- 
lation, 34,000. 

The town called Charlotte Amalia stands under 
an amphitheatre of hills, round @ good, roomy 
bay; and is protected by Fort Charlotte and two 
other batteries. The town is badly sewered; the 
pretty (almost tideless) harbour, into which all the 
filth runs, being a centre of yellow fever, though 
improvements have been effected by cutting a 
canal to carry off the garbage. It is also 
liable, in common with other West India islands, 
to fearful hurricanes; ove of which on the 29th 
October, 1867, drove fifty vessels on the beach, and 
extended its ravages to Tortola (which wasreported 
to have been overwhelmed by the sea) and neigh- 
bouringislands. Six of the company’s vessels suf- 
feredseverely onthisoccasion, two being dismantled, 
two driven ashore, and two, the Rhone and Wye, 
wrecked, with greatloss of life. The harbour and 
town were choked with rubbish. At Tortola, 
two-thirds of the houses were turned bottom 
upwards, plantations were destroyed, and Fort 
William was blown down. Both islandsafterwards 
suffered from a succession of earthquakes, one of 
which, 18th November, was attended by a great 
wave, which carried the American war steamer, 
Monagahela, up into the market-place. Foratime 
the Company’s station was moved to good an- 
chorage at Peter Island, or Virgin-Gorda, in the 
same group. 
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The larger West Indian Ialanda, Porto Rico, 
Hayti (Jacmel}, Jamaica, and Cuba, lying east of 
St. Thomas, are the Leeward Islands; but the 
Englist: Leeward Islands are Barbados, St. Vin- 
cent, Grenada, Tobago, and St. Lucia; while 
Antigua, Guadaloupe, Dominica, Martinique, and 
Trinidad, in achain to the south, are the Windward 
Islands, Demerara (Georgetown), to the south of 
Trinidad, is in British Guiana, on the mainland of 
South America; Sta. Mertha and Carthagena are 
near Colon; Greytown ison the Mosquito shore, 
in Central America; Vera Cruz and Tampico are 
on the Mexican shore. They are now for the most. 
part united by telegraph cable. Arrangements 
can be made with the Royal Mail Company for « 
prolonged visit of 4 to 6 months, 

Proceed across the Caribbean Sea to 

COLON, or ASPINWALL, on Navy Bay, ia the 
Atlantic, or West Indian side of the Isthmus of 
Darien, in the republic of New Grenada, or Co- 
lumbia, It takes one name from Columbus (called 
Colon by the Spaniards), and the other from an 
American capitalist and supporter of the Panama 
Rail, which here crosses the isthmus between North 
and South America, at its narrowest part. 

RoyaL Mar, Co.'s Aaent.—J. F. Way, Esq. 

Britisa Consor—R. Crompton, Esq. Coysct 
at Savanilia, F. Stacey, Esq. 

Colon, the port of disembarkation for Panama, 
in an unhealthy spot near the Island of Manzanilla, 
is a depot for the steamers, and for the railway, 
which begins here. Vessels lic at the pier. 

Srzamers.—The Outward boat arrives direct on 
the 23rd and 8th, and the Homeward leaves on 
the 22nd and 6th or 7th of the month. Steamers 
run from here to New York in Gor 8 days; thence 
to England in 10 or 12 days. 


The Panama Rail, 48 miles long, from Colon 
to Panama, on the Pacific side, was made 1856, at a 
cost of £1,400,000, om land granted by the State 
for 99 years, It was surveyed by spirit level only, 
and cost about 33 times the sum estimated. That 
it hes proved a lucrative speculation, as well as a 
great public benefit, is shown by the fact that in 
1866 it carried 32,000 passengers and 108,000 tons 
of goods and specie; the traffic having doubled 


itself in three years. A station every 5 miles. 
Two-thirds of the receipts are from merchandise, 
at a tariff of £5 aton. . Grogs income, 23 million 
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dollars, on which ithas made a dividend of 24 per 
cont., besidesa bonus of 40 per cent., equal to 64 
per cent. on the whole. This is after paying 
£49,000 rent to the State. The Ship Canal here, 
begun by M de Lesseps, will save 10,000 miles to 
San Francisco, and 6,000 to Sydney. 


Trains ran frequently every day in 4 hours; fare 
(if vot included in the through rate), 25 dollars. 
‘The scenery is forcst and jungle. The line passes 
a series of low marshes to 


Gatun, on the Chagres. Thenthrough a forest, 
in sight of the Clerro Gigante, on the west, a ridge 
of moderate height, from which Nunez de Bilbao 
first caught sight of the Pacific, 1503. The summit 
level of the line, 250ft. above the sea, is reached at 
the thirty-eighth mile, at the Empire station, from 
which it makes a rapid descent to the dirty and 
ruinous town of 


PANAMA, on the Bay, or Gulf of Panama; the 
terminus being close to the landing pier. A steam 
tender conveys passengers and goods to the Taboga 
anchorage in the Bay, 10 miles distant, where the 
Panama Company’s vessels lic, under a wooded 
islet, close to the pier. Here are workshops, 
houses for the officers and men, with a hospital 
and theatre. This is the general starting point for 
the Southern Pacific steamers, viz., for West Coast 
of South America (Pacific Steam Navigation Com- 
pany). That for Central America, San Francisco, 
British Columbia, Chiva, and Japan (United States 
Pacific Mall Companies) is at Flamenco, near the 
town. 


H.B.M.'s ConsuL.—E. March, Esq., who is the 
Company's Agent. 


Population, 20,000. 


The town of Panama, in the State of New 
Granada or Columbia, stands on a peninsula, in 
lat. 9° N., long. 794° W. It isa fortified place, with 
a good harbourand anchorage; a Cathedral, Jesuits’ 
College, Town Hall, and other buildings. Fishy 
plenty, but no mutton; other provisions are cheap 
and abundant; but labour isdear—washing a shirt 
is a dollar; a cigar, le. Trade in pearl shells, hides, 
sarsaparilla, English cottons, hardware, silk, wine, 
&c. Dry season, December to April. 


By Mail steamers, twice a week, it 1s 9 days to 
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For Callao and Valparaiso.—By Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company, leave for West Coast 
of South America. The ports on this line are 
Buenaventura, Tumaco,Guayaquil,Pas ta,Pimentel, 
Huanchaco, Huscho, Callao, Tambo de Mora, 
Pisco, Chala, Quilca, Islay, Mollendo, To, Arica, 
Pisagna, Iquique, Cobbija, Taltal, Chafiaral, Cal- 
dera, Carrazel, Huasco, Coquimbo, Valparaiso, 
Tomé, Talcahusny, Lota, Corral (Valdivia), Ancud, 
and Port Montt. These places are in the respective 
South American States of New Granada, Ecuador, 
Peru, and Chill, or Chile. Quito, the capital of 
Ecuador, near Chimborazo, is reached by boat, 
rail, and mule. Callao, the port to Lima, has 
new Harbour, made by E. Clark, 1852-74; with a 
Protestant Church and English hospital. Off this 
is the deepest part of the Pacific, 3,370 fathoms. 
From Lima, the capital of Peru, a rail is making 
over the Andes to the mountain valleys behind, at 
one point 15,000 feet high, in the direction of the 
old Indian road. In the war of 1879-80, Tquique, 
Pisagua, Mollendo, and Arica, were taken by the 
Chilians; and Limon was taken 21st January, 1881 
when two watering places—Chorrillos, 9 miles, and 
Miraflores, 6 milee—were destroyed. 


For San Francisco and Vancouver (British 
Columbia).—By United States Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company, twice a month. The ports on the 
North Pacificline are Punta Arenas, San Juan del 
Sur, Corinto (Realejo), Amapala, La Union, La 
Libertad, Acajulta, and San José de Guatemala, all 
in Central America; Champerico, San Benito, 
Tonala, Salina Cruz, Port Angel, Acapulco (for this 
no passengers’ cargo will be taken at Panama), 
Manzanillo, San Blas, and Mazatlan, in Mexico; 
San Francisco, in United States; Victoria or Van- 
couver, in British America. For Central America 
and San Francisco, twice a month. From San 
Franelsco, the United States Mail runs monthly to 
Australia; and fortnightly to Yokohama and 
Nagasaki, in Japan; and to Shanghai and Hong 
Kong, in China.—See Route 27. 


Close to the equator, 700 miles from the main- 
land, are the Galapogos Islands, about long. 
90° W.; @ group of twelve or thirteen islands, dis- 
covered by the Spaniards, and called by their 
present name, signifying Tortoise, from the large 
turtles and iguanas abounding on them. ‘They are 


Valparaiso, 15 to San Francisco. 


volcanic in character. 
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SKELETON ROUTE XXVII. 


OUTWARD. 


AMERICAN AND PACIFIC LINE. 


ENGLAND to NEW YORK, CHICAGO, and SAN FRANCISCO; thence to JAPAN 
and CHINA; or to AUSTRALIA. 


By Steamer, weekly or oftener, from Liverpool, Southampton, Glasgow, or Bristol, to New York, 
&e. By Pacific Mail Steamers and Occidental Company's Steamers from San Fran- 
cisco for Japan, two weekly and monthly; also, monthly to Honolulu, in the Sandwich Islands ; 
thence to Sydney, Australia, These form part of the Australian Line Westward to China 
and Japan, from London. Weekly, by Pacific Coast Line to Portland (Oregon) and British 
Columbia. 


Distance,—Liverpool or Southampton to New York by sea, 3,100 to 3,600 miles; New York, by 
rail, to Chicago and San Francisco, 3,300 miles; thence by sea to Yokohama, 4,800 miles. 
Yokohama to Shanghai, 1,200 miles; er to Hong Kong, 1,620 miles. San Francisco to Nagasaki, 
5,100 miles; to Hong Kong, 6,400 miles; to Singapore, 7,850 miles; to Caleutta, 9,400 miles (or 
87 days). San Francisco to Syduey, 7,200 miles, viz.: Hono‘ulu (Sandwich Islands), 2,500 miles; 
Feejee Islands, 2,900 miles; and Sydney, 2,100 miles. San Francisco to Metbourne, 7,740 miles 


Time.—England to New York, 9 to 14 days, according to season of year, and the line chosen. By 
rail to San Francisco, 7 days (or 14 days, 2nd class). Thence to Yokohama, 17 to 20 days; 
thence to Shanghai, 8 days. England to Australia, 44 days, quick passage, viz:—16 to San 
Francisco; 7 Honolulu; 16 Auckland; 6 Sydney. San Francisco to Oregon and British 
Columbia, 24 to 3 days, 


Fares.—Fares to San Francisco, vid New York und rail, Ist class, about £52; 2nd, about £38. 
‘Through to Yokohama, Ist class, about £86; 3rd class, £32; Return, £148. To Auckland or 
Sydney, Ist class, £71°10s, to £74; 2nd class, £32. Children, in proportion. Stoward'sfees are 
included; but wines, spirits, &c., must be paid for. The fares do not include meals or sleeping 
berths on the railways. 


Luggage.—In the Atlantic Steamers, tho usual allowance is, Ist class, £0 cubic feet. On the Rail, 
through, Ist ciass, 1251bs. In Pacific Steamers, 3 cwt. 


EFLOMEWARD. 
JAPAN to SAN FRANCISCO; thence to CHICAGO, NEW YORE, and ENGLAND. 


Steamers leave Hong Kong and Yokohama for San Francisco, making the through time to England 
about 44 days, quick passage. From Sydnzy, about 44 days, 
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ROUTE XXVII- 
AMERICAN AND PACIFIC ROUTE TO AUS- 
TRALIA, JAPAN, AND CHINA. 

Since the Atlantic and Pacific Railway 
was opened across the American Continent, a 
series of Through Routes, by steamer and rail, vid 
New York and San Francisco, has been organised, 
connecting England, as wellas France and Germany, 
with the shores of the Pacific, The scheme embraces 
California, Oregon, British Columbia, Sandwich 
and Fiji Islands, Australia, Now Zealand, Japan, 
and China; full particulars of which can be obtained 
from Mesers. Cook and Son, Ludgate Circus; 
‘American Exchange, 449, Strand; or E.M. Jenkins, 
127,High Holborn, By this arrangement, steamers 
from England and the Continent are combined 
with the Pacific Mail and the North Pacific Trans- 
portation Companies, and with the Atlantic and 
Pacific Rail, in carrying the traveller right through 
to his destination, with the least possible trouble 
and expense to himself. Messrs. C, Clarke & Co. 
‘Windsor Chambers, Great St. Helen's, E.C., are 
Agents for the Pacific Mail Line or Westward Line, 
from London to Australia and China and Japan, 
which runs two or every four weeks, at through 
fares,—See Skeleton Route 27. 

Passengers provided with these tickets are met 
at New York by authorised agents, who give all 
the necessary information about Hotels, Railways, 
&c. Daily trains leave New York for Chicago, the 
ticket-holder having the choice of three different 
routes. The whole distance of 3,200 to 3,320 
miles, from Ocean to Ocean, may be done in 
“Palace” express treins, in 6 to 7 days; in 
Qna class trains, in 7 to 8 days; in emigrant and 
freight trains, in 17 days. 

From England there is achoice of several lines for 
crossing the Atlantic. 

The fares vary from 12 guineas to £26 by 
Cunard Line, and from 12 to 21 guineas by White 
Star, Inman, and Allan Lines, according to the 
time of the year and position of sleeping cabin; 
othersare less. Stcerage passengers, 4 to 6 guineas, 
by all boats. From New York to San Francisco, 
the railway fares are about £25 18s. £19 14s., 
and £12 48.; from Quebec to San Francisco, the 
rates are rather lower. 

From Liverpool to Yokohama, the through 
fares are about £96 (Ist), and £38 14s. (3rd); 
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to other places in proportion. Return and Au 
Round the World tickets are issued, A through 
ticket to Yokohame will save money, You change 
it at New York for coupons to San Francisco and 
a pass to Yokohama; also 250lbs, of luggage is 
allowed instead of 150lbs. 

1, Allan Line—Liverpool to Quebec, every Thurs- 
day, during summer. Liverpool to Halifax and 
Portland, every Thursday, during winter; and 
Liverpool to Halifax, Boston, and Baltimore, 
regularly all the year round. See Advt., p. 434. 

« 24American ,,.Line—Liverpool to Philadelphia, 
every Wednesday. 

3. Anchor Line—Glasgow to New York, every 
Thursday. London to New York, every Wedncs- 
day. Liverpool to New York, every Wednesday. 

4, Cunard Line—Liverpool to New York, every 
Saturday. To Boston, every Wednesday. 

5. Dominion Line—Liverpool to Quebec and 
Montreal, every Thursday (in summer). 

6. Union Mail Line—Liverpool to Newport 
News (Virginia), vid Bermuda, 

7. Inman Line—Liverpool to New York, every 
other Tuesday and Thursday. Sce Advt, p. 435. 

8. Harrison and the West India Lines—Liverpool 
to New Orleans, calling at Corunna and Havana. 

9. National Line--Liverpool and London to New 
York, every Wednesday. 

10. North German Lloyd— Southampton to New 
York, every Tuesday, 8} days. Two ships are 
6,000 tons, and 455 feet long. 

1. Red Star Line—Antwerp to New York, 
monthly, and to Philadelphia. 

12. State Line—Glasgow to New York, every 
Friday. 

18. White Star Lme—Liverpool to New York, 
every Tucsday or Thursday. See Advt., p. 435. 

14. Great Westorn Steam Ship Line— From 
Bristol, every fortnight. 

15, Hamburg Américan—From Hamburg and 
Havre. 

The Monarch, Furness, Beaver, and other 
Lines. Some follow the ‘* Lane" Route—a specific 


course, which lessens the chance of collision, 
The’ Intercolonial and Grand ‘Trunk Rail, 


opened 1871, through British territory, brings 
Halifax and St. John into communication with the 
New England and New York lines; and thos 
furnishes the traveller, by means of the steamer to 
Halifax, with the quickest route across to Sar 
Francisco. 
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Tickets taken in London are good for the first 
departure after arrival at New York, or San Fran- 
cisco, or for any subsequent departure. The prices 
include meals and steward’s fees on board, but not 
wines, &c.; and are exclusive of berths and meals 
on the rail. Passengers pay for their own subsis- 

“tence at New York or San Francisco. Custom 

House. Luggage js strictly examined at New 
York, and passengers should declare any new 
goods or merchandise which cannot properly be 
called personal effects, Merchandise for China may 
be sent through the agents from New York to San 
Francisco. 

England to New York, 9 to 14 days. From 
Liverpool, steamers proceed down St. George's 
Channel and round the south coast of Ireland, 
touching at Queenstown in Cork Harbour; hence 
in7 to8days, byaquickrun, From Glasgow they 
pass across the Irish Sea, through the North 
Channel, past the Giant's Causeway, and touch 
at Moville, near Derry, on the north coast of 
Ireland. 

Thence across the Atlantic, and past Cape Cod 
and Long Island, to 


NEW YORK, the largest city and commercial 
port in the United States, and capital of New York 
State, 3,020 miles from England, 3,200 miles from 
San Francisco, 220 miles from Boston, 83] miles 
from Portland (where Mr. Peabody's body was 
landed in state from U.M.S. Monarch, 29th January, 
1870), 90 miles from Philadelphia, 226 miles from 
Washington, 744 miles from Cincinnati, and 1,074 
miles from St. Louis. 

Population (1881), 1,207,000, against 943,000 in 
1873; Brooklyn, 567,000. The traveller will here 
make his acquaintance with buck-wheat cakes, 
clams, gumbo soup, é&c., and drinks of all kinds, 

Hore1s.—Many of them will lodge hundreds of 
guests; charges, 4 to 5 dollars a day in the best. 
Astor House, inthe Park and Broadway. Windsor, 
Albemarle, and Brevoort, in Fifth Avenue, Fifth 
Avenue Hotcl, containing 1,100 rooms. Claren- 
don, Fourth Avenue. Grand Hotel and Grand 
Central, both in Broadway. Leland’s Sturtevant, 
Broadway. Now York, Broadway (for Southern- 
ers). Gilsey's, Broadway. Union Square Hotel. 
St. Nicholas, Broadway. Westminster, East Six- 
teenth Street, where Charles Dickens stopped. Del- 
monico’s, a well-known restaurant. 
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Comns.—Cents (or halfpence), nickels or &e.; 
10¢., 25¢., 50c., and dollars, in silver; 24 dols. (108.), 
5,10, and 20 dol. pieces, in gold; and notes of the 
National Banks for 1, 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, 100, 500, 
and 1,000 dollars, Circular notes may be got; 
and stamps are useful for small change. 1 gold 
dollar=4s, 2d, £1=4 dollars 85 cents, say dollars. 
1s,=25 cents. 


Sanxs—Bank of New York and others, 


Conveyances.—Vehicles of all sorts are dear. 
Good light four-wheelers, for which a dollar to two 
dollars is the tariff charge for two persons for 
two miles, Make a bargain. 

Omnrpuses or stages, 10 cents; and street rails 
or trams, 5 cents, along the chief thoroughfares. 


Post-oFFIcE.—In City Hall Park, 340 fect long. 
The old Office in Nassau Street, near the Ex- 
change, was formerly the Dutch Church. 

AGENTS For THOUGH PassaGEs.—Mr. F..Know- 
land, 287, Broadway, who will undertake the Cus- 
tom House, Shipping, and other business, Messrs. 
Cook and Son, 261, Broadway; E. Jenkins, 287, 
Broadway; American Exchange, 162, Broadway. 
Agents in London, Baring Brothers; Brown, Ship- 
ley, and Co.; H. 8. King and Co.; C. Clarke and Co., 
Great St. Helen's, Emigrants are protected by a 
Board of Commissioners at Castle Gardens, where 
tickets can be got, with information as to routes, 
fare of luggage, &c. 

H.B.M.’s Consut GeneRaL.—W. L. Booker, Esq. 

ConsvuL.—J. P. Edwards, Esq. 

Cusrom Housg, near Exchange, in Wall Street. 

Rartwars.—Abont 20 run out to Boston, Albany, 
Montreal, Buffalo, Chicago, and the Pacific, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington (where President 
Garficld died, 20th September, 1881), and every 
part of the Union, as well as of the Dominion of 
Canada. Central depét, 700 feet long. For Chi- 
cago, there Is 2 choles of the New York Central, the 
Erle, or the Pennsylvania Central. Fares, 3 cents 
(14d.) per mile; drawing room and sleeping cars 
alittle extra. About 100Ibs. of luggage allowed; 
take a check for it, 


STeAmERS,—To Liverpool, Cork, Glasgow, South- 
ampton, Havre, Hamburg, Nova Scotia; to Boston, 
Philadelphia, and other ports on the Atlantic const; 
to St, Thomas, Havana, New Orleans, Vera Cruz 


for Mexico, and Panama. Those who prefer the 


£60 
sea voyage to San Francisco can toke the Pacific 
Mail Steamers for the Central American and 
Mexican lines to Aspinwall (Isthmus of Panama) 
thrice a month.—Agents, 257, Broadway. Or, the 
Atlas Line, every two weeks, in connection with 
the Liverpool lines. They pass San Salvador 
(the first land seen by Columbus), Cuba, St. 
Domingo, and Jamaica; about 2,000 miles. Then 
cross the Isthmus by rail (8 hours), and take the 
boats leaving Panama for San Francisco; making 
the through trip in 21 days. 

Ferry STeaMERs to every part of the neigh. 
bourhood—Brooklyn, Staten Island, Jersey City, 
Hoboken, Communipaw, &c. Fares, about 2 cents 
id.) a mile. The Brooklyn Ferry leads over to 
the Navy Yard at Long Island. Here is the great 
Suspension Bridge, 185 feet above the water, 
and 5,063 feet long. 

New York, founded by the Dutch as New Amster- 
dam, 1614, received its present name, 1664, when 
it was taken from the then governof, Stuyvesant, or 
Peter the Headstrong, by Admiral Holmes, for the 
Duke of York (James II.), to whom this and all the 
neighbouring territory was granted by Charles IT. 
For a true and particular account of the good old 
times of the famous Dutch dynasty, see Diedrich 
Knickerbocker’s History of New York. [twas given 
up, 1783, at the Declaration of Independence, and 
here the first Congress of the Thirteen States was 
hold. 

It stands at the south corner of Manhattan Island 
(15 miles long, 1 to 3 miles broad), and in the south 
corner of the State, between the mouth of the Hudson 
and East Rivers; the Hudson (1 mile broad) dividing 
it from Jersey City in New Jersey on the mainland; 
and the East River (4 mile broad), from Brooklyn 
and Williamsburgh, on Long Island, by which it is 
approached from thesca through the Narrows. At 
the south point are the Battery (a park of 12"acres) 
and Castle Clinton, now the Emigrant depot, 
having Governor's Island and its arsenal in front, 
and Staten Island, Sandy Hook, and the Neversink 
Hills (280 foet high) more distant. The sea fronts on 
the east and west sides, 3 and 4 miles long, are lined 
with jetties, wharves, but no docks; the water being 
deep enough for the largest ships at all tides; and 
the Harbour or Bay, usually crowded with shipping, 
is 7 to 8 miles long, and 1} to 5 miles broad, with 
safe anchorage everywhere, protected by twelve 
forts, From the Bowling Green and the narrow 
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streets of the old Dutch town, near the Battery, the 
principal thoroughfares strike off as from a centre, 
viz., Broadway, 4 miles long, a fine, wide street, but 
badly paved, containing the best churches, hotels, 
shops, and stores; Hudson Street, Chatham Street, 
and the Bowery, East Broadway, and other streets. 
Stewart's large dry goods store employs 1,800 
persons. The new parts of the city are laid out 
chequerwise, as wearisome and aninteresting as at 
Philadelphia, and for convenience are described by 
numbersand letters. For instance, the Central Park 
lies between “ Fifth and Eighth Avenues and 59th 
and 110th Streets.” Along North Avenue is a 
light rail on T uprights. The city municipal 
income is about 4 millions sterling; and its public 
debt 20 millions. The Customs duties amount to 
above half a million sterling weekly. 

Houses of brick, dark grit, or white hard limestone. 
Among the leading Public Buildings are the 
Exchange, in Wall Street, built of granite, and 
covered by a dome, and lately enlarged; the marble 
Custom House; City Hall and Law Courts, of stone 
and marble, 216 feet long, in the Park; New Post- 
office, as above; University, in Washington 
Square, built 1856; Columbia College, founded, 
1754, as King’s College ; State Prison, in Washington 
Street ; Tammany Hall and its offices, for public 
meetings. A great fire in 1835 burnt the first 
Exchange, with 500 houses, destroying 13 million 
dollars’ worth of property. There are 800 Banks 
in New York. Washington (or Fulton Street) 
Market is near the Brooklyn Ferry. Navy Yard 
covers 40 acres. Madison and Washington Squares. 

Churches and Chapels, about 330—of which 
Protestant and Methodist Episcopal are 120; 
| Presbyterian, 55; Roman Catholic, 40, including 
| St. Patrick's Cathedral; Baptist, 30. Some of 
the best are—Trinity, in the Gothic style, with a 
spire of 284 feet; St. George's; Transfiguration; 
Grace and Christ Churches; St. Paul's, with a spire 
208 feet high; and St. Peter's, all in Broadway; St. 
John's, near St. John's Park; St. Thomas's: 
Messiah (Unitarian); St. Patrick's Roman Catho- 
| Ne Cathedral—marble, Gothic, 334 feet long, with 
| two spires; and St. Stephen's; the Brick Church 
(Presbyterian). About twenty-seven Synagogues, 
the Jews being numerous here; their Temple 
Emanuel is Sarasenic in style. There are 230 
} churches in Brooklyn, in Long Island, including 
Mr. Ward Beecher’s, which holds 8,000, 
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Clubs.—The Travellers’ Ulub, Fifth Avenue; 
Manhattan; and others. 

Theatres and Places of Amusement.—For 
Opera, the Academy of Music, and French Theatre, 
both in Fourteenth Street. Grand Opera House, 
in Eighth Avenue. Theatres:—Booth's Theatre, 
one of the finest, in Sixth Avenue; Bowery, 
holding 8,000; Fifth Avenue Theatre, small and 
handsome; Niblo's, Broadway; Olympic, Broad- 
way, where Sothern first came out; Stadt, for 
German music; Wallack’s, Broadway; Tammany, 
Fourteenth Street. Wood's Museum, formerly Bar- 
num's, Broadway. Halls—Central Park Gardens; 
and Atlantic Gardens Circus, in Broadway. 


Open Places of Recreation, &c.—Union 
‘Square aud its Fountain; Tomkins’s Park, between 
Avenues A and B; Central Park, up Broadway, 
‘a fine space, of 840 acres, 2} miles long by 1} broad, 
containing a museum, Louvre library, lakes, and 
reservoirs, with statues of Professor Morse, the 
telegrapher, Walter Scott (1872), and Burns. The 
Museum of Art is 800 feet by 500. A Natural 
History Museum, 600 feet by 600 feet, in Montallan 
Square, near the Park. At Prospect Park (510 
acres), in Brooklyn, is W. Irving's statue. Green- 
wood Cemetery has an area of 242 acres, Statue 
of Liberty, 187 feet high, on a pedestal 165 feet, in 
progress. 

Libraries, Museums, Hospitals, &c.— 
Rotunda snd New York Institution, in the Park, 
State Library; Mercantile Library, formerly the 
Astor Opera House, where the Macready riots of 
1848 took place. It is near the Bible House of the 
American Bible Society. The Cooper Union, or 
Free Library, includes the American Institute 
(1829). Astor Library, founded by J. J. Astor, 
1853-7. New York Soclety's Library, old and 
good, dating from 1700, Public Hospital, in 
Broadway; Belle Vue Hospital, 1,200 beds; Deaf- 
Mute Asylum; Lunatic Asylum. 

Noticeable Spots,—The Sub-Treasury, a Gre- 
ciun pile, 200 feet long, on the site of the Congress 
Hall, where Washington was inaugurated First 
President, 1789. Old Dutch Chureh of St. Nicholas, 
in Nassau Street. William Street, where Wash- 
ington Irving was born. Brighton, a fine spot, 
on Staten Island. Fort Hamilton and Lafayette 
(the Southerners’ prison), and Cedarmine, where 
‘W. C. Bryant lived, on Long Island, noted for 
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its boating, fishing, and shooting. Hell Gate, 
on East River. The Bridges to Winchester, 
and viaduct for the rail, across the River Haarlem, 
at the further end of Manhattan Island, near 
the Croton Aqueduct, which brings water a 
distance of nearly 40 miles, to a reservoir of 35 
acres in the city, and cost nearly 2} millions 
sterling. The Aqueduct, opened 1842, comes in 
by the Haarlem Bridge, which is 1,450 feet long, on 
fifteen arches,115 feet high. Jerome Park, near 
Winchester. Scenery on the Hudson River, so named 
after Hendrick Hudson, an Engliehman in the 
Dutch service, who first sailed up it, 1619, and 
was afterwards lost in Hudson's Bay. Fulton 
tried his first American steamer, the Clermont, 
on it, 1807, after his return from England. Along 
its banks are Audubon’s House and Park; the 
Croton Dam; the villages of Yonkers and 
Irvington; Sunnyside, where W. Irving lived; 
Sleepy Hollow and Woolfert’s Roost; the High- 
lands, and West Point Military Academy, 51 miles 
from New York; Kaatskill or Catskill Mountains ; 
Lebanon and Columbia Springs; Albany; Troy 
and tke Hoosac Tunnel (5 miles); Saratoga Springs. 
Lake Champlain, and the White Mountains. 


Trips from New York by Rail—Menlo Park 
(Edison's) is 24 miles S.W. To Greenport, through 
Long Island, 94 miles; to Boston, direct, 236 miles; 
thence to Portland, where Mr. Peabody's remains 
were landed in state, from H.M.S. Monarch, 1870. 
To Cambridge, where Longfellow lived. Up the 
Hudson to Albany, 143 miles; or Troy, 148 miles. 
From Albany to Boston, 201 miles; Albany to 
Buffalo, 297 miles; or to Niagara, 306 miles; 
thence to Chicago, 514 miles; or to Oil City and 
Pittsburg. Troy connects with Rensselacr and 
Saratoga; or with Rutland, and thence to Mon- 
treal and Quebec. Montreal is about 450 miles 
from New York. 


New York, past Long Branch bathing-place 
(11 miles) to Philadelphia, 89 miles; thence to 
Baltimore, 98 miles; thence to Washington, 3 
miles; total, 226 miles. At Philadelphia, the 
Centenary of Independence, 1876, was celebrated 
by an International Exhibition, in Fairmount Park, 
over the Schuylkill. The Park contains 2,700 
acres, of which 230 were enclosed, and 75 covered 
by 200 different buildings and annexes. The bi- 
centenary of Penn’s landing was observed in 1882. 
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New York to Cincinnati (rid Pittsburg), 744) 
jalong the boundary of New York State and 


miles; thence to Louisvilic and Cave City (for the 
Mammoth Caves of Kentucky), 192 miles. New 
York time {s 12 minutes earlier than Washington, 
and 8 hours 14 minutes earlier than San Francisco. 

Railway Guides.—Travellers’ Oficial Guide, 
monthly; Appleton's Dictionary of New York; 
Appleton's Railway Guide, fortnightly; Applcton's 
Handbooks to the Northern, Southern, and Western 
States ; Bacon's Descriptive Handbook of the United 
States; Englishman's Guide-book to the United States 
(Longman); Picturesque America; all supply in- 
formation about places visited. The railways give 
time-tables and guides with the tickets. 

Across America,—Passengers with through 
tickets have a choice of routes to Chicago, and can 
break the journcy here and at Omaha and Ogden, 
and resume their places at pleasure. Through Ist 


class are allowed 1251bs. of baggage; other Ist and | 


2nd class, 110lbs, Excess is charged at 5 to 15 
dollars per 100Ibs.; keep a portmanteau with 
you, and check the rest. The fare does not 
include berths or meals in the rail, but meals 
(23 dola. a day) may be obtained at several stop- 
ping places. As to berths, passengers who do not 
wish to break the journey should take the fast Pa- 
cific express (Ist class only), in 6 days 20 hours, with 
comfortable sleeping berths in “palace coaches.” 
Average rate, 20to 30 miles an hour. These palace 
coaches aretravelling hotels, and include dining cars, 
at which forty-eight persons can sit down, besides 
kitchen, pantry, &c., and sleeping cars, with com- 
plete bed-room accommodation. Single berths, 
2 dols. a night; fee to porters, 2s. a day. No 
sleeping berths are provided for 2nd cr 3rd clasal 
passengers, and 2nd class passengers do not trave 
with Ist class trains. As a rule the trains are 
stow, the cars uncomfortable, and the refreshment 
rooms bad. 


The routes as far as Chicago, from which 
throngh ticket holders may choose, vary a few 
miles in length, 950 to 980, but the ranning time 
is nearly the samo—36 hours to Chicago, 49 to 
Omaha, 50 to Ogden, 49 to San Francisco—or, about 
74 days; changing at the places mentioned. 

Ist. The Pennsylvania Central Rail, the most 
direct, as below, 

2nd. The New York Erie, and Western (late 
Erle Rafl), to Dunkirk, on Lake Erie (460 miles), 
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on the broad gauge; passing the fine scenery 


Pernsylvania, the head waters of the Delaware, 
Susquehanna, and Allegheny. From Dunkirk, 
along Lake Erie, to Cleveland, Sandusky, and 
Toledo, and by the Michigan Southern to Chicago. 
3rd. By the New York Central, up the banks of 
the romantic Hudson (open enly in summer), 
to Albany, the capital of New York State and 
seat of tho legislature, 15@ miles. Albany to 
Buffalo, on Lake Erie (300 miles), by the beautiful 
Mohawk Valley, past Schenectady, Utica, Rome, 
and Syracuse. From Buffalo, the Fad’s of Niagare 
may be reached by a short branch line of one 
hour. Beyond Buffalo the line follows the south 
side of Lake Erie, past Dunkirk, &., to Toledo 
(as above), 295 miles; thence to Chicago. Or the 
north side of the Lake may be followed, past 
Detroit, A fourth route is now open, by the 
North Pacific Line, from St. Paul Minnesota, to 
Oregon, past the National Park; with two 
Southern Routes, ridé Atcheson, Topeka, and Sta. Fé; 
and via New Orleans, Houston, and El Paso. These 
last avoid the cold weather of the Sierra Nevada. 


Atlantic and Pacific Railway (by the direct 
route vid the Pennsylvanian Central).—This great 
work, 3,260 miles long, was opened 1870, and spans 
the whole width of the American continent to Sax: 
Francisco. It passes throngh the following states 
and territories:—New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Nebraska, Wyoming, Utab, 
Nevada, and California, vid the towns of Pittsburg 
and Chicago; Rock Island, on the Mississippt; 
Omaha, on the Missouri; Cheyenne, under the 
Rocky Mountains; Ogden, near Salt Lake City; 
and over the Sicrra Nevada to Sacramento, AS 
New York is in long. 75° W., or 5 hours later in 
time than London, and San Francisco, in long. 
120°, or 8 hours later, it follows that the traveller 
going westward by this route will find his watch 
gain this mach, or lose it if coming eastward. 

‘The lines and distances are asfollow:— Miles. 
Allentown Line—New York to Pitteburg ...... 431 
Pittsburg, Fort Wayne, and Chicago Line... 468 


Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific Line—to) 
Missouri River and Omaha ..........00..00) ass 


Union Pacitic—Omaha to Ogden ... 
Central Pacific—Ogden to San Francisco 


Total distance ..... 
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Leaving New York, passengers and their luggage 
are carried free by ferry steamer to 
Jersey City, in the New Jersey State (“'N.J.”), 
where the Canard and Bremen steamers lic. Popu- 
lation, 121,000, Here the Philadelphia and Erie 
Railways begin. It has timber yards and several 
factories, and large abattoirs at Communipaw. 
Pass Easton, on the River Delaware, in Pennsyl- 
vanin ('Pa."), and Allentown, to 
READING, near the Blue Mountains, on the 
River Schuylkill, where the Schuylkill and Union 
Canals join, among coal and fron mines onder 
Penn's Mount, 1,000 feet high, so called from the 
Penn family, its founders, 1748. Population, 43,300. 
Here are a fine Court-house, 200 feet square; and 
covered bridges and viaducts, hat factories, tan 
works, rolling mills, and Episcopal and Lutheran 
churches. Many Germans here. The line follows 
the Blue Mountains and the canal to 
HARRISBURG, the State capital, on the Sus- 
quchanna, at the junction with the Pennsylvania 
Central Rail. A covered railway bridge, 3,670 feet 
long. Population, 31,000. Here are the Pennsylva- 
nian Stato House, a court-house, markct-house, &c. 
rolling and steel works, railway carriage factories. 
It was nearly taken by the Confederates before 
their defeat, 2nd July, 1863, at Gettysburg (70 miles 
distant). The Cove and Peter Mountains are in 
view, and the prospects towards Pittsburg aro 
striking. 
“" And thonght how sad would be such sound 
On Susguohanna’s swampy ground, 
Kentucky's wood-encumbered brake, 
Or wild Ontario's boundless lake, 
Where heart-sick exiles in the strain 
Re-called fair Scotland's hills again.” — 
Scott's Marmion, 
The line now threads the Blac Mountains, and 
crosses and recrosses the beautiful River Juniatta 
to Huntingdon, an old place (for the States), 
among mines of coal, lead, alum, &c., named after 
Seliua, Countess of Huntingdon. Here a branch 
Mine goes off to Broad Top Mountain and Bedford 
Springs. Thence to 
Altoona, at the foot of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains, In Tuckahoe Valley, noted for its iron ore, 
Here are railway works, and Logan House for 
visitors. The Allegheny Mountains (pronounced 
“ Alleg’heny™) are a fine, well-wooded range, with 
an average height of 2,500 feet, and altogether 


about 1,500 miles long; ranoing parallel to the west 
coast of America from Georgia to Maine,and dividing 
the rivers which run to the sea from those which 
run towards the Mississippi In the next 11 or 12 
miles our rail crosses the main ridge and three or 
four other parallel ridges, by a series of zigzags 
and steep curves, along the edges of the valleys, 
displaying great feats of engineering, up to a tunnel 
‘at the top, 3,670 feet long, ending at 

Galitain, #0 called after a Russian prince of that 
family who settled here, 1788. Then comes 

Cresson, with its springs, near a healthy resort, 
3,000feethigh, and Ebensdurg. From this, following 
the River Conemaugh, it slopes 11 or 12 miles down 
to Johnstown and 

Blarisville, on the Conemaugh. Population, 
2,000. Thence to 

PITTSBURG or PITTSBURGH (named after 
the first William Pitt, 1765), the American Lir- 
mingham, aud a port on the Ohio, wher 
Monagahela and the Allegheny Rivers joi 
Population, 275,000, with the suburbs of Birming- 
ham, Manchester, and Allegheny (7,900), It has 
abundance of coal, iron, and water power; 
and here engines for railways, and for boats on the 
Mississippi are made, as well as steel and hard- 
ware goods of all sorts, cutlery, firearms, stoves, 
&c. Here are seven bridges on the two rivers, with 
the United States Arsenal; and around it above a 
hundred collieries, and about 450 factories for iron, 
glass, steel, copper, brass, oil, cotton, &c. Inthe Oil 
Works (60), petroleum is refined for exportation ; 
which comes from the natural wells round Oil City, 
near Franklin, the centro of the oil region, lying 
131 miles north, ou the Ningara line, towards 
Lake Erie. The first oil well was opened here, 
1857. From Pittsburg a railway strikes off to 
Cincinnati on the Ohio; to St, Louis on the 
Mississippi; to Nashville, and Memphis. 

Our line follows the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne, and 
Chicago line, to Rochester and Spence, then Enon, 
the first station in Uhio State (* Q."), the fertile 
and level plains of which are covered with 
farms. It extends to Lake Erie, and takes in the 
large town of Cincinnati, but the State capital is 
Columbus. Pass the new and growing towns of 
Alliance, Mansfield, and Lima, the Sandusky and 
other streams, with much forest land and rolling 
prairie, to 
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Fort Wayne, in the State of Indiava (‘Ind."), a 
trading place, where the three heads of the Maumee 
‘or Miami unite, before it falls down to Lake Erie. ; 
Population, 27,000, From here the line runs straight » 
into the State of Illinois (“TIL”), on to 

CHICAGO, the metropolis of the north-west, at 
the bottom of Lake Michigan, finely seated on aslope | 
towards the Lake, 900 miles, or 29 hours from New 
York. Population, about 508,800. In 1840, it was | 
‘only 4,000; and, in 1883, it figured as a mere name! 
near Fort Dearborn, an Indian trading port which | 
had twelve houses. 

Hore1s.—Grand Pacific (one of the largest in 
the States); Sherman House; Tremont; Palmer's; 
Gardner's. 

Cana.—Fares, 50 cents for 1 mile. 

Batis Consut.—J. Warrick, Esq. 

EwroRatron OFFicz.—57, South Clark Street. 

It is now the greatest outlet for the produce of 
the Western States—bread-stuffs, lumber (timber), 
pork, &¢.—by means of 15 or 16 railways, which 
centre here, and its ample water communication 
through the lakes, Michigan, Huron, Erle, Ontario, 
down tothe St. Lawrence. Hereare extensive ship- 
ping wharves; factories for the swift conversion of 
‘swine into pork; well-built streets of handsome 
houses; a court-house and armoury, custom-house, 
cathedrals, and churches, banks, water-works, 
hospitals, and all the apparatus of a flourishing city. 
Riverside is a fine suburb. In 1872, about 70 
million bushels of grain came to market, with 
1,000 million feet of timber (Immber); 1,000,000 
cattle, 4,060,000 hogs, and 5,000,000 sheep. About 
25 enormous elevators shoot grain into the vessels, 
at the rate of 15,000 tons a day; one vessel can 
be fillod in twenty minutes. 

‘The great fire of October, 1871, ravaged a space 
of 2124 acres, and destroyed 17,450 houses, in- 
cluding 43 churches and chapels out of its 200 
places of worship, 82 hotels and schools, 5 theatres 
and museums, 128 newspaper and magazine offices, 
many public buildings, and the railway stations 
and bridges. The burnt property was valued at 
190 million dollars. Another fire in 1874 extended 
over 60 acres, It is now almost all rebuilt, 
targe sums having been subscribed in the States 
and in foreign countries. The houses are of 
brick, but the roofs of shingle or tarpaulin; and 
the pavements are of plank. The waterworks are 
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supplied from an artesian well, and from the Cribb 
Tower, 160 feet high, in the Lake, communicating 
with a tunnel 2 miles long. Drexel Boulevard 
leads to the Park, Chicago is described as « 
mixture of “Paris boulevards, Regent Street and 
the Bayswater terraces, New York Broadway, 
and the shanties of the backwoods.” It was visited 
by the Prince of Wales, September, 1860. 

Its site is low, on the rich black soil of the 
prairie, and at first the town was much troubled 
with mud and bad drainage; to obviate which, 
in 1856, the streets were raised generally 4 feet or 
80, by a covering of gravel and clay from the 
Lake; the side walks and houses being left at the 
lower level. Some of these side walks are of stone; 
others which were of wood helped to spread the 
fire. Many of the houses have since been raised 
bodily to the higher level of the street; in particular 
the Tremont Hotel, a great six-storey brick 
building; which was gradually lifted by machinery, 
without showing a crack in the walls and while 
full of guests, The distance to Montreal, through 
the Inkes, for ships is 150 miles less than via 
Buffaloand New York, with 16 less locks; besides 
which Montreal is 300 miles nearer to Liverpool. 

‘Within a few miles is one of the head streams of 
the Illinois, which runs into the Mississippi; and a 
Canal, 105 miles long, from one of its branches (the 
Vermillion River), to Chicago, has been cut; thus 
uniting the waters of the Gulfs of St. Lawrence and 


Mexico. Milwaukee, to the north, is a part of 
Wisconsin State, formerly called Joe Davis's 
County. 


From this town the route follows the Chicago, Rock 
Island, and Pacific line, to Burean, the junction for 
Peoria, on a line running to St. Louis. Thence tu 

Rock Island City, on the Mississippi, at the 
junction made by the Rock River; so called from s 
picturesque island, on which there is a government 
Arsenal. Population, 5,500, Steamers up and 
down the river. Some rapids are seen here. A 
branch line turns off to St. Paul, Minnesota, 
and Minneapolis, for the North Pacific rail, and 
the National, or Yellowstone, Park. 

The Mississippi, or Missi Sepi, ‘great water.” 
rises near Lake Winnipeg, in Minnesota, and, in- 
cluding its chief feeder, the Missouri, is 4,400 miles 
Jong, down to New Orleans, or the longest in the 
world: ~ At Prairie du Chien, north of Rock Islant 
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and the Cedar Rapids, it is 600 feet above sea; 
at St, Louis, 1,800 miles from its source, where the 
Missouri falls in and diecolours its waters, it is 416 
feet above sea, and 5,000 feet wide. The floods are 
out from February to June. Hundreds of steamers 
now run on different parts of the great river. 

‘Wilton, in the State of Iowa (‘Ia.”), where the 
Hine to Kansas City and the South Pacific turns off, 

Des Moines, the State capital, on the Des 

Moines River, a branch of the Mississippi. Popu- 
lation, 4,000. 
* Council Bluffs, a bold height on the Missouri, 
opposite Omaha, formerly a meeting-place of the 
Sioux Indians, The Missouri, or “mud river,” is 
one of the great feeders of the Mississippi, 3,100 
miles long, from its source in the Rocky Mountains 
in Idaho territory to St. Louis, which is 1,290 miles 
from the Gulf of Mexico. It flows swift and turbid 
for the most part through a flat prairie country ; 
but near its source is a fine gorge, or gate, 1,200 
feet high, and below this is a series of grand falls, 
one 75 feet high. The width at Council Bluffs is 
about 2,500 feet; to cross which, for Omaha, an iron 
viaduct, on eleven spans, was opened, 1872. 
Steamers up and down the stream. 

OMAHA, the new capital of the state of Nebraska 
(‘Neb."), at the converging point of the rails to the 
Far West, opposite Council Bluffs, and about half- 
way to San Francisco, 1,867 miles distant, 490 miles 
from Chicago. Population, 81,000. The Chicago 
and North Western, a parallel line to the Chicago 
and Rock Island, joins here, with several railway 
and mail routes; and the Platte River falls into the 
Missouri a little below. Omaha, with its growing 
population, lyceums, and other institutions, was 
founded 1852, but dates mostiy from 1862, when 
Congress determined on the Pacific route; since 
which time land here has doubled its price ten times 
over. Here are eleven or twelve hotels, factories, 
breweries, an Emigrant Home, and the Company's 
workshops, on 80 acres, 

Stimulated by subsidies of $16,000 to $48,000 por 
mile, according to the nature of the ground, and 
grants of land 10 miles wide along the route, the 
Union Pacific line, starting westward from Omaha, 
‘was begun January, 1866, simultaneously with the 
Central Pacific, starting eastward from San Fran- 
cisco, on which side 10,000 Chinamen were em- 
ployed. Both lines are single for the most part. 


Thousands of ox teams were employed in bringing 
materials. The most difficult part was the high 
sterile ground between the Rocky Mountains and 
the Sierra Nevada, and the passes over each 
range, 7,000 to 8,000 feet high, to which supplies 
had to be brought hundreds of miles. The as- 
cents to the mountains were found to be more 
gradual and easy than was at first supposed; 
for in one part a pine shed, or covered way, 
40 miles long, has been constructed to protect 
the line from snowdrifts, The route was opened 
by the formal junction of the two lines at Promon- 
tory Point, near Ogden, on 10th May, 1869, at 
noon; and the first English mail went through 
it, reaching Sydney in two months from England. 


The Union Pacific line follows the valley of the 
Platte, and the former waggon road up to the Rocky 
Mountains. Time from Omaha to San Francisco, 
four and a half days; fares, 100 dols. Meals are 
served at places marked * at 1 dol. and # dol. & 
head; time allowed, thirty minutes. No fees, ex- 
cept 2s, aday to servant of the sleeping cars, Goo 
shooting and fishing along the line. Leaving 
Omaha, the line comes to Fremont, 1,152 feet 
above sea, 47 miles from the Platte River hills, 
named after Col. F, Fremont, one of the first 
pioneers in this direction, Here is a branch to 
West Point. Columbus, 1,482 feet above sea. 
*Grand Island, on the Platte River; to 


Kearney, 2106 feet above sea, 195 miles, where 
the Central Branch line from Kansas City joins, 
and go called from a fortified post on the old mail 
Toute 

North Platte, 2,789 fect above sea, 291 miles 
at the junction of the north and south forks of the 


Platte River. Antelopes and prairie dogs are 
sometimes seen. 


Denver Junction, 371 milcs from Omaha. 
Colorado branch rail here, 


*Sidney, 41/ miles from Omaha, with the Rocky 
Mountains in front. 


*Cheyenne, a mining place, 6,041 fect high, 
516 miles from Omaha, under the Rocky Moun 
tains, Population, 4,000, Here a connection is 
made with the line to Denver (110 miles), Golden 
City, Santa Fé, and all points of Colorado and 
New Mexico. Population, 86,000. Saddles and 
moss agatés areymdde here. Colorado is a 
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beautifal and healthy state, noted for its mineral 
springs, mountains, gold, and silver. Pike's Peak 
is 14,150 feet high, 

Granite Canyon, 7,298 feet high, s0 called 
from the Spanish word Cafion, for # pass in the 
mountains. From this the Hne ascends to Fort 
Sanders and 

Sherman,7,00 feet high, 538 miles from Omaha; 
so called after Gen. Sherman, among wild mountain 
scenery, in view of Long's and Pike's Peaks, 75 to 
165 miles distant. Hereabouts, the Mine crosses 
Dale Creek Bridge, of framework timber, 126 feet 
high. 

*Laramie, 7,123 feet high, 573 miles from Omaha, 
at the summit of the Rocky Mountains, here 
called the Black Hills, under peaks 6,500 feet to 8,260 
feet above the sea, in the State of Wyoming; 8 grow- 
ing town round the Railway Company's shops and 
hospital. The peaks beyond this rise 10,000 to 12,000 
feet high, and Fremont’s Peak, north of the River 
Platte, is 13,370 feet. This is the great dividing 
range on the west side of America, traversing it from 
north to south, down through Mexico, and in line 
with the Andes in South America. The plateau, 
crossed by the rail betweenthe Rocky Mountainsand 
the Sicrra Nevada towards 8an Francisco, is 4,000 to 
5,000 feet above the sea, and above 1,000 miles wide. 
‘he first part is across the Laramie Plains, 60 miles 
fong, which yiold pasture, but little water; followed 
by 200 miles of rugged, barren soil, said to have 
coal beds, gold, and other minerals below. The 
waggon road from Fort Sanders goes on straight to 
Salt Lake City, south of the railway; which pro- 
ceeds by Wyoming, 7,068 feet high, 587 miles; Rave- 
Lins Springs, 6,732 feet high, 709 miles from Omaha; 
Creston, 737 miles, where the rivers divide east 
and west; Bitler Creek, 6,685 feet high; to 

*G@reen River, 845 miles, 6,065 feet high. 

Bryan, 6,175 feet high, 858 miles, where conches 
take up for the Great Sweetwater Mining District. 

Carter’s Station, 6,495 fect high, in the Mor- 
mon territory of Utah. 

Bridger, 6,615 feet high. near a fort on the old 
mail road, 80 called after a well known trapper. 

Aspen, 7,385 fect high (the second highest on 
the line), 987 miles from Omaha. 

*Evanston, 6,745 feet high, 955 miles. 

Wahsatch, 6,815 fect high, 956 miles from 
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Omala, among rugged hills. Pass a tuane) of 770 
feet (the longest on this line); and the Echo 
Cazion, containing the remarkable Castle Rock 
and Hanging Rock, 200 to 2,500 feet above the 
valley. Then the Pulpit Bock, near 

Echo City, 5,160 foet high, 991 miles from 
Omaha. Population, 225. At Croyden is the 
Thousand Mile Pree, asolitary pine, 1,000 miles from 
Omaha. 

‘Weber Station, in the pass called Weber Cailon, 
near the Finger Rock; and the Devil's Slide, 4 
gutter, 100 fect wide, sloping down a hill, between 
two serrated granite ridges, 50 to 200 fect high. 

OGDEN, s prosperous place, 4,925 feet above 
sca, 1,032 miles from Omaha, near @ cafion, at the 
junction of the Union Pacific with the last link of 
the overland chain, the Central Pacific, which strikes 
off hence to San Francisco, 835 miles. Population, 
8,000. Here also the Utah Central Rail rans off to 
Salt Lake City, on the River Jordan and Southern 
Utah; also a line to the Yellowstone National 
Park. Here are the depots of the two Companies. 
Change cars here. 

Salt Lake City, the Mormon capital (popula- 
tion, about 21,000), is 37 miles south of Ogden, 
between the Great Salt Lake and Utah Lake 
(fresh), and was founded 1847, after their expulsion 
from Nauvoo, dnd the murder of Joe Smith, at 
Carthage. His successor, Brigham Young, then 
led them to this new settlement over the Rocky 
Mountains, and governed them as President of the 
State of Utah (which has been admitted into the 
Union) till his death, 1877; when he left 17 wives, 
“ scaled” or otherwise, 45 children, and two million 
dollars, Hotels—Walker House; Continental; Salt 
Lake. The Tabernacle will hold 8,000 to 12,008 
persons. A Tompleisbuilding. The town has broad 
streets, with running streams, and shady lanes. 
Cedar City, another Mormon town, is 250 miles 
further south, on Fish Lake. The saints occupy 
the best portions of the State, mostly a desert 
of sand, and formerly called ‘Deseret,"* when it 
formed part of New Mexico. They give them- 
selves to agriculture, not to mining, which is left to 
Gentile settlers. Great Salt Lake is 100 miles long 
by 40 miles broad; with an island 3,000 feet high 
in the middle. The lakes lie In a basin, to 
which the few rivers of this arid district run 


‘When the two liges, 1,77¢ miles in all, working 
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from east and west, were finished, 1869, the 
ceremony of their official joining was completed 
at Union Junction, 6 miles west of Ogden, by 
driving in a gold spike with a silver hammer. 
From here the Central ‘Pacific line follows the 
north edge of the Salt Lake, ascending to 
Corinne, 1,055 miles (4,295 feet high), and 


Promontory, at the end of one of its Ba: 
4,905 fect above sea, 1,08¢ miles from Omaha. 
Then passes 


Kelton, 4,222 feet above sea, on the great sandy 
American Desert. Coach to Boisé City, &. 

Toano, 5,975 feet above sea, 1,215 miles from 
Omaha, in Nevads State, on one of the hoad streams 
of the Humboldt River. Follow this stream to 

* Elko, 5,065 feet above sea, 1,307 miles from 
Omaha. A railway depét, with a population of 
1,000. 


Carlin, 4,900 feet above sea, on the River Hum- 
boldt, 1,330 miles from Omaha, Here are work- 
shops, with adobe (mud) and timber houses. Then 
pass 


Palisades, or Twelve Mile Canon, 1.539 
miles, in a pass between cliffs 1,900 fect high. 
Coach to Eureka, &e. The Indian-named stations 
of Be-o-wa-we and Shoshone are succeeded hy Argent, 
1,379 miles; * Battle Mount, 1,31 miles—coach to 
Austin; Golconda, 1,434 miles, near the junction 
of the Little Humboldt, which comes down from the 
silver mining districts. 


Winnemucca, 4,331 fect above sea, 1,451 miles 
from Omaha, near the Company's workshops. 
Population, 1,300. Then 


* Humboldt, 1,492 miles, near the Humboldt 
silver mines and Lake Humboldt. The line then 
follows a dreary plain, 3,900 to 4,000 fect above sea, 
indicated by stations bearing such names as Granile 
Point, Mirage, 1,561 miles, Hot Springs, Desert, &c., 
to 

Wadsworth, on the River Truckee, near the 
Pyramid Lake, 4,017 fect above sea, 1,587 miles from 
Omaha. From here it begins to ascend towards the 
Serra Nevada (or Snowy Range), along the River 
Truckee, past 


Reno, 4,507 fect above sea, 1,622 miles from 
Omaha—rail to Carson, &.; Verdi, 4,927 feet, 1,640 
miles, in a cafion; and Luca, 5, 


33 feet; to 


Truckee, 5,870 feet above the sea, 1,657 miles, 
where the branch line to Washoe, Virginia City, and 
Carson falls in. Population, 2,000. About 3 miles 
from hence is the picturesque Donner Lake (so 
called from an unfortunate German family who 
<were caught in the winter's snow), 3} miles long, 
the crater of an extinct voleano; 20lb. trout are 
caught in it. Lake Tahoe, 12 miles south, is 22 
miles long; and « proposal has been made to tap 
its water for the supply of Sacramento Valicy and 
San Francisco. There is a rise of 1,170 feet in the 
next 14 miles to the next station, called 

*Summit, at the highest point of the line, 7,017 
fect above sea; 196 miles from San Francisco, 1,671 
miles from Omaha, at the top of Strong’s Cafion, 
in view of the snowy peaks of the Sierra Nevada, 
3,000 fect higher, their sides covered with pines. 
Coach to Lake Donner, &c. Here the line passes 
through several tunnels (one is 1,659 feet long) and 
snow sheds of timber; and brings the traveller 
inté California, the Pacific Slope, with a new - 
climate, wonderfully fresh and beautiful. Descend- 
ing the Sierra Nevada, 6 miles from this is Cascade, 
6,640 fect high, so called froma fullon the Truckee; 
succeeded 7 miles further by 

Cisco, 5,935 fect above sea, 1.694 miles, nenr a 
series of snow sheds. Hence there is a rapid fall of 
4,600 fect in the next 50 miles, and of 5,860 feet 
down to Sacramento, 93 miles beyond, which is 
only 50 feet above sea level. Among the stations 
passed are Emigrant Gap, Blue Canon (4,695 feet 
high), near China Ranch (so called from the Chinese 
who worked on the line); Shady Run, 4,185 fect 
high, to 

Alta, 1,706 miles, near the Great American 
Cafion, or Canyon, the finest pass on the line, 2 miles 
long, between walls 2,000 feet high. 

Dutch Flat, or German Land, 3,403 feet 
ahove sea, among ferests of pine, and a mining 
population of 1,000. 

Gold Run, 3,206 feet high, 1,711 miles. The line 
soon after suddenly passes round Cape Horn, on a 
mere ledge cut in the side of a canyon, 2,000 fect 
above the chasm below ; and descends to a bridge, 
$78 fect long, over the stream, 


* Colfax, 2,422 feet above sea, 1,722 miles from 
Omaha; a growing town on a branch of the Sacra- 
mento, which the railway continues to descend. 
Coach to Grass Valley! 
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Auburn, 1,362 fect abovesea, 1,740 miles, among 
orchards and gardens. Population, 2000. 


* SACRAMENTO, on the River Sacramento, 91 
miles from San Francisco, 1,776 miles from Omaha ; 
the State and mining capital of California, founded, 
1848, with four houses; now growing in population 
and importance, though often burnt, or inundated 
by the floods, from which it is protected by levées or 
dykes. It stands low, only 30to 50 feet above sea; is 
Jald out in square streets planted with trees, marked 
by letters and figures; and contains many churches, 
stores, hotels, and boarding houses; with gasworks, 
asylums, and a hospital; the State Capitol, 320 feet 
long; factories; and the Company's workshops on & 
alte of 20 acres. Water is pumped round here by 
windmills, Steamers run on the river to the Bay of 
San Francisco, into which it falls. Population, 
21,000, Hotels—Orleans; Capitol. Tram cars. 

There is a branch railway to Folsom and Placer- 
ville (from the Spanish “placer,” a pleasant spot), 
on the American Fork River, in El Dorado, where 
the gold was discovered, which led to the first settle- 
ment of the town, and brought tens of thousands of 
diggers to California from every part of the world. 
It was first discovered on Capt. Sutter's estate, 
at Coloma, 19th January, 1848, by J. Marshall. 
‘Another branch passes up the Sacramento, Silk- 
worms and mulberry trees are cultivated. From 
Sacramento, the direct route now passes by # short 
cut over a level country, to Batavia, 1,800 miles; 
Benicia (population 2,000), 1,832 miles, where 
Heenan, who fought Tom Sayers, was born; San 
Pablo, 1,848 miles; Oakland Pier 1,862 miles, ending 
at San Francisco, 1,867 miles (as below). Or, we 
may pass round to 

Galt, 1,803 miles from Omaha; where a coach 
may be taken for the Calaveras Big Trees (70 
miles), #0 called from a grove of enormous trees on 
the slope of the Sierra Nevada, 250 to $20 fecthigh, 
60 to 95 feet round the trunk at the ground. The 
Father of the Forest (now down) was 435 feet long, 
‘and 110 fect round. There are ten grovesin all, with 
some hundreds of trees in each, About 150 to 200 
miles to the south-east are the Mariposa Big 
‘Trees (the Rambler is 92} feet round), in the Yo 
Semité Valley (Sem-i-t¢); a wonderfully striking 
passin the Sierra, 18 mileslong, $ to 1 mile broad, 
petween walls 2,000 to 6,000 feet high, over which, 
‘at its head, tumble the great Waterfalls of the 
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Merced, the least of which is 350 feet high ; the 
greatest, the Ribbon Fall, is 3,300 feet high. About 
17 miles north is another valley, the Tuolumne 
Gorge, 20 miles long by 3 mile broad, § mile deep; 
and more striking because narrower. 

Oar line passes on to 

Stockton, 1,824 miles, on the San Joaquin (pro- 
nounced ‘ Waw-keen"), which falls into the north 
branch of San Francisco Bay, and is navigable for 
steamers from here. Population, 13,000. This is a 
large market for the grain trade, with hotels, 
thirteen churches, waterworks, &c., in a tract of 
rich black adobe soil. Branch rail to Milton, 30 
miles; and thence by coach to Calaveras Big 
Trees, 49 miles. 


Lathrop, 8 miles from Stockton, where the San 
Joaquin Valley Rail joins, by which the fine 
scenery of the Yo Semité country above-mentioned 
may be visited. It isa round of some days, at £4 
to £5 a day. Lathrop by rail to Merced, 58 
miles; thence by six-horse coach, vid Clark's (or 
Mariposa Grove), to Mariposa Big Trees, 66 miles; 
and the Yo Semité Valley, 25 miles; or vid Coulter- 
ville, past Dudley's, to Yo Semité, 95 miles. Upa 
ridge of bluffs to 


Midway, 22 miles further; and the tunnel in 
the Livermore Canyon, 1,116 feet long. 


Altamont, 740 feet above sea. Down to 


Niles, in Alameda Valley; where the Southlineto 
San José (pronounced “O-za") joins, by which you 
may get to San Francisco, past the New Alameda 
quicksilver mines, But the direct railway from 
here passes north to San Leandro, 17 miles from 
Niles, in Alameda country, noted for its grain, 
building stone, fruit aud vegetables. Carrots grow 
to 8 feet long, pears to 3{1bs., bunch of grapes a 
foot round. 


Oakland, 1,909 miles, or 1,867 miles by the 
short cut as above; the last station on the direct 
line, opposite San Francisco, among plenty of oaks. 
Here the merchants live, Population, 35,000. Here 
are the State University, &c., and a Pier 2 miles 
long down to Oakland Point, 3 miles from San Fran- 
cisco, by Ferry; close to the Company's offices, 
and large warehouses, 500 to 600 feet long, for 
bonded goods. China and Japan ships lie alongside. 
‘The Ferry has room for 27 cars, Hand your ticket 
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to the railway agent, who will give you one for 
. the Hotel, To the north-west is Mount Tamau- 
+ Vipaa, 2,604 feet high. 

SAN FRANCISCO, called “ Frisco" for short- 
ness, 1,914 miles from Omaha, 3,300 miles from New 
York, 4,760 miles from Yokohama, in Japan. It 
stands close to the Pacific, on the south side of the 

~Golden Gate, or inlet of the Bay, which forms a 
- splendid land-locked harbour, 8 miles wide and 60 
miles long. The Kansas Pacific Rail comes in 
on the south side, The Gate is 1 mile wide, with 5 
fathoms water. Population, about 235,000, includ- 
ing some thousands of Chinamen in the growing 
China Town. Here the Spaniards began a Presidio 
and Mission, 1776, called Yerba Buena, from a 
medicinal plant of great virtue, found on an 
islaud in the Bay. ‘The name was changed, 
1848, after the Mexican war, and the cession of 
the states of New Mexico, Arizona, and California, 
when the first gold discovery started it into 
sudden life: Canvas towns sprang up; the harbour 
was crowded with shipping; and from that date the 
city has been constantly growing in wealth and im- 
portance. It stands on a narrow neck between the 
Pacific and the Bay, partly on land reclaimed from 
the sea, and is laid out as usual in regular straight 
streets, sloping down to the wharves and quays at 
the water side, Tram cars run everywhere, even 
up hill, by wire ropes. Shops are dear. 

It has many large warehouses, stores, hotels, 
theatres (two Chinese), drinking saloons, and music 
halls ; forty to fifty churches (Greek Church with 
five spires); many banks; sixty newspapers (eight 
daily); libraries and schools; good markets, with 
abundant fruit and vegetables; three parks (Golden 
Gate, 1,100 acres); the City Hall, on the Plaza; 
Custom House and Post-officein Washington Street; 
Stock and Merchants’ Exchange, in California 
treet; Barracks (the old Presidio); Sailors’ 
Hospital; Chinese Joss House. A sea wall, 65 fect 
wide, has been made at a cost of 3 million dols. 
Market Street cuts the town in two, with the best 
houses lying towards Mission Bay on the south. 
Much of it has been rebuilt since the Jast great 
fire of 1852. Ship yards at Protero; a Dry Dock, 

‘cut in the rock, at Hunter's Point, 465 feet by 125 
feet. Several forts are planted on the hills 
around. Woodward's Gardens and the Chinese 
colony deserve notice. A good view of the city 


from Twin Peaks, 4 miles south, 1,200 feet high. 
Stone is quarried from Angel Island, 771 feet high. 
Water is supplied from Mountain Lake, 3} miles 
distant; and coal is found near. About 4 millions 
sterling worth of gold are coined here annually, 
at the branch Mint (a handsome pile), and 9 to 10 
millions worth exported; besides silver and quick- 
silver. One drawback is the frequent earthquakes ; 
two or more of which occurred in 1870, lasting some 
seconds, The climate is dry and healthy, with a 
moderate temperature. The coast breeze begins at 
11 a.m. Off Cliff House, 6 miles west (by omnibus), 
on the Pacific, are Seal Rocks, swarming with seals, 
A more distant trip is to the Geysers, away to the 
north, Leave by steamer to Valléjo, 24 miles; 
thence by California Rail through Nappa Valley, 
to Calistoga Springs, 42 miles; thence to the 
Geysers, 28 miles. The Geyser sulphur springs 
number 200 in all. Return by Cloverdale and the 
Sonoma Valley. Cost, £2 138. 


Horers. — Grand; Cosmopolitan; Occidental; 
Baldy Palace. First class, $8 to $5 a day; 
second class, $2 to $23. California white wine 
is the best; others are strong. Board and lodging 
may be had; or you may hire a room and take 
meals as you please. Poodle Dog, a restaurant in 
Bush Street. 

Curn.—Union. 

Brizisu Coxsuz.—W. Booker, Esq. 

Acrnts.—For the railway and for land, B. Red- 
ding, Fourth and Townsend Strects; for Tours, &c., 
8. Miller, 5, New Montgomery Street; for Emi- 
grants, W. Martin, 534, California Street, 

Rarways.—To Sacramento, Salt Lake, and St. 
Jose, &e. To Santa Fé, &e., on the Kansas Pacltic 
line; thence to New Orleans and Mexico. 

Sreamrrs run at through fares, in connection 
with the railways, to the principal ports on the Pacific 
main, to Oregon, Panama, Sandwich Islands, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Japan, and China, 

Ist. Pacific Mail Company zuns twice a month to 
Panama, in 22 days, vid Manzanilia and Acaputco, 
on the Mexican and Central American coast. 
Panama communicates with the South American 
coast, New York, and England. 2nd. To dfazatlan 
(1,480 miles) and Guay mas, on the Californian coast, 
3rd. Oregon Company to Astoria and Portland (670 
miles), in Oregon, every Saturday; to Sitka, in 
Alaska, moathly,) 4th. Pacific. Mail Company to 
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Victoria (750 miles), in British Cclumbia, twice 
or thrice a month; thence by Hudson's Bay 
steamer, twice a week, to New Westainster 
(80 miles). To Australia as below. 


San Francisco to Japan—By the PacificCom- 
pany’s, or the Occidental Company's large and 
comfortable steamers, some 5,800 tons, three times 
amonth, to Yokohama, in Japan, 4,800 miles, in 
20 days; thence to Hong Kong, 1,600 miles, 8 days; 
Yokohama to Shanghai, vid Hiogo and Nagasaki, 
1,200 miles, in branch steamers. Take Mexican 
dollars for use in China and Japan. The Chinese 
cooks cn board are excellent. The only land 
sighted on the voyage through the Pacificis Midway 
Island, a little spot of no account. At 180° long., 
opposite Greenwich, you lose a day, or gain one 
if from Japan. You jump, for instance, from 
Tuesday to Thursday, or the reverse. 


The Pacific, or Peaceful, Ocean still deserves the 
name bestowed by its early explorers; the naviga- 
tion through this part of it being as pleasant as any 
inthe world. There are no dangers in the track; the 
weather is generally moderate, and the tempera- 
ture is mild and agreeable the whole way. The 
pretty “Boson” (boatswain) birds and Cape-hens 
follow the ship, resting on the water, The return 
steamers bring many Chinese to San Francisco 
at each trip. 


At Yokohama, our Route makes a junction with 
Route 21n, and thus completes the tour of the 
globe; the distances along which are as under 
(see page 853), or 24,000 miles in all. 


San Prancisco to Australla,—The new 
four-week Mail Service of the Pacific Mail Company, 
which commenced in October, 1875, allowed 20 days 
from London to New York and San Francisco; and 
25 days more to Auckland in New Zealand, or 28 
days to Sydney in New South Wales; total, 45 
days from London, To Port Chalmers, vid 
Auckland, 31 days, Average speed, 11 knots, 
The route lies through Honolulu, in the Sandwich 
Islands, 2,200 miles, and the Feejee Islands, 2,900 
miles, for coaling at; on to Sydney, 2,100 miles 
Total, 7,200 miles. To Feejee and Auckland it is 
6,000 miles; to Melbourne, 7,700 miles. 

Honolulu, the capital ot the Sandwich, or 
Hawaiian Islands, where the King resides, on 
Woahoo, or Oahu Island, 2,200 miles from San 
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Francisco, five days from Japan. Population (1878). 
20,240. English-speaking, but mostly natives. 
Newspaper, the Polynesian. English Commissioner 
and Consul General, Major Wodehouse. United 
‘States Resident, Hon. Mr. Daggit. English Misstonary 
Bishop, Right Rev. Dr. Wills. Roman Catholic 
Bishop, Right Rev. Dr. Koeckelman. 


A treaty with King Kamehameha V. was signed 
here, 1861, his foreign minister being a Frenchman. 
At his death (1878), King Lunalilo was elected. 
and, in 1874, was succeeded by Kalakaua. 
the reigning sovereign. Cathedral and other 
churches. Income, £360,000. Public debt, £60,600, 
a proof that the little kingdom is taking its due 
place in the civilised community. Honolula is a 
convenient spot for whalers and other shipping 
to provision at; as sugar, coffee, rice, pork, hides, 
tallow, wool, salt, whale and cocoa-nut oil, limes, 
pumpkins, arrowroot, yams, sweet potatoes, bread 
fruit, plantains, pearl shells, &c., are got here. 
Woahoo, or Oahu, is one of a group or chain 
of fifteen islands, connected by coral banks. 
discovered by Captain Cook, 1778, and Christianisep 
since 1820. Total islands population(1882),67,000; of 
whom 45,000 were natives, 5,000 Europeans (Eng- 
lish, Portuguese, &c.), 1,230 Americans, and 13,000 
Chinese. In 1866, the population was 63,000; the 
natives are decreasing rapidly through imported 
disease. Of 260 vessels which entered, 1881, 
188 were Americans, 42 English. The favourite 
food is the taro root. Poulon, or tree fern, is 
found on Hawaii, About 30 miles of rail is in 
progres, Telegraph open in Maoui Island. Army 
400. About 60 native vessels. Hilo is 210 miles 
from Honolulu. 


The largest of the Sandwich Islands is Oucyhee, 
Huahai, or Hawaii, to the south-east, a beautiful 
island of lava, 4,000 square miles in extent, rising 
13,750 feet above the sea at the Mauna Loa 
volcano, Its crater, 500 to 800 feet deep, is made 
of layers of basalt, 3 miles round. In November, 
1880, a lava stream ran out 30 miles Iong, 100 
to 200 yards wide. In Katakokooa Bay (ie 
“Captain Cook's” Bay), the humane and la- 
mented geographer was murdered, on his sccond 
visit and third voyage, 14th February, 1779.—See 
Ellis’s Polynesian Researches; Lord Pembroke's 
South Sea Bubbles, by the Earl and the Doctor ; and 
Miss Bird's Six Months in the Sandwich Islands. 
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Cook introduced the goats, hogs, poultry, and 
fruit, which have since multiplied over the Pacific 
Islands. 


Most of the Polynesian Islands, which stud 
the Pacific, are volcanic or coral in their 
origin, or both together; that is, a lofty volcano 
springs up from the bottom, and a coral reef is 
gradually built round it. A good account of this 
Polynesia is given in Capt. Beechey's Voyage of 
“HS. Blossom, and Melville's Typee and Omoo. 
One of them, east of Tahiti, is 


Pitcairn Island, in lat. 25° 8., long. 130° W. 
A solitary volcanic ridge, 2,500ft. high, inhabited 
by some of the descendants of the mutineers of 
FLM.S. Bounty. Young, the grandson of her boat- 
swain, was patriarch and magistrate of this indus- 
trious an inoral community, numbering about 90 
persons uf mixed blood. The island was named 
after one of Carteret’s officers, 1767. Its scenery 
is rich and striking. Churchand School. Bounty 
Bay is the only landing place, in the cliffs. The 
brend fruit is dying out. 

The mutineers, led by Christian, a master’s mate, 
scized upon Bligh, their Commander, at Tahiti, 1789, 
and put him and his adherents into an open boat, in 
which he safely reached Batavia after a run of 4,000 
miles. In 1790, part of the mutineers emigrated to 
Pitcairn, consisting of nine English sailors, six Tahiti 
men, and twelve women; a number reduced in ten 
years to one Englishman, Adams, the women, and 
nineteen children. Adams was alive when Captain 
Beechy visited the island in 1825. Part of the 
population was removed to Norfolk Island, in 1856, 
Captain Bligh, who was a tyrannical officer of 
the old school, was afterwards appointed Governor 
of New South Wales, 1806; where he conducted 
himself so despotically that his subordinate officers 
arrested him and sent him home on their own 
responsibility, a few years later. 


Eastor Island, to the west, has some old 
carved figures of grey lava stone. Some scttlers 
here. The Unien Islands and Navigator's Islands 
(Consul at Samoa, in the latter group) are passed 
before touching at 

Feejee, Fiji, Fijee, or Viti, Islands, a 
tropical group, 1,100 miles from New Zealand, and 
2,100 miles from Sydney, between lat. 16°and 20° 8., 
and leng. 177° E. and 178° W. ; first seen by Tasman, 
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1643; and annexed to England, 1874, on the report 
of a Commission. They are officially declared to 
bea part of “ Australasia.” Temperature, 80° to 
85°, Rainfall, 120 inches. Rotumah, 30 miles 
N.W., was annexed in 1881]. 

Governor and Consul-General for the S.W. Pacific, 
His Excellency Sir G. W. des Veux, K.C.M.G. 
Colonial Secretary, J. Thurston, Esq. C.M.G. 
Chief Justice, Hon. H. Wrensfordsley. Attorney- 
General, Hon. J. Clarke, in succession to J. De 
Ricci, Esq., author of “Fiji, our New Possession." 
Levuka has a Fiji Banking Company, a “Fiji 
Times," Chamber of Commerce, Hospital, and 
Hotels. 

Population(1880), 122,000; six-sevenths of whom 
have been Christianised by the Wesleyan Mission- 
aries since 1833-7. In 1875, as many as 40,000 were 
carried off by measles, brought over by some of the 
native chiefs. There are about 2,000 whites. 
Area, 8,000 square miles; of which 6,500 are in 
the great islands of Viti Levu and Vanua Levu. 
The Meridian of 180° east or west, runs through 
Vuna, close to Vanua Levu. 


Land is £8 an acre. The former native king, 
Cakabau, or Thakambau, or Kakombau, born 
1808, is a Christian; and resides at Levuka, the 
capital, or Ovalau, an island at the centre of the 
group, 8 miles by 7 miles, where most of the whites 
live, in front of a fine harbour and the coaling 
place. Suva, on the south coast of Viti Levu, is 
the seat of the Governor and other officials, and 
has Hotels. The head-quarters of the Mission are 
at Lakemba Island, or Kandavau, in the eastern 
group, where a college was built about 1854. 
There are several hundred chapels in the islunds. 
Natives are under their own Rohos and Bulis, 

The two largest Islands, the Great Fiji and 
another, are 87 miles by 57 miles, and 100 miles 
by 25 miles, and rise 4,000 to 5,000 feet above the 
sea, full of rich scenory, with a fine tropical 
yet moderate climate. Altogether, they num- 
ber seven groups, or 200 to 300 islands and coral 
reefs, resting on volcanoes, often hilly aud fertile. 
They produce cocoa nuts, fibre (copra), maizo, 
bread-fruit, banana, plantain, arrow-root, sugar, 
nutmeg, capsicum, a little tea, coffee, excellent 
cotton, tobacco, cocoa-nut oil, sea-slug, tortoise, 
pearl-shell, and the cava, an intoxicating plant, 


from which (the native|drink is brewed. Cotton, 
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of which the yield is now 300 tons, raised by 
lnbourers from the New Hebrides, &c., was first 
planted by Col. Smythe, Special Commissioner. 
1859.—See Mrs, Smythe's Zen Aonths in Fiji; 
J. W. Anderson's Notes of Travel in Fiji and New 
aledonia; Miss Gordon Cumming’s At Jome in 
Fiji. Copper is also found; and boiling springs 
are seen. The people consist of two races: one of 
fierce Malay blood, the other soft and gentle, like 
the Sandwich Islanders, Steamers monthly, to 
Sydney, &c., Melbourne. French steamers are 
projected to run to Tahiti and New Guinea. 
Income, £81,000. Debt, £300,000. Trade, £90,000. 
In 1881, 164 vessels entered, mostly British and 
German. 

The Friendly Islands, so named by Captain 
Cook, lic to the south-east. To the westward are 
several groups of islands, the New Hebrides, 
Queen Charlotte's Islands, the Swallow Islands, 
&c., among which are Erromanga, where Williams 
the missionary was killed ; Yukapu, where Bishop 
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Patteson was murdered; Sta. Cruz, where Com- 
modore Goodenough was shot, 1875; and Vanikoro, 
the scene of La Pérouse’s shipwreck and deatb. 
about 1786. New Ireland has some carved chalk 
figures.—See W. Powell's Wanderings among the 
Cannibals of New Britain. 


Our track next lies between New Caledonia, 
where the French have a penal settlement (from 
which M. Rochefort and others escaped 1875), and 
Norfolk Island (see Route 25). Neumea, the 
capital of New Caledonia, is 1,060 miles (4 days) 
from Sydney, 1,635 miles from Melbourne. The 
French Messageries steamer calls monthly; fares, 
£10, and £8 to Sydney. The steamer at length 
passes inside the Barrier Reefs (coral), which face 
this side of Australia, and reaches 


Sydney, the capital of New South Wales; 
or by avother route to Auckland, &c. (see Route 
26), in New Zealand. 


A TOUR ROUND THE WORLD—DAK BEARER SERVICE. 
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A TOUR ROUND THE WORLD 
BY STEAM AND RAIL, FROM LONDON. 


(See the Programme of Messrs. Cook and Son, 


Ludgate Circus. Or, the monthly Handbook of 


the P.& O.Co,, for the Combination Tours all Round the World in connection with their Steamers, 
those of the Pacifie Mail, and the New York Lines; 1st class, £150, or including India, 


£183 to £204, or including Australia, £194. 


Or, the Programmes of theRoyal Mail Steam Co.; 


or those of Messrs. Clarke, Windsor Chambers, Great St. Helen’s, and of the Cunard and 


other lines. 

1. From London to Liverpool, by railway, in 5 
hours; 200 miles. 

2. Liverpool to New York, or any other Eastern 
Seaport of America, in 10 days; about 3,000 miles. 

3. From either of these Seaports to Chicago 
(iinois), in 29 hours, by any of the Five Trunk 
Luines of railway; 890 miles. 

4. From Chicago to Omaha (Nebraska), by 
choice of four Trunk Lines ot railway, in 20 hours; 
490 miles. 

5. From Omaha to San Francisco (California), 
«ia Union and Central Pacific Railways, 4 days 
and 6 hours; 1,914 miles. 

6. ¥10m San Francisco to Yokohama (Japan), 
by Pacific Mail Steamers, in 22 days; 4,700 miles. 

7. From Yokohama to Shanghai (China) by 
Pacific or Peninsuiar and Oriental Steamers, 
in 4 days; 1,200 miles. 

8. From Shanghai to Hong Kong (China), by 
Peninsular and Oriental Steamers, in 4 days; 870 
miles. 


9. From Hong Kong to Calcutta (India), vid 
Galle, by Peninsular and Oriental Steamers, in 22 
days; 3,500 miles, 

10. From Calcutta to Bombay (India), by East 
Indian and Great Indian Peninsula Railways, in 
2 days; 1,400 miles. : 

11. From Bombay to Suez (Egypt), by Peninsular 
and Oriental Steamers, in 14 days; 3,600 miles. 

12. From Suez to Alexandria (Egypt), by rail, 
in 12 hours; 225 miles. 

18. From Alexandria to Brindisi (Italy), by 
Peninsular and Oriental Steamers, in 3 days; 825 
miles. 

14. From Brindisi to London by rail, vid Paris, 
in 3 days; about 1,200 mites. 

Distance, 24,039 miles; or, 91 days of actual 
travelling. Messrs, Cook’s programme embraces 
most of these routes; for Ist class rail and steamer 
including hotels, sleeping ears, and luggage, £176 
to £280, Nile steamer to First Cataract, and trip 
to the Holy Land, both extra. By clipper ship to 
Melbourne, San Francisco, and home, £131. 


By another round, taking in Australia, the approximate time and distances are as follow:— 
Dats. 


Lonpow to 
New York 
Chicago .... 
San Francisco 
Hfonolulu 


Mies, 
8.000 
8,890 


MILEs. 
aseeees7 9,300. 


Lonpoy to Days. 


Colombo 


Calcutta 207615 
Bombay 1,015 
Suez 24,615 
Alexandra 24,880 
Brindisi 25,680 


London. 26,880 


INDIAN DAK BEARER SERVICE, | 


The contro! of the Dik Bearer Service having 
deen transferred throughout the Lieutenant-Gover-| 
norship of Bengal from the Post-office Department 
to the Magistrates of Distriets, the following Rules 
are published for general information: — 


1, Travellers by Palkee Dak, who are unable to 
‘make their own arrangements for posting bearers, 


cation to the Magistrate of the Distriot, from whom 
aiso they will obtain all the requisite information 
as to the estimated distances between known Sta- 
tions, to which ouly Dak Bearers can be laid by any 
Magistrate, 


2. It is to be clearly understood that District 
Magistrates will not be held responsible for pro- 
viding D&ks absolutely whenever and wherever 
required. They will, howeyer, to the best of thelr 


will, if possible, be furnished with Daks on oppll - 


ability, endeavour to secure the comfort and facili 
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tate the transport of travellers, and will act asa 
means of communication between travellers and 
bearers. Their responsibility extends no further 
than this. 


3. All applications for posting bearers must be 
postpaid and superscribed Bearer Service, in order 
that no delay may occur in their being opened. 
They must contain a statement of the places at 
which thetravellerintends to halt,and the number 
of hours to be spent at each halting place. The 
officer addressed will order the bearers to be posted 
through the different corresponding authorities, 
and will inform the applicant of any delay that 
may be unavoidable in laying his Dak. 


4. The Magistrate will furnish all travellers with 
& memorandum showing the charges for hire of 
bearers, banzhy burdars, and masalehees (including 
a charge of two annas in the rupee for chowdhry’s 
fee and office expenses). The memorandum will 
inelude the charge. if any, for demurrage, and it 
will be drawn out so #8 to include all charges for 
the journey as far as the next district officer's sta- 
tion at which thetraveller may declare his intention 
of halting. There a aimilar memorandum will be 
presented to him, and so on to the end of the 
journey. 

5. No traveller will be allowed to muke use of 
the bearers provided for him, or to leave thestation, 
until all the charges connected with his Dak are 
satinfled 

6. A traveller, on arriving at the station of any 
district officer where he purposes to halt, should, 
at the time of receiving the memorandum of the 
charges for his Journey onward. note in the printed 
form, which will be supplied to him for the purpose, 
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any complaint of delay or inctvility op the part of 
the bearers, and the paper will be forwarded to the 
district officer who posted the bearers for adjudica- 
tion. Should the traveller not be proceeding 
further, the paper of complaint will be presented 
to the district officer of the station where his jour- 
ney ends, who will forward it to the officer by whom 
the bearers were posted. 

7. Travellers’ baggage must not exceed for each 
bvanghy burdar twenty-four seers, and should be 
divided into two parcels or petarrahs of such dimen- 
sions as to render them conveniently portable whea 
slung as banghies. 

8. It is to be distinctly understood that Magis- 
trates arc not expected to provide Palkees for 
travellers. 

9. The rate of hire to be paid to the bearers will 
be the local market rate for the time being, and it 
will be the Magistrate's duty to ascertain and fix 
this from month to month, 

10. When a Dak has been ordered, and ciream- 
stances may cause the traveller to postpone or to 
forego his journey he will be liable for all charges 
actually incurred on his account. 


11, In case a traveller considers any charge made 
upon him by the Magistrate irregular, or open to 
question, he must, notwithstanding, comply at the 
time with the demand, and the question may sub- 
sequently be referred 10 the Commissioner of the 
Division, who will, if necessary, order a refund. 


12, All persons availing themselves of the officers 
of government for laying Daks are to be held as 
ipso facto binding th zinselves to adhere to the above 
regulations. 


TABLE OF FEES PAYABLE TO BRITISH CONSULS. 


Cer ificate of due landing of goods exported from the United Kingdom 


Signature of ship's manifest 
Bill of health ... 
Signature of muster rull 
Attestation of a signature 
‘Administering an oath 


Seal of office and signature to any other document, not specified herein, when required 
Attesting bottomry or arbitration bond, not prepared by the consul . : 


Noting a protest «. 
Order of survey 


Extending a protest or survey, with certified copy, if required... 


g > 
Attending sales, where the purchase money is under 
1 


Do for every day the 
Attendance out of consular office a! 
travelling expenses, per day .. 
Opening will of a British subject (not being 1 soa 


continues .., 


£ 4a. 
o90 
~ 0 5 0 
= 016 0 
050 
020 
020 
o20 
050 
0 560 
o5n 
100 
026 
020 
010 6 
110 
a 220 
shipwreck, tor his personal expenses. over and above his 
110 
110 


naxement of proverty of British subjects (not being a seaman) dying intestate, 24 per cent. 
he abcve fees, if not paid in English money, are,to be calculated current at the rate of exchange. 


EUROPEAN AND. NATIVE HOLIDAYS. 
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EUROPEAN AND NATIVE HOLIDAYS OBSERVED IN THE PUBLIC 
OFFICES IN BENGAL. 


Public Ofices in Bengal. 


New Year's Day, Ist January. 1 day. 
Sree Punchomi, 7th February 1, 
Dole Jatra, 13ch March lay 
Good Friday, 19th and 20th April 2 days. 
Choit Suokranti, 12th April 1 day. 
Empress's Birthday, 24th May res 
Dushohara, 10th June ... lt 
Junmo Ostomee, 2ist Augus rary 
Mohaloya, 26th September .1 | 
Doorga and Lukhee Povjsis, 2nd to 13th 
October... 12 days. 


Kalee Poojah, 25th and 26th October . ie 
Juxgodhdtri Poojah, 3rd & 4th November 2 5 
Christmas, 25th to 2'th December. 3 


” 


Revenue Departinent, N, W. Provinces. 


New Year's Day, Ist January .. 
Moharrum, 13th, idth, and 15th 
Basant Panchami, 7th February . 
Sheorattri, 2nd March 
Bara Wafét, 17th March 
Holi or Dol Jatra, 19th March 
Good Friday, 19th April 
Enpress's Birthday, 24h May 
Shabi Barat, 14th August .. 
Janam Asthmi, 21st August 
Id-ul-Fitr, 29th September ... 
Dasahra, 2nd to 5th October 
Diwali, 26th October 


Christinas, 25th to 3lst December ,. 


Public Offices in Central Provinces, ! 


Empress’s Birthday, 24th 
Christmas Vacation, 24th to dist Dec. 


; Muharram, 14th to 16th January ... 


| Good Friday, 19th April ... 
: Empress's Birthday, 2ath May 


| Bara Wafét, 16th March 


(Exclusive of intervening Sunday.) | 


Some of these holida.s depend on the weather and the moon. 
the other Presidencics correspond with the above, but all change with the year. 


particulars, see the respective Directories. 


Public Offices in Central Provinces—Continued, 


Muhammadan Holidays:— 
8 days. 
1 day. 


Bara Wafét, 18th March 
Id-ul-Fitr, 28ch September 
Id-uz-Zoha, 6th December 


Hindu Holidays :— 

Til Sankrat, 12th January 
Sheoratri, 2nd March. 
Holi, 19th Mare 
Ramanavami, 11 
Rakshabandhan, 12th August. 
Janam Ashtmi, 20th August 
Ganesh Chaturthi, 3ist August 
Dasaibra, 5th Octuber 
Diwdli, 2th to 26th October 


Public Offices in the Punjab. 


Christian Holidays:— 
New Year's Day, Ist January. 
‘Ash Weduesday, 6th March 


Christmas Vacation, 25th to 31: 


Muhammadan Holidays:— 
Muharram, 13th to 15th January 


Nauroz, 21st March wes 
Id-ul-Fitar, 2uth September 
Id-uz-zoha, 5th December 


Hindu Holidays:— 
Basant Panchmi, 7th February. 
Sheoratri, 2nd March. 
Holi, 18th March, 
Baisakhi, Uta April . 

‘alonon, 12th August 
Janam Ashtmi, 21st August 
Dasaihra, 2nd to 5th October 
Diwali, 26th October. 


Most of the principal holidays irr 
For these and other 


Basi k ane natives divide the day (of 24 hours) thus:— { 


Po Inaionte (English time) 


mee 27,600 |10, 800! ~45( aT paar, 
209,600] 220,800 88, 400'5,600".1,440! 60 |_8 | 1 din, 
or 1 day of 24 hours, ‘Bugliah time. 


The Indian eras are— 
Hindu (Kali-Yugi era dates from March 3,102 B.c. 
| Samvat era of Vikram, Prince of Ujjain, 
North India 


u T8A.D. 
gira or Flighy” July 15th- 622, 
Parai era of Yezdijird IIL, June i 632 


The year 1883 corresponds with the— 


Hindoo year 


1289-90 
Parsee year ...... 


1242-3 | Jewish year .., 
° 


Muhammadan year, 
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RAILWAYS IN INDIA. 


CoRrgcTzD FROM THE Latest Orrictay. Reront (DATED JuNS, 1882), By JULAND Danvers, Ese., 
GovranmenT DirEcTor. 


STATE LINE, worked by the Company. 

1. Bast Indian Railway.—RunsfromCaleutta 
up the Ganges, past Benares, Allahabad, and Agra, to 
Gazeeabad(whereitjoinsthe Punjab !ine) and Delhi. 
At Nynee, near Allahabad, a branch of 224 miles 
turns off to join the Great Indian Peninsula line 
from Bombay at Jubbulpore Total, 1,505 miles, 
of which 415 miles are double. 
at Allahabad, opened 1865, completes a continu- 
ous line of 1,019 miles, from the right bank of tho 
Hooghly, at Calcutta, to the left bank of the Jumna, 
at Delhi, This splendid viaduct is two-thirds of a 
mile long, on 14 spans of 205 feet each, made of iron 
girders, from thedesigns of Mr.Rendel, The Jubbul- 
pore branch was opened for traffic in June, 1867; 
and through communication by this route, between 
Calcutta and Bombay, was completed by the junc- 
tion with the Great Indian Peninsula at Jubbul- 
pore, 7th March, 1870. 


‘The chord line from the terminus of the Ranec- 
gunge branch at Barrakur, to Luckieserai, on the 
main line, was opened January, 1871. This new 
section is about 124 miles long, and its objects are to 
shorten the distance between Calcutta andall places 
west of Luckieserai by 65 miles; to make the coal 
mines of Kurharballee available; and to avoid the 
necessity of doubling the loop line between Burd- 
wan and Patna, It is a double track, costing 2 
millions. Part of the land was contributed by 
Maharajah Tye Mungul Singh and Rajah Mohen- 
dernarain, two local proprictors. 


Average cost of upper portion, £15,000 a mile; of 
lower, or Bengal portion, half as much again. The 
principal articles of merchandise are coal, rice, 
salt,tcotton, grain, seeds, and wine. The project 
for carrying the rail across the Hooghly into 
Calcutta, to a junction with the Eastern Bengal 

e 


The Jumna viaduct, | 


and South Eastern lines, was effected (1874) by 
a pontoan bridge, at a cost of nearly £200,000 
A bridge of 1,290 feet is in progress, 20 miles 
above Calcutta. After the floods of 1872, the 
Ganges changed its course at Bhaugulpore, on the 
loop line; approaching from a distance of 2 miles 
to within a few feet of the line. A diversion 
to Ghogha was opened in 1974. Its capital of 
£32,750,000 is converted into annuitics. — For 
Distance and Fare Tables, sce page 390. 


GUARANTEED LINES. 


2. Great Indian Peninsula Railway.— 
Consists of two lines from Bombay. Ist. To the 
North-east, vid Nassick and Bhosawul, to Jubbul- 
pore, where it joins the East Indian Rail (No 1), 
with a branch from Bhosawul to Nagpore, &c. 
2nd. To the South-east, vid Poonah and Shola- 
poor, to meet the Madras Rail at Raichore. Total 
length, 1,288 miles, all open in July, 1873. Only 
325 miles are double. This is exclusive of some 
short State lines or branches, about 60 miles long, 
of Holkar's Line to Indore; and of the Nizam's State 
Rail, from Goolburga or Shahabad to Hyderabad 
andSecunderabad. Theinclincoverthe Bhore Ghat 
(no the South-cast line), 133 miles in length, was 
opened in April, 1863. The communication be- 
tween the port of Bombay and the Deccan ia new 
open by the completion of the great works on the 
Thul Ghat Incline, Here, in a distance of 10 miles, 
the rail climbs about 1,000 feet, passing through 
thirteen tunnels, 2,562 yards long, and over 741 
yards of viaducts, one of which is 200 feet high 
‘Thig part cost £50,000 a mile. The North East 
and South East lines are now connected by the 
Dhond and Munmdd Loop, to save going on to 
Bombay up-and down the Ghats. 
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The North-east branch to Jubbulpore was 
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| is a fine work on 58 girder openings of 70feeteach. 


opened 7th March, 1870, by the Duke of Edinburgh, | In 1874, the traffic was stopped for several days by 
in presence of the Viceroy and others. The mails/ the rains and torrents carrying away bridges, and 


for all India pass over this line, vid Bombay. It 
serves as the great Cotton line for India, In Berar 
short branches for the accommodation ofthe growers 
(made by the Government but worked by the 
Company) have been opened to Khan-gaon and 
Oomrawuttee. The South-east line, towards 
Madras, is all open, including the last section, 
between Kistna and Raichore Junction. ‘The 
Great Bridge over the Kistna, designed by 
Mr. Berkley, was opened 1874. It consists of 
thirty-eix openings of 100 feet in the clear, or 107 
feet between the centres of the piers; making the 
total length between abutments 3,848 fect. Maxi- 
mum height above low water, 62 feet. ‘Ihe piers 
are wrought-iron cylinders, 10 feet across at the 
base, filled with concrete; about 3,889 tons of 
iron were used. A third line eastward of the 
Ghats, to connect the North-east and South-east 
branches, was opened, 1877. Want of good branch 
roads is a great hindrance to traffic. The Warora 
Zoal mines are expected to be productive. 

‘The through distance by rail between Bombay 
and Caleuttaia 1,410 miles, by using the Raneegunge 
Chord ling, is done in about 70 hours, or 44 hours by 
the mail.—For Distance and Fare Tables, see page 
387. 

3. Madras Railway.—Consists of two lines, 
viz., the South Western line (and Bangalore branch) 
across the Peninsula, to Beypore, on the Malabar 
coast, 492 miles; and the North Western line, 
towards Bombay, 340 miles. Total length, 860 
miles; including a branch from Coimbatoor to 
the Nellgherry Hills. The branch to Bangalore was 
opened August, 1861. Instead of carrying the linc 
from Cuddapah to Hyderabad, as projected, another 
direction, via Gooty, to Raichore, with a branch to 
Hyderabad, wasdecided upon. At Raichorc it joins 
the Great Indian Peninsula, from Bombay. The 
main line of 795 miles between Madras and Bomn- 
bay runs through fertile and populous districts. 


It is found that Beypore, on the Malabar Coast, is 
not @ suitable terminus to the rail, having neither 
harbour nor port; both of which are possessed by 
Cochin, about 60 miles lower, in the territories of 
the Rajah of Cochin, an enlightened native poten- 
tate. The large bridge on the River Toongabuddra 


breaking up the rails over a wide extent of line.— 
See Distance and Fare Tables, page 383. 


4 Bombay, Baroda, and Central India 
Railway.—From Bombay to Bulsar, Surat, Broach, 
Ahmedabad, Veerumgaum, Wudwan, Patree, &¢.; 
or 42z miles now open. It is completed to the 
terminus at Colaba Harbour, Bombay. At Boree 
Bunder the Great Indian Peninsula makes a junc- 
tion. Much damage was done to the Nerbudda 
viaduct by the monsoon floods of 1864, which rose 
70 feet in 24 hours. This viaduct was re-opened in 
May, 1863, The bridges on the principal rivers 
have been strengthened, 

The monsoon floods of 1866 were unprecedented 
in violence. The traffic between the River Veturnee 
and Dhanoo, a distance of 80 miles, was stopped for 


nearly the whole of August. About twenty gaps, ” 


of 25 to 100 feet, were bored in the solid embank- 
ment, made of rubble, stone, and gravel. After 
such casualties it is not suprising to find that this 
line is one of the most costly in India, averaging 
more than £20,000. mile. It also suffered in the 
September monsoon of 1872, when the bridge over 
the River Par was swept away, and the bridges 
over the Orunga and Damaungunga Rivers w 
much damaged. All have been restored. The 
traffic of the first half of 1872 produced returns in 
excess of the 5 per cent. guaranteed. The Patree 
branch, of 22 miles, for the Government salt traffic, 
was opened May, 1878, It terminates at the head 
of the Gulf of Cutch, Another branch from 
Neriad to Dakore, 17 miles long, was opened in 
1874, at a ost of £4,000 a mile. ‘The branch from 
Neagaum to Dubhoe, 20 miles long, was con 
structed by H.IH. the Gackwar, and an extension 
1s projected.—For Distance and Fare Table, sce 
page 386. 


5. Scinde, Punjab, and Delhi Railway.— 
An amalgamation of—Ist, the Scinde line, from 
Kurrachee to Kotree; 2nd, Punjab line, from 
Mooltan to Lahore and Umritsur; 3rd, Delhi line, 
from Umritsur to Delhi. Total, 664 miles. The 
Delhi section, opened 1870, includes the bridge over 
the Sutlej, the last link in the chain, which was 
opened by the Maharajah of Puttiala. It joins the 
Kast Indiany and, thes {makes a continuons rail of 
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1,500 miles rom Calcutta to Mooltan. This bridge, 
though the foundations were 40 fect below the hed 
of the river, gave way in the great floods of 
1871. The greatcr part of the Punjab section was 
opened by Lord Lawrence, whe: Viceroy, 1864. 
‘The Scinde section, ending at Kotree, on the Indus, 
worksin conjunction with the Punjab eection at 
Mooltan, and since the filling up of this gap of 500 
miles by the Indus Valley Rail, one long line of 
1,180 miles is open between Kurrachee and Delhi; 
or 2,230 miles from Kurrachee to Calcutta. 
A Floating Dock, the first introduced into India, 
was sent out from England to Kotree in July, 1869, 
and successfully placed ; it is 300 fect long, and 80 
wide, with a draught of 12} fect.—For Distance 
and Fare Tables, see page 39}. 


6. South Indian Railway includes, since 
1874, the former Great Southern and the Carnatic 
Rails; a system which will ultimately comprise 
upwards of 653 miles, of which 607 miles is 
open on the metre gauge of 3 ft. Sgin. The 
main line, 168 miles long, starts from Erode, on 
the Madras line, to Trichinopoly and Negapatam, 
and was opeued 1868. The absence of roads to 
sqme stations, and the want of accommodation in 
Negapatam harbour at present, are great hindrances 
to the development of traffic. It is a single line, 
made for £7,700 a mile, and the working expenses 
are moderate. A branch line from Trichinopoly 
to Dindigul and Madura was opened 1873; 
and was extended thence to Tuticorin. The 
main line to that point is nearly 450 miles long. 
The former Carnatic line was at first called the 
Indian Tramway.—¥or Distance and Fare Table, 
ace page 885. 


7. Eastern Bengal Railway. — Runs from 
Calentta to Kooshtec and Goatundo (fer Serajgenge, 
Dacea, &e.) Length, 159 miles, all open, The 
extension of 45 miles, from Kooshtee to Goalando, 
at the confluence of the Ganges and Brahma;ootra, 
was opened by the Viceroy, 31st December, 1870. 
It crosses the Goraie by Mr. Leslie's bridge of 1,760 
feet, on 17 spans. Its object is tointerceptthe traffic 
coming down the two rivers to Calcutta. Powers 
for running steameis in communication with the 
railway have been granted. A branch to Darjecling 
is open, aad a branch to Chitore, on the banks 
of the Ganges, was opened 1875. The floods of 
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1871 did some injury at Goalundo. The traffic 
is promising —For Distance and Fare Table, see 
page 392. 


8, Oude and Rohilcund Railway.—A 
system of 686 miles, between Moradabad and 
Buxar, parallel to the East Indian line; of 
which three-fourths are complete. The main line 
begins at Benares on the East Indian Jine; and 
passes on to Shahgunge, near which a branch 
from Buxar comes in; thence to Fyzabad; Nawab- 
gunge (ur Ssarabunkee), where the Byramghat 
Dianch, 21 miles long, comes in; and Lucknow, 
where the Cawnpore branch comes in. From 
Lucknow it passes Shahjchanpore and Bareilly to 
Chundausi, where the Allyghur branch joins; and 
from Chundaust it proceeds to Moradabad, where 
an extension is projected to Saharunpoor, on the 
Delhi and Lahore line. The junctions with the 
East Indian line are effected by means of bridges 
and ferries at the points of meeting. A bridge 
over the Ganges is ot lattice work, 3 miles long, 
of which 24 miles cross the Khadar lands. At 
some places women are employed as ticket col- 
lectors and carriage ettendants, In September, 
1874, as much as 9 inches of rain fell in 10 hours, 
near Cawnpore.—For Distance and Fare Table, 
see page 398. 


Assisted Companies, State Lines, and 
Native State Lines; see Table, page 380. 
Particulars of some lines as follows: — 


Calcutta and South Eastern Kallway.— 
Now a Provincial State line; one half open. 
Rans to the month of the Ganges, at Mutlah. 
Length, 29 miles. Port Canning on the river 
Mutlah being unfinished, the traffic on the line is, 
for the present, small and unremunerative, Port 
Canning, however, is improving under the auspices 
of a Land Company, who have spent £600,000 on 
it, and it is becoming more healthy. It is better 
known to, and more used by, seamen, and a new 
townisin consequence springing up.—For Distance 
and Fare Table, see page 392. 

Nalhattee State Railway, 27 miles long. 
on.a 4ft. gauge, from Nalhattec to Azimgunge ((or 
Moorshedabad).—For Fares, &c., see page 391. 


Khamagaon, 8 miles long, from Jullum (or 
Jhellum). » This and 
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Oomrawuttee (or Amravati), 6 miles long 
from Budnaira, are two branches of the same 
Nagpore line, in the Berar district; on a gauge 
of 5ft. 6in. 


Patree Branch, of the Bombay and Baroda 
line; 23 miles long, on a gauge of 5ft. Gin. 


Tirhoot, a branch of the East Indian Rall, 83 
miles long, from Barh near Patna, to Darbunga 
&c., chiefly on the metre gauge; and partly con- 
structed with great despatch, in three months, in 
1874, to meet the exigencies of the famine in 
Tithoot. Materialsintended for the Rajpootana 
line, being near at hand, were used for the pur- 
pose.—See page 391, 


Nizam’s Government Line—SecGreat Indian 
Peninsula, as above—For Tables, sce page 384. 


Punjab Northern, 355 mites, from Lahore to 
Peshawur; mostly on the broad gauge. Part of it 
to Wuzeerabad is on the narrow gauge. Attock 
Bridge crosses the Indus on 2 spans of 390 ft. and 
3 spans of 250 ft., for the rail; with a ro.dway 
below, 117 ft. above the average river level —See 
page 895. 


Rajpootana State Railway.—This embraces 
nbout 1,120 miles in the Rajpootana native states, 
viz, the section from Agra, on the East Indian 
line, to Bhartpore, Bandikul, Jeypore, Sambhar 
Salt Lake, Ajmere, and Nasirabad; and the 
section from Delhi to Rewaree, Ulwur, and Bandi- 
kul, with a branch to Farrucknagar, 142 miles. 
Extensions from Ajmere are made to Neemuch 
and Indore, and to Aboo and Almedabad, on the 
Great Indian Peninsula, and Bombay and Baroda 
lines respectively. The northern sections have a 
large salt traffic and include several bridges. 
Average cost, £5,800 2 mile, on the metre gauge. 
—For Distance Table, see page 389. 


Indore to Khundwa, or Molkar’s Linc.— 
A branch from Khundwa, on the Great Indian 
Peninsula, to Maharajah Hofkar's capital; on 
the metre gauge; the construction having been 
assisted by the Maharajah’s loan of a million at 
4} per cent. An extension is open to Oojein, Nee- 
much, and Ajmere. 


Indus Valley and Kandahar, 654 miles, ov 
the 6ft. 6in. gauge; from Kotree to Mooltan 
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Branch towards the Bolan Pass and Quetta- 
Sukkur Bridge in progress.—See page 895. 


Wurda Valley, on the Nagpore Branch of 
the Great Indian Peninsula; 15 miles (out of 45 
miles) open from Wurdah to Hingunghat. It 
supplies the cottan districts and the Chundah 
coalficlds. 


Nagpur and Chattisgarh, 121 miles, in 
Central Provinces. From Nagpur (s above) to 
Raipur.—See page 384. 


Carwar to Gadak, 252 
Malabar Coast; surveyed only. 


miles. From the 


Rangoon and Irawadi Valley, 160 miles 
From Rangoon to Prome, in British Burmah; to 
be extended to Allanmyo.—Sce page 392. 


Rangoon to Tsit-toung, projected. 


Northern Bengal, 266 miles. From Sara, on 
the Ganges, near Kooshtea, on the Eastern Bengal 
to Darjeeling. It brings Darjeeling within 14 
hours of Calcutta, instead of 14 days. 


Agra to Gwalior and Jhansi, or Sindhia’s 
Line, 75 miles, on the 5ft. Gin. gauge. 


West Rajputana, on the metre gauge. 
From Ajmere (see above) and down the west 
of the Aravalli range to Mouut Aboo, Palanpurs 
and Ahmedabad, on the Bombay, Baroda, and 
Central India. 


Mysore, 58 miles. From Bangalore, on the 


Madras line, to Mysore, 


Muttra and Hatras, a Provincial line, 55 miles 
long, on the metre gauge, in N.W. Provinces} 
opened 1875, from Hatras or Hathras, on the East 
Indian. 


Baroda State or Gaekwar's Line, 160 miles 
Sce Bombay, Baroda, and Central India. 


Patna-Gaya.—A branch from the East Indian, 
57 miles, 


Goa (Portugucse).—A line (called South Mah- 
ratta) projected from Marmagoa (Goa Harbour) to 
Dharwar and Bellary, 450 miles. Pondicherry 
French).—A short branch from the port to the 
South Indian. ; 
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RUNNING AND SANCTIONED LINES, 1882. 


Rallway. 


I. Srate Linz workep By Comrayy 
East Indian (1854) 


Guaraytrep Comraxirs. 
Great Indian Peninsula (1853) 
Madras (1858) 
Baroda, and C 
Sind, Punjab, and (Punjab and Dethi 

Delhi (1861)... Y 

South Indian (1861) .. 
Eastern Bengal (1862) . 
Oudh and Robilkund (1 


Total, East Indian and Guaranteed Railways) 


IL Asststep Compas 

Assam (Light Railway), Dibrusarh to Sadiya, &e, 
Benzal Central 

ng - Himalayan (lale Darjiling Steam, 


Total, Assisted Companies .. 


IIL, Srate. 
Imperial. 


Punjab Northern (to Peshawur) . 
Indus Valley and Kandahar 
Rajputana-Malwa (1874)... 


Sindhia ... 
Patri (1873) 
Dhond-Manméd 
Suuthern Mahratta (to be made by a Company), 


Total, Imperial 


Provincial. 
Bengalt— 
Calcutta and South-Eastern (1862) 
Nalhati (1853) .. 
§ orthern Bengal. 
) and 
(Kaunia Dburla Tramway 
Tirhut (1874) .. 
Patna-Gaya .. 
North-West Provinces and Oudi 
Muttra-Hathras-Achner: 


Cawnpore-Farrukhabad 
Dildarnagar-Ghazipar . 


Total 
Ler Length Portion | Len 
Gauge. 382 of Opened | Opened [Laid with! ee 
Sancioea| during on | Double ing to be 
1881." |Sist Dec.,| Line. | finished. 
1881, 
tt. in. | Miles. | Mile | Miles. | Miles, | Miles 
5 6 | 13,5104 . 1,504 4103 oy 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
8 
5 
5 


oO Er eo TOD OW 


ee Keay wana 


ORE CBZre gace 


sts 28} 

wa 334 

ne 167 
ne 90 


RAILWAYS IN 


INDIA—-SUMMARY. 


RUNNING AND SANCTIONED LINES, 1882—continued. 


Total 
Length | Length | Portion | Leng 
Sey suuge, ME see | seek la wih) eat 
i tari ouble jing to be 
Sanct’ned} “751 forst Dec.,| Lines | Halsved” 
1881. 
Punjab ft.in, | Miles, | Mites. | Miles, | Miles. | Miles. 
Amritsar-Pathankot 65 ne oe a 65 
Central Provinees:— 
Wardha Coal (1873) 464 Ae 463 : ove 
Nagpur and Chhatisgarh. 2633 45 98 oo 1653 
British Burma:— 
Rangoon and Irawadi Valley 203 1€1 ae 42 
Rangoon and Tsit-toung Valley 1633 an ate 1634 
Total, Provincial. ae 11,7853 920} ea 8653 


IV. Native States. 
Bhopal .. 
Bhaunagar-Gondal. 
Gackwar of Baroda 


Total, Native Staies... 


I. East Indian and Guaranted Lines, 
IL, Assisted Lines 
Imperial 

TEN State, {prein ial. 
IV. Native States 


Total for all Railways 


6,2422 8 6,094 ' 8042 ) 148g 
aig | sz | 4sz |... | 20d 
2,014 | 4228 | 2,360t 24 | 62g 
1,7854 | 1282 | ’9203 eet gard 

5354 | 14s$ | 445¢ | 2 80g 
11,9013 | 7262 (9,875: | 307 | 2,026 


Summary.—The three Presidency towns, and 
the Capitals of North-west Provinces and the 
Punjab, are now all united; and thus the system of 
trunk lines originally laid down is complcted, and 
a continuous zig-zag line of 3,200 miles is formed 
between Tuticorin at the southern terminus of 
the Madras lines, and Mooltan, in the north, vi¢ 
Bombay, Jubbulpore, Allahabad, Lahore, and 
Peshawur. 

The length of railway now open in India is 
12,000 miles; of which 726 were completed during 
1881. There are only 807 miles laid with a double 
line; about six-sevenths are on the dit. Gin. gauge, 
the rest on narrower gauges, down to 24ft. The 
most important operations have been connected 
with the State lines, to which 570 miles have been 
added. There are nearly 1,300 staticns in all, 


The total capital expenditure up to the end of 
1881 was about 1344 millions; of which $24 millions 
were on account of the East Indian, The revenue 
derived during the year was nearly 7 millions, of 
which 6} millions were earned by the Guaranteca 
lines. The net receipts from the Guaranteed lines 
was less than the amouut advanced for guarantec a 
interest. The average receipts per cent. for the 
year were £5 3s.; the maximum earned was 9} 
per cent. by the East Indian, a line which also 
holds the foremost place for cconomical manage- 
ment. The number of passengers carried was 523 
millions; weight of goods, 13} million tons, A 
return to the Agency of Companies is now the 
rule. A line in Upper Assam, from Dibrugarh 
on the Brahmaputra, taps valuable coal mines, 


The Attock Bridge is open across the Indus. Tho 
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Kandahar line wasof special service in the Afghan 
war of 1880. “One single railway train cid with 


ease in one day of 16 hours, what it would take ; 


2,500 camels to do in a fortnight.” It is also a 
‘aluable commercial route. The lines in British 
Burma are a marked success. In a storm “a 
driver was up to bis knees in hail-stones.” An 
accident was nearly caused by an “elephant” 
running down the line. Nearly 170,000 persons 
are employed, of whom 162,000 are natives. 

“The operations of 1877 were especially marked 
by the important part railways have played in 
consection with the famine, which extended over 
54,000 equare miles in south India, with a popula- 
tion of 8 millions. We had the phenomenon of 
great acarcity in the south, and plenty in the 
north, which led to-large quantities of grain being 
moved from one end of the country to the other. 
‘The receipts from this source were a substantial 
set off against the very heavy charges incuried by 
the government in the relief of famine. With 
regard to the wheat trade, it would hardly have 
been thought possible, twenty years ago, that a 
granary for England would arise in the valleys of 
the Ganges, Jumna, and Indus; yet, notwith- 
standing their distance from a seaport, during the 
lost two years a rapidly increasing production of 
grain and seeds in the provinces, watered by those 
rivers, and a large export trade has sprung up. 
So long. as the difference between the price in the 
English market and the united cost of production, 
inland transit and freight, is such as to leave a 
sufficient margin for a fair profit to the grower 
and the merchant, Indian wheat will find its way 
‘to England, With the facilities now afforded, a 
steady trade is established. About 9} million 
ewts. were sent to the United Kingdom, 1880. 


frontier Duties, where the line passes among 
Native States, are the causo of inconvenience and 
delay, arising from the difference of transit charges. 


VERLAND GUIDE. 


‘An apparatus for cooling carriages is fixed to 
trains, Tinted glass in the windows give relief 
from the glare. Sleeping accommodations are 
provided for long journeys. On the Rajpootana 
| Lines, instead of a mileage rate, a station-to-station 
rate is on trial, irrespective of mileage, and a low 
scale is taken. 

In some parts of India, cast-iron sleepers answer 
| well; in others, wood is preferred. Steel rails, 
though dear at first, are found to pay by their 
| toughness and durability. The want of good roads 
to the stationsis found to be a great check to traffic. 


The average cost of the East Indian line was 
| £21,121 a mile (single rail), much of it arising 
| from unavoidable and extraordinary causes; allow- 
| ing for which the cost may be put at £12,500 
| mile. Calcutta and South Eastern cost £24,300. 
Average of 5} feet gauge, £16,000; of metre 
gauge, £7,000. But recent examples of the 
Wudwan and Patree branches show that single 
| lines of 64 feet gauge may be made for £6,000 to 
£3,500 a mile. 

| Messrs. Cook & Son sty that there areno better 
carriages or station accommodation in the world 
than in Indla. Special tourist tickets are issued 
by them for passengers from Europe to the prin- 
cipal towns. 


Ceylon.—Railray from Colombo to Kandy, tia 
Parnapettia, Maha Dya, &e., 75 miles; and branch 
from Peradeniya to the coffee districts at Nawala- 
pitiya 17 miles; gauge, 5ft. 6in. The first turf 
was cut on the 13th of August, 1858, by the late 
Sir Henry’ Ward, and the first section opened 1865. 
Columbo to Kalutara, &c., towards Galle, is open. 
—See page 385. 
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INDIAN RAILWAY TABLES. 


‘The following Tables have been compiled from the latest information availabte ia England before 
going to press; but the traveller in India should compare them with the Companies’ own Time Bills 
At the first opportunity. Average speed, about 20 miles per hour for quick, and 15 for slow Trains. 
Money.—12 pies=1 anna=14d. 16 annas=1 rupee=2s., nominal. 

MADRAS.—South West Line, 
Avent and Manager, A.M. Saunders, Traffic Man.. W. E. Church. Loco. Supt., F. 


. Trevithick, 


g| Down. Fares from MApRas. Down (ccntinued). e< from Mamas. | Bp 
| - spat alg 2a 
am B. . Z 
es Kullavi . es 2 aos 
4 04} 0 0 “i 0} 166 | Morap or 9) eo) is) 3 ge 
0 4] 0 2} 0 1 04174 | Buddireddyputty ” oy 3 2 
015] 0 6] 0 1 8 $180 | Mullapuram . 1 0) 70) 114 O| pg a 
10/0 8,)022 192 | Shervaroy Hills 118 0] 740) 200/82 3 a 
2 0| O11) 0 3 0} o963, Salem (aaramun-}| wolsol2ac6ieza & 
20] 013] 0 830 galum) yet se Sea 
20/015) 044 Me, Dovall's oo} 80/248 Pe a 
30/10) 050 Sunkerydruog ......[22 0] 8 0/ 2 6 6 3 a 
3 o;}10/060 Erod -(Sth. India L. see 23 0| 9 0) 2 8 6 4 bf 
Perunduray [delow/ 24 0| 9 0| 210 0! 3 3 & 
40) 2 0) 0 7 2) 266\| Wutkalles ...... 9/100) 2B 6) 8 s 
20 4}2 Tirupoor . 0/10 0} 21310) g Bs 
gee ol ees ‘Mungalum § 0/10 0] 214 8| 4 5 
6 0] 2 0} 01910} 286 |konauoor . 27 v(i0 0| 215 8) OB ig 
70] 8 0) 012 2) 291i/Sulur ... ° #7 0/10; 30 6)g me . 
8 0} 3 0! 013 6 | 2954 Shingenellur. 2 0/116 316 & 2as 
8 0| 3 0] 01410 | 3014) PothanvorJw BojnolssslSa ge 
9 0| 40] 1 0 OFS |) Pothauoor June.) .. a 2 Bad 
0] 40] 1 1 Of ¥.g}:054' Coimbatore eolno| s'34/3 523 
o| 4 0] 1 1 8) Se 3114 Pudiatoor . 0/0) $4 0/2 R Bg 
Oo] 4 0) 2 210 S836 Goodaloor 0/12 0) 3 48/8 g a 
0] 5 0] 1 4 6 Sajizz2g, Karamady...., 0/12 0| 3 5100/4 8343 
20/50) 15 4 274) MettapeNium: 0/312 0 S68 GASES 
9} 6 0) 1 6 0 ‘Muddikurry . oO} 11 0/3 3 4) 4 3 2 
146} Mallanocr 7 3. wide ‘Walliar ... 300/12 0| 8 4100/8 J go 
3543{Coopum .. o| 6 0] 1°88 go} 0/3 60/38 85 
p :/ 108 [Camasamudrum.| 16 0] 6 0| 112 ¢ soji0/ 874/838 
E'175dcssar Road v7 0| 6 0| 118 4 32 0].2 0/33 4,883 9 
= 1824 Tsicul o| 70/14 6 33 0/13 0| 8 910; a= = 3 
Oo] 70] 20 " 
22 7 0 330/13 0| 317 8] g wa BS 
g%)2 o] 80/222 340)13 0| 3120/8 2 8 8 
5 o| gv| 232 Pattamby 34 0/13 0/ 313 9/8 3S. 
BangaloreCutmt| 21 0| 8 0| 2 4 6 Cootipuram « 80/14 0) 315 0) 4 Dog & 
___City..[2t 0] 8 0| 2 4 6 36 0/14 0) 408 B82 
atore, 13°0| 5.0| 1 610 o/14 0) 416 wee 
Kukinghe o}15 0] 42 gaz 
151}! Samulputt; 6 ol 1 911 ols 43 o 


Fares 
From ‘Tansor} 


SOUTH INDIAN.—Erode Branch. 


fg 
“z'S| From Main Line, see 
Ss page 385, 


Fares 230 | Awmapéti .. 
'FromTRICHINOPOLY 


From Main, Line, see 
page 385. at) ond) Bra | 2474] Kulikarai . 


Miles from| 
Madras, 


& 
g 
Ss 
B 
2 
i 
= 
Fi 
g 
= 
3 


2483| Trichinopoly Junction RA) R A . 

251 | Trichinopoly Fort 0 oy | Saz4] Sik. 

2603) Elamantr . 02 di Negapatam 

a ° A SOUTH INDIAN.--Conjeveram Branch 

334s 0 6 | &]| From Madras Line, 

2953 os |= see above. 
010 | —| Atkonam Junction 

Srl Oil | .9,| Pallar.... 

Hrs | OIL | 174) Conjeoveram 

32h on | 3 Villas 

335% 015 eputtetS 
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forth West Line. 
. Far 
3 Fares 8| | prom MADRAS. 
2 Down. gg! Down—Continued. “tgp dua] er 
2 a) classicl ase 
=| Madras i, R R.A. P. ; 
‘Arconum, 
aay Arcomum JG tens] * 2 40 7 2 Q 
5c} Tirutany . 5 42 C0 8 6 Royalcheroo . 
59§ Naggcry « § le (010 0| 250. Jckkaalcherava 8 
Gof Puttoor - 7 03 Ol 8 Q 
78. Poody 7 03 0013 0 7 
32 Tirupetty 8 «3 0014 0 cul J 
92)' Marmardoor . 9 03 (018 6 Bantaphall 0 
97 | Ballypully ... 8 94 0102 Baivaphall ofoes 
109 | Codoor . 10 «}4 O11 2 2 Veorapor 08 08 
3174) Orampaud . 11 04 01 3 8 0316 
21} Reddypully. ai O14 Cll 4 4 Bellar G3 3.0 
1294, Rajampett n2 of5 O11 5 8 Nuneverla <2 1b 10 
136}, Nundaloor 3 05 1 610 Auspree 0312 
347"| Wontimettah. 14 05 01 8 6 Nagerur 03.20 
3613| Cuddapah . 15 O16 0) 191 0] 3072 Adoni 334 
366}, Krishvapura 6 0} 0/111 10 Koopsuil o}3 410 
3763) Coinalapoor h7 o|6 113 4 Kosgee . O36 2 
Hah ‘Yerragoontl 7 o7 “115 0 Tangabridra 137 8 
195f) Moodanoor 18 O77 C2 0 8 Mutmurri. [pe 33) 38 12 O}3 8 8 
205 | Maugapati 19 0) 8 O2 2 2 Raichoor (Bombay Line, see\33 O13 01310 6 
Kondipuram 00 0 8 O|2 3 2 
Vanganur_. im 18 72 4 8 


NIZAM’S (State). 


‘ares 


: From B 
Z| From ont. Sel es Fares ‘vou gary see Tst) and ) Sed | ath 
3 | page al Sclags. ai cla: ass. iclass.} class, 
Baar yunail E li88. | | Nagpur ir | Ra. BaP, 
5 eau enation i Bar Kampte ojo 6 lo 1 6 
35 Mulkaid Gat 3 0 4G Bale, 1 O89 
3 Res Tharsa 2 4/1 0} lo 40 
3 060 Bhandara Road 11} 1 10 lo 7 0 
1 079 Koka 1/113 lo 7 
§ 010 0 Dowhall, nj 21 lo 8 
: vee Tumsar . of 23 o9 
3 bis ¢ 15) 2-10 0 12 
/ D 12; 3 0| lo 12 
ho 13 130 10) 8 6 jo 14 
10 13 1300 15) B 15 1 
6 146 6 7 
p Dongargarit 15) 5 3) Lk 5 
Musra 95 9 it 6 
61 18 


MYSORE (State). 


[Kopergaon Road. 
eola 
nk 


tA 
Munmar Junction (p. $88). 


R A|RAP. | Fares, 
40 é o z & |From Madras Line, see; 
age 
we 86 a Pp Ist 2nd | 3rd 
71 4/0 8 
jl 609 — | Bangalore » A. PIR. 1. AP. 
31 oll 8 08 0 4 00 20 
123)1 013 18 1.2 00 9 O76 46 
4|2 2014 0} 28 | Closepet 112 0014 00 70 
2 61 0 +5 | Channapatna 23 011 60 89 
ee 39 las oii's 
0} oii 
43 at 8 a eultiae 
133 0] 0146 
ws 717 135 60159 
3 11 9 23 09116 
Ai gia od i lgemmmeecc Re eat 
seri] me 
Pm te esa aoa be 
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SOUTH INDIAN (late Great Southern of India). 
Agent and Traffic Manager, W. S. Betts. 


Fares 
Ist 2nd 3rd 

class. | class. | class, c 
RA. |R. A)R. AL ars RAL 
‘ 0-6/0 210 1] 1882 | Tiruvadamarudur, 8315/2 0 
St. Thomas’ Mount ...)0 8/0 23/0 14] 193} Kumbakonan.... 41/21 
114 | Pallavaram. 012/0 4; 0 2 | 1982! Sundaraperumélkoil .. 43/2 2 
183 | Vandahtr, 13/0 63/0 3t] 2024 | Papandsam. 44/29 
29% | Giduvdnehéri 17/0 8|0 4 Ayyampet . , 45/23 
294 | Singaparemdlkoil 114/010/0 5 Titte [patam, p. 333) 47/24 
344 | Chingleput ...... . 2 8/012|0 6 Tanjore Jn. (To Nega 49/25 
40¢ Kolatiir North .. 2 :9/014;0 7 Buidalfr .. 5 6/413/2 7 
425 | Padalam 211]015]0 8 Tiruverumbir 15 3}5 1/2 9 
493 | Madhurdntakam 32/1 1J0 9 Trichinopoly J,(p.833)15 9|5 3/210 
58% | Acharapdkam. 311]1 4/010 Kolatir South 16 4|5 7/219 
622 | Perumbair B15]/1 51Ot Manapdrai . 17 0/541} 214 
68 | Olakiir. 44/1 7/012 Vaiyampati .. 17 8|5 14/2 15 
753 | Tindivanam 41211101013 Ayyaltr .. 8 3/6 1/3 1 
81 | Mailam . 5 L{tiu]ow Vadamadura «. 8|6 3/3 2 
903 | Vikravandi 511]115/1 0 Dindigul 216 613 3 
98} 6 3/2 iii Ambaturai . 916 913 5 
103g | Valavanur {6 8/2 3!1 2 Ammayandyakanifc Oj/e6ll}3 6 
1g Kandamangalum 70/2 6|1 8 Sholavandin . 6165/3 8 
118 | Villenur... 75/2 7/1 4 Samayanallir 71/3 9 
1224 |__ Pondicherry 710/2 9/1 5 Madara... “ z H 310 
Panruti 1/2 6/1 3 ruparanicundram 1 
1182 | Nellikupa pon ge hae Tirumangalam .. 24/7 7/312 
1248 | Cuddatore N. 713]210/1 5 Kattigndt 2131710) 3 13 
127} | Cuddalore Old Town.} 8 0} 211/1 6 712/384 
1343 | Alapdkam ....... (8 7/213) 1 7 715/40 
144} | Porto Noro. 49 1/8 1/19 8 2/41 
151 | Chidambaram |9 7/8 8) 110 i 8 6/4 8 
1554 | Coleroon . 1912]3 4/110 Kundraparam . 8 8/4 4 
1614 | Shiydli.. “io 2/8 6{ 140 aoa ns ‘ Bll} 4 6 
1653 | Vaith{svarankoil ho 6/3 8/112 aniyvaehi Junction. |S14|4 7 
1693 | Anténdavapuram 38 9/113 Gangaikondan . 2)9 I/a-9 
1733 | Mdyavaram 310/113 + |_Tinnevelly 97 12/9 4/410 
179° | Kuttdlam 312) 114 | 4332 | Tataparal P/9 1/49 
1833 | Narasinganpét 314 |115 | 4434 | Tuticorin 9 4/1410 


COLOMBO and KANDY—Ceylon. 


g : Fares. 
2 Tat, ond) ord 
a iclass.|class, |class. 
Cr |B.cT. |. or. oF 
— |Colombo.. oe rc . ee 
— |Maradana Junction. a 7s erent dumetion o 6 e 
3 Kelaniya .. $33 2 |Fort. O19 ° A 
Mahara . 
- 2 |Slave Islan 015 5 
16 [Henaratgods. ie 3 (Kollupitiya 0 25 oF 
23 |Veyangod cee 4 |Bambalapitiy 0 30] 09 
al /Mirigama LF 5 |Wellawatta .. 0 87 012 
Ambép 7 {Debiwella 0 59 015 
45 [Polgahawela. +] 8 69) 8 [Mount Lavi 055 a 
52 |Rambukkana_ *} 4 26 11 {Angulana 075 028 
55 |Kadugannawa . | 5 22) 13 |Moratuwa 087 ° FH 
71_|Pérddeniya 2 5 70} 17 |Panadure 112 037 
=| Gampola... sfaa Moligoda 13; 042 
2 — |Kalutara, North ... 16: 0 53 
69 Kalutara, South, 1 055 


BOMBAY, BARODA, and CENTRAL INDIA. 
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(Traffic Man., J. R, Duxbury. 


Fare from Couann Miles) Down—oomea, 


Fares from Visnwanintni. 
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Goa Gato « 
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WADHWAN, DHORAJI, and 


h 


y 1st | 
| Anand. From ANAmp, 
Bhalaj. 07) 0 3 - o 
Umeeth 2] om | oo 7 | 8 
, Dikor . J rs [oo m) 2 po 
Thorac) 18 | ois | 2 |} 
Sevalia 20210] 2 jo 
Tima. 2) 25 i 1 a] | 0 
Nogami 0] Bab RE) | 8 
Gotra 1) 82 $1 aft to} 
From Surat. 
Boriévi .. ; 35h) wf 1 
Nadiad , 38.9 1i2 
Melunadabaad 324} 1 5: 
Bardjad Wales eel 
509} | Abmedabad ”" (70) 4 7 23t 
{Agra& Dethi, p. 389)| 
from AHMEDABAD, 
Babarmati «6.444. O27 
Ambli Boad «4.0.41 O St) wk 
Sénand ....ccce., 09 3 
Chérodi 4 oly}. 
Sakhvada 20) 10) : 
| Viramgim . | 1 4) 0 & 


Viraingém Jn 


From ViraMcam, 


Thin... = | oe 
Péui | | O38 
Khfraghora .| a 
MEDABAD. 
Por 
te | 012 
Oia | 018 
1 ch] 2 of 
BHAVNAGAR.—BHAVNAGAR-GONDAL, 


i 2nd el. 


Dro 


a 
Pid 
Pies 


Wadhwan (From Bombay 
Wadhwan Junction 
Wadhwan City 


Lunidher .. 
Kunkavao 
Khakharia 
Vavdi 
Jetpur 
Jetalsar 
Dhorafi 


Dhorajt 
Branch, 


mA 


ow SR OM 


peecrerrcerery 
ew HH HHESS 
oe Boma Sew 
loecceesco 
REE Sova 


1» <:] Dhola Junction 


locos 
stance ns! 


Dhola Junction .... 


Savashra 
Songtd..... 
Sshore . 

Vartej | 
Ghadchi 
Bhavnagar! 


Fron rseo ees 


5 
F| 
E 


Perry 


Himocce: 
unohane 


augue 
eaeun 


RAILWAY DISTANCE AND FARE TABLE. 


GREAT INDIAN PENINSULA.—South Eastern Division. 


387 


3 Fares from Bombay. e 
3 Fare at eed | Down— 
Down. ist [ 2nd [3rd el.[athel. | ii Jat Qnd_ | 3rd cl./ 3rd cl. 
EI di s_| Mi rd. | | Continued. | ciaas. | class, | Mail. | Ord. 
it, A. P.|R. A. PIR. A, DR A, P. 
= * “ 41 021 011 6 
1 0 i 00 6 0)4 5 02 2 ot 13 0 
3 Bi }o 3 01 9 4 9 02 3 O14 O 
4 04002 0 0/413 02 5 02 0 0 
E 05 00 2 3 | 159 [Ps 05 0 02 6 02 1 0 
6 |D 06008 3 | 167 15 4 02 8 O28 3 0 
7 07008 6 | 173 [Bi 5 7 02 9 02 4 0 
8 0.8 00 4 9 | 184 0/512 0212 of 6 Oo 
10 010 06 5 3 | 189 | 0/515 (/213 02 7 0 
13 013 007 9 | 195 0/6 2 0214 O2 9 0 
7 11009 9 | 293 06 6 cls 0 O10 A 
21 1500 0 | 213, 5 0/611 03 2 0212 Oo 
25 19 0018 0 | 223, 07 0 03 4 0215 oO 
g 111 0014 0 | 234 0}7 5 03 6 03 1 0 
34 22 03 1 0 | 244 4 0/710 03 8 of 3 0 
33 |Ambatuath ....]2 6 0}1 3 0 | 253 0) 715 0/330 03 5 0 
42 |Badlapur .,...] 210 0/1 5 0 | 253 018 4 0312 o8 7 0 
49 |Wangui .. 31019 0 | 973 018 9 9314 08 9 0 
54 |Neral .. o)3 6 0111 0 | 283 0/814 04 0 ofs11 0 
58 |Chinchowli 310 13 0 | 232 09 2 04 2 0813 0 
62 [Karjat ., 314 6115 | 0 | 303 |Karabgaon 0.9 9 04 5 off 0 0 
61 |Palasdhari 4.0 020 0 | 323 [Dudni 010 2 0% 9 of 3 0 
78 |Khandala 4le 02 7 0 | 337 |Gudur.. 010 9 O41t Ot 6 0 
80 50028 0 | 353 [Kulbarga oll 1 0435 0410 0 
35 55 o2i 0 | 3°0 |shahabad O11 9 05 2 0413 0 
90 510 0213 0 | 376 [Wadi J. Ot 12 05 4 414 0 
96 60030 0 | 385 |Nalwar O12 1 05 5 05 0 0 
6203 1 O| © | 400 |Yadagir O12 8 05 9 os 3 0 
6 8 03 4 0 | 415 [Saidapur O13 0 0512 05 7 0 
613 03 7 0 Krishna. 013 6 0514 05 9 oO 
7 4 01310 0 | 432 O13 9 0515 0510 0 
77 0312 01 442 [Raichur (Madrs27 1103 14 016 _2 05 12_7 


RAJPUTANI-MALWA and HOLKAR (State), 


Fares from Kw 


& [Bombay and Fabat-| sg )Fares from KitaNDwa— 
& | ur seeage 58s S| Pown. Contin 
a . 
AL a . PAR, A. P. ro) class, 
‘Joidclo 530 igo ‘is 15°26 Beale Ame AM, 
203 | Dalauda.. i 
Pa ESe G58 sales! Memeo ice ag 4s 804 48 
3 201 900 830 561500 | Bile 21 2010 603 802 43 
37 38011200 9390 6 3/222) MRNA ee FT 2010100 31002 63 
40 | Ba 3120114001000 6 91227 | ek 2011 0031202 73 
50 | Muthtiara’(iatel 412 0/2 60/0 126 0 8 3[234 | Harkia Khal § | 
C 1 249 | Neemuch 93 2011 6031402 83 
57 | Choral .{Balwara) 5 6921090143 0 9 61005 | Kesarpura 4 Zou uO 4 002108 
5 Ni she 24 O12 | 
61003 401 20011 ee | ene ra los 2012 13 4 40/2133 
61403 601 2001231577 | Chitor 2013 004 6H2143 
76031201 40013 31222 | Git 2013 40,4 802143 
8 204 001 60 016 3150 2013 10 0 410-0 3 03 
81564 691 83/0 15 9/23) 2014 0041203 23 
9 13 0] 413.6110 1 1 3|300 2015 0041403 43 
10 805 3011231 26l35 2 015 005 003 43 
aya le ee sat Hts a 
11 60,510011491 40 
h2 606 202 131 Boles 2016 0 5 603103 
13 4061602 391 7 6)359 2016 005 803103 
TEEETEE HEE LET EEE LEE 
168 15 14.07 140/211 Od 13 8/0 Nusseerabad + 2018 006 003143 
48) | Jaova ° 7 00.8 802140114 O[390| Ajmere (To Agras 2018 096 204 25 
491 | Dhordhar -: 18 0081403 00:2 03 [and Delhi. p. 9, 


388 BRADSHAW'S OVERLAND GUIDE. 
GREAT INDIAN PENINSULA.North Eastern Division. 
z = Fares from Boats = Fares from BomMBAy. 
s t ol. | 2nd cl. g| Down (ard_ol}4t 
a RAP le A PIR AP. | ae | 2 Continues. P|. A. B.[R. ALP.|B. ALP. 
> 6 i 6/00 60 0 69'0 6) —|") BadneraJn| ".. Re x a 
raoti CJ (6. 
4 9 $ 90 2 60 0 3 O gtaa) | Am 26 3 of13 "3 of6 '3 05 FO 
a i 422 |.;|Malker .......26 6 Oli8 3 03 3 05 8 U 
§ Jes 8 8 O10 2 60 F 30 2 81450 [Elcnandur’<.1')26 14 0113 7 016 5 O15 10 0 
8 [Dadar 9 6 0/0 3 00 1 6) 1 3 Damangaon..|27 9 013 13 6/3 7 01513 0 
7 |Matoonga He ee eye er eee et Pulgaou....../28 5 G4 3 (]s10 O15 14 0 
7 |sion,. (et ae ar eae ae ee ee 3 \Degion 815 Olt 8 C312 06 1 0 
10 |Coorla, 0 5 0; a 3h 47 Wardha Jn...(29 8 311413 2)314 ole 2 0 
13 [Ghat Gover PIF dg oo a Oo 3 8 From Wanna JN. 
77 |Bhandup 0 Sonaigaon.}1 1 0)0 8 00 3 00 2 0 
15 01011 Glo 5 00 4 0 4 
13 01013 ol 6 00 & 0 Hingnghat.|2 0 ¢/1 0 00 7 00 3 6 
25 Niew 111 0/014 00 7 0) 6 0 agri Ge Gea ee 
3f [Kalrangn (ire N22 C1 1 OO 9 0 7 O owe 
radras,p-384)) com 7 
nitvdia wt ..|2 8 O11 4 0010 99 8 0 30 0 O15 0 U7 uw C6 40 
213 01 7 Ol GO 0 M1 OS 6 O17 2 06 6 0 
3 2 C/1 9 0013 o9 0 0 7 015 12 07 4 0168 9 0 
}3 6 O}1U oy a 0)0 11 pe 1 are tee 
Bll 0114 0015 Go 12 2 15 g 0 
43 0/2 2 ofl 1 0014 0 1 |Duskera, 9 01813 OF 6 OjS1L O 
411 12 6 OL 3 LO OF 566 \sauda 6815 O14 8 0312 0 
5 5 O|211 Ol 5 OL 2 Of 202 |Nimbora 0|9 2 Ol4 9 0/313 0 
51 0/214 O 7 Ol 3 Of 295 |Raver.. , 9 5 C41 O34 oO 
Sailagon[Siding| 6 5 06/3 3 Ol 9 O4 5 0130: |Kbanecur . ; 9 B 01422 01315 0 
i arrack| 7 1 0;3 9 0/112 Ot 8 0} 310 /Burhaapur 911 O14 14 OF 2 0 
7 5 0/311 0133 Of 8 0} 316 [Chulkan 914 0/4 15 04 2 0 
TU 6) $14 O15 0110 01322 \Chandni(forAsi-/20 2 010 1 05 1 O04 3 0 
8 0 04 0 02 O On eye 0} 330 |Mandwa [rgarh|20 10 0/10 5 O|5 3 G4 5 O 
8 8 O14 4 02 2 ot 12 0 Dongargdon ..(2l 3 C1010 C5 B of 7 6 
813 0/4 7 C2 3 0113 0/345 jRagmar ....../2110 01013 05 7 Of 8 0 
i : ohaae ou 4 ee H 3 ehendwa ror 1 O11 1 05 8 0410 0 
tkar State] 
W011 B/5 6 0211 02 4 6 (Line, see p.387 
471 \Nandgion 1 2 0/5 9 0213 o2 5 Oo hahad: 22 6 Oll1 3 O15 10 Off o 
78 |Pimpalkhera ..11 8 0| 512 0/214 02 6 013 2211 O11 6 O15 11 O|€12 0 
134 |Naydongri ....-|11 15 0] 6 9 of 9 92.8 8 231 Olt 9 015 12 Oj4 13 0 
495 |Hirapur....000-/2 7 016 4 0/3 2 0.210 0 23 6 OL aL U5 14 O14 14 O 
204 |Chalisgaon 1212 0/6 6 08 3 O21 O 2313 O11 15 0/515 6/415 0 
13 1 06 9 O13 4 01212 0 42 12 1 06 1 05 0 0 
3 0}612 0/3 6 01213 0} 397 24.13 012 7 016 3 05 3 0 
O17 0 03 8 0215 0} 405 25°5 o211 ols & Ol 40 
6/7 4 01320 of3 0 Of4i7 [26 1 013 1 06 8 O15 7 0 
017 9 0312 03 2 Of 495 {26 9 013 5 01610 015 9 0 
0/712 0814 O13 4 0] 434 27 2 013 9 01613 0510 0 
0/715 Off 0 0/3 5 0] 443 |sioni .. TUL O13 14 016 15 O15 12 0 
O}8 3 Of 1 03 6 0/448 [Dharam Kundi.23 0 014 0 0j7 O 01513 0 
018 7 Of 3 O38 8 0) 455 |Dularia........)8 8 O14 4 O17 2 0515 0 
[810 Of 5 0/3 10 0) 464 |Itarsi Junction /29 0 O14 8 017 4 O16 1 0 
peace ae ali eeu de a 28 
u'15 
erase cand F: 8 015 4 01710 06 6 0 
830 git3a of 0 ole, to O1s18 Of it Ge oO 
83g Cas Ot 2 8) 517 [Bankori (marhi)/32 5 016 3 18 1 O16 12 0 
oo 7 05 1 04 5 0} 52 [Babal .. 3215 O16 8 018 4 016 14 O 
ea ale dE SEE Ee 
ms ale oha igor) i 
0/1011 0/5304 7 0/554 |Kareli (for Sau-|34 10 O17 6 O8 i o7 30 
0|1010 05 2 o\4 7 0) 564 |Narsinghpur ..|39 4 01710 018 18 oW7 6 O 
git 8 op 8 oe 9 olsrs Karak Bel. )88 13 O17 15 os 5 OF 7 0 
0 9} . 
Ott 6 o5 7 of 12 0 3614 018 7 O19 € O17 11 0 
Ol 12 05 10 04 14 0 S76 O18 12 09 5 oj7 12 0 
OW 14 Os A alk 35 O isrgan: olfag it 18 oa 09 8 Ol7 14 0 
arble 
012 & O15 14 015 2 01610 |Mohania ....../38 2 019 1 019 9 ol7 15 0 
25 2 O12 9 05 15 O15 4 0/616 Jabalpur (Alla-[38 8 0119 4 019 10 ols 0 0 
125 18 Ol12 15 205 6 0 Mhabad, p..331) 


RAILWAY DISTANCE AND FARE TABLES. 389 
AHMEDABAD, AJMERE, AGRA, and DELHI.—Rajputana-Malwa, 
F 


te Fares. 
= DOWN —Continued. [T3¢ 7 Mad | rd class. 
= class. (class | mail,jmixd 
Bandikul Junction.) ain. alg. am. A. 
Baswa. 21 0/5 10 |4 12 
[460 | Rajgart’. 22 ols 12 |4 12 
06 1470 | Malakhera. 44 022 ols 14 |4 14 
0 15) lo 2 | 482 145 0|23 ols 0 |5 0 
1 8 lo 3} 491 46 0/23 ol6 2 [5 2 
2 8 0 5 | 499, 47 0/23 016 2)5 4 
3 6 lo 6} — sored Rie ermal area 
40 lo 7 Jon 48" oad” ole 4 |5 6 
410 0 8 |519 49 Olea ols 65 6 
154 o 9 | o28 0 0125 Ob 85 8 
0 11 From Rewari. 
6 12 jo 12 J 11/0830 280 12 
712 jolt 1 10] 0123/0 44/0 23 
8 8 015, : 2 gl14'lo e410 4% 
8 Sarotrl ae 1o 5 | CharkhiDadri...] 3 4/1 100 8¥/9 53 
Ha Bae 19 11 43 | Manhern . 4 0]2 010 1030 7 
7 hu Road .. tL 138 52 | Bhiwani | 4114/2 slo 13 0 8 
iat | Kivarii o lh 4 63 | Bawsni Khe 5 14/3 Ul) 152'0 10: 
aoe sawhorse 9 16 74 | Mans 7 0/3 81 3 lo 122 
i H EPP} 92 | Satran 712) 34s] 5 [0 198 
; 5 Hf ic [391 Hiss 8 6 jl 6 0 14% 
166 0 est4 byom Alepanan, 
int 0 her Khalilpur . 0 0 5 8 (5 10 
186 0! 115 Jatuoli bt 5 10 
19, 0} lo | Garhi Hal 20 5 12 
2 0 2 2 [502 Farukhn 0 ac 
212 0 '2 4560) a = 5 1¢ 
218 ¢ 12 4436 
223 | 2 6 
231 2 6 
240 2.8 
247 210 
251 | H: 12 10 
264 | Sendra 219 
272 | Beawar ; 214 
282 | Kharwa 3 


289 | Mangaliawas 
295 Sarathna § 

805 | Ajmere J. (sec p. 38: 
313 | Ladpura.. 

323 Kishengurh eee 


Muttra 


Br 


15 | Perkham 


[j|RSacaamnwcoe 


522 


Achnera. 
Bichpuri 
Agra Cantonment . 
Agra Fort (page 399) 150028 0) 


: Fal NORTEEST PROVINCES LIGHT. 
pd ee : F Hathras Section. 


403 | Kanauta. 


From Caleutia, §¢. 
__ se page 390. 


390 BRAD:HAW’S OVERLAND GUIDE. 


EAST INDIAN. 


3g Fares from Howrau, z Fares from Howrau. 
= 2 Continued. SEES es 
a Ue ist) 2nd |Inter-) Srd_| jg) UD Ist] 2nd [Jnter-| 3rd 
class. medite) claca. |S! | class.| class \medite\ class, 
IR. A.P.|R.A PR. A.P.AR, A.B 
a fo Ta TTT gs0'Dheena .. 
6 [Bally . ‘}0 “9 0|0 “460 23/0 ‘i 3] 456sukuldeah .. ais oat Peat 5156 
9 |Connaghur ........ oat i ne 4 oy i ae 4F9 Mogul Serai on 006 19 
12 Scrampore . . ‘ Mogul Serai .. . 
14 Sarafooly . ‘11 B0l0106 0 53/0 3.01 asl Benen (p. 903.) M136 30 
35 |Biddabatty . 416601130 590 33) at vra Rod Ti33| 636 
18 |Bhuddeshur 11001360 690 39 si Cnae it 7e6 60 
ay [Vharcernigore --..] 115 0.15 0 8 00 4 6 Sei inharce 111136 80 
24 [Hooghly . ]2 40,1 290 90/0 50 HL 15 0! 6 109 
297 (Trishhiga. 12 861 4301030 59) 12°26, 6126 
49 |Mugrah. }2116)1 6901100 60 2 BSG 
35 |Khanyan . 13°46)1103/013310 73] i12 11017 09 
38 [Pundooah 13 90/212 6/0143'0 8 0) 1215 67 33 
44 [Buivchee . 4 21/2 161 060 93 13 207 49 
51 |Mymuaree . [$1262 6312 33/010 9 bes ATababad (ford 13 3617 56 
Sakteeghur - 5 Bi/212s1 63/0123 e eee 
59 : Manowre- 13-78;7 7 
winlsee p. 3a1y, 6 46/3 23,1 92/0 24 of So fanomres 13 19 67106 
4 aa J(LoepLine 7 0 6,3 8 31112 2) 015 9 ei cira 14107136 
90 |Mancror .........-(8 70/4 36/2 191 29) 14 70/8 03 
97 |Panceghur | 19 164 852 46/1 43} 410018 20 
101 [Rajburd . 19 741142 col 50) e138 49 
106 [Doorgapore. 1915 6141562 79/1 60 15-2918 69 
116 |Undal ... ‘Ho 14] 5 70, 21t6 1 83 18 608 89 
jay [Ravecgunge ......11 5 6) 5109213 1 93 2015 9 0 8103 
123 [osrscls co ee se ose | Gin/sirsewl[ Rohit 7315 119) 8119 
133 WNeemcia - EG locally aa g eet amecal Be Tul6 OG) a 146 
139 |As cusole. 03 161118 ee Ghowpore 8211616 5919 16 
198 Stet ramp ye. $339 112% rp Rooran 33 53161099 43 
| Scot manpore. | pepracl oer 33 14 316 15 319 69 
Buerakur. 3) 3 6 9} 1 13 ¢| (Bt 7 317 39}9 93 
Maijam. Ws T6199 3815 617 79,9116 
7 J utebara 9 3110/2 0 9 «35 86171239140 
Khucmatar 031502 30) ; 038 1618 0 ¢{10 06 
Muudapue 3.4 49/2 63) 70 Ju-hwo O26 9 018 4610 26 
Musdapar a 792 Badan 037 2018 9(j10 50 
Jogadiepur ; 4°79] 2 “7 of £0: Shekoah 637 11 ¢[18 14 GN 79 
Mohermunda | 4110/2 9 9) 817. Ferozabad 638 4 919 2 6I10 103 
Giridi_(Knrhuai 413 32 9 4 827/Loondla Ju 633 12 3119 6 30 123 
Baidyanath [ballee 94 alo) 210 Of — | Toondlad [a'e. R + +s « 
Sanutala. P $|5 16 2 13 3) 843] Agra Fort(Jeypre 79 0639 8 319 12 310 15 9 
AY INawadi. (5 66) 2156) — |e: ., Cantonment 79 2 3) O}19 12 G0 15 9 
i $514 Bhandia .. i79 14 3| O19 15 G11 16 
Ghidhaur. 35 83/3 10/8 
Jamoi . of 511613 29) 8 940 5 9120 3 oll 36 
Mananp2orel Line39i 6 515313 5 O) $69 3; 6311 53 
Luckieserai (Loops 6 23/3 66 3 ea 
Borhea (Line,p.091) 25 36 543 86) % eae 
Mokamsh (7 irhoot 26 66 991 3109} 2g Ott 108 
Barh ... 2 3] 7 03/3 143 aguas 
Bucktearpore. 7 43/4 06 7a ee 
MKhusrupur . a) Hees HL AS | 
eutwah O7 26 4 3 6} 936 Burhan. 9 oy 143 
Patna (City) 0/712 | 4 & 3) Sis\Jateysur Rovd 19 13 ull 00 
Bankiyore: (Parna | 67149] 4 6 ef B57jtdatt ras Ral. (p. ? g GIL 26 
Dinapore (Civ. ta 8 0810/4 7  867/Pal fs ye 20 5 slid 49 
Bi 3/8 5 3) 410 | srejAllyguur(Oudhand/-2 2 C41 1 C20 8 G11 66 
0 8 7 0 4 11 0} 8:9'somna ...... 1... 83 AL 10 9/20 13 G11 93 
0) 8 10 0} 4 12 9] 9.3 Khoorjah {hur Rd ) 425 3.21 2 9/11 123 
6) 8 15 3, 4 15 6) 912Chola(Bolundshu- Gli2 12 O21 6 o}1 160 
3}9 29/5 1 6) 920Secundrabad ..... |86 043 2 Oj21 9 GIL 159 
99 665 3 6 931 Dadree| Linea p 394/87 4 643 10 3j21 13 3112 30 
3}910 3) 5 5 9} 94zGazeeabad (Punjab) ust 2623 1 42 43 4 
691245 7 6) 950\Delhi—Shahdera .. i 8622 4312 60 . 
G9 15 0] 5 8 3) 954 Delhi To Lahore a 044 11 G22 & S12 69 | 
910 2 €| 5 10 3) | |Mooltun; ee. p, 398. s 
610 5 915 12 0) 1 


RAILWAY DISTANCE AND FARE TABLES. 391 


EAST INDIAN.—Loop Line. JLHATTER STATE LINE. 


NUL! 
Nulhattee to Azimgunge. 
&8 Madras time kept (Thirty-three minutes 
behind Calcutta time). 


3 Fares from Hownan,_| “bo 
FI Up 1" Ist | gad Inter.” 3ra 120 
Ey class. | class, mdiat’ class. Bokhara” 38 
R. , agordighee. 
=| A 4 BSahapoor 6 
67 | 6 463 231 930 27 |_Arimgunge * 100 
75 7063 831123015 
37 8 264132 0911 2 
3 odedi092 Sait & i 
: S| From East Indian, see (Fares fromMokaMen 
ni 1965 332.99 1 7 Hal pen Gan und ide [intcle 2odonard obs 
129 | Mullarpore 2 Le 6 093 06111 8e| Mokameh (ET R).| RAP.) RAP, | RA. 
133 | Rampore Haut "1121206 603 30/112 3s] » TEB oan! seh 
145 | Nulbattee(4zmgnl3 96 61293 66114375) gor (TBR Steamery i.) | oratg | o''5'g 
155 | Monraroee “[side) 14 8 6/7. 43310 3 2 0 3 3¢ | SemuriahGhat(Train) 0 150) 9 § 0/9 20 
162 | Rajgowan . +15 307 963 1292 19158) paroo 1a 70/1 40/0 50 
169 | Pakowr . 5 136 7 149315 6 2 3 sf 28 | Begumsaral 13 38r2 oby8 Fe 
177 | Besjapore . 6968 494 362 bo $8) Beisinghseral.........3 90/2 30/0 20 
183 | Bahawa 7 5681094 56,2 66 42) Uiiarpur 148014 40/0100 
195 | Teenpahar 8 469 234 932 8 jomastipore Juncti 8 0) 4 0 10 0 
lS Reetpanee - |---| 84 | ~ Kisbanpur . 10/2 ge) oird 
202} _Rajmabal 850 9764 ii'9 2 Bilagpur Hela eee Be 
210 | Mabarajpore......19 110 9 19 2 70/3110|1 00 
219 | Sahibgunge ......)20 8 610 23/2 130/3140/1 10 
233 | Peerpointee 1 13 610 7613 Manigachi "21. 3014 10/1 20 
ans Galore Be a te Z Thanjharpur . 1014 70/1 40 
265 | Bhaugulpore....../24 13 612 363 
280 | Sultangungo.c.2..)28 4 U13 90/3 Sale pales 
al potriespors eat ae Maniari... 1220/3 60/0150 
a eee ainegal cae Pee 
. antim . 
297 |__Monghyr Motipur. 00/4 80/1 40 
a3 Bara *! 405 20/1 70 
ara | 
262 | Luokicserai (Main 24 16 | Pipra | tho 140}5 70/1 80 
271 | Burhes [see side,)!25 he | Putcraw 1100} 5 130|1100 
282 | Mokameh/Tirhoo?, 26 20 | _Motiharee rhe ’2o!é6 Tolrive 
CAWNPORE an RU 


EAST INDIAN.—Jubbulpore 


‘are: 
Extension. a From FaruKHaBap, 
é Up. (Fares from ALLAHABAD] Farukhabad R.A. PR, A, Pe 
= [From Main Lan Ist | ud Inter.) 3rd Fatengurh C: 0 2 00 0 6 
a page 390. clags. | class. 'med'te class. | 7 | Yukutganj 0 8 0 1 3 
APR AP] 11 | Kamalganj « 012 of0 8 of0 1 9 
+s +s oly es FG | Khodaganj . 112 O1 0 00 2 9 
o ae Ae i“ 23 | Gursahaigan, 112 01 0 00 8 9 
hae 1389 8G 26 | Jatatahac 2 4 Ol 4 010 4 3 
348 1430 8 of 28 | Josorah.. 2 4 on no ace 
480 3001 3 0 O1 8 OO 6 8 
513 0, 73038 37 3 0 O1 8 00 6 3 
6120 31 00 15 of 43 3 8 Old 010 7 3 
756 001 19) 46 3.8 O14 Of0 7 9 
930 491 46) 52 4 0 02 2 00 8 9 
10: B:a) 931 7 57 | Doarsalar 412 O2 8 00 9 6 
ee Mt 83) 60 | Para 412 02 8 0010 0 
rete 8 01 15 of Of | Burrajpur 5 0 0210 0910 9 
1B 18 31362 1 ¢ 68 | Monpur.. 5.8 O38 0 OO11 8 
16 06 032 39) 71 | Chaubepur . 58 O18 0 0011 9 
Sshora Road een 1b e310 6 79 | Katlangur ” “ob £ oods & 
ahora Road . 7 alianpur | 6 4 0138 4 010 
317 | Deoree [ace page 388)20 5 6 162 13 Of 82)| Rawatpur’ 7 6 12 01310 90 b H 
328 | Jubbulpore/Bombay21_6 010 1 56215 Cawnpore 612 0/310 oo 14 6 
¥ tation for Chitra Kot and Kirwee G = 


892 BRADSHAW'S OVERLAND GUINE. 


EAS ERN BENGAL. CaLCOTFA, SILLIGURI, and 
‘Agei__,Fravklin Prestae. DARJ&ELING. 
| _Fares from Damookdea._ 
Up. ist | Qnd |Inter.) Sr 
i 8 *Steam Ferry. | class | class | class | class_ 
IR. ALP. |B. R.A.P.IR.A. PRA. PIR. A. P. 
0 4°00 2 GO 160 1 O| —|Seakiah .......,,710 6313 3211 9112 6 
l0 7 00 3 60 2 90 1 9} — | Damookdes .. . see . . 
1010 00 5 (0 3 90 2 6{ —! Damookder* . wese fesse | ogee, 
011 00 5 6) 4 30 2 9} —|SaraGhat*..../1 40012 00 6 00 3 0 
013 00 6 6) 5 OY $ 3) — 0. peep aces Meee las 
014 60 7 00 5 30 8 6 2‘i''61 2°90 “9°60 5 0 
Echhapore 1100 8 6) 6 60 43 212 01 8 0013 Ov 6 3 
18 | Samnuggar 1300919 729 49 3-8 v1 14 0015 CO 8 0 
Nyehattee 1 8 012 00 9 00 6 0 4.5 62 4 91 2 6010 0 
23 | Kanchrapara ..../112 0014 ©) 10 €9 7 0 414 62 9 31 4 $011 3 
33 | Mudunror 2-1 ot 0 6912 #9 8 3} 47) Raninagar 510 6215 31 7 9012 9 
38 | Chogdah 2 6 Gl 3 C014 80 9 6} £1 | Sultanpur 6 2 03 3 01 2 6013 9 
45 | Ranaghat 213 G1_6 61 1 0)11 3] 65 | Nawabganj 7 2 6311 3113 9: 0 3 
£5 |S~) Magerarai B ul 12-01 5 0014 0| 72 | Jaipur 80 04 2 02 1 01 2 0 
6) |] S| Gopolnugar..|3 13 0114 (1 7 €015 OF 85 Hillee 93 6411 $2 6 O14 9 
66 |2S! Bongon: 1g°3 02 1 61 9 31_0 9] 93 | Birampur 915 65 1 92 9 G1 6 6 
“$1-| AvFanghattan 7 [33 ul 9 et 2g) 12 9 | 100 | Poulbart 010 05 7 Oil OL 7 g 
57 | Buggoolah 1) 0113 O1 5 9014 Gf! Parbatipur 1) 6515 3715 130 3 
Sr Ree ange Mt 1 03 0 6t 8 UL O 34 LO” Bardarganj 12 8 06 6 C3 3 Gras g 
74 | Ramnuggur. fat 02 8 6122 3 2 941%! Bhampur ....13 1 0610 63 6 3113 8 
78 | Joyraw pore 414 62.7 0113 +l 3 64124! Rungpore 11313 07 @ 63 8 3115 0 
83 | Chooadanga 5 4 (1210 OLI5 61 5 OF 144} Kawnea 13_67_8 9312 6! 1 3 
99 | Munshigunge....(5 9 0212 62 1 61 6 3)320 9 (6 6 93 3 6112 3 
93 | Allumdanga 513 0214 62 8 Ol 7 34128 3 4 0612 03 6 0113 9 
98 | Halea. 6 62 5 31 8 94133 ‘13 11 6615 93 8 O114 9 
102 | Poradsha ..4.1.2.'6. 62_6 91 9 9} 143 | Domer... "410 (7 7 3311 92 0 9 
Mirpur 7 reo 0 | 153 | Chilahati . 15 9 6714 9315 62 3 0 
7 2g! 6 | Hralaibari, 225.0 08 414 262 $3 
28 3) Jalpaiguri... 6813 C4 8 027 0 
eT 133 | Bhikaepur 1211718 6 69 5 3419 92 9 3 
r | _ Koo DAN 198 | Silliguri .......-19 10 09 15 C415 6211 9 
319 | Comercolly 213 6 0 | From SiLuicurt. 
134 | Koksa 214 ©} 7! Sookna ... 310 015 0 . e 89 
132 | Pangsa \3 1 £1} 16 | Choonbutty . Reeah rer ireercn Mercer 
139 | Belgachhee 34 O} 48 | Teendaria ......)612 33 6 tie 1 6 6 
146 | Rajbaree 37 3] 23 | Gyabari . {8 4 Of 2 au 6 
154 | Goalundo 3.9 92 68} 25| Mabanuddy ....|.... |)... iSveee 
¥ VALLEY 30 Kursiong ......11 4 05 10 0; 25 6 
4) | Sodana o7 8 Cl 320 
48 | Ghoom. 810 4| 3 96 
g 36 0) 46 
= 
= R te ke CALCUTTA and SOUTH EASTERN 
3 | Kemmendine 9100 5 
9 | Insein 1 4/0 10,0 (State Line). 
11 | Hlawe: 1a O18 9 E 
24 | Hmawbhee 8, 2 i 
29 | Wahuckchoag, 3 31 90 Dowo. is Sr 
41 | Telk-gyee 3 a1 90 
51 | Phalon wee} one | Oaleutta.. 
56 | Ok-kan 312,114 012 Ballygunge 9 
66 | Thonhsay 4 62 3014 Dhakurea 
8 | Tharrawaddy 5 02 81 0 is 
77 | Leppadan, 5 a2 gl 2 20 
85 | Tsitquin 5102181 4 26 
91 | Menghla 6 4/3 2.1 of 25 33 
95 | Othegon ve | eee | see Fg 50 
101 | Ot-Pho ...... 614,33 7,1 6] +e 270 
108 | Gyobingonk. 7 83121 8 iH 33 
115 | Zeegon 8 4 1,110] 35 39 
124 | Nathalin g12}4 6/112] 55 as 
129 | Poungday. 9 6411) i 14] 31 ee 
136 | Rhuddeegong: 10 015 0,2 O} go $6 
141 | Thaigon 101015 5/2 2 
149 | Simmisway  4!5 102 4 
155 | Mosa . 21451512 6 
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OUDH and ROHILKUND. 


Fare: 
[Upper 


Upper et Loverai {ties Up—Continued. 


eL.|Lower el. 
Benares Ganges Rive P| R.A aes 
Benares (Cantonment) 3}o 0 6/211 0 
3/01 Z gj2i2 0 
3 3 | Malinahad 9,213 3 
ajo 4 | Rani 9/215 0 
olo 5 Sandia. 0/3 0 3 
glo 7 Sinoda a/3 19 
3/0 8 Balainan’ 91330 
Bio 9 Bazhanli ¢ 6|3 40 
g}ou Karna 3\3 60 
slo i D137 38 
6.08 © 0396 
3/015 9 : 9.3 6 
‘Akburpur’ 3]1 2 6) 3B Ss 
Kamirpur gli 4 SA 
Gossinyan} 911 6 013 iss 
Tandauli oli 5 o419 
Bethar Ghi 3}1 7 6430 
Darshannagar a1 8 6440 
Ajodhya, 3/18 oj4 60 
Fyrabad 9 0486 
Sohawal j ! 6 410 6 
Baragaon 6 3 36 ‘Aonla. 9 4120 
Rudauti 614 3 udpar 9.413 9 
Rozagaon ae o4n 3 
Makhdumpur. 50/2 0 6/348 | Asutpnr. 3/415 9 
Daryabad .. 9/2 1 6/392 | Chandan ol5 1 9 
Safdarganj | i 
Russanli 1 | | 
| Bijhoi 6i5 39 
r | Dhanart sls 59 
Biudanra 3 5 TR 
Raunag 6/5 30 
6589 
B 3.510 9 
Juzaur 0 o & 
Mulhaue 2 Q 2 
_| Sncknow 7 
cin a3 
| Kundarki o5 50 
Seca | Moradabad B15 73 
33. Cawnpore (0. x a 3 {| 
| Gawnpore LU: 


From Kurrachee, (eas Fares. 3 _ Fares- ( a tinted, — 
See page 39 

— | Rohri Bunder . *Goozarai l2 

2 | Rohri Main .. Muhar: 2 
12 | Sangi 0 lo x 2 
20 | Pano Akil 0 12/0 12 
27 | Mahesnr 1 oo 2 
36 | Ghotkt 1 80 2 
43 | Sarhad 1 VWI 2 
51 | Mirpur 2 alo 2 
60 | Khairpur 2 +0 2 
71 | Reti.. 3 Ol *Moeanpur 2 
82 | Walhar 3 Sil awila, 2 
93 | Sddikabad 4 01 awala , 2 
107 | Rahim Yarkhan . 4 sit | Shujabad 2 
3120 | Katsamba 5 OL *Chuck 2 
133 | Khanpur 5 it “Buch 2 
147 | Firoza. 6 oll Buch 2 
161 | Chandri 6 ala jai |Ramuwala . 2 
373 | Chani-di-goth 17 ol AS Sher Shah oH 2 
187 | Ahmadpur . 8 02 Muzaffarabad June...|17 2 14 
190 |*Tibbee Tzzut. a 8_ol- MooltansCantoumient 18 215 


gers not booked by Muil Trains, 
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SCINDE, PUNJAB, and DELHI.—Panjab and Delhi Division. 
Traffic Man., D. Ross, Acting Agent, Roscoe Bocquet. 
| From Calcutta, Ben-| Fare | (Fares fm, Unballa Cant. 
ZS} ares, Cawenpore,! Tat | 2nd Upp'r| 3 cl. Fc ae let | 2nd Sel. 
SE] Aare, “den sce clone cluss clans] Mail Mxal =) OB-—Continued. | tet | ane, Mxd 
e330. |RA/RA RA. RAL RAL | __jralralRa RA. 
2 i ees (ae 79 Phillour . {5 0/3 8 1103/1 O 10 143 
0 60 30 130 070 87 Goraya 15 0/3 81131 2{1 0 
1133092 0 50 £50 $3.Pbagwara (6 04 01115 31 
‘}1 "81°60 730 abo 8\Chieru ... }eo4 2 ah ah 2 
28iBegamabad. 21 40 91) bio 51 13 Fullundur Canton '../§ 94 #2 22 Bn 3 
5 Muhiuddinpur ......)2 )1 40110 70 106) City 17 04 832 30 6 £ 
40/Meerut City }@ g} 132 0133/0 §30 U5\earedepur e 1705 02 6] 8|t 6 
Do. Canton ..../2 8112 0140 90 8 119Hamira.. Ir os o2 sh oft 6 
51'Sardhana. }3 2 01 101040 9 East Bank * }8 05 s210/l10 1 8 
61 Khatauli . ‘4 0/2 #1 410 1.20 1805 7 2u|tnh s 
- 67 Munsiirpur . 14 @222 1 oly 180 78 5 8213/1 12 \t 9 
75 Muzalfarnagar 48301 90 3570 119 0] 6 0/225 1 14 Wt 12 
2 Beheri ... 15 03 81int Vo iho 06 83 4|2 Of 13 
band: 16 4 GLU 31 0 07 03 62 2) 15 
|6 04 02 1/1 54 “HH 7 G3 9,2 472 0 
‘i704 8252 74 lo. ja 07 33.2 52 2 
{7 5 02 81 9 6] 18!Mocan Meer, East 112 0/7 8313.2 6/2 3 
{8 05 8 2 n A u i 187 Lahore (to Peshawur, 12 08 0342723 
li. 19 O56 8 | see paye 395.) From Lanorr. 
46 Must 31 
iy vinstapiabiaa i toad: H ae 6 a4 tit 1 4'Mecan Moet Welt: | 0 80 4 
154 Kesri . To 06 83.3.2 01 LB 1 90 80 
16] Umballa Canton.,..10 0:6 83 62 21 26 Raew: 18166 8 
| From UMBALLA Caxton, From IR. 
s!Umballa City. 0 80 4/0 T3010 14 a9 Rajan Jang 100 80 2 
1Sambhu . 0 80 80 34) 2:0 24 34 Ruknwalla 0 t/0 4/0 1 
8 Rajpura . 1 0/0129 60 310 324 37 0 80 4/0 1 
ji {1 8/1 00 80 50 43) 4a} oie kt 42 
}2 ol 40110 7.0 6 45 0's 040 6 
Nal 291 gone ae 7 | 10 80 40 1 
4a Janua . . a 80 7. 
50 Chawa.. 3 ol2 O11 Gio 10}9 9 From Lanorr. 
7,Doraha Juncti 3 g'2 411 3/9 12'0 10 31 Rote Radhakisha....|2 0:1 8 0140 7) 
| From Dorana Junction | 44 que Manga --.+-) 3 0 212 0 140 94) 
: F Af GoiWan itidhs }4 0.2 81 4*0 12 
seresees[0 8/0 40 01) OH Fosatshara 4 83 011 730 14i) 
G1 .,/Nilon ..... Be oe oc 8 Si guokara JSu3 Sra a) 2 
rabercce|d 99 80 81 Cp F i ta \8 03 ga a 3 
BS 12 9010 Heitagne LG 8 Oa 7a Bl 
7/8 1 30120 ” 18 05 @3maii| 2 
81's [Chamkaws . j1 81 00 Tl Jo ag) BG mera 906 0214413 
Siewaee }2 oa ao et rs 19 G6 83 2115] 2 
87. 3[Budki | 2 q1 do ey tha Kbit 4 ( ie 
x res K to G7 63.72 2] 2 
29/*|Rupar | 2 1 4:0 a a) Kivinews in ol? 83212 5 
a (Canal Head 22°21] 2 011 & 0 es ‘Rashi [i268 0315 2 7] 2 
From UMpanna 4 pone 12 08 4 12 9] 2 
61Sénahwal . [4 02 Bf 2 4} 1270 19H a an City | 13 8 4 52n] 2 
7\Ludhiana. 483 ol E so |13 8 8 4 52M]. 
Pe EL el ade 


PATNA and GYA (State). 


RAY. 
o14 0 
| 113 


Seildah .... 
Dum-Dum Junction’: 


Dum-Dum Cantonment 


Biraset..... 
Duttoo Pookur, 


2 
3 
4 
4 
5 


RAILWAY DISTANCE AND FARE TABLE. 


LAHORE, LALA MUSA JUNCTION, BHERA| Scinde Section.—INDUS VALLEY and 


RAWALPINDI, KHUSALGARH, andj 
PESHAWUR—Punjab, | Northern (State), 


KANDAGAR (State). 


ze | Fares—Continued. 
5 From Devhi, | ater 
4 see puye 394, Ist 7 2nd) 8rd class 
zn | classiclass ‘mail mixd. 
| ‘Lahore Pa Be , Kurrachte City sac]. A. ARAL R.A. 
2 | Badami Bagh . 0 $0 40 j ” Cantunment, 0 8} 0 4.0 64,0 O% 
6 | Shahdara 0 80 40 Landhi .. j1 00 80 30 tf 
WwW 1 1/0110 | Dabbeji. 20,1 80 7)0 6h 
30 1 14/1 4/0 * Sungshahi. 3 8.2 4011 010 
re) 2 10] 1120 Shimpir . 4 8/3 00 1530 335 
52 3 42 30 Meting 50,8 sit 2iL 0 
62 314]2 9 6 04 4 2 
a 704 6. 4 
47 705 gil 6 
58, 8 My § 
5 9 2 9 131 
$ 4 9 15 [Lat 
6 6 5 210 1 jt 13 
6 4] 6 1 4|L 15 
7 4 7 AL 6:20 
7 al 8 2 gi 2 
Ta 9 2 9.2 8 
87 Jo Wi 3 
812! i He (2 7 
5 | 91) 2 3 
{ d 9} wo 4 
| 31) sis as 7! 
93 | 624 yb 4 — 9 
103 | Jhelum 6 74 St 5) aa 
114 | Dina 7 vidi 8) — 12 
122 | Donull 7105 Al 9) 13 
730 | Sohiiw: 85 TW — 15 
136) Missa 8 ES nit Taxh Ruk dune. (page 2° 
243 | Gujar Khan 8 15) 5 Lil lk; — rats Z 
Mandra +] 9 76 51 = F Ber 
wien as Ruk Junetion aes 
10 7645 = Shikarpore. 
ql 7 eS sultan Kot. 
67 ra Hunnty nn 28 
4 a - 3 8 
M1) 8 40 
PindSulta al 9 bo 
Langar 3l10 3 6 ol 
| Khus: 1210 5 170 
28 Fy Lindsay 8 0 
| ils 72 10 Mithri .. 9 0 
328 12 i a) 
5 7,8 13 *Brahim Baram.. —- 
2 amphellpore Road,..|1t 0] 9 15 Rindli «. O o}7 42 231 119 
2 | Attock Bridge a) 0 Same Ei? Fats 
Khairabad. 11] 9 1 From Kurracner City. 
3)10 3 =| Ruk Junction —| —-|—|- 
5 N10 4 | Bazarji.... 20 O13 st 3/3 8 
2 OL 7 S| Sukkur Main ...2t 04 «lt 5 [3 9 
s | Peshawur City ay 10 =|, Bunder..21 oll4_ols_5 13 10° 
» — Cantonment|17— GlIL lo ~ TS¥ Flag Stations, 
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PRICES CURRENT 


OF MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES 1N GENERAL DEMAND IN INDIA~ 


7 Rate in : Rate in 
Articles, Diapers Articles. Rupees. 
double the tol 
All Music sold at price in [ Tndian Lto2 
England. | Khus-khus Tatties 2tod 
Allsop’s Pale Ale .....per dozen qnarts| 5 to 5$ | Lamp Carriage Cand! 2to3 
Anchovies ..... Lamp Chimneys ...... ato} 
Argand Lamps «Wicks Sper packet] } tog 
Bank of England Notes percent] 9 
Bass’ Pale Ale. per dozen quarts} 5 to 5$ | Lemonade .. ++per dozen bottles} 3 to 4 
Blacking.. per bottle] gto? | Leeches.. 2to3 
Boat Hire each time! § to? 24 10 36 
er day] 5 to 6 double the 
Books at 13 Annas for every Shilling . Medicines of every description sold at 4! price in 
Bottled Stout .. per dozen quarts] 6 to 7 England. 
Ditto ditto per dozen pints| 44 to5 | Medical Advisers......annual fee for each 
Bread sesee per luloaves] 1tolg | person 100 to 200 
Cabbages from the Hills enct, i tol | Milk... 1to2 
Cadjans  «. er bi tol | Olympic Circus, Bombay 4 


Camphor Wo 
” 


Onions 
Palanqi 
Pat 


Ko. 1, each} 8 to 10 
No. 


Leather Boots, 


Carriages. Persian Rugs « 40 to 500 
Ditto Lamps Piano Fortes 160 to1010 
Ditto Whips ” Hire per month) 10 to 30 
Chareoal Tuning each time] 5 to G 
Cheroots, Manilla Poonah Leather Boot . 


” Ponies or Tatties 
Porter in Hogsheads 
Potatoes .. 
Preserved 


ng 
Preserved Meats, 


Cherry Brandy .. 
Chetney Sance 
China Matting 


“per piece] 2 to 3 in cans 


Clothes’ Baskets each} 6 to Rent of Bungalow... 50 to 100 
Cocoa Nut Oil .. to Re-painting Carriages. 150 to 500 
Coffee Re-tinning Cooking Utensils. 5 to 1 
Commission for purchasi TRICO. sssesseesa 1to2 
Composite Candles ... Riding Whips 2tos 
Cooking Utensils, iron: Saddle: 50 to 80 
Dress Coats... Salad Oi. 2to lk 
Double Set of Harness.....+.0« Sardines 1} to 2 
Ducks... Shigrams e7ch/150 to 500 
Empty Bottles... Shoeing Horse . 2b 
Fire Wood Silk Drawers 
Silver Watches 

Fowls’ 55 Single Set of Harness 

Gold Leaf (100 touch) sec. Slippers, Native . 
Geld Ingot (Y7 touch) a E 
Grain Soda Water 
Grass Sovereign 


GrassCloth Pocket Hndkerchiefs Fperdoz. 
Greasing Carriage Wheels 
Gold Watches ..... 
Hats... 
Hire of Carrlage and Horse......per diem| 6 to 7 
Ditto of Carriage alone monthly] 30 to 40 
Ditto of Coolies ch perday| 3 
Ditto of Horse per diem] 3 to 5 
Ditto of Palanq: ‘Mouthly| 30 to 35 8. 
Hod, Al per dozen quarts} 5}toG | Stoutin Tiogshead per hogshead| 60 to 70 
.,each| 150 to 600} Strawberry Ices.of Icewallabs ... tog 
' 


Spice Balls for Horses .., 


n|420 to 500 
12 to 14 
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PRICES cU 


RRENT Continued, 


897 


Rate in Rate in 
Articles. Rupees. Articles. Rapees. 

Subscription to Native Anglo-Indial Watch Glasses .. a 2t03 
ip . Monthly! 5 White Calico Jackets. per dozen] 30 to 40 
Ditto ditto to Bi-weekly Edition 5 White Kid Gloves er dozen pair; 24 to 30 
Ditto ditto Bi-monthly .. 2 White Waistcoats per dozen] 20 to 30 
Subscription to Home N. a White Trousers “per dozen pair| 15 to 25 

and London Mail, or ‘Atlas, Quarterly} 9 Wines— 

Sugar, Muscovad per maund) 10 to14 ] Champagne er dozen quarts} 35 to 45 
“Candie ec barrell 8 to Clare = e 18 to 30 
Tailor .. cal a Madeira. is 24 to 30 
Tax on Carriage “each per annum) Malmsey, per dozen pints] 15 to 20 
Tea .. ee er encore erecta er dozen quarts| 24 to 30 
Tents .. each 50") to 1000] Sherry a. 22 to 26 


Tent, Hire of onth 
Veterinary Surg 


ranty 


20 to 30 


Norz.—All these prices, especially wages, vary at the different stations in India, 


TABLES OF DISTANCES. 


1 Sea Mile=6,0763ft.=1,852 Metres. 100 Sea Miles=115 English Miles=118'5 Kilomttres, 


No, 1.—DIsTayces BETWEEN Ports oN THe ROUTES TAKEN BY THe PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL 


OMPANY, 
London : 
Gravesend 
| 295 |Plymonth 
| direct paid 
re |Plymth) 
1299 |'1349 | 1054 [Gibraltar 
2260 | 2330 | 2035 | 981 [Malta 
[Trieste 
65 |Venice 
190 | 125 |Ancona 
460 | 395 | 270 [Brindisi 
1285 | 1220 | 1095 | 825 [Alexandria 
|__| -__}__—_ ‘From dex indria by Sea 
3215 | 3263 | 2970 | 1916 | 935 140 |157 | 1280 | ‘980 | 155 |Port Said 
“Alezandria to Sues by Ratt thro’ 
S77 Through Canat- 
3802 | 3862 | 8057 | 2003 | 1022 1505 | 1440 1825 | 1045 | 220 | 87 [gues 
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TABLES OF DISTANCES — Continued. 


Gi cotembo 
| 610 {Madras 


abo! 
2658 | Penang 


9 | 


=. gapore 
1 


iNaganaki 
a7 | 306 TD || Bog 
a7 | sane | iss || 792 | 400 0 [Yokohama 


————___, 
4608 , 6 SOW | G86 , Ts | 7558 | TOMS | SAB | King Geo's, Sound 

Lf Fe 8363 sa 1007 [Adelaide 

| 778 | es18 9837 | 1492 |” 485 [Melbourne 


“BS 9408 | | 9605 {10397 i 2002 | 1085 | 580 [Sydney 
{ i 


el 
‘$307 | 5007 | 577 


sean | 7088 Von? | 53 9997 


No. 3.—French Messageries Line. 
Marscillos 
448 |Naples 


No, 2.—Calais to Brindisi, vi@ 
Mont Cenis, is 1,390 miles. Brin- 


«isi to Alexandria, $25 miles. 1548 | 1100 [Port Said 


1636 | 1187 | 87 |guoz 


No. 4.—Distances along the French Messageries Line to Mauritius and New Caledonia. 


(Marscilles 
1548 [Port Said 
1635 87 |Suez 


5 | 1308 |Aden 
2703 | 1395 Mahé 
2 | 3675 


2367 | 972 [Réunion 
8797 | 2489 | 1094 | 122 |Mauritius 


8092 | 6784 | 5389 | 4417 | 4295 [Adelaide 


8572 | 7264 | 6869 | 4897 | 4775 | 480 |Melbourne 
9148 | 7840 
11841 [10293 [10206 | 8898 


6445 | 5478 | 5851 | 1056 | 576 |Sydne: 
7503 | 6531 | 6409 | 2114 | 1634 | (1053. eens 
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LENGTH OF SEA VOYAGE TO ALEXANDRIA. 


3,810 Miles, via London, performed in 13 days 
1410 4, 4, Marseilles =, 8e 
1,200 4, 4, Trieste "5 6S 


LENGTH OF SEA VOYAGE FROM SUEZ. 


TO ‘MILES, DAYS. DAYs. 

Adelaide 7,800, performedin 33 performed in 17 
oy 5to 6 ” 33 
a 31 ” is 
. 22 ” 35 
” 12 re 20 
ie 21 | Singapore o 22 
ce 14 ‘| Sydney “a 38 
o 30 | Shanghai - 34 

King George's Sound...6,770, a 27 | Zanzibar. ” 4 

Kangaroo Islands.......7,842, ry 35 


400 
CENSUS OF INDIA, 1881- 
{With respect to the Census of 1881. the full details are not likely to be available till 1884, but through 


the kindness of C. C. Prinsep, Esq. Statistieal Reporter at the Indian Office, we ure able to give 
the population of the following Chief Towns.] 


TOWNS ARRANGED ACCORDING TO POPULATION OF 20,000 aND UPWARDS. 


Bombay City and Island 779.196 | Salem, Nadiad 
Caieutta . . 445219 | Coombaconam, Bassein 
Ditto Suburbs 333,079 | Ulwar 49.867 | Chandausi 


Madra: 48,968 | Nellore .. 


405,848 | Bohar 


Hyderabad, with suburbs Ajuicre shnagar. 
(including Secundera- Hyderat 
had) . | Bhavnagar 

Lucknow . 


Kenares: 


Tadniana 
Cuddalore 


Bangalore . bikunest 


‘Amritsar Arrah 4208 | AMleppey 
Cawnpore 41 Seanpur Hathras 
Lahore . 

Allahabad. 


Teypore 
Rangoon «. 
Poona . 
Ahmedal 


Bareilly . 
Surat. 

How! Coimb: tore or 
Baroda Karvir 


Meerut Oou: ypur. 
Dinapur. 
‘Trevandram 
| Ahmednagar 


hampur (Benga 
rhampar (Madras) 
.652 | Amraoti 
37,492 | Tinnevelly 
27,491 | Karnal .. 


Gulbarga 
Mandesan 


1? 
Indore 


Shabjehanpur. Vizianagram « 3 
Rampur .. Adoni 

Madura 

Karachi Bandar 

Mooltan Etawah, 


Burdwan 
Akyab 
Bhiwani 


Bhangulpur. 
Umballa . 
Moradabad 
Bhurtpor 


Durbhunga 
Farakhabad. Sambhal ..... 
Koll... Hoshiarpur 
Sholapur - Pattan ( Futtehpur 
Saharanpur... Belanm Nasirabad .. 


32,099 | Bettiah 
31,177 | Jhelum 
31,066 | Shirajgunj 
30,317 | Chittagong 


Gorakhpur 
Calicut .. 
Mirzapur . 
Fyzabad . 


Mangalore 


Bhopal 30,291 | Boondee 
Monghyr 30,219 | Materkotla 

Tanjore Burhanpur 30,017 | Miraj 

Negapatam Pilibhit. 29,721 | Nogina z 
Patiala Santipur 29,687 | Kurnool 
Bellary . Satara . 24,028 | Chaont. : 


Moulinein, 28,974 | Balasore 
Cocanada £8,856 | Mainpuri 
Prome . 28,813 | Panroti. 


28,316) Narnaul 


GLOSSARY. 
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A GLOSSARY OF INDIAN WORDS AND EXPRESSIONS. 


Abad (at end of a name), village. 

Abdar, wine cooler, 

Achwani, candle, 

Adawlut (Adalat), court of jus. 

} tice. 

Aftabgir, a sun screen. 

Ag, fire 

Akham, orders; a mandate, 

Akhbar, newspaper. 

Akiki, rice without the husk. 

Ali, a row. 

Almari, a wardrobe, 
drawers. 

Alu, aloo, potato. 

Alutadars, 2nd class 
officer, 

Amal (Umal), business. 

Aman, November crop of rice. 

‘Amba, mango. 

Ameer (Amir), chief, title of a 
prince. 

Amil, collector of revenue. 

‘Amin (Umeen), agent, 

‘Anar (Amin), amen. 

Anar, pomegranate. 

‘Ande, egg. 

Andora, a class of the Nair caste 
(potmakers). 

Angarka (Angrika), shirt worn 
by the Hindus. 

Angrezi, English. 

Angalhi, ring 

Anicut, (Annikat, Anakat), a 
dam, embankment. 

Anjuni, the iron wood. 

Anna=4 pice=;, rupee=14d 

Ap ma bap, as you please. 
“father and mother.’ 

Aret, Egyptian wheels, 

Arzi (Urzee), petition. 

‘Asal Ulu, you genuine owl. 

Ashab, baggage, 

Assami, defendant, 

Ata, flour. 

Attar, otto of roses, 

Aus, an early coarse sort of rice. 

Awarija (Uwariju, Awerja), a 
diary, day book. 

Aya (Aga Jau), Lord of my life, 
mode of address of wife to 
husband. 

Ayah, lady's maid or nurse.* 

Ayeen, regulations, 


chest of 


village 


“Lit. 


Bab (Baub, Babu, Baboo), a title, 
a heading. 


2B 


Baba, a child, sometimes applied 
by old natives to ladies (mem 
sahibs). 

Babul, a species of Tamarisk tree. 

Bachhra, calf. 

Bachna, child, young one. 

Badmash, blackguard. 

Bag. panther. 

Bagh, garden. 

Bai, lady; Guzra Bai. flower lad 

Bahadur, brave, chivalric; a 
Muhammadan title. 

Bahin, sister. 

Bairaghi, Hindu religious mendi- 
cant. 

Bairagis, devotecs. 

Baja, hour. 

Bakam, sappan wood. 

Bakshish.—Sce Cherrimeri. 

Bal, bear. 

Balna, littie one 

Bald, sand. 

Baluta (Balootee, &c.), a village 
officer, or trade guild. 

Baman, incarnation of Vishnu in 
the form of a dwarf. 

Ban, a wood. 

Banda, monkey. 

Bandicote, a large rat. 

Bandiik, gun. 

Banghy Bardars, pittarreh car- 
riers, 

Baniah, a shopkeeper. 

Banjdra (Bunjary, Brinjaree), 
grain and cattlé dealers. 

Bannow, inven’ ion, canard. 

Barabaluta, village authorities. 

Baraf, ice. 

Baras, year. 

Baragruttce, the River Ganges. 

Bari (Bara), great 

Bari Bibi, great lady. - 

Barish, rain. 

Barra khana, dinner party, “big 
dinner.” 

Barra Tindal, chief boatswain's 
mate. 

Batdi (Butace, Bhugwuttee, &¢.), 
share of crop, payment in kind. 

Batta (Bhat), extra allowance 
granted to public officials and 
soldiers when in active service. 

Batti, candle. 

Bawurchee, ** bobbachy,” cook. 

Bayad?res, jugglers. 

Bayl, ox, 


Bazar (Bazaar), market, market 
place. 

Bechobas, tents without a pole 
in the centre. 

Beoga = } acre. 

Begar (Begari, Becgah), forced 
labour. 

Begum (Bigam), a queen, prin- 
cess, lady of high rank. 

Behadering, dressed en grand 
tenue, and showing consequen- 
tial airs, 

Belattee pawnee (Beliti pani); 
soda water. 

Bhagats, the elders 
Waralis. 

Bhang (Bang), intoxicating drug 
made from hemp. 

Bhat (Bhérata), bard, chronicler. 

Bheri, sheep. 

Bhet (Bhete), a present. 

Bhisti, a water-carrier. 

Bhor (Bor), the jujube tree. 

Bhowad, whirl. 

Bhudduks, a robber tribe in 
North-West Provinces. 

Bhinré, beetle. 

Bhusa, chopped straw. 

Bhyses, traders. 

Bichona, bed. 

Bich, scorpion. 

Bichwa, a crooked dagger. 

Bichwa, wavy blade, 

Bigha (Beegah), measure of land; 
3 beegahs=t acre, more or less 

“ Bhiste,” bihisti, or “beastie,” a 
water carrier. 

Bill, cat. 

Biran, antelope. 

Bismillah, “in the name of God!’ 

Blundaree, toddy distiller. 

Bokkus, despateh box. 

* Bole ponjis," bowl of punch. 

Borah (Bora), 'pedlar. 

Borbucha, leopard. 

Bowree (Baori), well. 

Bowrias, a robber tribe in North- 
West Provinces. 

Box Wallahs, tallymen, pedlars. 

Brandi-pani, brandy and water. 

Brahman, a' Hindu priest, or be- 
longing to the highest caste. 

Bringal tree, a vegetable. 

Buddhist, a votary of Buddh 

Budgerow (Bajra), alarge round- 


of the 


bottéjmed keelless boat, 
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Budzart (Badzat), “black sheep,” 

low bred. 

Buggies, a vehicle similar to the 
old-fashioned cabs. \ 

Bund, a dam. 

Bundur (Bandar), alanding place 
at Bombay. 

Bungalow (Bangla), a house. 

Bunk-ghur, bank. 

Burkundazes, guard, escort. 

Burtuan, plate. 

Baitan, butter. 

Butti, light. 

Byli,’a carriage used at Delhi, 
‘drawn by two oxen. 


Caliph (Kulaf), prince, - 

Candy.—See Khandi. 

Caste, a race. 

Catamaran, a raft of logs on 
which the Madrasees paddle 
through the surf. 

Cazi (Cadi), Mahometan magis- 
trate. 

Cha, tea, 

ChabOk, whip 

Chabutra, platform 8 fect high. 

Chadar, a shect thrown over the 
head, and covering the whole 
body. It is worn by the Mus- 


lims. 

Chabbi, or Chabi, key. 

Chaha, snipe, 

Chak (Chuck), land divided off. 

Chalan (Chellaun), invoice, mes- 
sage. 

Chalao, push on. 

Chamach, spoon. 

Chand, month. 

Chandalah, low caste. 

Chandool, opium shop. 

Chandra, moon. 

Chanilra Rajah, moon king. 

Chapatis, thin unleavened cakes, 
like a Scoteh bannock. 

Chapkan, a shaw! dress like the 
Afghan. 

Chappoo, raid, foray. 

Chaprasis (Chuprasces), official 
messengers. 

Charnadu, a class of Nairs (ac- 
countants). 

Charpoy (Charpai), native bed- 
stead. 

Chattah, or Chattar, an umbrella 

Chattee, pitcher, earthen pot. 

Chausar, the Hindu dice. 

Chawadi (Choultry), 
travellers’ bungalow, 
hall in the Dakkan. 

Chawaris, fans made of thetall of 
the Thibet cow. 

Cherrimeri, sratuity to servants. 

Chetak, weight. 

Cheo-chee, contemptible, 

Chhiti, letter. 


native 
town 
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Chhari, knife. 

Chhutti, leave. 

Chichpugli, 
rove. 

Chilla, the 40th day after the 
aceouchement of a Muhamma- 
dan female. 

Chillam, a pipe. 

Chillumehee, brass wash-hand 
basin. bt 

Chinna-Kundaka, native barrow. 

Chiriya, bird, 

Chiriit (cheroot), cigar, 

Chit, a note, a character. 

Chithi-ke-tikit, postage stamp, 

Chitnee. native secretary. 

Chobdars, door-keepers with gold 
sticks, who stood at the gates 
of the Delhi palace. 

Chokhra, lad. 

Choki, chair, 

Choli, the bodice of the Hindu 
woman. 

Chooha, rat. 

Chor, robber, 

Chota, little. 

Chota hazree, early tea; literally, 
little breakfast. 

Chota Lat Sahib, the Lieut.- 
Governor of Bengal. 

Chouki, dak station, literally, a 
seat. 

Choultry.—See Chawadi. 

Chout, a tax or due. 

Chowdi, head man of @ place. 

Chowkedar, watchman, village 
police. 

Chowrie, fly flapper 

Chuddur, village map. 

Chukra, a discus, quoit. 

Chula, fire place, 

Chimar, a castle, 

Chnnam, a plaster composed of 
bri nt white shells or lime. 

Chundun, sandalwood. 

Chungi, market tax. 

Chuprassee.—See Chaprasi. 

Chure, bracelets. 

Churra, shot, 

Chutnee (Chetnee), a sauce. 

Cirears, a district. 

Compound (Cimpound), grounds 
in which a bungalow stands, 
an enclosure, 

Coolie (Kuli), porter, or labourer. 

Coss (Koss)=2 miles. 

Cowrie, shell used for money ; 
200 to 400=1 anna. 


little Tamarind 


Crore = willion sterling = 100 
Ines. 

Cummerbund (Kammerband), a 
girdle. 


Cusbah (Kubbah). « dome. 
Cutcha (Kutcha), second rate. 


-| Cumice, coarse blanket, 


Cutchery.—See Kutehery. 


Dacoits, robbers. 

Daftar (Duftur), record, register. 
Daftar Khanee, office. 

Dagha-baz, rogue, player with 
knavery. 

Daghopa (Dahgop), the circular 
altar in the interior of the 
Buddhist Cave Temples, said 
to contain the relicsof Buddha. 

Dak, or dawk, post. Déakns 
shops, small apartments. 

Dak-ghar, post-office, 

Dakhil duftur, a reference; red 


tape. 

Dakka Maro, push, push. 

Dal (Dol), a kind of vetch; the 
“pulse” of Daniel, 

Dam, price. 

Dangar, rice. 

Darakht, tree, 

Dargah (Durgah), royal court or 
shrine. ° 

Dérogha (Daroga), head man. 

Darwiza, door. 

Darwazaband, not at home, 

Dashan, ten. 

Dastana, gloves. 

Dastur.—See Dustoor. 

Dawa, physic, medicine. 

Deh, village. 

Dengue, a fever which first ap- 
peared at Calcutta, 1871. 

Deodar, timber used for sleepers. 
&e. 


Dera, tent. 

Desai (Desoye, Desmook), here- 
ditary revenue officer. 

Deshisis, Brabmans living above 
the Ghats. 

Dessaye (Desai), a petty native 
ruling prince. 

Dewan (Diwan, Devan), native 
ministersoffinance. Dewanee, 
civil and financial government, 
right to the taxes, 


Dhau, the court of royalty. 
Dhan, a weight: paddy or rice. 
Dharoo, spiri 

Dheds,'a low ‘caste people in 
Surat. 

Dhobi, washerman. 

Dbobin, washerman’s wife. 

Dhowe, dustman, in Bengal. 

Dhony, a vessel in the India 
trade. 

Dhoti (Dhootie), common dress 
ofa male Hindu. 

Dhurmsalla (Dharma Sala), the 
native and pilgrim travellers 
rbst house. 

Diasulai, matches. 

Diggorydar, decree holder. 

Dikk, a bore. 

Dinghi, a large Calcutta boat. 


ipah, a lamp. 
itcher,” a Calcutta man (from 

the Mahratta Ditch of 1752). 

Din, day. 

Divan (Diwan, Deewan), a court, 
a minister, a title of courtesy. 
See Dewan. 

Doms, a low caste people in Ben- 
gal; a caste of singers. 

Dopattah, a long scarf worn by 
the Hindus. 

Donai, medicine. 

Dowai (Dohai), justice. 

Drug (Droog), a fort; also, anar- 
row strip of thick calico wound 
round the loins, and falling in 
folds about and below the 
knees. 

Dubash, an interpreter, a two- 
tongue. 

“Duck,” a Bombay man. 

Ducks, Bombay officers; 80 
called from a fish for which 
that city is famous. 


“ 


Dadh, milk. 
Duffadar (Daffadar), a native 
cavalry non-commissioned 


officer, head of police. 

Duftardar, native assistant. 

Duli (Doolee), a little larger than 
a palkie, made of tape, with a 
framework for curtains, carried 
by four bearers. 

Dullal, a go between. 

Dungaree, coarse calico. 

Duniya, world. 

Durbar (Darbar), a levee, court, 
reception; also a native prince. 

Durgam, fort. 

Durwan, gate or door-keeper. 

Durzee, a servant. 

Dustoor (Dastvor, Dasturi), fee, 
perquisite, present. 


+ Effeel,”" veal (the Bengal natives 
cannot sound 8. or V.) 

Ekka, one-horse carringe used in 
Bengal. 

Eribhumi, black soil. 

Eurasian, persons of European 
blood born in India, 


Fakir (Fugeer), ‘poor man," a| 
religious mendicant, holy beg- 
gar. 

Fanam, coin 

Faryadi, plaintitt. 

Fasli (Fusly), revenue or harvest 
year, commencing July. 

Fassad, a disturbance. 

Fazil, surplus, extra. 

Foringhce, Indianborn, or a Portu- 


ribution of alms, 
bon, 


Foujdarry, court 


GLOSSARY, 


Fouzdar, chief constable. 
Fowrah, a kind of spade. 


Gadhs, donkey 

Gadi (Guddee), cushion or throne. 

GA, cow. 

Gal-mol, uproar. 

Gan, village held in common. 

Gana, one of Shiva’s attendants. 

Garaj, thunder, 

Gari, carriage. 

Garisha, a grain measure, equal 
to 400 markals 185°2 cubic 
feet (9,860 Ibs. avoirdupois). 

Gathri, parcel, 

Gauda (Gowda), head man of a 
village. 

Gauri, a virgin. 

Gaz, measure, 

Ghara, jar. 

Gharapuri, town of the rock, 

Ghari, cab, wateh, 

Gharry (Garhi), fort. 

Ghas, grass, 

Ghat’ (Ghaut), landing place; 
steps on the side of @ river; a 
mountain pass, 

Ghi Candles, 4 Ib. ghi,or clari- 
fied butter, put into a burner 
(shaped like a tumbler, with a 
Jong. stalk and no foot), in 
which is a small tin, holding 
two wicks of twisted cotton. 

Ghéra, horse. 

Ghosht, flesh. 

Ghuegri, trees of a patil. 

Ghur, house. 

Ghusal, bath, 

Ghusal khana, bath room. 

Gidhar, jackal. 

Giran, dear (too much), 


tss, black mail. 
ja, a church; “Girja toola 

gya,” church is over. 

1 Daraz, long-ringleted. 

Go-down (Gudam), storehouse. 

Golah, a store. 

Goll (Gollada), shepherd. 

Gonds, the aboriginal hill tribes 
of the Deccan, 

Gopura, a town gate. 

Gordt, light brown rich soil. 

Gorriwallah, coachman. 

Gram (Gama, Gaum). 

Gram, grass, for fodder, 

Gram) gam, gaon, gan, gano, 
gang, gaum, gong, &e. (at the 
end of a name), is'a village. 

Granth (runt), the sacred book 
of the Sikhs. 

Granthi, a Sikh priest. 

Grumjosi, village astrologer. 

Guddi, paper kite. 

Guftoogoo, conversation. 

Gula, a red powder used at the 
Holi, 


jee Gam. 
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Gali, bullet, 3 

Gull, rose, GulA&b, rose-water. 

Gulla-band, collar, 

Gumashtah (Gomasta an agent), 

Gumbaz, dome. 

Gun-fire, carly dawn, whena gun 
fires from all military posts; 
hence the name. 

Gunge (Ganj), market, heap, 
stack. 


Gunputti, God of wisdom. 
Gunta (Goonta), 1-40th acre. 
Quray, the verger. 

Gurgi, short drawers, 

Guroo (Guru), village teacher of 
Hindi; spiritual teachers of 
the Sikhs. 

Gutree, bundle, 

Guzra, flower. 


Hackery, bullock cart, 

Hadji, a pilgrim, 

Hafta, week, 

Hagim, governor. 

Hajjam (Hujam), barber. 

Hak (not Hag”), Huk, truth, 
right. 

Hakim, doctor. 

Halalcore (Halulcore), dustman 
in Bombay. 

Halkabandi, circuit school. 

Halka jfiti, shoes, 

Hammal, palki-bearer, porter— 
house-servant (Bombay). 

Ham-Shir, of one milk (sisters), 

Haphto, week, instalment. 

Haramzada, bastard. 

Harem (Haram, Hareem), wo- 
men's apartments, 

Warkdra, Harkhara (Hurkara), 
messenger, courier, guide, 

Hasseree (Hazri), breakfast. 

Hasur (Huzoor), the presence, 
head-quarters, 

Hath, half-yard. 

Hath, hand, 

Mati, elephant, 

Havaldar (Havildar), the native 
sergeant of a regiment. 

Hawala, middleman, 

Hayat, the Mangs’ salutation, 


flight, a.D. 622, 


m. 

Hicmats, tricks of science. 

Hira, diamond, 

Hissadar, shareholder. 

Hobli, sub-division of a talook. 

Holar, musician. 

Holl, a Hindu festival. 

Hom, a sacrifice—the burnt 
offering in the Hindu marriago 
ceremony. 


Hondee, bill of exchange. 
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Hookah, a pipe. 

Hookum hukhm, order. 
Hubble-hubble, the common ptpe 
smoked by the palki bearers. 

Huk.—See Hak. 

Hukkab, irrigation tax, 

Huldce (Huldi), turmeric, 

Hulkabunde, village school. 

Hulwan, lamb. 

Hulwah, sweetmeats. 

Hun, the pagoda, a coin = to 3} 
rupees (7s.). 

Hundi, bill of exchange, money 
order. 

Huzur (Hoosoor), the pfesence, 
the state, the government, the 
chief office, a title of dignity 
applied to’ collectors. judges, 
and high European officials, 


Ikbal, a good fortune, 

Maqui, a district. 

Hlavas, the name of a tribe in 
South Travancore and Tinne- 
velli, 

Iim, sclence. 

Imambara, a building for the 
festival of Moharam, shrine, 
mausoleum, 

Iman, the head person. 

In‘am (Enam), rent free, a gift. 

In’am-pastra, deed of gift. 

“Tronyeshtew,” Irish stew. 

Ishtihdr, announcement. 


Jaghire (Jagir), a grant to a 
person, or feudatory, called 
Jaghirdar, to hold the revenues 
of a district, and administer 
the government of it. 

Jagna, to watch. 

Sagree. coarse sugar. 

Jain, a Hindu sect. half Budd- 
hists. 

Jaiphal, nutmeg, 

Jalmandar, water pavilion. 

Jama (Jumma), rental. 

Jamahs, long gown worn by the 
Hindus and Muhammadans. 

Jama-wasil-baki, periodical 
rental book 

Jam-i-Jumsheed, a mirror in 
which the doings of the world 
are reflected. 

Jammawar, striped shawl. 

Jangal (Jangul).- See Jungle. 

Janjals, swivel gun—troublers. 

Janjam. the thread worn by the 
Brahmans as a token of their 
caste. 

Sanmah, birth. 

Janub, or dekan, south, 

Satra, wake or fair. 

Jawab, warning, diemiseal. 

Jawar (Juwar, Jowarl), millet, 
Indian corn, 
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Jazira, island, 

Jecras, the pits in nullabs. 

Jehad, religious war. 

Jemadar (Jam'adar), a native 
lieutenant, 

Jhamp, a screen of bamboo and 
matting. 

Jhappan, a sort of sedan chair, 
with curtain and canopy, which 
can be removed. For a journey 
eight bearers are requisite, with 
a head bearer, who stcadies it, 
9nd holds an umbrella, 

Jhingtir, cricket, 

Jill-mill, Venetian blind. 

Jim Khanah, gymnasium. 

Johar, “ Oh! warrior; the Ma- 
har salutation. 

Jooti, boots. 

Jorabs, Kashmir socks. 

Jot, ploughland, tillage. 

Jowari.—See Jawar. 

Jubaz, a ship. 

Juldee jao (pronounced “jow") 
or juldi chalao, go quickly, get 


on, 

Jungle (Jangal), forest, waste or 
grazing land. 

Jute, fibre grown in Bengal, for 
the Dundee market. 


Kabobs, small pieces of cooked 
meat. 

Kabuliyut, counterpart of alease. 

Kabuta, pigeon. 

Kacha (Kuchcha, Cutcha), in- 
complete, rough, unripe. 

Kachahri—See Kutchery. 

Kacheri (Kachahri), the office 
for public business, collectors’ 
office. 

Kainchi, scissors, 

Kajawa, the seat on the camel. 

Kal, yesterday, 

Kalal (Kallah), distiller, spirit. 

Kalam, pen; the disease which 
injures the tobacco plant. 

Kalamdara, pen and ink stand. 

Kalapani, “black water," trans- 
portation. 

Kalasis, Lasears, 

Kalce bhoy, black, rich soil. 

Kullab-ghur, club. 

Kaltar, estimate 
crops. 

Kambuacht, luckless wretches. > 

Kamiz, shirt, 

Kamra, chamber. 

Kanah, dinner. 

Kanats, the side picees or walls 
of a tent. 

Kankar (Kunkur, Konkur, Con- 
kar) coarse limestone, gravel 
lunips, clay and sand, metal 


of standing 


for roads 
KAnta, fork. 


Kanta, spur. 

Kanungo (Canoongo, Canongeo}, 
land registrar. 

Kaprawallahs, clothmen. 

Karanis, clerks. 

Karkun (Carcoon), a clerk. 

Kat, terra japonica. 

“ Katlets," cutlets. 

Katodi, a tribe inbabiting the 
Shahyadri range. 

Katrie, military caste. 

Kawab, bread made like ban- 
nocks. 

Kazi (Cazi, Cadi), a Mahomedan 
judge. 

Khagaz, paper. 

Khalasi, tent pitcher. 

Khalsa (Khalisa), the [govern- 
ment exchequer. 

Khan, “ Kawn,” a native lord. 

Khana, dinner. 

Khanat, wall of cloth for tents. 

Khand, a sword. r 

Khandi(Candy), a measure equal 
to 20 maunds in Bombay or 
Madras. 

Khansawah, head servant, butler. 

Khari, salt water ereek, docks, 

Kharif (Khereef), the autumn or 
monsoon crop. 

Kharita (Khureetu), a bag or 
letter. 

Khasra, journal,  ficld-book; 
Khusrah, field by field. 

Khawand, lord-my. 

Khidmutgar, a man servant. 

Khillat, dress of honour. 

Khind, a pass between hills. 

Khira, cucumber, 

Khirki, window. 

Khu, valley. 

Khurgosh, rabbit. 

Kiladar, the commandant of « 
fort. 

Kimia, alchemy. 

Kinkob (Kimcob, Kimkhwab). 
silk fabric embroidered with 
gold and silver. 

Kirbie (Karbi, Kurbi), the stalk 
of the joar,a kind of Indias 
corn; grass. 

Kirum, the highest class among 
the Nairs. 

Kisa, a hair glove. 

Kishti, boat. 

Kis-miss, small raisins. 

hist, instalment, 

Koli, waterman, % 

Kolis, the fishermen, thieves, snd 
watermen of the Gujrat 
(Guzerat) and the Konkan. 

Kookerce, the knife used by the 
Goorkhas. 

Korah, precipice. 


Korbu, Muhammadan passenger. 
Kos, or Coss, 2 miles, 


Kos (Sultan), 3 miles. 

Kotaram, a palace. 

Kotwal (Cutwal), native mayor, 
Police inspector. 

Konkanis, Brahmans living be- 
low the ghats, 

Kriyas, the Hinda funeral ob- 
sequies, 

Kshatriya (“‘chattri"), the war- 
rior caste. 

K&-8, well, 

Kubbah, a dome. 

Kubbur, information. 

Kuftgari, steel inlaid with gold. 

Kuhm, order. 

Kulkarni, accountants, 
Brahmans, 

Kuls, ghats, family division. 

Kumbhar, a potter. 

Kumbi (Coonby), peasant, a farm 
labourer, farmer, 

Khulafa, prince. 

Kupra, clothes, 

Kurhan, a sacrifice, 

“ Kurkets,” croquet. 

Kusti, the cord of 72 threads 
worn by the Parsis, Z 

Kutar, a broad bladed sword, 

Kutcha, second rate.—Sce Kacha. 

Kutchery, a court house. 

Kutta, dog. 

Kylas, heaven. 


chiefly 


Lakh (Lac), a hundred thousand 

£10,000. 

ib,” claret. 

Lascars, native sailors. 

Lat (Lath), pillar, ancient Hindu 
inscription pillars. 

Lat Sahib, the governor general. 

Logue (Log), people; hence 
Suhib-logue, gentlemen; mem- 
logue, ladies, 

Loh, iron. 

Lohar, a blacksmith. 

Loot (Lut), plunder. 

Lota, pitcher, brass drinking ves- 
sel used by the Brahmans. 

Luckia, a washerwoman. 

Lumbardar (Numberdar), head 
man of village. 

Lump, lamp 

Lungi (Loongi, Longyee), a 
coloured cloth’ girdle wrapped 
round the body by the Muslims. 


Machi, fish, 

Madam Sahib, a lady in Bengal 

Maghrib, west. 

Magra, sulky. 

Mahadeo, The Creator. 

Mahajan, native banker, mer- 
chant, head man. 

Mahar, messenger. 

Mahar, scavenger. 


GLOSSARY. 


Maharajah, Hindu king, “great 

ing.” 

Mahars, a very low caste in 
Bombay, watchmen. 

Mahaut, elephant driver, 
sits on the animal's neck. 

Mahima, great mother. 

Mahins, month. 

Mai, woman or mother. 

Maida, the finest white Qour. 

Maistrie, carpenter. 

Majra (Mazra), hamlet. 

Makkhi, fly. 

Makar, monster. 

Mala, a garland, wreath 

Malee, gardener. 


who 


estate. 

Mali, gardener. 

Malik” (Malak), master, land- 
owner. 

Mama, uncle. 

Mamlatdar, 
office. 

Mancheel, the curtained litter 
used at Goa. 

Mandap, the canopy of an edifice. 


district revenue 


temple. 
Mang, scavenger. 
Manny, soil. 
Manotcodar, money-lender. 
Marubba, jam, 
Maslah, spices. 
Masalehi, tor 


tola. 

Mashal-ghar, custom-honse | 

Massik, goat skin for carrying! 
water. | 

Massulah, a light boat used to 
pass through the surf at, 
Madras. | 

Mathpati, the host of the jan-; 
gams. | 

Matico, “soldiers' herb," which 
stops bleeding immediately. 

Maund (Min, Min), a measure | 
equal to82ths. in Bengal; 241s. 
in Bombay=40scersof 80 tolas. | 

Matador, hend man of a village. | 

Méh, snow. \ 

Mehal (Mahal), achiefship, estate 

Mehtrani, a womanofthesweeper 
class. 

‘Mela, fair. 

Mem-siheba-ke-topi, bonnet, 

Mem Sahib, a lady. 

Mewar, frult, 

Meéz, table. 

Mhetri (Mihtar), head sweeper. 

Mihrab, altar, arch. 

Minha (Minhye), deduction, 

Mir Adal, chief justice. 

Mirasdar, heritor. 


Mirasdars, hereditary proprietors: 


Malguzar, holder of a government , 


Mandapam, porch in front of a! 


er, scullion. | 
Masha (Masa), a weight==1-12th | 
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Mirg, deer. 

Mirich, popper. 

Misl, record or file. 

Misri, sugar. 

| Mithdi, sweetmeats, 

Mithuranee, a servant. 

Mizaj, disposition, whim. 

Modikana, chandler's shop, com- 
missarint. 

Mofussil (Mofassil, Mufassal), 
interior, up the country. 

Mogul (Mughal), applied to the 
Muhammadan emperors of the 
Mongol line. 

Mohur, a coin; go'd piece of 30s. 

Monsoon, the’ periodical fall of 
rain in India; from the Arabic 
“ Mausim," a season. 

Mooktar, muktyar, native attor- 

| _ney, law agent. 

Mooilah (Molla, Mulla), a Ma- 
hammadan lawyer. 

Moolvy (Molevi, Maulavi, Molvi), 
a learned man or wali, 

Moonshee (Munshi), t 

|__cretary, writer. 

Mopilla (Moplah), a caste. 

Mor, peacock. 

Mortt, a Toda hamlet. 

Moti, pearl. 

Mouza, villaze. 

Mubarak-bashad, “may you be 
fortunate."" 

Muchhur, mosquito. 

Muchie, fish. 

Mufsid, troublesome fellow. 

Mugh, a caste. 

Muharram (Mohorrum), Ist 
month of Muhammadan year. 

Muburtta, auspicious moment. 

Mukaddam(Mokuddum), a leader, 

-__ village head man, 

Mukkhan, butter. 

Makwar, a low caste in Malabar, 

Maulana, schoolmaster, 

“Mull,” a Madras man. 

Mun, a weight—See Maund. 

Munil, pheas 


her, se~ 


int. 
Munsif (Moonsit), a 3rd class na~ 


tive judge. 
Murdon, mean caste. 
Murghi, fowl. 
Murti, iinage in a temple. 
Musal (Mashal), torch. 


| Mushrik, east 


Musjid, mosque. 

Mussamat, female. 

Mutsaddi (Mootsuddy), clerk. 

Mutka, a jar. 

Muzghar, the centre room in am 
edifice. 

Mya, illusion. 


Naboh—See Nawab. 
Nag,)the deadly cobra snake 
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Nagar, nagore, naggur, nuggur, 
nuggore (at the end of aname) 
is a town. 

Nagar Cart, a cart on springs, 
drawn by bullocks. 

Nahawi, village barber. 


the native cor- 
poral of a regiment. 

Naikwad, Hindu messenger. 

Nair, a caste. 

Nakkarah, khanah, music room. 

Nalki, a royal palanqui 

Nalkis, the state palkis, shaped 
like four-post canopies. 

Namak, salt. 

Namburies, a caste. 

‘Nariyal, a cocoa nut. 

Nasika, a nose. 

Nauch (Nach), dance entertain- 
ment by native dancing girls. 

Nautch girl, dancing girl. 

Nautch people, acrobats, con- 


ub, Nabob), deputy 

governor, viccroy. 

‘Nawn, a jar. 

Nazar (Nazr), sheriff, bailiff. 

Nazuk, ten 

Nazzur.—Sce Nuzzur. 

Niadis, an outcast Malabar tribe. 

Niadre, a caste. 

Nihal, the low caste among the 
Gonds. 

Nil-gao, or Nilghau, a blnish 
slate-coloured cow, similar in 
appearance to the elk. 

Nim, a tree used as preservative 
against snake bites. 

Nimakcharam, faithless: ungrate- 
ul. 

Nimbo, lemon. 

Nishan, a crest, coat of arms. 

Nizam, a viceroy. 

NizamutAdawlut,criminal court. 

Noya, illusion. 

Nuddi, river. 

Nugger (Nagore, Nagar), village. 

Nullah, Nala,a mountain torrent, 

~ or watercourse. 

Nurak, hell. 

Nuzzur (Nazzur, Nasr), a fine; 
a present of fruit from an 
inferior, accepted hy touching 
it, and repaid by a gratuity. 


Oli, class. 

Omedwan, petitioner. 

Omlah (Amlah), native officer 
under a collector. 

th, camel. 

Oostoora, razor. 

Orhni, a wide muslin scarf 
thrown over the left shouldef, 
or worn over the head like a 
veil, by Muharom idan females. 


Paddy, rice. 

Padre Sahib, clergyman, minister, 

Paelwa, flying. 

Pagoda, a coin (3} rupees=7s.); 
so called from having a temple 
on its face. 

Pagul, a fool. 

Pahar, bill, mountain. 

Pai-jamah (payjama), loose trou- 
gers. 

Pailce, two quarts. 

Pakka, ripe, baked, properly 


done. 

P'alal, the Toda priests. 

Palankeen (Palki), travelling 
conveyance. 

Palkigari, a vehicle on carriage | 
springs, and four wheels, ail 
the same size; with a spare 
cushion inside, which turns into 
abed. Itis pushed and dragged 


by men. 
leaf of the betcl tree 


Pan, 
Panchait (Panchayat, Pun- 


chayet), a court or jury of fire; | 


avillaze council; from Paneb, 
Punch, five. 

Panch-phul, five flower, 

Panchotara, five per cent. 

Pandhri, tax on trade in Central 
Provinces. 

Pandit (Pundit), a teacher of 
Sanscrit. 

Pani, water, the sea. 

Panir, cheese. 

Pant (Punt), a Brahman ac- 
countant or writer. 

Panw, leg. 

Par, limit beyond. 

Para, village (at the end of a 


Pariuh, the low caste at Madras. 

Parit, a village washerman. 

Parsees (Parsis), Guebers, | Fire 
Worshippers, Zoroastrians ; a 
people who’ consider fire ‘as 
the chief symbul of the deity. 

Parwana (Purwano), a pass or 
permit. 

Parwari, the low casteat Bombay 

Pashmina, Thibct goat wool. * 

Patan, a descendant of Afghans. 

Pathur, stone. 

Patil (Patel, Pootccl, Potail), 
village headman, 

Pati rassi, string. 

Patna (Pattana, Pattan), a town; 
whenee Patna, Puttun, 

Patshala, village school. 

Pattah (Patta, Puttah, Pottah). 
a lease, 

Pattamar (Phatemar), a native 
sailing boat on the west coast 
of India, 
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Pattan, regiment. 

Pattidar (Putteedar), joint hol- 
der of a share in a village. 

Patwari, village accountant. 

Paul, small tent without walls. 

Peen, pin, 

Pocshachas, demons. 

Peishwa (Peshwa, Payshwah). 
the head prince of the Marath 
nation, the prime minister of 
the Rajas of Sattara. 

Pekovil, “devil temple," the hut 
temple, erected to the names of 
the deceased. 

Peon (Piada), footman, police- 
man, messenger. 

Pergunnah (Pargana), district 
hundred. 

Peshkar, revenue officer. 

Peshkars, an agent, native officer 
under a judge in Bengal, next 
in rank to the Sarrishtadar. 

Peshkash (Peishcush), tax, first- 
fruits, quit rent ; . offering from 
an inferior to a superior. 

| Peshkhidmat, henchman. 

Petarrahs (Pitarrahs), square tin 
Loxes for baggage, slung at 
each end of a bamboo, each 
Dearer carrying two. 

Petta (Peta, Pettah),native town, 
suburb, market place. 

Pharman, “command me,” the 
Holars’ salutation. 


"| Pharnivasi (Furnavees), public 


registrar, under the Marathas. 

Phat, a smash, mess. 

Phins, the name of tho stone 
circles on the Nilgiri hills, 

Phirni, ground rice boiled in milk 
to the consistency of arrow- 
root, 

Pha, flowers. 

Phursen, the deadly little kaju 

| tata snake. 

| Pice (Paisa), a copper coin=It 

farthing; 4 pice=1 anna; 64= 

arupee (28.) 

| Pie=}a. 

Pilau, cooked meat, with almonds, 
raisins, spice. 

Pindarecs, robber tribes subdued 
by Lord Hastings, 1815-7. 

Pipa, cask, barrel. 

Pir (Peer), old, a Muhammadcan 
saint or recluse. 

| Pirich, saucer, 

Pishwaz, a doubled-breasted co- 
loured’ muslin gown, worn by 
Muhammadani females, 

Pitrah, paternal ancestors, 

Diyala, eup, 

Pleiades, called “Hen and Chick- 
ens” by Findoos, 

Poddar (Potadar), cash-keeper, 
money changer. 


Polygar (Palegar), sharcholdcr, 
landed proprietor, a native 
title in Madras. 

Poojah (Puja), worship. 

Pomelo, shaddock. 

Pooran, a spastra. 

Postin, sheep-skin cloak. 

Prachi, eastern. 

Prat (Prut), a copy. 

Proa, a vessel. 

Prudhan, prime minister. 

Puchesco, a game like lotto. 

Puchisei, a game played with 
markers on a cross made up of 
squares. 


Pucka (Pakka), first rate or first | Ri 


class. 

Puggarce (Pagri), a turban, 

Pujari, a priest, a Brahman who 
recruits for pilgrims. 

Puuchayet, local committee.—See 
Panchait. 

Punkah (Phankah, Pankha), fan 
or ventilator, suspended from 
the ceiling, or whisked about 
by a man to cool the room. 
It is pulled by a rope, which 
passes throuzh a hole in the 
verandah, where the bearer sits 
who pulls it, 

Par, puri, puru, pore, poor, at the 
end of a name, is a city. 

Puriana, old 

Purasdar, portico of an edifice. 

Purgunnah,an estate.—See Per- 
gunnah, 

Purdah, circuit. 

Purohita, a priest, astrologer. 

Puruama, the day of the full 


generation to 


generation, 


Pussad, a sacred sweet. 
Putra, son. 
Pyaj, onions, 


Qibala (Cibalch, Kubbaleh), a 
deed of conveyance. 

Qui-hy, a Bengal soldier or officer, 
so culled from the number of 
servants employed in that Pre- 
aidency who are summoned by 
the cail, * Koi-hy.” 


Rabi (Rabbce), cold season, or 
spring, crop. 

i, a kind of millet. 

-ghur, railway station, 

ail-ke-tiket, railway ticket, 

Raj, a kingdom, a chiefship. 

Raja, a Hindu king or prince. 

Rajbuha, a branch canal. * 

Rajput, the military caste, next in 
rank to the Brahmans, who 
sive name to Rajputana. 
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)Rakam, a writing, pass, rent. 

Rakha, black-mail. 

Rakshas, hairy monsters, ogres, 
flesh-caters. 

Raktwan, ink seller. 

Ramazan, the Muhammadan 
month of fasting 

Ramnoumi, Hindoo festival. 

Ramosis, a tribe in the Dakhan, 
who act us watchmen, and are 
also thieves. 

Randi, a virago. 

Rani,theconsort of araja,aqueen, 
princess. 

Rao Bahadur, title of respect. 

asadi, rateable. 

Rasid, receipt. 

Rassi, rope, 

Rasta, road. 

Rat (Ratri), night. 

Rath (Rathah), a ear, 

Raw, king. 

Rawana, a pass (order to pass) 

Rayat (Raiyat).—See Ryot. 

Razinama, an acquittance. 

Regimentdars, a native commis- 
sioned officer in the Mysore 
Horse. 

Regur, a sandy soil. 

Resham, silk. 

Rezaii, a quilt. 

Rhea, & nettle. 

Rikab, stirrups. 

Risalahdar (Rissaldar), a native 
captain of a cavalry corps. 

Rohillas, the people of Rebilkund, 
in Oude. 

Rojnama, a day book, 

Rooperee, silver cloth work. 

Roti, bread. 

Rubkari (Rubakari), memoran- 
dum, proceedings. 

Rukhsat, leave to go. 

Rfimél, handkerchief. 

Rupee, a silver coin = 28, 

Ruttee, a weight. 

Ryot (Ryat, Raiyat), a govern- 
ment or peasant ‘cultivator, 
small farmer. 

Ryotwar, the Ryot system. 


Saban, soap. 

Sadr (Sadar, Sudr, Sudur, Sudder), 
high, supreme. 

Sadr Amin, or Sudder Omeen, 
native judge of Ist class. 

Sadr Diwsni Adilat, chief civil 
court of appeal (now High 
Court). 

Sadr Nizamah Adidlat, or Faud- 
jari Addlat, chief criminal 
court (now High Court). 

Safar, journey, 

Saffa’ karro, made clean, re-in- 
stated. 


Sag, greens. 
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Sagur (Saugur), sea or water. 
Sahib, master, lord, a title given 
by natives to English gentle- 


ten. 
Sahib logue, the British or ruling 


people. 

“Sahib,” Kumshuner Sahib, the 
Commissioner. ‘“Jaj Sahib,” 
the Judge. 

Sdhotra (Sahootra), 6 per cent. 

Sahu (Sahukar, Soucar,Showkar), 
‘a money dealer. 

Sahukar, a banker. 

Sair (Sayer, Sayar, Syer), bal- 
ance; all imposts, besides the 
land tax; miscellaneous revenue 

Sajji (Soojeematee), soda or 
barilla. ba 

Sakti, a goddeas. 

Sal, a forest tree in the Hima- 
layas. 

Salaam, peace, at home, to wait 


on. 

Salamee (Salami), quit-rent, 
present. 

Sambarani, frankincense. 

Sambat, an era. 

Samp, snake, 

Samvat (Sumbut), sun, a year. 

Sanad (Sannad, Sunnud), written 
grant, letters patent. 

Sandak, box. 

Saptani, 7th day of the month. 

Sari (Sarhi, Saree), a piece of 
cotton worn round the waist, 
under the legs, and betwecn the 
shoulders, by a Hindu fei ale. 

Sarkar (Sarakary, Sirear, Circar), 
the government, state stewar 
also, a division, as the North 
Circars, 

Surpar, present, reward. 

Sarpeahkars, a non-comrolssioned 
officer in the Mysore Horse. 

Sarraf (Suraf, Sbroff), money 
changer. 

Sarrishtadar (Siristedar), regis- 
trar of a court. 

Sarvans, camel drivers. 

Sarzafardars, a commissioned 
officer in the Mysore Horse. 

Sastra (Shastra, Shaster), a com- 
position, scripture, work. 

Sayer, custom. 

Sayid, or Seyzid. Seyyed, Syud, 
descendant of the Prophet. 

Seer (Scr), weight = 2 lbs. 

Sepoy (Sipahi), the native soldier, 
marine, belted messenger. 

Serai (Sarai),resting place, court, 
inn, 

Seraing, chief boatswain. 

Seth, village. 

Seth (Sethi, Setya, Shetti), head 
trader. 


Seventee, Christmas. 
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Shab, “shaw,” the title of the / 
King of Persia, and of the old | 
Mogul cinperors; said to be a 
corruption of Cresar. 

Shehad, honey, 

Shahr, a city. 

Shalwar, long drawers. 

Sham, evening. 

Shamilat, land held in common. 

Shanars, a title in Southern India 
and Tinneyvelli, palm tree climb- 


ers. 

Shara (Shurra), the Muhamma- 
dan law. 

Shasters (Shnstras), sacred books. 
See Sastra. \ 

Shaukh, thé large shells which the 
Hindus blow as horns. 

Shemianah, canopy. 

Sher, lion or tiger. 

Sheristadar, a superior depart- 
mental officer—See Sarrish- 
tadar. 

Shewallah, shrine, temple. 

Shibundi (Seebandy), the soldier 
of a native auxiliary corps. 

Shikar, game, sport 

Shikari, native hunter. 

Shiski, bottle, 

Shiwalla, a Hindu temple. 

Shola, a wooded dell, patch of 
jangle. 

Shouk, whim, hobby. 

Shroff, a banker, money changer. 
See Sarraf. 

Shudra, the lowest Hindu caste. 

Shumar, number. 

Shute-murgh, camel fowl. 

Sih (Seha, Siyah), village ac- 
count book. 

Stcakal, acacia. 

Sikh, disciple. 

Silahdar(Silladar),a horse soldier. 

“Simkin,” champagne. 

Singar-diin, dressing case. 

Singh, horns or lion. 

Singh rajah, lion king 

Sir (Scer), hereditary land. 

Sircar, a servant. 

Sirdar (Sardar), noble, chief, chief ; 
bearer, head man. 

Sirka, vinegar. 

Sirkari-not, bank note. 

Sirpesh, an aigrette of diamonds. 

Sitaphal, a fruit. 

Sitaree, a native guitar. 

Siwal (Sewace), extra cess, 

Siyahi, Ink, 

Sona, gold. : 

Sonar, goldsmith, jeweller. 

Soneree, gold clo:h work. 

Soobadar (Subahdar), the gover- 
nor of a province, a native cap- 
tain, viceroy. 

Sool, neadle, 

Sooltani, supreme. 
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Soor, pig. 

Soorwa, soup. 

Sotee, stick. 

Sou, gold. | 

Sowar (Sawar, Suwar), a native 
trooper, dressed in green and 
scarlet, with long spear in the 
hand. 

Sowkar, merchant. 

Subah, a province.—See Soobadar. 

Subhar, morning. 

Sudder ‘Adawlut (Sudder Ameen, 
Sudder Dewanny).—See Sadr. 

Sudkah, alms. 

Sudra, “ Shudar,” “Shudra,” the 
lowest or servile caste. 

Suggi (sooguy), second rice crop. 

Suji (Soojee), flour, wheat. 

Suniasi, religious mendicant. 

Sunnud.—See Sanad. 

Supari tree, areca or betel nut | 


palm. 

Suraiee (Surahi), water bottle, 
goblet. 

Siraj, sun. 

Surwa-basan, soup-plate. 

Surya Bai, aun lady. 

Sutar, carpenter. 

Suttee (Buti), the burning of a 
Hindoo widow with her de- 
ceased husband; suppressed 
since 1829. 

Suwarna, golden. 

Syce (Sais, Sases), a groom. 

Syud, a descendant of 
Prophet. 


the 


Taksildar, a native collector of 
revenue. 

Tainbole, betel man. 

Taj, a crown, giving name to the 
superb mausoleum at Agra. 

Tukavi, an advance or loan. 

Takiya, pillow. 

Tal, halting place, lake. 

Talab, wages. 

‘Talari, watchman. 

Tallabs, or talab, wages. 

Taluk (Talook, Taluq), a bundred, 
district, or division of a province. 

Talukdar, one who farms a district 
from government. 

Tambika, tobace>. 

Tumancha, pistol, 

Tanar Naimar, a class of Nairs, 
tailors. 

Tank, well or reservoir. 

Tanna, guard house,police atation. 

Tapal (Tappal, tappa), station 
for post or palanquin bearers; 
post office, delivery of letter 
also head of a gang. 

‘Tara, stars, 

Tarafa, ferry boat. 

Taragon, a cinss of 


irs, weavers. 


Tar-bijli, electricity. 


Tarbuja, melon. 

Tar-ghar, telegraph-office. 

Tari’(Tadi, Toddy), spirit from 
cocoa nut. 

Tarli, a sardine. 

Tashil (Tehseel), a division in the 
Punjab. 

Tats, walls of thatch. 

Tatti, matted screens of sweet 
scented grass (kas), fitting the 
doorway, on the side the wind 
blows. They are kept con- 
stantly sprinkled with water. 
to promote evaporation and 
cool the apartment. 

Tatta, pony, 

Teir, caste. 

Tél, ol. 

Tell, oilman. 

‘Leppa, a raft. 

Teriris, the Toda temples. 

Thailee, baz, purse. 

‘Thana (Tannah),station, military 
post, under a thanadar. 

Thanadar, native chief of police. 

Thakur (Thakoor), a noble, a 
chief, an idol. 

Thickndar (Teeckadar), farmer, 
middleman. 

Thug (Thag, Thak), a tribe of 
robbers and assassins. 

Thukar, bard. 

Tiffin (‘Tiff), luncheon, 

Tik, right. 

Tindal (Tandel, Tandelu), boat- 
swain’s mate. 

Tinwallah. tinman. 

Tip, note of hand, inventory. 

Tirth, place of pilgrimage. 

Titur, partridge. | 

Tobah, an exclamation of astonish- 
ment. 

Toddy.—See Tari. 

Tokree, basket. 

‘Tola, a weight, a rupee’s weight. 

Tom-tom, native drum. 

Tonjon, a kind of chair, with a 
hood’ for one person, borne hy 
four men, 

Tope, hat. 

Topt, hat. Chota tépi, cap 

Tosha-kana, treasury account. 

Tota, parrot. ‘ 

Topu (Top, Tope), grove of fruit 
trees. 


Travellers’ bungalow, a one-sto- 
ried building, with verandahs. 
containing two sets of apart- 
ments, one large room, with 
one or two cane bedsteads; 
asmallerroom; bath room with 
chastis full of water. A butler, 
bearer, and sweeper are at- 
tached to each. 


‘samhar, cobbler. 


Tuccavi, or Succavi, government 
advance to make wolls. 

Tudas (Todas), one of the Nilgiri 

8. 

Tugultis, dangerous quagmires on 
the Nilgiri hills. 

‘Tulwar, a sword. 

Turbat, a tomb. 

Ture, garlands. 

Turkari, vegetables. 

Tyeur, I am ready. 

Ty-khana, vault beneath a dwel- 
ling. 


Udhar (Oodhur), assessment in 
the lump. 

Ujar (Ujad), a desert. 

Ukkudi (Oolkoody), permanent 
tenant. 

UNA, owl. 

Uita'pulta, upside down. 

Urbad,'a pettyMuhammadan chief 

Urdu, a camp; also the mixed 
Hindi and Persian formerly 
spoken at court, and now by 
Muhometans generally. 

Uttar, night. 


Vakil (Vakeel, Wakeel, Wukeel, 
Vaqueel), envoy, pleader, at- 
torney. 


GLOSSARY. 

Vazeepho pensior, 
quit-rent. 

Vuzir, a prime minister. 

Veda, sacred book. The four 
Vedas are the sacred books of 
the Hindus. 

Veisya, “ veish,” the trading and 
agricultural caste. 

Vihara, a cell in a monastery. 

Villiam, a class of Nairs, farmers. 

Vimana, a sacred shrine, a holy 
vehicle. 

Vizier (Wazir, Wuzeer), prime 
minister. 

Vonth, camel. 

Vostoora, razor. 


(Wazita), 


‘Wad, an Indian fig. 

Wataf, death. 

Waghuakh, a Maratha weapon, 
like a tiger’s claw. 

Wahi (Wyhee), account book. 

Wali, supposed prophets, who 
keep themselves secluded from 
the world. 

Wallab, a man; 
Wallah, boat-man. 

Wallakatra, a class of Nair bar- 
bers. 

Wallatera, a class of Nair wash- 
ermen, 


as Dinghy 


As from Cutcherry home I spin, 
Wern with the ceaseless rout 

Of mooktars quarrelling within 
And omedwans without, 


My servant catches from afar 
‘The mandate, Juldee jao! 

Hullo there! brandy, kitmutg.r, 
Bellattce pawnee 1a0."— 
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Waman, a dwarf, 

Wand, a village oftomporary huts. 

Warali, a tribe in the North 
Konkan. 

Wattakatta, a class of Nair oil- 
makers. 

‘Weskar, gate-keeper. 

‘Wutz, Indian steel. 


Yatra (Jatra), pilgrimage. 
Yoghi (Bairaghi), a Hindu re- 
ligious mendicant. 


Zabbardast, tyrannical. 

Zabitch, old custom. 

Zafardar, a non-commissioned 
officer in the Mysore Horse. 

Zalim, tyrant. 

Zamburaks, swivel guns. 

Zamindar (Zemindar, Zuamecndar, 
Jamindar), a landed proprietor; 
from Zamin, earth. 

Zenana (Zazana),the ladies’ apart- 
ments, females of the family. 

Ziar, a low caste of Malabar. 

Zidd, spite, revenge. - 

Zillah (Zila, Zelah), the district 
of acireuit judge, collectorate, 
province, tract. 

Zin, saddle. 

Zinduh, living. 

Zor Lugao, put on strength. 


TRRVELYAN'S Competition Wallah. 
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A VOCABULARY OF ENGLISH & HINDOOSTANEE. 


RULES FOR THE PRONUNCIATION OF HINDOOSTANEE. 


‘The etters must be uniformlypronounesd, thus: — 

a must be always sounded as a in the word ald 
(very broad and full). 

4, when it has the short prosodial mark, is to be 
sounded like the u in tub, described below. 

al as iin fine. 

aU as Ow. 

e asthe ein there. 

ee a3 ce in see, 
ge, gi, always hard, 
i as the éin bit. 

© asthe o in so (very broad). 

00 as the long 00 in soon. 
8% must have the short sound of the 00 in foot. 
ow as ow in cow. 

u as the u in tub. 

y asthe y in my; unless it be followed by a vowel 
when it has the consonanta. power of y in 
young. 

zh like French jin jour,’ 

‘The consonants are to be pronounced asin English, 

with the following exceptions:— 

g must always be pronounced with the hard sound 
which it has in the words go, give: never with 
the soft sound which it has in the word gentle, 

1,d,¥, when found throughout the following pages 
in a different type to the rest of the word (as 
an italle among Roman letters, or a Roman 
letter among italics), are cerebrals. These 
cerebral letters have a harsh pronunciation 
peculiar to the natives of India, and are 


sounded with the tongue pressed against the 
back part of the roof of the mouth instead of 
the teeth. 

kh, when in a different type from the rest of a word 

is sounded Itke the guttural cA in German, or 
in the Scotch word loch. 

p-h 1s not to be pronounced like #; but the twe 
letters retain their proper sound, as in the 
middle of the word “ uphill.” 

t-h is not to be pronouneed like the same combina- 
tion in the English words this or thing; but 
the letters retain their separate sound, as in 
the middle of the word “ outhouse.” 

ck is empleyed to represent the sound of a letter 
pronounced deeper in the throat than the 
common k, 

gh, in different type from the rest of the word 
has the seund of the Northumberland burr. 
‘This guttural sound bears the same relation 
to the hard g, which the guttural kk, above 
described, bears to k. 

gn, ina different type from the rest of the word 
has the slight sound of the French nasal n. 
It is more delicate than the ng in king. 

‘An apostrophe (as in the words ’ilm, nimut, 
tusdee’) indicates the occurrence of the Arabic letter 
ain, for which there exists no equivalent in any 
European language. Its peculiar guttural sound 
has been compared to “the voice of a calf calling 
to its mother.” 


A | Above, oopur 
To abandon, chhor Abuse, galee,f 
To be able, suk According to, ke m0wa- 
To abolish, mowckoof| fick 


kur On account of, ke waste 
About (around), aspas,! Accounts, hisab 

gird — (news), ukhbar 
Across, par; D. pylewar 
‘Advice, nisechut, 7 
Affair, kam, bat, 7 


(respecting), 
huckek men, babut 
men : 


After, peechhe Alma, bheekh, 

‘Again, p-hir, p-her Aloe (tree), gheekBowar 
‘Age, domr, f — (wood), *ood 

To take aim,shust-le | —— (drug), elwa 

Air, hidwa, Alene, Xkela 

Allke, b&rabur Already,ubhee; D.xbeech 
‘All, sub, sara Also, bhee 

Alligator, mugur Always, himesh% 


Almond, badam 


Ambush, a&ba; to lie io 
Almost, uu7deek ck¥reeb 


ambush, d%ba-marna 


Among, men, ke beech 
And, owr 

‘Angry, khifa, 

Animal, janwar 
Another, owr, doorsa 
“Answer, jiwab 

Ant choontees D.chddm- 


White ant, deemuk, f 

Any, koee, k0chh 

Toappear,niizira; D. dis 

To apply, Aga 

Apology, "8dar 

Atm, bazoo 

Arms (weapons), hut- 
hiyar 


Army, lushkur, fowj, f 

To arrive, ,Ahdsach 

Arrow, teer 

As, jysa, jis-tarah 

‘Ashamed, shurmindX 

Ashes, rakh f 

‘To ask, pooch 

To ask for mang, munga 

Ass, gudha 

Assembly, mujlis, f; D. 
fimaora 

Assistance, midid, f 

Astonished, ghabra 

Aunt (paternal), p-hoop- 
hee, 7, chitchee, f 

Aunt (maternal), hala, J, 
modmnaee, f 

Awake, jugta, bedar 

To awaken, jaga 

Axe, kodlharee, # 

Axle-tree, meroo 


B 
Back, peet-h, f 
Backwards, peechhe 
Bad, bora, khSrab, bud 
Bag, t-hylee, f 
Baggage, suman, sXrun- 
jam, usbab 
Baker, rotee-wala, nan- 
baee 
Ball, golee. f 
Bamboo, bans 
Barber, nace, hujjam. 
Barrel, pecpa 
(of @ gun), nal, 
nilee, f 
Basket, tokree, / pitareo,f 
Basin, chilumehee, f 
Bat, chumgeedur; D. 
dal 


8 
To bathe, nxha 
Battle, liraee, f, jung, f 
Bayonet, sangeea, 7; D. 
sineen 
Fo be, ho 
rear, reechb, bheloo 
To bear, d5t-ba, skh 
Beard, darhee,f 
Bearer (of the palkee), 
kahar 
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To beat, mar 

Beautiful, khoob-soorut, 
adondur 

Because, kyoonki, is- 
waste-hi 


To become, ho-ja 

Beer, booza | 

Bed,bichhana,bichhowna 
eharpeee, f, khat, f 

Refore, age 

Beggar,bhikaree,fackeer, 
gada 


To begin, lug 

Behind, peechhe 

To believe, man, baw%r- 
kur 

Bell, ghunta; small bells 
worn on the ankles by 
dancing girl, ghddn- | 
groo 

Belly, pet 

Below, neeche 

‘To bend, nibstra 

Betel (lead, pan, tumbol 

— (mt), ee, 

Big bere 

Bill (of a bird), choneh, f 

— (ofexchange), hwsui- 


To bind, bandh 

Bird, chiriya, # 

Bit (piece), t60kva 

To bite, kat, dus 

Bitter, kurwa 

Black, kala 

Blackanith, lohar 

Blanket, kummul, kum- 
lees 

Blind, undha 

Venetian blind, jbilmil, 
khirkee, f 

Blockhead, be-wSdckoof 

Blood, lohoo 

To blow (as wind), bh 

—— (as a fiower), | 
khil, p-hoal 

To blow(with the breath) 
p-hoonk 

(the nose), sinuk ; | 
D. chhinuk 

Bine, neela 

Blunt, kd&nd, bhota 

Boat, nao, J, kishtce, /, 
D. purwa 

Body, b4dun, ang 

To boil (neut.) 8Bbn 5 
(active) 83ts1, Exam. 
ples—‘ Panee sdbalo,’ 
boil water; panee 
SSbulta hy,” the water 
ia boiling 

Bone, huddee, f 

Book, kitab, ¥ 

Boots, moze 

To be born, pyda-ho 

Both, deno. hur-do 


Bow, kiman, f 

Box, sundoock ; (small), 
sundooekchi, dibbee, 

Boy, lurka, chhokra 

Bracelet, nasoand, 

tungan, bungree, 

Brain, dimagh 

Branch, dalee, f 

Brass, peetul 

Bread, rotee, f 

To break, tor 

Breakfast, haziree, J, 
nasht% 

Breast, chhatee, ¢ 

Bribe, ‘rishwit, 7 

Brick, eent, f 

Bride, dovihan, f 

Bridegreom, doolha 

Bridge, psvi 

Bridle, gam, bag, f 

To bring, 1a, le-a 

Broad, chowra, p&hna 

Broom, jharoo 

Brother, bhaee 

Brother-in-law, sala 

Brown, bhoora, ooda 

‘To brush, jhas 

Bucket, dol 

Buckle, chupras, 

Buffalo, bhyns, J; 
khoolga 

(wild), Xena, 

Bug, khutmul; D. mu- 
khoon 

To build, buna 

Bullet, golee, f 

Bullock, byl 

To burn, (neut.) jul; (ae- 
tive) jula, Examples— 
“Ag khoob jultee by,’ 
the fire burns well; 
‘yih kaghuz julao,’ 
burn this paper. 

To burst, p-hoot-ja 

To bury, Bar, dufin- iran 


Businees, kam 

But, pur, lekin 

Butcher, ckussace 

Butter, mukkhun ; 
musk& 


D. 


| Button, ghddndee, f 


Button-hoie, 
p-hilee. f 
To buy, mol-le 


hulck¥, 


c 
Cabbage, kXram, kiram- 
kulla. 

Cage, pinjra 

Calf, buchbra 

To call (name) kth 
ésammon), bOIt, 

mang, munga 

Camel, cont 


Bottle, sheesh’ 


Campy, pirao,lushkurgah 
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Candle, buttee, F 
Cane, bed, ¢ 

Cannon, top, f 
Cannon-ball, gola 

Care, khXbur, J, purwa, 
Carpenter, burhiee 
Carpet, bichhawin, gha. 


Carriage, garee,f 

To carry, le-ja 

Carrot, gajur f 
Cartridge, tonta; D. tota 
Cartridge-box, toshdan, 


ibbee, f 
Cat, billee. /, billa 
To catch, pkkur 
Cause, subub 
Cavalry, siwar, 
suwar 
To cease, mowckoof-ho 
Tc make to cease, mow- 
ckoof-kur 
Ceremony, takulld3f 
(manner), rasm, f 
Certainly, ulbutt® 
Chain, 2unjeer,f 
Chair, kidrsee, J, chow- 


tddrk- 


kee, f 

Chiak, khiiree-muttee 

Chamber, kot-hree, f 

To change, budla 

Cheap, susta 

Cheat, t-hug, dugha-baz, 
nutkhut 

Cheek, gal, rdukh; D. 
nukhsharis 

Cheese, pineer 

Chess, shutrunj, 7 

To chew, chuba 

Chicken, choozé 

Child, buchch& lurka 
lurkee,/; D.nbunwed 

Cihn, t-ddddee, 7 

To choose, pusund-kur, 
ikhtiyar kar 

Cieling, chhut, ¢ 

Circle, zhera, hulck® 

City, sh&hr, nugur 

Clean, saf 

Clever, chiitddr, ekablt 

To cmb churh 


kupra 
budlee, f; D. 
ubhal 


Clove (spice), lowng, f 
Coat, kadrta, kddrtee, f; 


Cock, modrgha 

«—— (of a barrel), ton- 
teo 

-—— (of a gun), ghora 

Cocoa-nut, nariy% 

Coffee, ekahwi 

Cold (adj.), t-hunds, eur 
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Cold (sudst.), fhund, /, 
t-hundee, 7 

—(a cough), surdee, /, 
zvdkam 

Collector (of revenues), 
t&hseel-dar, Amul-dar 

Colour, rung 

Comb, kunghee, Dz 
kungoee, f 

To come, & 

Complaint, furyad, ¢ 

‘To conceal, chhipa 

Conduct | (behaviour), 
s85l100k 

Contempt, hickarut, f 

Content (adj.), razee 

Contrary, kiilat 

Cook, bawurchee 

Copper, tamba 

Coral, moonga; D. gvol- 
lee, F 

Coriander, dhuniya 

Cork, t-hepee: D. ghutta 

Corn, unaj, ghulld 

—(on the toe), ghutta 

Corner, kona 

Cotton, rooee, f 

(plant), kupas, f 

—— (adj. sootee 

To congh, khans 

To count, gin 

Country, mdsIk, des 

(opposed to 
town), mbdfussal 

Counterpane, — pulung- 


posh 

Court (hall of audience, 
&c.), durbar 

Court-yard, angun, 
ukhara : 

Cover,dhukna,dhuknee,f 

Tocover, dhaak, dhamp 

Cow, gae, f 

Coward, namurd, dur- 
pokna 

Crab, kekra 

Gradie, hindola 

Cream, mulaee, f 

Creek, kharee, f, kol 

Cresses, helim 

Crime, tuckseer f, g08- 
nah, pap 

Criminal, tuckseerwar, 
godnahgar, papee 

Crooked, terha; D.binga 

Crow, kuwwa 

Crowd, bheer, f, juma’ut 
A ghol 

Cruel, sungdil 

To ery (shout), pddkar 

weep), FO 

Cucumber, kheera 

Cup, piyali, kntora 

Curds, duhee, m 

Cute, shufa, 7, “ilaj 

Curry (the’dish), alan, 
ckulty& 
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Curtain, purd&, chil- 

Custom, dustoor (wun, * 

Customs (duty or tax), 
Ehuraj, muhsool 

Custom-house,chowkee f 

To cut, kat 

Cymbals, jhanjh, f 


D 

Dagger, kutar, 
ckubz 

Damage, nddckean 

‘To dance, nach 

Dancing-girl,kunchunee 


pesh- 


Dancing-boy, bhugtiya 

Danger, Khutré, dur 

Dark, undhera; D. un- 
dhara 

Date (epoch or time), ta 
reekh, f 

— (fruit), khujoor 

Daughter, betee, f 

Day, din, roz 

Dead, mooa, mura 

Deaf, buhra; D. bora 

Dear (expensive), mu- 
hunga 

— (beloved), pyara 

Death, mowt, f 

Debt. ckurz, dddhar 

Deceit, dhokha 

Deed (act), kam, kaj 

— (written), ekubali, 
dustawez, F 

Defect, chddsoor, chook 

Delay, der, tiwuckck0of 

To deny, inkar-kur,m00- 


kur 
Depth, guhraya; D.don- 


gan 

Desert (wilderness), biy- 
ban, wyran 

To desert (run away), 
boag, nhag, nach 

Deserter, bhugura 
firaree, nhateo 

To despise, huckeer-jan 

Destiny, tuckdeer, J, 
ckismut, 7, nuseeb 

Devil, shytan 

(a relish eaten 

with wine, &c.),guzuk, 

Devotee(Maltommedan), 
fickeer, ckulundur 

——— (Hindoo), jogee, 
tupussee,  sunyasse, 
byragee 

Dew, 03, 7 

Diamond, heera 

To die, mur, mur-ja 

Difference, furck 

Difficult, médshkil, bha- 
ree 

To dig, khod 

Dignity, bodrmut, J, 
‘izaut 


Dirty, myla 
Dish, rikabee, J, -halee, 


‘To dismiss (turnoff), bur- 
turuf-kur,m&'zool-kur 

—_—— (a meeting), 
burkhast-hur 

———{asultatlaw), 
mar-de 

Dispute, tukrar,7, tunta, 
moobahiss 

To dissolve (by fire), gul ; 
(active) gula 

——— (in water), 

ghol ; (active) ghodla 

Distance, dooree, f, tifa- 
woot, F 

Distant, door 

Disturbance (riot), hun- 
gami, dunga hodllur, 
shor; D gurbur 

Ditch, #hunduck 

Todive, doob, ghoti-mar 

Diversion, tumasha 

To do, kur 

Doctor (physician), hu- 
keem, tubeed 

(learned man), 

mddlla, pundit 

Dog, kootta 

Don't, mut; D nukko 

Door, durwazi, kewar 

Double, doona, dohra; D 
dd5g5ona 

Doubt, shukk, gdSman 

Down, neeche, tile 

To draw (pull), khynch, 


tan 

Todraw(sketchor paint), 
likh, khynch 

Dream, k/wab, supna 

Dress, poshak, f, kupre 

‘To dress, puhin;*D pen 

To drink, pee 

To drive away, hank; D 
hukal 

Drop, hoond, f, ckutrs 

To be drowned, doob-ja,4 
ghurck-ho 

Drum, dhol, tumboor 

(smail), dholuk, f, 

pukhawuj,f, tasi 

Kettledrum, nuckekard, 
dunke 

Drank, mutwala, must; 
D suruk 

Dry, sookha 

Duck, but, f; D budukh, 


t 

——(wild-duck), moor 
ghabee, f 

—--(Brahminee duck), 
chukwa 

Dumb, goonga 


Dust, dhol; f, gurd 
To dye, runga) 
Dyer, rung-rez 


E 
Each, hur-ek, ek-ek 
Ear, kan 
Early,ekwere,buree-fujr 
Ear-ring, jhddmka, bala, 
kurnp-hool 
Earth, mittee, f, zumeen, 


East, mushrick, poorub 

Easy, asan, sulees, hulka 

To eat, kha 

Ebony, abnoos 

Eclipse, guhun 

Edge(of a weapon), dhar 

— (of a river, &c.), 
kinaré 

Effect, usur 

Egg, unda 

Elbow, kohnee 

Elephant, hat hee, hatee 

Elephant-keeper, muha- 


wut 
Elephant-saddle, howda 
“umbaree, 7 
Elk, parasinga, sambur 
Embroidery, ‘chikun- 
dozee, 7, zur-dozee, f, 
nuckckashee, f 
Emerald, 2ddmddrrdbd 
Empty, khalee 
Enamel, meena 
End, sira, akhir 
To endeavour, s&'ee-kur 
Enemy, désshmun 
Enough, bus 
To entice, fureb de 
Entirely, bil-kdoll 
Envy, husud, D chvo- 
rus 
Epaulette, jhubba 
Equal, burabur 
Error, ghulutte, f 
Evening, sham, 7, sanjh 
Ever (at any time), ku- 
bhee, kudhoo 
—(at all times), hu- 
mesh, 
Eunuch, kujit 
very, hur, hur-ek 
Examination, tujweez, f 
Except, siwa, siwae, bu- 
ghyr, mugur, bin 
Inexchangefor, ke budle 
Excuse, ‘60zi 
Exercise, kusrut, f, wur- 
zish,f 
(military), cku- 
wa.id; D antl, 
Expense, khurch 
Experience, tujrib’ 
To explain, b’yan-kur- 
butla 
To extinguish, bddjha 
Eye, ankh. 
— (of a needle), naka 
Eye-ball, podtlec, ¢ 
Eye-brow, bhown 
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Eye-lash or lid, puluk 


F 
Face, m8tn; D mon 
‘To faint, ghnsh-kur, be- 
hosh-ho 
Faith, eeman; D puti- 


yara 
—— (religion), muz- 
hub 


Falcon, baz 

To fall, pur 

False, jhoot-ha 

Family, ghurana 

Fan, punkha 

Far, door 

Farrier(horse-shoer), n&’1 
bund 

——  (horse-doctor), 
saloturee 

Fast (abstinence from 
food), roz% 

— (quick), juld 

—-(firm),muzboot, kusa 

Fat (adj) mota 

—— (subst) churbee, £ 

Fate, tuckdeer, f, chis. 
mut, f 

Father, bap 

Father-in-law, susddr 

Fatigue, mandugee, f 

Fault, tuckseer, f 

Favour, mihrbanee, / 

Fear, dur 

To fear, dur 

Feast, ziyafut, # 

Feather, pur 

‘Lo feed, khila 

To feel, chhoo; D chhe 

Female, maak 

Ferry, g 

Festival ‘icoliday), "eed, f, 


Fever, tup, # 

A few, t-hore, k8&chb, 
do-teen 

Fiddle, sarind% 

Fidelity, wufa-daree, 

Field, khet 

Fig, unjeer 

A fight, luraee, f 

To fight, Inr 

File, sohan 

To fill, bhur 

To find, pa 
‘The sense of this verb 
ig frequently expressed 
by the ald of ‘mil? 
meet, which is anenter 
verb, and must agree 
with the thing found, 
and put the finder 
(if expressed) in the 
dative. Example='dvi 
bustee men khane ke- 
waste koee cheez hum. 


ko milegee?" shall we 
find any thing to eatin 
that village ?) 

Fine (delicate), bareek 

— (penalty), dand 

Finger, dtngiee, f 

To finieh, tumam-kur 

Fire, ag,'f; D. ungar 

To firea gun, chhor, mar 


dagh 

Fire-fly, jadgnee, f; D 

jigna 

Fireplace, choolha 

Fireworks, atish-bazee, 

Firs puhia, p-hyla; D 

ylun 

Fi muchhee, f 

Fish-hook, shust, 7; D 
gal 

Fisherman, muchhulhar 

To fit, t-heek lug, mv8- 
nasib ho, p-hub 

To fix, luga 

Flag, jhunda, nishan 

Flame, anch, f, sh8o"1S 

Flat, burabur, chupta 

Flattery, p-hdvslao 

Flesh, gosht 

Flint, put-huree, 7 

Flock (herd), guilx; D 
muuda 

Flour, my6% 

To flow, buh 

Flower, p-hool 

Flower-pot, chungeree, 

Flute, bunsee, # 

Fly, mukkhee, / 

To fly, ddr 

Foam, kuf, 

Fodder, chara 

To fold up, lupet, tuh- 
kur 


‘To follow, peechha-kur 
Folly, be-w8vckoofee, 
Food, khana 

Fool,’ be-w88ckoof 
Foot, paon 

For, ke-waste 

To forbid mun%’-kur 
Force, zor 

Ford, ghat; D. reo 
Forehead, mat-ha, pesha- 


nee, f 
Foreign, purdesee, ujnu- 
bee 


Forged (counterfelt’, tu- 
ghullddbee 

To forget, bhool 

To forgive, m&d'af-kur 

Fork, kanta 

Formerly, age 

Fort, ckils, gurh, kot, 
ddr, 


8 
Fortune, bukAt, nuseeb 
Forwards, age; D. ugarce 


Foundation bodnyad, f 


Fountain, chushm%; D 
jbura 
Fowl], modrgh, mBsrghee, 


Fox, lon ree, f 

Frame (wooden), chow- 
kut-h 

(of a house), t-hat 

Fraud, dugha, f, heel 

Free, azad 

Freedom, azadee, 

Fresh, tazX 

Friend, dost 

Friencship, dostee, f 

To frighten, dura 

Frog, menduk 

From. se; D sitee, son 

Front, samna, aga 

Fruit, p-hul, mews 

To fry, bhoon 

Frying-pan, kurahee, f 

Full, bhura 

Fun, tumasha 

Funnel, chonga; D gula 

Furnace, bhut-hee, 

Furniture, usbab, saman 

Future, ayind& 

Fye! chhee, towb’, wwe 


G 

Gain, nufy? 

Game (at dice, cards,&c.), 
jooa 

—— (animals of chace), 
shikar 

Game-cock,useel-mdorgh 

Gamester, jobwaree 

Garden, ba ¢ 

Kitchen-garden baree, f 

Flower-garden, p-hd3i- 
waree, J 

Gardener, malee 

Garland ’ (of flowers), 
mala 

Garlick, luhsun 

Gate, durwazi ; D bhur. 
kul 

To gather, juma’-kur 

Gentleman. murde-ad- 
mee, sahib, surdar 

Gently, ahiste, aste; D 
hulloo 

To get, pa. 
D unpur 

Gimlet, burma 

Ginger (green), udruk, 7} 


(See Find.) 


(ary), sont-h, 
Girl, lurkee, f 
To give, de 


Glad, AOUsh, shad 
Glass, sheesh¥t 

To glitter, chumuk 
Glove, dustan& 

To go, ja, chul 

Goat, bukra; D. chhela 
God, Khdsda, Ullah 
Gold ‘sona\ D, s68na 
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Goldsmith, sd8nar 
Good, uchchhs 

Goose, chaz 

Gourd, kuddoo 
Sererrmien hiv koon ny 


Gown, peshwaz, 

Grain (corn), unaj 

—— (single grain), dana 

Granary, kot-hee; D. 
dhigar, f 

Grendtather, dada 

Grandmother, dadee, 

Grandson, pota 

Granddaughter, potee, 

Grape, ungoor 

Grass, ghas 

Grasshopper, tidda 

Grateful, huckck-shinas. 

Gratis, modft 

Grave, gor, f 

Gravel, kunkur 

Great, bura 

Greedy, lalchee 

Green, hura 

Greens (pot-herbs), sag 

Grief, ghum 

To grind, pees 

Groom, s%ees 

Groove, seenka; D. khub 

Grove, bagh. (‘Top’ isalso 
much used in this sense, 
although not, properly 
speaking, a Hindoosta- 
nee word) 

Ground, zumeen, f 

To grow, ddg, Burh 

Guard (of soldiers),chow 
kee, f 

(sentinel), cho 

keedar; D. para 

Guava, umroot: D. jam 

Guide, hurkard 

Guitar, sitar 

Gum. gond, 

Gun, bundoock, f 

Gunpowder, barvot, 


H 
Hail, ola; D. ga 
Hail, bal 
Half, adha 
Hall, dalan 
Hamner, hut-howree, 
Hand, hat-h 
Handful, rddt-hee, f 
Hanakerehtef, roonial 
Handsome, khoob-soorut 
To hang, (neut.) Jntuk 
(act.) lutka, 
(execute), p-hane 
see churha 
Happy, Ahoosh 
Hard, sukit; D. ghut 
Hare, khur-gosh 
Harness, saman, saz 
Harves: kutaee, f 
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To make haste, juidee 
kur; D. begee kur 

Hat, topee, / 

Tohave,rukh (‘Tohave" 
is usually expressed 
with the aid of the 
verb ‘to be,’ like the 
“est mihi’ of the Latin; 
80, ‘I have a book,’ 
is expressed by ‘mere 
pas ek kitab hy, or, 
“mddjhho ek kitab hy.” 
—You have a pen?’ 
or, ‘have you got a 
pen?’ ‘todmhare pasek 
ckulum hy?" or, ‘t0d- 
jhko ek ckulum hy ?’) 

Hawk, jdorra, baz 

He, woh; D.o 

Head, sir 

Health, sthhut, f, ’aSyut 

Heap, dher; D. dhigar, 


To hear, sdun. 

Heart, dil 

To get by heart, yad- iar, 
uz-bur-kur 

Heat, gurmce,f 

Heaven, bihisht, f 

Heavy, bharee 

Hedge, b: 

Heel, eree, 

Height, oonchaee, 

Hell, doaukh 

Henn of a ship, sok | 


ne mudud,f 

Hemp, bung. # 

Hen, mUSrgheey 

Were, yuhan 

Hesitation, wuswas 

To hide, chaipa 

High, ooncha 

Hill, puhar ; D. dongur 

Hinge, nurmady 

‘To hire, kiray% kur 

His, 35ska 

Hog, soour, soor 

‘To hold, pukur, rukh 

Yohold (contain).— How 
much does this ho'd?” 
‘is men kitna sumata?’ 
(literally, how much is 
contained in this ?) 

Hole, soorakh ; (a rent), | 
p-har 

Hollow, khalee 

Honest, suchcha, diyan- 
utdar 

Honey, shubud 

Hoof, ad5m; (cloven), 
hoor 

Tlook, ankree, f 

Hope, dimmed, f 

Horn, seeng 


Horse, ghora, ghoda 
—— (black), m6sshkee 
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Horse, (white), sdfed 

— (gray), sdorkha 
bay), kOSmyt 

— (chesnut), sumund 

Horse-shoe, »3'1 

Hot, Gurm 

Hour, ghunta, ghuree,/ 

House, ghur 

How ? kisturuh ? 

How long? kub-tuk ? 

How much ? kitna 

Hubbub, hurburee, f; D. 

gurbur 

Hungry, bhookha 

To hunt, shikar-kur 

Hunter, shikaree 

Husband, chusum 

Hypocrisy, riya, f, mukr 

Hypocrite, mukkar 


I 


1,myn 

Ice, burf 

Idea, khiyal 

Idle, stost 

Idol, moorut, 

If, ugur, jo 

Immediately, ubhee; D. 
ubeech 

Impossible, mdShal, un- 
hona 

Improper, na-modnasib 

| Impudent, dhoet h 

In, men 

Income, amdunee, f 

Toincrease, (neut.) burh; 
(act ) burha 

Indeed, tubckeeck, such 

Indigo, neel 

Industry, mihnut, ¢ 

Infantry, pydul, piyade 

Inferior, kumtur 

Infidel, kafir 

To inform, khubur-de 

Inhabitant, sakin 

Ink, siyahee, 7, rowsh- 


nace, f 
— (red), s88rkheo,f 
Inkstand, duwat, f 
Inn, wnunzil, ¢ 
Insect, keera 
Insipid, p-heeka 
Insolent, godstakh 
Instead of, ke"iwuz 
Instrument, ali 
Interpreter, movturjim, 
do-bhashiya, désbasee 
Tointerrupt, rok, iulel- 
aur 
Intrigue (plot or suborna- 
tion), sumjha-ish 
Tron, loha 
Island, juzeer’, tapoo 
It, woth, yih; D.o 
Itch, khbdjlee, f 
Ivory, hat-hee dant 
Ivy, bel 


J 

Jack-fruit, kut-hul; D. 

p-hunnus 
Jackal, geedur; D. kola 
Jacket, ungrikha, kodrta 
Jail, bundee. khan’ 
Jar, ghura 
| Jasmine, yasmeen, f 
Jaw, jubhra 
Jealous, bud-goman 
Jealousy, ghyrut, f 
Jelly, modrubba 
Jest, t-hut-ha, musakh 
Jester, t-hut-hol 
Jewel, jowhur 
Jockey, chabovk-suwar 
To join, jor 
Joint, gant-h, f 


Journey, sufur 
Joy, Ehévshee, f 
Judge, ckazee 
Juggler, bazeegur; 
garoores 


w juice, Tus 
To jump, kood 
Justice, insaf, ‘udalat, J 


K 

To keep, rukh 
Keepsake, yadgaree, 7 
Kernel, mughz; D. cha- 

rolee, f 
Kettle, deg, f, degehii 
Key, ko&njee, 7, chabee,f 
To kick, lat-mar 
Kid, hulwan 
To Kill, mar, mar-dal 
Kiln, bhar 
Kind, (adj ) mihrban 
—— (sort), ckis: 
zak padshah, sbdltan, 


Kingdom, sultunut, f 

To kiss, choom 

Kitchen, bawurchee 
khan’ 

Kite (bird), cheel, / 

— (paper), putung 

Knave, dugha-baz 

To knead, goond 

Knee, 2anoo; D. givrga} 

Knife, chhooree f 

To khit, boon 

Knot, gant-byf 

To know, jun 


D. 


L 
Labour. mihnut, f 
Labourer, muzdoor 
Lace (network), jalee 
— (trimming) binaree, | 


t, 

Ladder, seerhee, f D. 
siree,f 

Lady, beobee, 

Lake, jheel, * 


——(of cane), gunderee, 7, 


Lame, jungra 
Lamp, chiregh 
Lamp-black, kaj 


To land (disembark), K- 
nare. pur-ja 
Language, suban, J, bat 


Lantern, fanoos.f 
Large, bara 

Lark, chundy 

Last, pichhla 

Late, der 

To laugh, huns 

‘Law, shuré’ 

Lawful, hulal 

Lasy, kabil; D. mutt-ba 
Lead, seesa; D. sheesh 
To lead a horse, dodriya 


le 
Leat (of « tree), puta 
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—of a book), wurek * 

| Lean, dddbla 

To lean against, tukiyé 
kar 

To leap, kood 

To learn, seekh 

Leather, chumra 

Leave, 160khsut, 

| To leave, chhor 

| Leech, jonk, 

Left (remaining) backee 

— (opposed to right), 
bayan; D. dawan 

Leg, paon 

Lemon, leemoo 

Length, lumbace, 

Leopard, cheeta; D. bor- 
buch, 

Leprosy, korh 


ess, kum 
Letter (eplstle), xhutt 
chit-hee, 
(of the alphabet), 
hort 


Liar ,jhoot ha 

To tell lies, jhoot-h bol 

To lie down, let 

| Lite, jee 

To lift, 88¢-ha 

Light, (subst.) S8jala 

— (not dark), 58jala 

— (not heavy), hulka 

To light, jul 

Lightning, bijlee, 7 

Like, mddwafick; burae 
bur, manund, misl 

Lime, choona 

Link (torch), mush’al, 

Lion, sher, singh 

Lip, hont-h 

Little (small) chhota 

— (a few), t-hora 
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To live, Jee 

Liver, kuleeja, figur 
Lizard, chhipkulee, 7 
vd, girgit 


—— (of hair), 200If 
— (of a gun), champ, 


Locust, tidda 

Log of wood, k8dnd& ; D, 
10tndka 

Logic, muntik, f 

Long, lumba 

To look, dekh 

- Loom, tant, f 

Loop, p-hulee, * 

Loose, dheela 

To loosen, p-huska 
rd, Khan 

To lose, kho 

Lotus, kunwal 

To Jove, *ishck-rokh, 
chah 


Lovers, ’ashick owr mn'- 
shoock (. ¢. lover and 

beloved.) 

Low, neecha 

Luck, bukht, ckismut, f 

Lungs, riyat, 7; D. 
p-hepse 

Lust, shuhwut, / 


M 
Mace (iron club), gdorz 
—— (the spice), jawi- 
tr 


ree, 
Mad, deewan%; D. baora | 


Magic, jadoo 

To make, kur; 
struct), buna 

Male, nur 

Mallet, mogree, 

Man, admee 

Mane, dyal, / 

Mango, am 

Mannor, turuh, f 

Manners (breeding) udub 

Many, buhodt 

How many? kitna?. 

As many as, jitna 

So many, itna 

Mare, ghoree, f 

Mark, nishan, puta 

Market, bazar 

(for cattle or 
slaves), nukhihas 

Marriage, byah, shadee, / 

Marrow, mughz 

‘Marry, shadee-kur 

Martingale, zer-band 

Martyr, shuheed 

‘Mast of a ship, dol 

Master, sahib 

Mat, boriya 

Mattras, toshuk 


(con- 


Me (or tome), mBsjh ko; 
from me, modjh se 

Meaning, mi’nee, f 

Means, wuseelé 

‘To measure, map 

Meat, gosht 

Medicine, duwa, 7 

To meet, mil 

Melon (musk), khurboozi 
(water), tnrboozit 

To melt. See Dissolve 

Memorandum,yad-dasht, 


t 
Memory, yad, f 
To mend, murummut kur 
Merchent, sowdagur 
Messenger, harkara 
Middle, beech, miyan 
Midwife, daee-junace, f 
Milk, doodh 
Mill, chukkee, 7 
Mind, jee 
Mine (of gold, &c), khan 
— (my), mera 
Mirror, aeen& 
Mischief, khurabatee, f 
Miser, bukheel 
To miss, khuta kur 
Mistake, ghulut, f 
To mix, mila 
Model, numoon’ 


Moment, dum 
Money, pyse, rddpy, 
nuckd 
Monkey, bundur; D. 
bandur 


Month, mitheena 
Moon, chand 
Moonlight, chandnce, f 
‘More, riyad’ 


Morning, fujr. fi; D. 
ghutur 

Mortar, hawun; (for 
bombs), ghdSbark 


(plaster), choona 

Moth, purwany; D. patur 

Mother, ma, 7. 

Mother-in-lawv, sas, # 

To move, (newt) hil; 
(act.) hile 

Mountain puhar 5D, don. 


gur 

Mourning, matum 

Mouse, choohe 

Mouth, mvénhs D. mon 

Much, buhdot 

Mud, keechur, f.; D. 
chilexur, f 

Mule, kkuchur 

Mushroom, sumarosgh ; 
D. ckiddrutce 

Music, meosickee, f., rag 

Musk, moushk 

Musket, bundoock, f 


slin, mulmul, 
Mustard, raee, f 
Mutiny dun 


My, mera 


N 
Nabob, nXwwab 
Nail (of the finger), &¢., 
nakhoon 


—— (iron), mekh, f 

Screw-nail, muroree 
mekh 

Naked, nunga 

Name, nam 

Narrow, tung 

Native place, wutun 

Nuture (disposition), t& 
dee’ut, f 

Near, nuzdeeck, pas 

Necessary, curoor 

Neck, gula 

Necklace, mala 

Needle, sooee, f 

Neglect, ghuflut, # 

Neighbour, humeays 

Nephew (brother's son), 
bhuteeja; (sister’s son) 
bhanja 

Nest, ghonsla 

Net, jala 

Never, kubhee nuheen ; 
G. é ever not) 

New, niya; D. niwa 

News, khubur, f., ukhbar 

Night, rat, f 

No or not, n&heen 

Noble, shircef 

Noise, shor; D. gurbur 

Nonsense, jhuk 

None, kddchh_nuheen ; 
Ge. any not) 

Noose, p-hansee, 7.; D. 
p-hand 

North, shimal 

Nose, nak, f 

Nose-ring, nnt-h 

Note (letter), chit-hee, 7 

Nothing, kOdchh nuheen; 
(ie. any thing not) 

Now ub . 

Number, shdSmar 

Nurse. daee, f., aya, f 

Nut, jowz 

—— (walnut), wehrot 

— (filbert), findddck 

(betel), sodparee, 7 

— (cashew), kajoo 

— (cocoa), nariyal 

— (pistachio), fstack 

Nut (ground), moong-p- 
hulee, £ 

—— (vomick), k8vchla 

— (croton), jAmalgota 

Nutmeg, jae-p-hul 


° 
Oar, dand; D, doee 
Oath, ckusum, f 


Obedience, hddkm-bur- 


daree, 7 
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Objection, pukur 


| Obstinate, Xroon 


OF, ka, ke, kee 

To take offence, bora 
man 

Often, uksur 

ON, tel 

Old, pdvrana; D. khukke 

— age, botrhapa 

—— man, boorha 

—— Woman, b8trhiya 

Otive, julpaee, ¢ 


Onlon, piyaz, 7 

Only, sirf 

To open, khol 

Optum,ifeom, £ 
portunity, fdrs 
ckaboo * 

Opposite, rooburoo 

Or, ya 

Orange, narungee, f 

Order (arrangement): 
tizam 

— (command), hsokn: 
farman 


Origin, usl, ¢ 
Ornament, singar 
Other, doosra 

Out, bahur; D. bhar 
Over, oopur 

Owl, Bd1l00 

Own, upnd 

Ox, byl 


P 

Page of a book, sufad 

Pain, d05kk 

Paint, rang 

Pair, jora 

Palanquin, palkee, 

Palm of the hand, hut 
helee, f 

Palm-tree, tar 

(fruit of thoy 
turk0di ; D. mddnjul 

Pan, patecla; (trying) 
kurahee, ¢ 

— (of aguo), plyalt 

Paper, kaghuz 

Pardon, ’afoo 

Parrot, tota 

Partner, shireek 

Partridge, teetur 

To pass, godeur 

Paste, le-ee, f° 

Patience, subr, f 

Pattern, nimoont 

Pay, tulub, 4; (monthiy 
wages), durmah& 

Peace, sddIh, f 

Peacock, mor 

Pearl, motee 

Peasant, rieeyut (core 
ruptly pronouneed ric) 
D. kdémbe 
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Pelican, huwasil 
Pen, ckulum 
Peakealtey ckulumturash, 


People, log 

Pepper, mirch 

Pepper (cayenne), lal 
mirch 

Perhaps, shayud 

Permission, ijazut, 

Person, shulhs 

Pestle, sonta 

Petition, 'urzee, f 

Petticoat, ithunga 

Pewter, just, f 

Pick-axe, koddalee, f 

Pickles, achar 

Picture, tusweer, f 

Piece, t0dkra 

Pig, sookr, soor 

Pigeon, kabootur 

Pill, golee, f 

Pillage, loot, f 

Pillar, khumbha ; 
kham 

Pillow, tikiy® 

Pin, ulfeend 

Pincers, sungsee, 7 

Pine-apple, ununnas 

Pipe (tube), nd'ee, f 

— (for playing on), 
bunsee, f 

— (for water), purnala 

— (barrel), pet 

— (tobacco), 
nee, 

——(apparatus for smok- 
ing tobacco through 
water), hddckcki, cka- 
liyan, gd0rgddree, 7 

Pirate, dakyt 

Pistol, tabunch& 

Pit, gurha; D. khora 

Pitch, ral, 7, ckeer 

Pity, ruhm 

Place, juguh, f 

Plain (field), mydan 

Plaintiff, furyadee 

To plait, goond 

Plane(carpenter’s),rund’ 

Plantain, kela 

Plaster (lime), choona 

(for a wound), 
murhum 

Plate, basun, burtun, ri- 
kabee, f, t-halee, # 

Plated (lacquered or git), 
mosiummas 

Yo play, khel 

music), buja 

Pleasant,khddsh ; D. chu- 

kot 


Dd 


chowga- 


Plough, bul; 1D. nagur 
To plough, jot 
‘To plough, loct 
Pocket, job, f 

Doct, shair 
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Point, nok, f 

Poison, bis 

To polish, syckul kur 

Pomegranate, Snar 

Pond, talab 

Poney, tanghun 

Poor, kungal, ghureeb 

Poppy, koknar 

Porter (labourer), muz- 
door, koolee. 

(doorkeeper), dur- 


Portmantean, khoorjee, f 

Possible, modmkin 

Post (for letters), dak, f, 
tuppal 

Pot (earthen), handee, f 

— (of metal), butlohee,f 

Potatoe, aloo 

(sweet),ratnaloo 

Potter, kodmhar 

To pound, koot, choor 

To pour, dal 

Powder, bddknee, f 

Gunpowder, baroot, / 

To practise, mushck kur, 


Ba 
Praise, tX’reef, f 

To pray, d80’a kur 
Preacher, wa-iz 
Present (adj.’, hazir 


Pretty, khoob-scorut, na 
200K " 


Price, mol 

Pride, ghBroor 

To prime a gun, runjuk 
pila 

Prince, shabzad& 

Princess, shahzadee, /, 


begum,, 
Prison, ckyd-thant 
Prisoner, ckydee 
Proclamation, munadee,f 
Profit, fa-id’, sood 
To promise, buchun de 
Proof, duleel, f 
Prophet, pyghumbur,n&- 
bee 


Proud, mughroor 

To pull, khynch, tan 

To pull off, Star 

To punish, suza de 

Purse, t-hylee. f 

Purposely, janke, jan- 
‘poojhke, ckusdun, 

To push, dhukka de 

To put, rukh, dhur 

To put on, puhin, pen 


Q 
Quadruped, char-pays 
Quail, buter, # 

Quarrel, jnugra 

Quarter (one-fourth), pao, 
chowt-haee, f 

Quay, Ghat 


(a itt), nuzur, f | 


Queen, m&liky, 7, begum, 
Si tance, f 

Question, soval 

Quick, juld 

Quiet, sakin 

Quite, modtluck 


R 

Radish, moolee, / 

Rag, lutts, 

To rain, burus 

Rainy season, bursat, f 

To raise, 5ot-ha 

Raisin, kishmish, f, mo9- 
nuckcks 

Rascal,huramzady,t-hug, 
dughabaz 

Rat, chooha 

Rattan, bet. f, chhuree, f 

Raw, kucha 

Razor, Sdstdorsx 

To read, purh 

Ready, tayyar, hazir 

Real, uslee, sucha 

Rear, peechha 

To reap, kat 

To recollect, yad kur 

Red, lul 

Reed, nul; D. toonga 

To refuse, rudd kur 

Regulations, ckiwa-id, 
bundobust, f 

Rein, bag, f, lugam, f 

Relative (kinsman), rish- 
t&dar. siga, ckurabutee 

Religion, deen, muz-hub 

Toremain, rah; D. uchh 

To remember, yad-rukh 

To remind, yad-de 

To remove, surka, kinare 
rukh, door-kur 

Rent (hire), bhara, ktray 

~— (tear), chak 

To repent, towb& kur 

Revenge, intickam 

Revenue, amdunee, f, 
muhsool 

Reward, dvjrut, f 

Rhenmatism, daee, ¢ 

Rhinoceros, gynda 

Rib, punjur 

Ribbon, puttee, 7, feeta 

Rice (the plant), dhan 

—(cleared) chawal 

pollen bhiat thdosh- 
kt 


Rich, dowlutmund 

To ride, suwar ho 

Ridicule, hunsee,f 

Right (not wrong), ddd- 
TOdst 

(not left), dahina ; 
dha 


Ring, ungoot-hee, f 
Riot, hungam&%; D. gur- 
bur 


Ripe, pukka 

To rise, 55t-h 

River, nuddee, f, durya 

Road, rah,f 

To roast, bhoon, kubsb- 
kur 

To rob, chBdra. 

Robber, chor 

Robbery, chore 

Rock, chutan, 

Rocket {firework), hu- 
waee, f 

(military), ban 

Roll (muster), ism-nXwee= 


Bee, 
To roll up, lapet 
Roof, chhut, f; D. mu- 


gree, f 
Room, kot-hree, f, kum - 
ra 


Root, jur,f 
Rope, russa, russee, f 
Rose, g0o1 

To rot, sur, sur ja 
Rotten, sura, gund& 
Rough, khdorkhosra 
Round, ra 
To row a boat, dand mar 
Torub, mul 

Ruby, If) 

Rude, be-4dub 

To run, dowr 

Rupee, roopiya 

Rust, sung 


8 

Sabre, tulwar, 
Sack, gon, 
Sacred, moddckuddus 

dle, zeen 
Sad, S0das 
Safe salim 
Sagacity, frasut, / 
Sail, badban 
Sailor, KhSlasee 
Sate, bikao 
-— (byanction), neelam 
Salt, nomuk 
Saltpetre, shor 
Salutation, sulam. 
Salvation, nujat, 
Salve, murham 
Same, ekhee 
Sand, baloo, 
Sash, putka, jat 
‘To save, bucha 
Saw, ara 
To say, k&h, bo. 
Scabbard, miyan 
Scale (balance), tirara 


(of a fish), chhilka 
Scar, dagh 

Scarce, kum, t-hora 
Scarcity, kum: 

Scarlet, lal, ckirmizee 
‘To scatter, p-hyla 
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Scholar, shagird 
School, muktub 
Schoolmaster, Sstad 
Science, *ilm 
Sciasars, ckynchee,/, ki- 
turnee, / 
Scorpion, bichchhoo 
To scratch, khodjla 
Screen, tutes, f 
Borew-idiver, pech-khol- 
nee, 
Seuil, ‘ichopree, f 
Fk durya, ron ona 


‘Fo search, ‘dhooudh, tu- 
lash kur 

Season, fusl, /, mowsin 

Second, doosra 

secondhand, ddtara 

Secret, raz 

Sect, ckhowm,f 

To see, dekh 

Seed, beej 

Seldom, kum 

Selfish, khddd-ghurazee 

Tosell bech, bench. (The 
word ‘to’ after ‘sell’ is 
expressed by ‘kehat-h,’ 
to the hand of ;—as 
*merekhawindkehat-h 
bechoge,’ will you send 
tomy master? literally, 
to my master’s hand). 

To send, bhej} 

Bente, ’uckL f 

Sentinel, paliriya, chow- 
keedar; D. para 

To separate, jS5da kur 

Seraglio, zunana, hurum 

Serpent, samp 

Servant, uowkur, khid- 
mutgar, chakur 

Bervice, whidmut, f, now- 
kuree,S 

kee, kitne ek 

To sew, see 

Shade, chhaon, f 

To shake, hila 

To sham, bihand kur 

Shame, shurm,, 

Shape, soornt, 

Share, bant 

‘Tosharpen,ter kur, dhar 


To ohare, moond, hija- 
mut 
Bhe, “toh D.o. 
Sheath, miyan 
Shed: p purchhutee,/; D. 


see, 
Bimep, bher, bukra, buk- 
ree, f. (The twolatter 
-words properly signify 
@ gost, although they 
te frequently used for 
@ sheep). 
20 


Sheet, chuddur, f, d&5- 
putta 

——(ofpaper),tao, wurck 

Shell, seepee, 7 

Shepherd, bheree-hara ; 
D. dhungur 

Shield, dhal, f 

To shine, chumuk 

Ship, j&haz 

Shirt, ckhémees 

Shoal, chur 

Shoe, jootee, / 

To shoot, mar 

Shop, dookan, 

Shopkeeper. buntya 

Shore, kinaré; D. kurka 

Short, chhota 

Shot (small), chhurra 

Shoulder, kandha 

To show, dikha, butla 

To shut, bund-kur 

Sick, beemar, be aram 

Sickle, hunsooa 

Side, janib, 7; D. pukhooa 

Sieve, chulnee, /; D. jhul- 
nee,f 

Sight, nusur, f 

Sign isharu’,f 

Silence, ch35p 

Silk, reshum 

Silk-worm, reshuin ka 
keera 

Silver, roopa 

Sin, gdonal 

Since, jub se 

To sing, gt 

To sink, doob ja 

Sirup, sheer’ 

Sister, b&hin,/ 

To sit, byt-h 

Siz, nndaza, deel 

Skin, chumra 

sky, asman; D. gugun 

Slander, chdbghlee, f 

Slave, bund&, ghddiam 

To sleep, so 

Sleeve, asteen, / 

Slice, phank, 7 

Sling for throwing, go- 


phun, 
Sloventy, nujis 
clr ahist& 
mall, chhota 
Smmalipos, seetula, f 
To smell, soongh 
Smith, lohar 
Smoke, dhooan 
‘To smoke a pipe, pee, 
khynch 


Smooth, chikna, saf 

Snake, samp; (tube ofa 
hookah) nyehi, pench- 
wau 

‘To sneeze, chheenk 

Snipe, isnaf 

Snuff, nas, f 

—(ofa candle), gdvl 


Snuff-box, nas-dan 

Snuffers, g0dlgeer 

To snuff'a candle,gddikat 

So, 4ysa, yoon 

So much or many, itna 

Soap, saboon 

Society, s8ohbut, f 

Soft, nurm 

Solder, ckilX'ee, f 

Soldier, sipabee 

Sole of the foot, tulwa 

Some, kdchh 

Somebody, koee 

Sometinss, kubhee kub- 
ee 


Somewhere, kuheen 
Son, befa, (inlaw) damad 
Sorry, mutool 
Sort (ikind), ckism,/ 
Soul, rooh, /, jee 
Sound, awaz, f 
Soup, shorbi, joos 
Sour, khutta 
South, dukhun 
To sow, bo 
Space, "urs 
Spancte,tklee.f 
park, chingaree, ¢ 
‘To speak, bol” 
Spear, burchhee, f 
Spectacles, chushmuk 
To spend, éhurch kur 
Spices, musaluh 
Spider, mukree 


nf spoll, Qpurebkar 

Spoon, chumchs 

Spot, chheet, dagh 

Spring (season), buhar 

——(of steel), kumanee,/| 

—lof water), chushm’; 
D. jhura 

To sprinkle, chhiruk; D. 
chhinuk 

Spur, kanta 

Spy, jasoos 

Squint-eyad, dera 

Squirrel, gileree, f 

Squirt, pichkaree 

Stable, istubul 

Stair,seerhee.f; D.siree,/, 

To stand, khura ho 

Star, tara, sitark 

Starch, kanjee, # 

To start, chownk 

To stay, ruh: uchh 

To steal, chddra 

Steel, foolad, 7 

Step, ckudum 

Steward, ‘hansaman 

Stick, lat-hee, lukree 

To sting, dunk mar 

Stink, bud bg tf 

Stirrup, rikab, 7 

Atock (capital), poonjee 7 
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Stock (of a gun), kdinds 

Btockings, jOdrrab 

Stocks for confiningmale- 
factors, kat-h; khora 

Stone, putt-hur; D. p- 
huttur 


To stop, rah 

Storm, andhee 

Story (tale), hikasit, 
nuckl, f, kahan 

Straight, seedha, | burabur 

Straw, p&sal, /; pural,f 

Stranger, ujnubee 

Street, gulee, 7 

Strength (force), zor 

(firmness), mus- 
bootee, f 

To strike, mar 

Strong (powen*ul), cki- 
wees 5 orm), musboot 

Such, &; 

To muck. ¢ ‘chooe,D.ch&oug 

Sugar, Stualear J, khana 

Raw Sugar, gddr 

Sugar-candy, misree, 

Sugar-cane, gunna 

Sulphur, gundhuk, £ 

Summer, tabistan, 
dhoopkal 

Sun, aftab 

Sunshine, dhoop, 

Suspicion, gd5man 

To sweep, jhar 

Sweet, meet-ha 

Sweetmeat, mit-haee, 

To swell, p-hool 

To swim, pyr 

To swing, jhool 

Sword, tulwar,f 


T 
Table, mez, f 
Tail, d6dm, 7 
Tailor, durzee 
Totake, le 
Take care, khuburdar 
To talk. bol, bat-kur 
Tall, ooncha 
‘Tamarind, imlee 
Tank, talab 
Taste, mizk 
To taste, cheekh; D. chak 
Tax, muhsool 
Tea, cha,f 
Teapot, cha-dan 
To teach, sikha 
Tear, ansoo 
To tear, p har 
Telescope, door-been 
Totell, kuh, thubur de 
Temper, mizaj, tubee'ut, 
Temple(Mahommedan), 
musjid,f 
——(Hindoo), dew! 
Temptation, ighwa 
Tent, dera, tumboo 
(small), bechobs 
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Teat-pole, chob, t-ham 

Tent-peg, meth, f, 
khoonta 

Tent-pitcher, & ulasee, 
furrash 


Than, se 
Thanks, shvskr , 
ine (pron) woh ; (conj.) 


Thelr, BSnka 

Then, (acv.) tub; (con) to 
There, whan 
Therefore, iswaste 
‘These, ye 

They, we 

Thick, mota 


Thigh, ran, f 

Thimble, ungddsbtank 

Thin, putla 

Thing, cheez, f 

To think, sumufh 

Tairsty, pyasa 

This, yih 

Thorn, kanta 

Those, we 

Thou, too 

‘Thread, soot 

To threaten, dhumka 

Throat, gula 

‘Bhorney nie musnod,f, 
guddee, 

Through, per 

To throw, dal 

Thumb, ungoot-ha 

To thunder, gurnj 

Thus, dysa, yoon 


Tight, tung; D. ghuf 

Tile, khupra; D, ku ve- 
loo 

Til, tuk 

Time, wuckt 

Tin, ckali'ee, 7; kut- 
heel 


Tinsel, tash 

Tired, t-hoka, manda 

‘Titie, luckub, Altab 

Tittle-tattle, gup-shup, / 

To, ko 

‘To toast, senk 

Tobacco, tsdmbakoo 

Toddy (juice of the palm 
tree), taree, / 

Together, sat-h; D, 
sungat 

Tomb, ckubur,/ 

To-morrow, kul; D. 
sudan 

Toot nihny key atyadB 
‘00, nihaydt, 
bahdTs is 


‘Tools, hut-hi; 
‘Tooth, dant 
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Tooth-brush, miswak, f; ; Uproar, ghodl; D, gurbur 


D. datoon 

Tooth-pick, #hflal 

Tooth-powder, munjan 

‘Top, sit 

Topaz, podkhral 

‘Topsyturvy, Odlta-pdolta, 
tul-oopur 

Tortoise, kuchhwa; D. 
tanbel 

To touch, chhoo 

Touchstone, kusowtee, f 

To tow a boat, khynch, 


tan 
Towards, kee turnf, ke 


pas 

Towel, dustmal 

Tower, bdr] 

Town, shuhr, nugur, 
puétun 

To transplant, ramp 

Trap, kul, 7 

Traveller, modsafir 

Tray, khanchX& 

Treachery, dugha, 7, Le 
wifaee, f 

Treasury, khuzand 

Tree, durukht D jhar 

To tremble, kamp 

Trial, imtihan 

Trick, heel 

To or (a horse), dddikee 
al 


a 

Trouble, dvvkh, tusdee’,f 

Trousers, izar,7,shurd’ee 
J, shulwar 

True, such 

Trumpet, ckurna, t0dr- 
hee, J, banka 

Trunk (box) sundoock 

(of a tree) per, f 

(proboscis)eoond,/| 

Truth, such 

To try (endeavour)ckusd 
kur, siv’ee kur 

— (investigate), tan- 
ckeeh kur 

Tune, rag r 

Turban, pugree, 

Turmerick, huldee ¢ 

To turn, p-hir;(act,) p-bir 

Turnip, shulghum 

Totwist, pech kur 


vu 
Ugly, bud-soorut,bhonda 
Umbrella, chhata, chhu- 


tree, f 
Uncle (paternal), chucha 
—— (maternal), mamoo 
Under, ke neeche,ke thle 
Unless, wugur n&, 
nuheen to 
Unripe, kucha 
Up, oopur 


Us (or to us), hum ko; 
from us, hum 86 

Useful, kam ka 

Use ess, be-fa-id& 


v 
Vagabond, owbash; D. 
pokree 
Vain (in vain), be-fa-td& 
(proud), dimaghee 
Vanguard, h&rawal 
Veil, boorek’ - 
Vein, rug, 
Velvet, mukhmal 
Venetian blinds, jhilmit 
Vermin, keere’ mukore 
Very, b&hdot ; nihayut ; 
D ikee 
To vex, suta 
Victory, fut-h, ghulb’, Jy 
Jeet, 
Village, bustee, 7, gaon 
Vinegar, sirk& 
Violence, zor, zuburdus- 


tee, 
Virgin, cheera-bund, f, 


kunlya, 7 

Visit, mddlackat, f, dur- 
sun 

Voice, awaz, f 

To vomit, cky kur; D. 
Bkchal 

Vulgar, pajee 

Vulture, giddh ; D. run- 
geet 


oT t 
Wager, shurt, 
Wages, darmaha 
Waist, kamur, f 
To Wait, rth 
‘To wake, jag ;(act.) juga 
To walk, chal 
Walt, deewar, f 
To want, chah, mang. 
War, luraee, 7, jung, 7 
‘Warm, gurm 
‘To wash, dho 
Washerman, dhobee 
Washerman's wife, dho- 

b 


in, f 
Wasp, birnee, f; D. di- 
koo1 


FeO, 

Watch (time-plece) ghus 
ree, f; D. ghuriyal; 
(space of three hours), 
puhur 

To keep watch, chowkee 
de, pubre kur 

‘Watchman, chowkeedar, 
puhre-wala 

‘Water, panes, m 

Water-carrier, bihishtee 


; Way (manner), tri, 

We, hum 

Weak, zi’eef, lum, sor 

Weather,mowsim, ayyam 

To weave, bddn 

Wedding, shadee, f, byab 

To weep, ro 

To weigh, tol 

Well rd) 
fanaa 

—— (of water), koon 

West, mughrib,puchbem 

Wet, bheega 

What? kya? 

Wheat, gehoon 

To wheedle, p-hddsla 

Wheel, pihiya, chak 

When, (relative) jubs 
Ginter.) kub ? 

Where, (relative) jahew 

whiter) kXhen? A 
hetstone, sit 

Which? Kowa?” 

While, judtak 

Whip, Bera, chabtelr 

Whirlwind, bugoola 

To whistle, seetee-bifa 

White, sufed 

man, gore 

Who, (rel.)’ jos (inter) 
kown? 

Whole, tumam, sad, sara 

Whose? kiska? 

Why ? kis-waste ?kyoor 

Wide, chowra 

Widow, rand, 

Wife, jorog, £ 


nehchha 


t 
Wind, hiwa, /; D. bara 
Window, khirkee, f 
Wine, shirab, # 
Wing, pur ; DX pulkhots 
Winter, jara, 
To wipe, 
Wire, tar 
Wisdom, *ucki, 
To wish, chah 
With, se: (along with), 
ke sat-h 
Within, ke undur 
Without(outside),bahur; 
D. bhar 


(wanting), be, 


yr 
To wither, k8Omia, 
Witness, shahtd, giiwah 
Wolf, bherfya ; D. landgs 


Wongerta *ujub 

Wood (forest), fun; 
Wet(dmber) Lakwee, 
Wool, oon,f 3 D. roes 


Upon, pur 
Upright, khura 


Way (road), rah, 


Woollen cloth, b: 
Word, bat, /, lufs 


ate 
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Work, kam, kar 

Workman, kareegur 

World, didnya, f; D. 
imundan 


Worm, keera 


Yellow, peela, rurd 
Yes, han, ho 
Yesterday, kul 

Yet (but) pur, lekin 
— (till now), ubtuk 


To be worth, ckeemut | Yoke, jooa ; D. kandee, /| 
rukh You, t6}m 
Wound, ghao, zukiem Young. jawan 
Wrist, kulaee, f; D | Your, tédmhara 
munkut, Youth, jawanee, f 
To write, Hkh (young man), j&- 
Wrong, ghulut wan 
Y Z 
Yard (court), ungan Zeal, showck, gurmee, 
=— (measure), guz ghyrut, f 
Year, burus Zealous, sur-gurm 
Yearly, hur-burus Zephyr, niseem: 
The Cardinal Numbers are— 
1 Ek. 15 Pundraé. 
3 Do 16 Sola. 
3 Teen. 17 Sutra. 
4 Char. 18 Ut-haré. 
5 Panch., 19 ddnees. 
6 Chhi. 20 Bees, 
7 Sat. 30 Tees. . 
8 Ath 40 Chalees, 
9 Now. 50 Puchas, 
10 Dew. 7 Bah 
11 Igara, o . uttur 
12 ee ont 80 Ussee. 
18 Teri, 90 Nawwe 
14 Chowd&, 100 Sow or Sy. 


‘Numbers beyond 20 are commonly reckoned by 


‘scores, (korea). 


Examples—'Ek koree panch,’ one 


score five, cr 25; ‘teen koree pundra&,’ three score 


or 75. 


Numbersatter twenty are also formed 


by the addition of the unit, having the particle 
“ pur,’ above, prefixed. As— 


Bees pur ek, 21 
Bees pur do, 22 
The Collective are— 
Gunda, a set of 4. 
Gahee, a set of 5. 
Bessee, or Koree, a sore, 
Chaleesa, a set of 40, 
Sow, or Sykra, 100, 
‘The Ordinal are— 
Puhla, or P-hyla, first. 
Doosrs, second, 
Teesra, third. 


And 60 on, by adding (generally) the syllable ‘wan’ 


to the ordinal number. 

‘The Fractionals are— 
Pao, or Chowt-haee, 
Adhi 


ay 
Powne, 
Sawa, 
Sarhe, 


Derh, 
Uwhaee, 


‘Tees purek, 31 
Chalees pur teen, 43, &. 


Hae : 
kh, (a * Ghundred 
akh, 


Kuror, ten millions, 


‘Panchwan, fifth. 


| Chowt-ha, fourth 
Chhut-ha, sixth, 
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@ quarter to three o'clock 

@ quarter past three. 

three and a half rupees. 

half-past one o'clock. 

two hundred and fjty 
rupecs. 


Powne teen ghunte 
SSwa teen ghunte, 
Sarhe teen roopy, 
Derh ghunte, 
Urhaee sow r&dpy, 


Division oF Tre, 


Jom's-rat, Thursday. 
J55m's, Friday. 
Suneechur, Saturday. 


Itwar, Sunday. 
Peer, Monday. 
Mungul, Tuesday. 
Bodh, Wednesday. 


The Mahommedan year contains only three hun- 
dred and fifty-four days. - The following are the 
names of the Arabian months:— 

1, M&shurrum. 7, Rujub. 

2. Sufur. 8 Shi’ban, 
3, Rubeo!-351 Swwil, 9, Rumuzan, 
4. Rubee’. 30s-sanee. 10. Shiwwal. 
5. Jumad-ul-iwwal. 11. Zee-ekit'da, 
6 Jumad-us-sanee, 12 Zee-hijja. 

‘The Hindoo year corresponds nearty with our own. 
‘The following are their months, and the degree in 
which they correspond with ours:— 


Bysakh, beginning from the 9th to the 13th of April, 
7 anid Tasting to the 9th or 13th of Mey. 


Seth, May—June. 
Usarh, June—July. 
July—August. 
Bhodon August— September, 
Kooar, or Asin, September— October. 
Kartik, October— November. 
Ughun, November—December 
Mag, January Febru : 
‘agh, ranuary — Fel 
P-halgten, Fel March” 
Chyt, March—April. 


The Mahommedans consider sunset to be the 
close of the day, and that the next day commences 
immediately after. 

Tue Forms oF AppREss, 

‘Ap,’ your honour ; ‘Sahib,’ sir; ‘ Huzrat,’ your 
worship ; ‘ Miharaj,’ your highness; ‘Bundi,’ slave; 
‘ Ajiz,’ weak person; or ‘ Fidwee,’ devoted servant, 

The most useful Conjunctions and Interjebtions 
are, vis.:— 


Owr, end. a 

Ki, that, for, &e. Bhee, also. 

Ugar, if ‘Bhabash, bravol 

30, ff. | Chhee, fe? 

Lekin, but. urdar, take care 
Conversational Purmases. 


In Familiar Phrases the Verb almost invariably 
ends the sentence, 
How are you to-day? aj t0}m kyse ho? _ 
How do you do, sir? ap ka mizaj kysa hy? 
Praise be (to God, (hy ulhumdd0-lillah, buhdst 
health) is very good. uchehha hy 
Health to your honourl, huzrut sulamu 
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Peace (or safety)! * 

present my res) 

I make prayer er) you) 

Good-bye (literally, may 
God be your protector!) 

Bring water for drinking 

Be careful 

‘What is your command? 

Shut the door 

Open the door 

Light the lamp 

Extinguish the candle 

Don't forget 

Remain silent 

There is no end of thy 
chattering 

Don’t make a noise 

Come near 

Go quickly 

No matter 


Who is that? 

Say that again 

Speak easy Hindoostanee 
What is this? 

Call for the palanquin 
Has your master risen ? 
Go out of the house 
‘Wash your hands 

‘What use is there in that? 
Bring a little cold water 
There is no oil in the 


lamp 
Where is his shop ? 
What sort of animal is 
this? 
Bring ink, pen, and paper 
Who is that European? 
‘Whose horse ia that ? 
Whore house is this? 
What is the hour? 
‘This ts very good fruit 


This is wonderful news 

They are great lars 

She is very impudent 

The sky Is very clear 

He is a blockhead 

Go away—you are dis- 
missed 

Don’t go there again 

Who lives there? 

Bring some wine and 
water 

Make the water very cold 

Awake .ne very early 

Make « sign for him to 
come hither 

Gave a little patience 

J am not at leisure 

Sprinkle a little water 

‘This is very good bread 


‘Thereis a painin my head 
St is late 
my hat and coat 
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sulam ! 

bundugee urz kurta hoon 
d00’a kurta hoon 
KhdSda haz! 


Poene ka panee lao 
huburdar ho 


h8Skm kya hy? 

durwazi bund kuro 

durwaza kholo 

chiragh juiao 

buttee b5djhao 

bhoollyo mut 

chdSp ruho 

tere bukne kee intiha 
n&heen 

shor mut kuro 

nurdeek a0 

juldee jao 

KOSchh mBSeayuckE nk 
heen 


woh kown hy ? 
woOh phir kaho 
sulees Hindoostanee bolo 
yih kya hy ? 

ee Muni 
Babtb utha hy? 
ghur se niklo 
upne hat-h dho-o 
Samen kya fa-id% hy ? 
t-horasa thundapaneelao 
chiragh men tel niheen 


BSskee dookan kuhan hy? 
yih kownea janwir hy? 


duwat,ckulum,kaghuzlao 
w0dh Gora kown hy? 
w0dh kiska ghora hy? 
yih kiska ghur hy? 
ghuree kya hy? 

yih buhdSt khoob mews 


hy 
yih ujub khubur by 
‘we bure jhoot he hyn 
woUh buree gddstath hy 
asman khoob saf hy 
woh be-w0tckoof hy 
chule jau—rodkhsut hy 


wohan p-hir mut jao 
wuhan kown ruhta hy? 
k®dchh shurab pance lao 


paneekhoobt-hunda kuro 
humko buree fujur jugao 
idnur ane-ka ishari kuro 


surra subr karo 

fOdreut niheen 

t-hora panee chhirko 

yih  buhdvt uchchhee 
Totee hy 

bumare sir men durd hy 

der hooee 


topee owr kBSrtee jh 
re ee jharo 


This is very bad cloth 


This cloth is very thick 
They are lasy and negli- 


gent 
Can you speak English? 


Take away this bundle 

Let it alone 

It is jast now raining 

Why are you laughing 
without reason ? 

She is deaf and dumb 


How long Is this cloth ? 

It will be (necessary) for 
you to goalong with mo 

Open the lock of that door 


What is the total of your 
account ? 
A wasp has stung me 


What need of so much 
care? 

What fs the price of thess 
things ? 

What is the difference be- 
tween these two? 

‘What sort of dispute is 


between you two? 
There is no lock to this 


I wish to go out 


Have these things come 
from Europe? 

Where shall we stop to- 
night ? 

Seek for it 

Take this couch into the 
other room 

Which is the best of these 
two? 

Having lifted thesethings 
out of the palanquin, 
bring them 

Set up something for pro- 
tection from the sun- 
shine 

In this house there is a 
hall, and three rooms 

How many days since did 
you receive this intelli- 
gence? 

Is any thing for eating 
and drinking to be got 
there? 

Is it known to you at all 
where they have gone? 

Clean these things 

Why are you spending 
your time in idleness? 

Who are you? 

What is your name? 

What do you want? 


vih buhd®t Rhurab Iupra 


y 
yih kapra bora mots hy 
‘We s00st owr ghafll hyn 


85m Ungrezee bol sukte 
ho? 


is gut-hree ko le-chulo 
rhune de 

ubhee burusta hy 

be tubub Kyoon hunste 


10 
wodh bubree owr goongee 


by 

yihfuprakitna lambaby? 

humare sat-h tddmhen 
Jaua hoga 

30s durwaze ka ckUi 
kholo 

kya jo0ml% hy t0dmhare 
hisab kee? 

humko ek birnee nedunk- 
mara hy 

kya hajut itnee khubur- 
daree kee ? 

kya ckeemut 
cheezon kee ? 

kya furck hy in donon 
men? 


hy in 


td6m donon men kysee 

Turaee hy ? 

is sundoock men ckosi 
niheen hy 

myn bahir jaya chahta 
hoon 

we ceeezen Wilayut se 
aeen hyn ? 

aj kee rat hum kuhan 
ruhenge? 

®sko dhoondho 

doosre kot-hree men is 
puiung ko lejao 

in donon men kow uch- 
hha hy? 


palkee men ee ye cheexen 
ddtha lao : 


k®Bchh dhoop ke asre ke 
waste khura karo 


is ghur men ek dala 

owr teen kot-hree 
kitne din hoo ki t60m 

khubur milee * 


wuhan kdchh khane 
aed kee chees miitee 


y 

105m ko kBSchh m%loom 

hy hikahan g&ye hyn? 
ye cheezen saf kuro 
05m kyoon upna wuckt 

ghufiut se kat-te ho? 
{25m kown ho? 
t0dmhara nam kya hy? 
tim kya chahtet hoe 


Where is his sho}? 
‘Send them to my nousa 


wer do you live? 

What is the matter? 

a holiday, sir 

What do you say? 

‘What is your meaning? 

Who is that? 

T don’t know (literally, 
to me is not known) 

There are many flies here 


Drive away the flies 
‘What use is therein that? 
Call the tailor 

Mend this sleeve 


Make mea coat 


Are you the owner ofthat 
house? 
vet is the name of this 
Lg 


Do Som know this man? 


What is the price of this? 

‘Will you sell it to me 
(iterally, into my 
hand)? 

Certainly, sir 

Go and ask how he is to- 


day 
Has the fever abated or 
not? 


He is worse to-day 
Tam now quite well again 


Where did ta receive 
this wound? 

Do you smoke? 

‘The sunshine has become 
very oppressive 

Hold up the umbrella 

Send oe note to Major 


At the time of luncheon 
provide every thing for 
four or five gentlemen 

Make haste 

Is_this horse Arabian, 
Persian, or English ? 

‘Why does he not come? 


That is enough 
It is the same thing 

Go away 

I was not speaking to 


you 

Come, take off my boots 

Raise the Venetian blinds 

Speak slowly 

Bpesk Gletinctly (separa- 
your words), then 

vr shall understand 
Tell me when he arrives 
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38s kee dookan kuhan hy? 
Bonko humareghur bhe) 


ton kuhan ruhte ho? 
kya hy? 

sanidt aj purub hy 
105m kya kuhte? 
t05mhara irad& kya by? 
w0Sh kown hy ? 

mddjhe m&’loom n&heen 


yuhon bohigStmukhiyan 
yn 


y 
mukkhiyan hanko 
303 men kya fa-id& hy ? 
durzee ko b3dla0 
is astern kee murummut 
Kure 5 
oe -ebsrts mere waste 


seta hed ghur ke malik 

is baste kanam kyahy? 

is admee ko 185m jante 
ho? 


is ka mol kya hy? 
humure hat-h bechoge? 


ulbutt%, sahib 

jao owr poochho ki wodh 
aj kysa hy 

tup men kidchh tuhhfeef 
hooee hy ki néheen ? 

aj ziyad& beemar hy 

ub myn ne p-hir khoob 
aram paya hy 

yih ghao t03m ko kuhan 
lugee ? 

tddm hddckckh peete ? 

shop buhddt tez hooee 


y 
chhata lugao. 
yih chi¢thee Major Cook 
sahib ke yuhan bhejo 

tifin ke wuckt, panch 
char sahib on ke waste 
saman ty-yar kuro 

juldee ki.ro 

yih ghora Takee, ya Far- 
see ya Ungrezee hy? 

kis-waste wOdh niheen 
ata? 

bus hy 

ekhee hy - 

chute jao (or rddkhsut) 

myn t6dm se n&heen bol- 
tat-ha 

80, more Sdtaro 

jhilmil ddthao 

Tuh ruhke bolo 

bol bol j5sda kur bolo to 
hum sum-jhenge 


jub w8dh pubdonche, tub 
hum ko khubur do 


‘The enemy have begun 
to retreat 

‘Who told you this? 

How long have you been 
in that gentleman’ sser- 
vice ? 

Where is your native 
country? 

He is a great rogue 

Not to interrupt you (or, 
pardon the freedom: 

3 without ceremony 

‘speaks fluently 

He thlsme ‘one story, and 
you another. Would to 
God that I could speak 
to them myself! 
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dddshmun huine luge 
kis-ne zih bat todm 
kuhee 


kubse aa sahibkeyuha 
nowkar ruhe ho? 


tetanhere, wutun kuhan 


y 
wth sukht budzat hy 
godstakhee mov'af 


be tukull®v bolo 
wodh sulasut se bolta hy 
w0h mdvjh-se ek bat 
kuhta hy, owr t8om 
kbdchh owr hee kuhte 
ho. Kash ki myn ap 


35n se bol sukta! 
On RBisina. 
Is any one there? koee by? 
What o’clock is it ? kitne ghunte buje? 
‘Three has struck, sir teen buja, sahib ~ 


‘Well, I shall rise 

Bring my clothes 

‘Where is my shirt, stock- 
ings, shoes. coat, neck- 
cloth, buttons, breast- 
pip, waistcoat,trousers? 


Bring water to wash my 
hands and face 

Give me the tooth-brush 
and tooth-powder 

Briog soap and a towel 

Pour water overmy whole 
body 

Bring the dressing-box 

This razor is very blunt 


Bring the strap 

Give me my slippers 

Tie this 

Loosen that 

They are tco heavy 

Brosh my hat 

Where is the comb? 

Give these clothes to the 
washerman 

Has the tailor brought 
my new clothes? 

Ciean these boots 


See that there is no rep- 
tile in them 

Give me my boots and 
spura 


bhula, myx t0dhoonga 

mere kupre lao 

meree ckumees, moze, 
jootee, kddrta, gddloo- 
bund, ghdondee, seen’. 
bund, kumree ungur- 
kha, izar kuhan by ? 

hat-h mddnh dhone ka 
panee 

miswak owr munjun do 


saboon owr roomal lao 

mere tumam budun pur 
panee dalo 

mddckabii lao 

pineheyietbanto nd 


y 
chumotee lao 
papoosh do 
ise bandho 
se kholo 
we buhddt bhare hyn 
meree topee ko jharo 
kughhee kuhan by? 
ye kupree dhobee ko do. 


ee Psd nye kupre 

a 

in (che ke) mozon ko 
eaf kuro 

dekho ki ddn mem koee 
keera mukora nuho 

moze kantox sumet hum 
ko do 


On Ripine Our. 
Is the horse ready ? hora ty- ti hy? 
Yes, sir an, rail 


Put the saddle on well 


Take up the stirrup one 
hole 


tole the stirrup down two 


Hehehe -turuh seen 


rikab ko ek kuree ke 

ehhed bhur kam kure 

rikab do kuree ke chhed 
bhur lumbee kuro 
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‘Tichten the girth 

Give me the whip 

Keepy out of the way; 
perhaps he may kick 

Hold the bridle till Ibe 
fairly mounted 


Groom! come hither 
Hold the horse 

He does not go easy 

Put all his furniture to 


Why does the horse 
stumble so? 

Examine his hoofs 

Perhaps there may bea 
stone in them 

Walk him about 

You are not to give the 
horse water just uow, 
while he is so warm 

Take the horse tnto the 
stable 

Get the carriage ready 

Drive qnickly 

Go straight forwards 

Turn to the right 

Turn to the left 

Go alittle slower 

Stop, stop! 

Whose house fs that? 

Speak loud 

Tahall eall at thie gentte- 
man’s house 

Ask if the gentleman 
(lady) is at home or 
not 

Give my compliments to 
your master 

J shall now go home 

We are hungry and 
thirsty 

Has Captain Orr re- 
turned from parade ? 

No, sir 

‘When he comes, then 
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tong khyncho 
chabdok do 
ruste se kinare ho ; 
shaynd woh lat mare 
logam t-hambo jub tuk 
myn uchchhee-turuh 
suwar ni ho-oon 
s-ees ! idhur ao 
ghora pukro 
Fooh suhujchultantheen 
sub saz 00s ka t-heek 
kuro 
ghora kyoon Sysa tho- 
‘kur khata hy ? 
30s ke sddm dekho 
shayud dn men koee 
putt-hur ho 
30se suhlao 
ub ghore ko pannee ni 
dena, jub tuk ki ayaa 
gurm ruhe 
ghore ko istabal men 
lejao 
garce ty-yar kuro 
juldee hanko 
seedha age chule-jao 
dahne p-hiro 
baen p-hiro 
zurra abiste chulo 
ruho, ruho! 
wodh kiska ghur hy? 
pddkarke bolo 
myn is sent ke yuhan 
jgoong: 
poochho a sabib(beebee) 
ghur men hyn ki na- 
heen 
185m upne sahib se mera 
sulam kuhna 
ubhee ghur ko jaoonga 
bum bhookhe pyase 


hyn 

Kuptan Orr sahib cki- 
wa’ld se p-hir aya? 

niiheen, sahib 

Jub wodh awe, tub hazi- 


bring breakfast Tee lao 
On Parape. 
Order arms bundoocko SStaro 
Fix bayonets sungeen churhao 
Shoulder arms bundoock kandhe pur 
rukho 
Charge bayonets sungeen ka hat-h 
Present arms sulamee ka hat-h 
‘Make ready ghora dopae purchurhao 
Half-cock firelocks ek pae pur ghora rukho 
Present sbust-lo 
Fire ebhoro (or dagho, or 
mao) 
Handle cartridge conte pur hat-h rukho 
Open pai piyal& kholo 
Prime ranjuk pilao 
Li tonfa bhuro 
‘Draw ramrod guz nikalo 
Ram down cartridge tonfa guz se maro 
Return ramrod guz p-hir do 


Recover arms 
Eyes right 

Eyes left 

Dress 

Right face 

Left face 

Right about face 


Left about face 


Rear ranks take open 

order 

Rear ranks take close 
order 

Ground arms 

Stand at ease 


Quick march 
To the right wheel 


on, your left. backwards 
To aye right oblique 
Wheel on the centre 


March In file 

Advance 

Tell off the company into 
three sections 

‘The company will wheel 
in échelion of sections 

Step out 

Change the atep 

Mark time ie 

The company will step 
back six paces 

Halt 

At what time will the 
battalion march to- 
morrow morning? 


kan se maro 

dahne nuzur 

baen nuzur 

burabur ho-jao 

dahne p-hiro 

baen p-hiro 

dahne se adha chukkur 


p-hiro 

baen se adha bhukker 
p-hiro 

pichharee kholo 


pichharee milo 


bundoock sdSlao 

hat-h milao (or hat-h 
‘maro.) 

juldee ckudum d¢ hao 

dahnekhoont pursamhne 
se chukkur khao 

‘aen khoont pur peechhe 
se chukkur maro 

dahne tirchha ckudum 
chulo 

beech ke khoont pur 
chukkur maro 

ckutar chulo 

age burho 

kumpuneeteentoleekura 


pultan tirchhee tolee ho 
jaegee 

lumba ckudum rukho 

ckudam budlo 

upnee juguh khare bho 
ckudum d5¢-hao 

kumpunee cbh& chudum 
peechhe hutega 

Khare ruho 

fojur kis-wuckt pultun 
kooch kuregee 


The words of command are, viz.:-— 


As you were 
Attention 
Bayonet 
Change step 
Charge bayonet 
Court-martial 
Grenadier 
Ground firelock 
Order arms 
Present arms 
Recover arms 
Shoulder arms 
Stand at ease 
‘Who comes there 
A friend 


Art raz Basaxvast Tae. 


Bring breakfast 
Bring warm water 
Ts the water boiling? 
Moke tea, 

Where is the tea? 


ujwur 
telchun 3 
bugnet of 
chunjetap Se 
churt bugnet | &2 
kot masool i be 
1 se 
gran fylok as 
urdal ram Es 
furjuntram | 73 
rikab ram a3 
cholde-ram | 28 
tundel tls e2 
h3skum daz s 
e prin eo 
haziree lao 
gurm panes ro 
panee khowita hy 
cha bunao 


cha kuhan hy 
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Give mea cup of coffee 


Where js the sugar? 

Give me aclean cup and 
saucer 

Boll some eggs 

Dent let them become 


pert the coffee-pot on 
that side 

Place the teapot here 

Come hither 

Bring the cold meat in 
the twinkling of an eye 

Give me a knife 

Bring a fork 

This butter is exces- 
sively bad 

Continue moving the 
punkha 

These eggs are not fresh 

Bring a spoon 

Give me a knife 

Is that milk or cream? 


Bring the newspapers 

Toast some bread 

Tell your master that 
‘breakfast is ready 

Give that gentleman & 


chair 

Hand bread to that gen- 
tleman 

Give me the butter 

Has the moonshee come? 

Yes, sir 

Very well 

Take away all the things 


ek piyal& ckuhw& humko 
do 


misree kuhan hy? 

ek saf piyald owr t-halee 
humko do 

k0Wehh unde BSbalo 

BSnhen sukht hone n& do 


ckuhw&-dan Us turuf 
Tukho 

cha-dan yuhan rukho 

idhur ao 

‘hands: gosht, pul marte, 


a0 

ek chhddree do 

ek kanta lao 

yih mukkhun nfhayut 
Shurab hy 

punkha hilate ruho 

ye unde taze nuheen 

ek chumchi lao 

ek chhddree do 

wodh doodh hy, ys mu- 
laee? 

ukhbar ke kaghnz 10 

kdvchh rotee senko 

sahib se kuho ki haziree 
ty-yar by 

35s sahib ¥o ek kddrsec 


do 
Totee 53 sahib ko do 


mukkhun do (muska) 
misdnshee sabib aya hy? 
hhan sahib 

buhdst uchebha 

sub cheezen le-jao 


Srupyine wirH 4 Moossnre or Native TuTOR. 


Mr. Moonshee, how aro 
‘you to-day ? 

{a there any news to-day? 

Do not use such hard 
words 

‘What is the meaning of 
this word? 

Put it in acommon sen- 
tence or two; then I 
shalldiscover its mean- 
ing from the context 


Explain by signs, if you 
cannot by words 


How do you pronounce 
this word? 

Is this right ? 

‘That is wrong 

Z understand your mean. 
ing from the context 

But the phraseology is 
not correct 

‘You should say th 

If you will speak slow, 
then I may understand 
you 


midnshee sahib, aj toom 
kyse ho? 

aj Koee Soubur hy? 

dyse mddshkil ulfaz mut 
kuha kuro 

is lufz kee kya m&’nee? 


ek ya do mdéstu’mul 
j8dime men ise kuho ; 
to myn, ckureene se, is 
kee mi nee duryatt- 
kuroonga 

ugur t6dm zuban se nu- 
heen sukte, to isharon 
se butao 

is lufs ko kyoonkur tu- 
luff0S2 _kurte ho? 

yih t-heek hy ? 

wooh ghulut hy 

myn tdémhara_mutlub 
ckureene se sumujhta 

lekin mddhawurd door. 
dost nuheen 

chahiyeki t55m yoon bolo 

jo t03m ahiste bolo, to 
myn tdémharee bat 
sunijhoon 


You speak very fast 
Teyou speak so fast, then 
cannot understand 


you 
Do I read well now? 


Rend you this sentenca— 
then I shall hear 

Which is the best time 
for stady? - 

What are the best books? 


Have you any Hindoo- 
stanee luk, paper, and 
pens? ‘ 


This ink Is too thick 


Now it is too thin 

Put some cotton In the 
inkstand 

Make me a good pen 


How do you form this 
letter ? 

How do yon join these 
two letters? 

The point of the pen Is 
too broad, small,hard, 
soft 

Is this good writing ? 

Where are the ruler and 
penknife? 

‘This paper is very rough 


Where ie the polishing- 
shell? 
He writes very badly 


Nobody can read hishand 


I have heard that you 
are well skilled in the 
Hindoostanee tongue 

Do you think it a difficult 
language ? 

Be it difficult or not, by 
making labour you will 
always arrive at your 


object 

But first, inclination is 
necessary 

Yesterday I wasveryidle, 
and have not learned 
the lesson 

Do not speak English to 
me until I tell yon 
that there isa difficulty 
to me in the Hindoo- 
stanee 

If I had all along spoken 
the language of this 
country since I came, I 
should have been able 
te speak it now with 


great ease’ 
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tddm buhoot juldec bolte 

jo 180m itna juld bolte, to 
myn tdd3mharee bat 
fumujh nuheen sukta 

myn ub uchchha purhta 


on ? 
vith jo3mi t53m purto, 
to myn s8dnoon 
mddtalai kutne ko kowne 
ga wuckt uchcha hy ? 
kown kown  kitaben 
uchchhee hyn ? 
t0Smhare pas kOtchh 
Hindoostanee styahce 
kaghaoz, owr ckulam 


hyn? 
yih siyahee buhddt gar- 
hee hy 


ubhee buhdvt putlee hy 

duwat men kddchh rooce 
dalo 

ek uchchka ckulum mdd- 
jhe turash-do 

is hurf ko kyoonkur bu- 
nate ho? 

in do hurfon ko kyoon= 
kur jorte ho? 

ckuium kee nok nihayut 
chowree chhotee, sukht 
nurm hy 

yih uchchha khutt hy 

mistur owr ckulum~ 
turash kunan hyn? 

yih kaghuz bubdst be- 
moohre hy 


moohri, kuhan hy ? 
Wh duhVSt khurad 
likhta hy 


deka Kantt koee pnrh 
nuheen sukta 

myn ne sdSna hy ki 185m 
‘Hindooatanee suban 0 
khoob mahir ho 

t00m is zuban ko movsh- 
kil nuheen sumujhte 

mBSshkil ho ya nuho 
mibnut kurne se tm 
humeshi upne mutiub 
ko puh®Wnehoge 

Jekin pable,showek cha- 
hi 


kui —_ buhdst mujhoo, 
hooa tha, owr subuck 
nuheen seekha 

mbdojh-se Ungrezee mut 
bolo jub tuluk myn n& 
kuhoon ki Hindee men 
mddjhe dickckut hotee 
hy 

myn jub se aya hoon,tub 
se. ugur humeshé is 
moolk kee ruban ko 
bolta, to ub myn buds, 
suhuj 86 bolta 
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‘Without practiceyou will 
not be able to speak 
with fluency 

Tell the steward to pre- 
pare the account for 
the last month 

How much isthe monthly 
pay of the servants in 
‘arrear? 

Let not their pay ever 
remain in arrear more 
than one month 

How much is the ex- 
pense of the household? 

Tell me at once the sam 


total 

This is far too much, it 
never was 80 much be- 
fore 

‘What {s the reason of 
this? 

‘Mention each item sepa- 

wey 
ell, you May now go 

How’ much 18 this cloth 
per yard? 

Send for a rupee’s worth 
of fruit 

How many mangoes for 
a rupee? 

What is the price of that 
horse ? 

‘This is more than he is 
worth 

What is the lowest price? 

This sa great deal too 
mucb 

I cannot give 80 much 

Iwill give you Just half 
that 


{ want a half-ser of the 
small fish, and a ser of 
the large. 
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mushck ke siwa tm tur- 
raree se bol nuheen su- 
koge 

Ehansaman se kuho ki 
pichhle muheene ka 
hisab ty-yar kure 

nowkuron ka durmaha 
kitna backee hy? 


Bn kee tulub kubhee ek 
muheene se siyadé 
backee na ruhe 

ghur ka kharch kitna hy? 


mOdjh-se ekbargee joom- 
l&kuho 


yih buhdot zlyadé hy, age 
kubhee ita n& tha 


is ka sukub kya ? 


hur_hur ruckum joode 
Jo0da biyan kuro 

Rhyr, ub ja'iye 

yih kupra fee gus kitna? 


ek rodpy ka mew mun- 
gar 

r8Spy ke kitne am? 

38s ghoreka mol kya by? 


yih Wekee ckeemut se 
ziyad& hy 

nthayut 'nm molkya hy? 

yib bubdot ziyad’ hy 


mynitnadenuheensukta 

myn t5dmhen sirf iska 
adha doonga 

myn adh-ser chhotee 
muchhee chahta hoon, 
owr ser bhur buree 
muchhee. 


At DINNER. 


Is dinner on the table? 

Put the soup near me 

‘A clean plate, knife, fork, 
spoon, salt, mustard, 
vinegar, pepper 


khana mez pur aya? 

shorba mere pas rukho 

ek saf rikabee, chhddree, 
kanta, chumcbi, nu- 
muk, raee, sirki, mi- 
teh 


4 hot water plate 
Some bread, potatoes, 
greens, cabbage, tur- 
nips, carrots, cucum- 


bers 

What do you call that 
vegetable ? 

I want beef (literally, 
cow's flesh) 

Bring mutton, pork, veal, 
venison 


Give me fish, fowl, wild- 
fowl, hare, partridge, 
duck, turkey, ham 


Give me some curry 

Bring the rice 

Bring some wine and wa- 
r 


Is there any mango fish? 
Bring me some mango 
8 


Are the beefuteaka ready? 


Make a devilof the kidney 

Bring me some pilau 

This meat is overdone 

Tell the cook to beware of 
this circumstance in 
future 

‘What fruitsare in season 
(ripe) justnow ? 

Bring mea custard-apple, 
plantain, pine-apple,cc. 


Ratizine 
Ie my bed ready? 


Brush the musquito cur- 
tains well, thatnomus- 
quito may remain 

Tam unwell,donotawake 
me early 


‘Wake meveryearlyinthe 


morning 
Send the dog-keeper to 
me at daybreak 


I intend to bunt the 
jackal 


gurm panee ka basun 

k®Schh rotee, aloo, sag, 
kurmkulla, thulghum, 
gajur, kheere 


3s turk areeko kya 
kuhte ho? 
gae ka gosht chahta hoon 


bher ka gosht, soo-ur ke 
gosht,bucbhrekagosht, 
hirun ka gorbt lao 

muchblee, m3Srgh, Jun- 
guleem®rgh khurgosh, 
ieetur,mbdghabeefeel: 
mdoryh, 1an, hum ko do 

thora sa salun do 

ERBGBHKK lao 

k®Schh shurab panee lao 


koee tupsee muchhlee hy? 
thoree-see tupseemuchh- 
lee mere waste lao 
gae ke gosht kee phanken 
ty-yar hyn? 
nde kee guzuk bunao 
thora-sa pddlao lao 
yih gosht siyad% puka hy 
Dawurchee se kuho ki age 
is bat se hoshyar ruher 


kown kown p-hulis wuckt 
pukke hyn? 


ek shureefa kela,ununnas 
‘wighyr&lao 


to Rest. 


mera_bichhowna ty-yar 
at y-y 


'y 
musuhree khoob jharo, jo 
muchchhur na-ruhe 


mynbeemarhoon, mdsjhe 
sdiwere mut jugao 

hum ko buree fujr jagao 

kBOtte-wale ko noor ke 
turke mere pas bhejo 

mere irad& geedur ke 
shikar ka hy 
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thoroughly revised to the present time, by John C. Bigham, Barrister-at-Law. Demy 800., cleth, 18s. 


Complete Catalogue of Atlases, Maps, Globes, Educational and 
Commercial Works published by Messrs. George Philip & Son, 
forwarded post free on application. 


LONDON :—Falcon Buildings, 31 and 32, 
Fleet Street. (toss. 
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WORKS RELATING 


TO INDIA, 


PUBLISHED BY 


WwW. Hz. ALLEN 


& CO. 


THE INDIA LIST, CIVIL AND MILITARY. | ALLENS INDIAN 


‘Tesued by permission of the Secretary of State for 
India in ‘Council, in January and July each year. 


NATIVE LIFE IN TRAVANOORE, With 
numerous Illustration and Map. By the Rev. 
SAMUEL MareER, of the London Missionary 
ads Author of The Land of Charity.” 8v0., 


MAIL AND OFFICIAL 

‘TTE. Published on the arrival of Over- 

Jand Mail from India. Subscription, 26s. per 
annum, 


THE DECISIVE BATTLES OF INDIA, from 1746 
to 1849 inclusive. With a Portrait of the Author, 
a Map, and Three Plans. By Colonel G. 
HtatMsons CBT. Author of the “Lite of Lord 
Clive,” &e, ’8v0., 188. 


INDIAN SNAKE POISONS: their Nature and 
Effects. By A.J. WALL, M.D,, London, Fellow 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, England; of 
the Medical Staff of H.M.'s Indian Army. Crown 


0.» 68. 


MAJOR-GENERAL SIR FREDERICK 8, 
ROBERTS, Bart., V.C., AL: 
DORcuitor, By "Clams ieaenons Pow, 
‘Author of “History of the Indian Navy,” &c. 
8vo., with Portrait, 188. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE CABUL CAMPAIGN, 
1879 and 1880. By JosHuA DUKE, Bengal Medi- 
cal Service. 8vo., with Map and Illustrations, 

15s, Preface contains portions of # valuable 
Letter from Sir Frederick Roberts. 


EQUNOE Es OF TRE INDIAN EMPIRE. 
ol 
MALLESON, 
istory of the French in 
8vo., with Portrait and Four Plans, 20s. 


TWENTY- ONE ‘DAYS IN INDIA. Being ‘the 


Tour of Sir ALI BabA, K.O.B. “By Gronce | 


ABBRIGH-MACKAY. Post 8vo., 48. An Illus- 
trated Edition, 8vo., 10s. 6d, 


THE APGHAN WAR, 1879-80. Being 2 com- 
plete Narrative of the Capture of Cabul, the Siere 
Sherpur, the Battle of Ahmed Khel, the Bri 
Hant March to Candahar, &c. By Howakp Hi 
MAN, Special Correspondent of the,“ Pioneer 
{Alshabad) and, the “Dally News” (London) 
vo., with Maps, 21s. 


GEOGRAPHY OF INDIA. Comprising an account | 


of British India, and the various states enclosed 
and adjoining. ‘Feap. pp. 250, 2s. 


THE TEA INDUSTRY IN INDIA. A Review of 

Finance and Labour, and a Guide for Capitalists 

and Assistants. By SAMUEL . BAILDON, Author 
of “Tea in Assam.” 8v0., 1 


THIRTY-EIGHT YEARS IN INDI 
nath to the Himalaya Mountains. By W1rt1Au 
Taytzn, Eaq., Retired B.C.8., late Commissioner 
of Patna, In'2 vols, Illustrated, 25s. each. 


from Juga- 


i 


INDIA AND aes NEIGHBOURS, By Sir W. P. 
ANDREW, O.LE., Author of “Our Scientific 
Frontier,” Giphe’ indus "and ite Provinces,” 
“Memoir of the Euphrates Route.” With Two 
Maps. 8yo., 15s. 


INDIAN INDUSTRIES. By A. G. F. Extor 
James, Author of a Guide to Indian Household 
Management,” &¢. Crown 8vo., 9s. 


TROPICAL TRIALS. A Handbook for Women 
in the Tropics. By Major 8. LeicH Hunt, 
Madras Army, and ALEXANDER 8. KENNY, 
Esq., M.R.C.S.E., &c. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


ON DUTY UNDER A TROPICAL SUN. Being 
some practical Suggestions for the Maintenance 
of Health and Bo« Comfort, and the Treat- 
ment of Simple Diseases in Tropical Countries. 
By Major 8. LeigH Hunt, Madras Army, and 
ALEXANDER 8. KENNY, MRCBE., £0. Crown 

vO, de. 


GAZETTEER OF INDIA, Compiled chiefly from 
the records at the India Office. By EDWARD 
THORNTON. 1 vol., 8v0., pp. 1015. With Map, 2is. 


ANALYTICAL HISTORY OF INDIA. From the 
carliest times to the Abolition of the East India 
Company in 1858. By RoBERT SEWELL, Madras 
Civil Service, Post 8v0., 88. 


ANCIENT AND MEDLBVAL INDIA. Bei 
the History, Religion, Laws. Caste, Manners, an 
Customs, Language,’ Literature, Pootry, Philo- 
sophy, Astronomy, Algebra, Medicine, Architec- 
ture, Manufactures, Commerce, &., of he Hindus, 
taken from their writings. By Mrs. MANNING: 
With Illustrations, 2 vols., 8v0., 308. 


LISTS OF TEXT BOOKS, GRAMMARS, &c., IN HINDUSTANI, PERSIAN, AND 
OTHER ORIENTAL LANGUAGES FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. 


LONDON: 


W.H. ALLEN & CO., 13, WATERLOO PLAGE 
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PENIN SULAR & ORIENTAL 
STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter in 1840, 


UNDER CONTRACT FOR HER MAJESTY'S MAILS, 
INDIA, CHINA, and AUSTRALIA. 


REDUCED PASSAGE RATES—Special Return Tickets.—Departures (vic 
Suez Canal) from Royal Albert Docks, London, every week, leaving Gravesend 
as soon after moon as the tide permits. 


ACCELERATION OF SERVICE. ~ | 


Under the new Mail Contracts the Company's Services with the East are 
greatly accelerated. 


DIRECT FORTNIGHTLY LINE TO AUSTRALIA. — 


The Company's Service with Australia is now Fortnightly. It has been greatly 
accelerated, and extended to Sydney without change of Steamer. 


The Fares to and from Australia, China, &c., have been greatly reduced. 


INDIAN PARCEL POST. 


Reduced Rate of ONE SHILLING. Books, SIXPENCE, 
THROUGH BOOKING TO NEW ZEALAND. 
CHEAP RETURN TICKETS TO THE EAST. 


PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY are now issuing 
cHBA? RETURN TICKETS to INDIA, CHINA, AUSTRALIA, and EGYPT. These Tickets can 
be made available for different periods ‘and various routes, 80 a8 to afford Tourists an opportunity of 
Gating these countries. Three-monthly Return Tickets are also issued by the London Steamers to 

Gibralter and Malta. REDUCED PAKCEL RATES, 


For e and freight apply 122, Leadenhall Street, and 25, Cookspur Street, 8.W. Freight Broke 
Rrcondbe, Beer aml Cons Meathcaten Glasgow, and'S Hast Tadie Avenue, London. are a 


Bebe Vie the information relating to the above Company throughout this book. . Vide Indes of 


Britisy India Steam Aabigation Co., ¥imited. 


s See Map on other side. 
C = = yn 
} . 
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Maranoa 1329 


EUPHRATES AND TIGRIS STEAM NAVIGATION CO, 
Blonse Lynch, 466. Kalitah, 470, 


ee ee te 
Hritish India Steam Habigation Co., Rimited. 
3% See Map on other side. # 
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—-MESSAGERIES MARITIMES DE FRANCE. 


London Head Agency: 97, Cannon Street, E.0. 
Sub-Agency: 51, Pall Mall, 8.W. 


French Mail Service, via Suez Canal. 


DEPARTURES FROM MARSEILLES. 


For Mahe, Reunion, Mauritius, Adelaide, Melbourne, Sidney, 
and Noumea (New Caledonia), 
EVERY 28 DAYS, ON WEDNESDAY AT MIDDAY, FROM THE léru JANUARY, 1884. 
For India, Colombo, Batavia, Singapore, Cochin China, China, 
and Japan, 


EVERY ALTERNATE SUNDAY, AT 10 A.M., FROM THE 6ru JANUARY, 1864. 


Reserved accommodation for One Passenger can be obtained by application to the Com} und ial tariff. 
‘Special Return Tickets issued. -y Ppl pany, under a speci 


"e® Passongers to ports beyond Suez, securing thelr berths in London, are entitled to the free conveyance of their 
luggage to Marseilles, aa explained in the Company's Handbook. 


MEDITERRANEAN AND BLACK SEA LINES. 


Every alternate Thursday, at noon, for Naples, Alexandria (Bombay), Port Said, Jaffs, Beyrout, Tripoli, Lattakieh, 
Aloxandretta, ‘Mersina, Rhodes, Smyrna, Syra, Messina, Palermo, and back to Marseilles. 
Every Thuraday, at noon, for Naples, Alexandria {Bombay}. 
Every alternate Friday, at noon, for Palermo, Messina, Syra, Smyrna, Rhodes, Mersina, Alexandretts, Lattakiel, 
Tripoli, Beyrout, Jaffa, Port Said, Alexandria, Naples, and back to Marseilles. 
per Saturday, at 5 p.m, for Algiers (and Oran by Rail). 
Saturday, at 5 p.m., for Syra, Smyrna, Dardanelles, Constantinople, Odesss, Samsoun, Kerassunde, 
tere bisonde. and Sulina, Tulscha, Galak andiibe Thraila when the navigation permits. 
Every alternate fatarday, at 6 p.m., for Napl Dardanelles, ‘Constantivopie, Odessa, Salonica, Cavalla, 
fany Redransande, Tevvisonde, and Sulina, Fulschs, Galats, ald foraita when the havigetion 


Combined: Service of the Paris, Ryons, and Mediterranean Railway with 
Messageries Maritimes, at Reduced Rates. 


Through Tickets from Paris sold in London or Paris for the following Ports and vice versa (with option of breaking the 
Journey at Lyons for eight days):—To Alexandretts, Alexandria, direct, Beyrout, Constantinople, Dardanelles, Jats, 
Lattakich, Mersina, Pirwus, Port Said, Rhodes, Smyrna, Syra, Tripoli (Coast of Syria(, 


Service to Bombay from Marseilles. 


By the M. M. Company's Boats every Thursday to Alexandria, thence Overland to Suez, and from ues by the P. & 0. 
‘Company's Boat the following Thursday. 
Tickets issued st Peninsular and Oriental Company's Otfices, 122, Leadenhall Street, E.C.; or at the Messageries 
Maritimes Offices, 97, Cannon Street, E.C. 


BRAZILS & RIVER PLATE LINES. 


DEPARTURES FROM BORDEAUX. 
On the Sth of each Month, at 10 a.m., for Corunna, Lisbon, Dakar, Rio de Janeiro, 
age Apa and Buenos Ayres. 
the 20th of each Month, at 10 a.m., for Lisbon, Dakar, Pernambuco, Bahia, Rio de 
Jancis, Monte Video, and Buenos Ayres, 
Luggage forwarded free of charge, see Company's Handbook. 
TRANSIT THROUGH FRANCE. 


For the convenience of Passengers embarking at Marseilles or Bordeaux on the Company's Steamers, 
THROUGH RAILWAY  TIOKETS from London to Marseilles, Paris, or Bordeaux are kept and sold 
at m Cannon Street, or 51, Pall Mall. 


‘or all further information a} to the Mossageries Maritimes|de France Company's Offices, 
91, Gaanon Sureet Londen, BG. vol bis L033 
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AUSTRALIA, via AMERICA, 


PACIFIC MAIL COMPANY'S STEAMERS, 


From San Francisco to Auckland and Sydney. 
Passengers booked through. Also to Japan and China, Apply to Charles Clark 
and Co., Windsor Chambers, Great St. Helen’s, E.C. 
EDU SE 


THE AMERICAN OVERLAND ROUTE 


To Australia, New Zealand, Honolulu, Japan, China, and India. 
PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S LINE 
Sandwich Islands, New Zealand, Australia, and Fiji, 


CARRYING UNITED STATES AND BRITISH MAILS. 
JAPAN AND CHINA LINE, 
Through Rates of Fare from Europe. 

PASSAGE ORDERS are ISSUED by the LONDON AGENTS of the 
PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP .COMPANY 


To LIVERPOOL, from CHINA and JAPAN. 


New York,Central American, & Mexican Line, 


Via ISTHMUS OF PANAMA, : 
Steamers sail from Pier, foot of Canal Street, North River, New York. Children 
under twelve years, half-fare; under six years, quarter-fare; one child under one 
year, free. Two hundred pounds baggage allowed each Cabin Passenger; One 
hundred and fifty pounds each Forward Cabin Passenger; proportionately to 
children. 
Return Tickets, good for six months, as per Tariff, For Tickets or 

information apply to the London Agents, : s 

CHARLES CLARK & Co., Windsor Chambers, Great St.Helen’s, E.0., 

HENRY F. GILLIG & CO., 449, Strand, W.C., or 

THOMAS COOK & SON, Ludgate Circus, E.0, Lels 
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NEW ZEALAND LINE. 
PASSACE UNDER FORTY-FIVE DAYS. 
MONTHLY DIRECT SAILINGS. 


The New Zealand Shipping Company (Limited) despatch direct 
about 24th of each month, via Cape of Good Hope, to the principal 
ports in New Zealand, one of the following magnificent Steamers— 


Tongariro......4,163 tons......4,000 H.P. effective. 


Aorangi.......--4,170 ,, 4,000 HP. ,, 
Ruapehu «.....4,165 ,, ....4000HP. _,, 
Tonio .- 4,753 4y 008,500 HP. ,, 
Dorio «....... 14,744 4, -000e-3,500 HP. 


The Steamers loadin the Royal Albert Dock, London, and call 
at Plymouth to embark passengers and mails. 


The accommodation in these Steamers for all classes of passen- 
gers is unsurpassed. Baths in every compartment, perfect 
ventilation throughout. Smoking Rooms and Ladies’ Cabins. 
Electric Lighting. Deck Cabins for special engagement. 


The Homeward departures are about 30th of each month, and 
the route is via Straits of be rte (weather permitting) and Rio 
de Janiero. 

For full particulars apply at the London Offices of the Coney 
188, Leadenhall Street, or at the Head Office, Christchurch, New 
‘Zealand. [Lo-17 
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UNION LINE. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, NATAL, and EAST 
AFRICAN ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


UNION STEAMSHIP COMPANY, LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED, 1853. 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS « ot this Company's Line, carping H Her Majesty's Mails, leave 
Southampton every alternate Thursday, and Plymouth the following day frome oe eer iat 


Goods to Cape Town, Mossel Bay, Port ilreth (gon Bay), Port 
ALL STEAMERS CALL AT MADEIRA. 
THE UNION STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S STEAMERS have made the fastest voyages from 
England to the Cape of Good Hope, and vice versa. 
The Rates auckade = Free Pass by Rail from senden. to Sonthampton, or vice 


Yerss, for Paasongers and Boggage, which can be obtained of the Company or thelx Agents in ‘England. 
Gutiatd Pamsonstrs ave freed fruca Duos om Baggage at both Southampron and Plyies 


For Rates of Passage Money or weeiene apply to H. J. WaRIno & Co., 
Millbay, Pip Plymouth; STUMORE WESTON & Go. 4 ‘Street, Liverpool ; KELLER Warnes WO & C0. 
69, Piccadilly, Manchester; F. W. ALL “Gordon Stroct O. OrryWELL, 


‘Edinburgh; Capouit & & bo. Eden Quay, or ipower, 30, Gchteas 
Green, Dublin; to the Company's Agents in most i en ‘Tow! 


Orat THE COMPANY’S OFFICES, 
ORIENTAL PLACE, SOUTHAMPTON, and 
toa 11, LEADENHALL ‘STREET, LONDON, 
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Cape of Good Hope, Natal, Mauritius, & East Coast of Africa. 


CASTLE MAIL PACKETS COMPANY 


LIMITED 
(Carrying the British and Portuguese Royal Mails). 


Warwick Castle 
Dunrobin Castle 
Taymouth Castle . 
Florence .. 


Methven Castle . 
Duart Castle.. 


Venice .... 
SoCOMD acs 
‘The Company's Steamers sail trom London every altornato Tuosday, and from Dartmouth every 
. "Friday, with Mails, Passcogers, aud Goodstor Oape Hows» Mossel May, Pore Galen: 


wh, Pert re Bast London, and Natal. ‘ 
‘The Coloniel Mail Steamers leare Rekal covery alternate Wodn morning for Cape Town, 
The Ocean Mail Steamers sail from Cape Town on the following Wednesday at 4 p.m, for 
Plymouth aod Londen, 


‘Extra Steamers are despatched as required by the Trade. 
EAST AFRICAN SERVICE. 


The Com 's Steamers take Mails, Passengers, and Cargo every 28 days from London and Lisbon 
» to Deogon Bay, Mozambigue, and Zanzibar, and vice versa, : ¥ 


MAURITIUS AND MADAGASCAR SERVICE. 
Regular 


Service every 28 days between London, Port Louis, and Tamatare. 
—— 
Surgson and Stewardesses carried by each Steamer, 
——————— 
For pectionlers of Freight and Passage, or for further information, apply to the Managers— 


DONALD CURRIE & Co., 3 & 4, Fenchurch St., London, £.¢.: 


40, St. Enoch Square, Glasgow ; 25, Castle Street, Liverpeol; and 
11, Commercial Buildings, Cross Street, Manchester ; 


Or to the following Agents :— 
Daxrwourn: E. M. Turnor. aPE Town : Anderson & Murison.| N, NATAL: D. C. Andrew. 
lossEL BAY: Prince, Vintcent, &[PReToRIA: D. J. Bower. 
‘0. BERLEY: B. Rintel. 
Pour Kiizaserm: Blaine & Oo. RITIUS:: Ireland, Fraser, & Co. 
"ORT ALFRED: J. Gau & Co. AGASCAR : Progter Bros, 
ast Low Don: James Georgeson, UTTA : JardineSkinner & Co. 


“PLYMOUTH : Smith Sundius & Co, 
Lisson: E. Pinto Basto & Co. 
Mapztra : Blandy Bros. & Oo. 
81. HaLeNa: Solomon, Mos, 

Gtpgon, & Co. 


Qn 
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ALLAN LINE, 
CANADA AND UNITED STATES ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 


SEORT SEA PASSAGE. 


FROM LIVERPOOL TO QUEBES 
‘Thursday, calling at LONDONDERHY on the Friday for Mails and Passenge: s. 


LIVERPOOL TO HALIFAX 


(WEEKLY ALL THE YEAR ROUND). 


LIVERPOOL TO ST. TOENS,. NUP. 


Every alternate TUESDAY, from April to January. 


LIVERPOOL TO PORTLAND AND BOSTON 


(WEEKLY ALL THE YEAR ROUND). 


LIVERPOOL AND BALTIMORE LINE. 


ae a the Tape isible Bauer bpm Lad Middle States. Pr 
(VER. on alternate Tuesdays, calling at Queenstor 
The Steamers are appo! go yom Bre alternate Tae wn on 


|ALOON OCEAN FARES.—By Parisian, 15 to 21 Guiness, and by other Steamers of the Line, 1 
1 HO Nsuineas, according to position of Sleeping Oabins and number of Berths in same, ail sil meting 
full privileges in Saloon Children under 12 years (accompanied hy their parents) half-fate; Infants 
under 2 years, free. ‘The Fare includes all necessaries except Wines and Liquors, which are extra 
Intermediate, £7 7s. Stoerage at low rates. 

OCEAN RETURN TICKETS issued at £25, or £90, available for twelve months, from any of the 
American or Canadian Ports from which the Oompany’s Steamers sail. 

Passohgers tating Rerun Troxers by this Line of Steamers cari go, out by way. of Quebeo, and 
return 1 by way of Baltimore, or vice versa, thus being epabled to spe all places, of interest bet Pete 

* Quebec. Philadelphia, and Baltimore, incldding the Canadien Lakes (Lake of the ‘Thousand Isler, Re 
and the Fells oe Aes 
Tickets to points between Quebec and San Francisco, are at liberty to, 
rent tins Journey St any of the principal stations, and renew it again at pleasure. 

For information pel ‘ALLANS, Raz, and Co., Quebec; H.and A, ALLAN, Portland; H. and A’]! 
ALLAN, Mont LAN and Co., Chicago ; 8. CUNARD and Co., Halifax; A. SCHUMACHER oe Oe 
Baithnore; A HUNTER’ 7 bia, Hue oriber Paria; HicwanD BERN 32, Marché sus Cheraue, Antw 
J.B. Ono and Co., Rott eran OoLGaaRDT and BRUINIER, Amsterdam; SPIRO and nee 
“‘Aamiralitatatrasse, Hamburg; James Scorr and Co.. Queenstown; H. and'A. ALLAN, 70, 05 
Gide Street, Giaggows Auiek Bhowsuns and Go, Londoudeny 


ALLAN BROTHERS AND. .CO., 


B62) James Street, Liverpool ; and 103, Leadenhall Street, London. 
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WHITE STAR LIne 
ROYAL AND UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, 


Ara ich pase d through from Liverpool, via New Y 
ind San Francisco (AMERICAN OM TRE TRG BOUTE), “to the princioal Por Smart 
JAP. ZEALAND, a peda: 


principal ports of CHEN, 
ees REARS fag Ne a a eo ne age 

og Lines of Railway from New York to San Fréncisce ena thence te the ent a 
7 the Padiic Mail, Occidental, and Orient Gone z: ‘3 vie 


and Co,, 10, Water Street, Liverpool: 
and 34, Leadenhall Street, London sparta 


"  INMAN LINE 
ROYAL AND UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


APPOINTED TO SAIL TO AND FROM 


,LIVERPOOL and NEW YORE 


WEB KLYy. 


magnifioen in the worl : 
aft pyanaue magnificent Veasels are am Passages across the Atlantic. 4, and are well-known for 


i with Electric Light. ‘The Saloon include a Mberal tab 
ad Stewards’ Fees, but not Wines or Liquors, which can be obtained on board. Exp 
itewardesses 


ite umber of Intermediate and Steerage Passengers carried, 

PA foreach clans belng mused angen eaias very reapeot. sae the accommodation 

ig Passengers booked to and from every Station in the United 

ot Francisco to Australia, New Zealand, China, and Japan, at lowest thro 

of aM a an yt Tod Gy eight egos sed Ameri, rom 
see e ee eee eee ee ere that og mcmarn 

ibe 3 ndon, VES an , 99, Cannon Cus i , 
A.W, WingoK: 88, Fountain Strect in Quconstowe Yo Oe ene SuyMoUR and Co; orton 


THE INMAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY LIMITED 
pi SEB} 22, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 


States and Canada, and via San 
ugh rates. 
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STAR LINE! OF STHAMERS 
% FROM 
LIVERPOOL to CALCUTTA, and CALCUTTA to LONDON, 


Calling at Colombo to land and embark ngers; also embarking passengers via Gemoa 
Naples, or jeate, at Suez. 

Carma. | Vesta we ee 8.054 tons. | PUREADES .. 22s tm 

Vroa . |: Mama. 1.1.1) 21608, Oxon .. 22 1142, 


Those fast steamers will be despatched, viA Buez Canal, at short intervals, The dates of sailing will be ann, 
ae several months in advance. ‘ ba mae 


They are despatched punctually, take saloon passengers only, have spacious focommodation, are fitted witu every 
comfort {ice house, punkabs, &e.), and each carries a surgeon, stewardess, and European ore 


BATES OF PASSAGE MONEY, 
Including railway fare Jrom any part of the United Kingdom. 


From Liverpool. To 
Calcutta. covaiabo. 
Ye 8 da) « a 
Gentlemen or ates Ezerelting singly, tor 2 berth 8216 0] 47 5 0 
Children, s0c0: 0 arrangement 
‘Baropean servante 0}25 5 6 
Native servations... a Bi 0 1535 9 


Thass relos aye Getjort oo Reduction Got al te Pakenpat aestoe: ‘Bare to Port Bald, 441; to Aue, £20. 
sn allowance will-be made to passengers returning by the Company's steamers, within-6 months of their arzival, of 
20 per csnt., or within 12 months, 10 per cant. 


For dates of sailing, and fullinformatian, apply to Ratuzons Brotaers & Co, Mamagere, 21, Water Steet, Liverpool. 


AGENTS ar cancurra Mesars. Hoang, MILLER AND Co. 
” ‘Mesers. Anarrécz, VADERSPAR Ax To, 
10 Peart x svise Mr, Wiuiau Btarurpor, eas 


ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 


WESE INDIES AND PACIFIO (via Panama). 


Savanilla, Mexico, Central American and South Pasific Py 
Seton or Aspinwall, Boracisce, Japan, Unina, and British Columbia: aras, Gam 


o 4 Steamers loro Southamapton, with Her Majesty's Mails. on the 2nd and 1 
csc Sonvaing Passengers Specie, and Goods, der eee fh Bill of nd: 1Teb of 


team Packets also leave South: uent and sae 
Her Her baie preci Malls, fo for ordeat Vigo Lisbon, na icang Sapo de Verds, Pernambuoo’ Maco 


For particulars apply to 4, &. Linereap, Southampton, or to J. M, LLOYD, Secretary Ro: 
Steam Packet Company, 18, Moorgate Strect, om Tel Mat 


THE UNIVERSAL HOUSEHOLD REMEDIES! 


These ‘excelient FAMILY MEDICINES are invaluable in the treatment of al : 
incidental to every HOUSEHOLD. Tho PILLS PURIFY, REGULATE and STRENGTHEN 
the Bho, re while the OINTMENT is unequaiied for the rd of Bad Logs,| 
Baa B 4 Wounds, Sores and Ulcers. Possensed arate, eer 
Moter hag at once the means of curing most complaints to hich herseir 
N.B—Advice Gratis at ‘Oxford ‘London, nettwe A 
‘ 58,0 fe aor by deen faly on the nore, 
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DAW LISEH. 


THE 


‘ALBERT HOTEL, 


This Hotel has been recently enlarged, and commands splendid Sea Views. 
z TABLE D’HOTE. BILLIARD AND SMOKING ROOMS. 


* Good Shooting, over about 2,000 acres, free to Visitors. 
_ HEALTHY SUMMER AND WINTER RESORT. 


: HOT, COLD, AND SHOWER BATHS. - 
BADIEUS’ COFFEE ROOM. 

2 FIRST-CLASS WINES. EXPERIENCED OHEF. 

- BOARDING TERMS (Optional), 10s. 6d. Daily, or 8 Guineas Weekly. 


I \ 
\ TELEGRAMS AND LETTERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. [Lo.-45 


DOVER. 


‘ROYAL HOTEL 


PIER, MAISON ETRANGERE. 
ea x MOST CONVENIENT FOR CONTINENTAL PASSENGERS. 
TWO MINUTES’ FROM STATIONS AND PIER. EINE SEA VIEW. 

Bed Rooms from 2s, Private Sitting Rooms. Bath ted 
DINNER, One o’clock, 2s. Gd. 

LE DINER PARISIEN, SIX to SEVEN; 5 COURSES, 8s. 
ON PARLE FRANCAIS. MAN SPRICHT DEUTSCH. 

WRITE OR TELEGRAPH. DO NOT BE MISLED. 


Tot] W. OLDFIELD, Proprietor 


Bi 


a SAN 
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DOVER. 


LORD WARDEN HOTEL 


The Hotel is facing the Admiralty Pier, 
and connected with the South Eastern 
Railway by a Covered Way, 


And with the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway 
by Omnibuses and Flys, private or public, within 


two minutes’ drive. 
IT CONTAINS 


UPWARDS OF 150 ROOMS, 


WITH 


EXTENSIVE PUBLIC DINING ROOM, 


Ladies’ Drawing Room, and Gentlemen’s Reading Room, 


ALL COMMANDING THE FINEST SEA VIEW IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


The Hotel Porter: d Con nd the Raflway Station: oe arrival of every Train, 
and at the Pier 3 mn the arrival ot the Dea Sad Night Continental Mai Mi Boata 


BOATS,—Private Cabins especially reserved for Visitors to the Hotel, 
which can be booked in advance on application to the Proprietor. 


TABLE D’'HOTE FROM 6 TO 8 P.M. 


TARIFF SENT ON APPLICATION TO 


tos W. B. SWAINSTON, Proprietor. 
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INNS OF COURT FAMILY HOTEL. 


LINCOEN'S WN FIELDS, CENTRAL, HIGH HOLBORN.’ - 


in close, proximity, to 
Palace of Justi 


table eerie from 5 30 


pie eke 
roperiens co Coffee Room, 


Room, 
om Overlooking. the onan 
Lineoln’s Inn Garden. ‘The 
Rooms overlooking Holborn 
aro equally quiet, the front of 
the Bont being paved with 
Asphaltic wood. 


pace er 


_EXydraulic Lifts, «c. 
WALTER GOSDEN, 


Manager. 


THE VERY CENTRE OF THE METROPOLIS, 


TE 


CATHEDRAL HOTEL, 


48, ST. PAUL’S CHURCH YARD, 
LONDON. 
H. HAWES, Proprietor. 


Good Beds, Good Living, Cleanliness and Comfort, 
combined with Moderate C Charges. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN SPOKEN. 
NIGHT PORTER IN, ATTENDANCE, [Lo-26 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CRAVEN HOTEL, 


ADIOINING 


CHARING GROSS STATION, 


POR PAMILIES & GENTLEMEN, 


Has been for many years recognised and most extensively patronised by Ofticial 
Gentlemen, Naval and Military Officers, and Families going Overland to India and 
the Colonies. Its central position, and short distance from the City, render it most 
convenient for the preparation of the necessary equipment. 


Gentlemen and Families returning from India, and tropical climates, who are 
desirous of a suitable temporary residence on arrival in London, will find here all 
that they require, as it combines every modern improvement and appliance for 
securing therough home comfort such as found at first-class hotels. 

The situation is most central, the Hotel is perfectly quiet and secluded, and being 
close to the Flkames Embankment, and within a sliort distance of the Parks, is 
considered very healthy. All the Government Offices, Public Establishments, 
leading Places of Amusement, Theatres, &c., are within a few minutes’ distance. 


Conveyances every minute to all parts of the Metropolis. 
ALFRED WARNER, 


Le: Proprietor. 


IRTP H’s 


PRIVATE HOTEL 


2 and 3, Salisbury Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


RS. FIRTH offers the comforts of a home, at moderate 
charges, The Hotel is most ecntrally situated, being close 
to Charing Cross Station and Thames Embankment, and within 
easy access to City. Indian families returning to England will 
find this Hotel a desirable temporary residence, and Invalids will 
have special attention. 
ESTABLISHED -18—-YEARS., {10-98 
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TORQUAY. 


THIS HOTEL, OPEN FOR FAMILIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


Affords accommodation unequalled in the West of England. 
Ladies’ Coffee Room, Reading Room, Billiard and Smoking Room. 
SOUTH ASPECT. SEA VIEW. 
NEAR THE BATHS, BEACON HILL, AND THE CLUB. 


Omnibuses and Flys meet the Trains. 


TABLE D’HOTE AT 7 O’CLOCK. 
G. HUSSEY, Manager. 


‘Lo.-48) 


MORISON’S PILLS, 
MORISON’S POWDERS, 
MORISON'S “OINTMENT, 


OF THE BRITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH, 
EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 


Sold by all Chemists, Medicine Vendors, &c.; throughout 


INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, &c. 
{Lo 30 
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. _ LONDON: MANCHESTER: 
59, FLEET STREET, E.C. ALBERT SQUARE. 


BRADSHAW’S RAILWAY GUIDES, &o. 


Published by W. J. ADAMS & SONS (Bradshaw's British & Continental Guide Office), 50, Fleet &t., B.0.7 
H. BLACKLOCK & CO., Albert Square, Manchester ; 


And may be had through all Booksellers in Great Britain and on the Continent, & 


MONTHLY. 

BRADSHAW’S Railway and Steam Na‘ tion Guide for Great Britain and Ireland, 

with Splendid Raliway Travelling Map of Great Britain and Ireland, on the 1st of every month. 
rice 6d. By Post, 9d. 

BRADSHAW’S Railway Guide for England and Wales, giving the Official Time Tables of 
all the ayy (wridged from the larger Sixpenny rae oe 8d. By Post, 4d. 

BRADSHAW’S London and Provincial Guide, for Railway Communication within the 
Metropolis and Environs, and for Through Routes between London and all parts of England, 

~ Wales, and Scotland, on the Ist of every month. Price, 3d. By Post, 44d. 
BRADSHAW’S Continental Railway Steam Transit and General Guide for Travellers 


ANNUALLY. 


BRADSHAW’S RAILWAY MANUAL, SHAREHOLDERS’ GUIDE, AND OFFICIAL 
DIRECTORY FOR 1883. Containing the History and Financial Position of every British 


Railway, with copious information relating to Foreign and Colonial Lines, &c., &c. rice, 128. 
BRADSHAW'S HAND-BOOE FOR TOURISTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, in 
Four Sections, price 1s. each, with Steel Plates, Travelling Maps, Plans, &c. 


BRADSHAW'S 
CONTINENTAL HAND-~BOOKS 


FOR THE PRESENT SEASON. 


BELGIUM AND THE RHINE, including Ten Days in HOLLAND, with Maps, Town Plans, &c. 
Cloth. 58. By Pusat, bs. 4d. 

BRITTANY, with notices of the Physical Features, Agriculture, Language, Customs, History, 
Antiquities, and Sporting, with a complete Itinerary, and Guide to all the objects of interest, 
with Maps. Cloth, 88. 6d. By Post, 8s. 8d. 

FRANCE, with Maps, Town Plans, &c. Cloth, 5s. By Post, 5s. 4d. 

GERMANY, North and South, with Maps, Town Plans, &c. Cloth, 8. By Post, 5s, 4d, 

INDIA, EGYPT, TURKEY, PERSIA, CHINA, AUSTRALIA, &c, Cloth, 58. By Post, 5s. 4d. 

ITALY, North and South, with Maps, Town Plans, &c. Cloth, 7s. 6d. By Post, 7s. 10d, 

NORMANDY AND THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. Stiff Covers, 1s. 6d. By Post, ls. 8d. 

PARIS AND ITS ENVIRONS. Cloth, 2s.6d. By Post, 2s.8d. With a Splendid Map and numerous 
Artistic Steel Engravings, illustrative of the principal objects of attraction. Stiff Covers, 1s, 6d. 

SPAIN AND FON! GAL, by Dr. CHannocg, F.8.A., with Maps, Town Plans, &c. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

iy Post, 7s. 10d. 
TT ZAND, with Maps, Town Plans, &. Cloth, 3s. 6d. By Post, 8s. 8d. 


TYROL, cr Notes for Travellers in the Tyrol and Vorarlberg, with Mlustrations from 
Original Sketches, Maps, &c. Cloth, 28. 6d. By Post, 28. 8d. 


BRADSHAW’S CONTINENTAL PHRASE BOOKS—(handy and convenient for the Pocket)—for 
the use of Travellers and Students, in English, French, German, Italian, and Spanish. Bound 

in Cloth, 1s. eack. Each of these Books contains a Vocabulary of the most useful Words, 
carefully translated—the modes of addressing the Dignitaries of England, France, Germany, 
Italy, and Spain— Letters, Notes, Invitations, &c. 


ee 


ADVERTISBMENTS.- 


‘E M. REILLY & CO., 


Tawite the attention of intending Purchasers to their extensive assortment of 


CENTRAL-FIRE, BREECH-LOADING 
GUNS AND RIFLES, 


On-the mpst subroved systems, combining all the newest snap-actions, top mee side levers, under 
laver,.&0., which for magyutatey and durability cannot be eurpssseds 


HAMMERLESS GUNS. 


‘Several good patterns te select from, that have been well-tested for several seasons, 10, 12, 16, and. 
2:bores; from £15. 


WE CAM RECOMMEND A GOOD SELF-EXTRACTING HAMMERLESS GUN. 


$15 DOUBLE GENTRAL-FIRE GUN, 


‘with ssp or double-grip action, im canvas case, with complete fittings, is still alsacsaae at my 
duzability and workmansbip. We can alvo recommend our first and sccond class Guns, combining 
all the latest improvements, side lever, top lever, or double-grip actions, any bore from ‘£20 to £40. 
‘These Guns are unsurpassed for workmanship and their qualitics. 

The shooting of all Guns ard Biffes guaranteed, and trials solicited. 
! “Westley-Richards, Marttni-Henry, Sharps, Swinburn, Snider, and other Military Brecch-Loading 
Rifles, Ais Cansty Wild Fowl, and every deseription of "Breceh-| Loading Guns and Rifles. Sharp's 
Match Rifles. 

REVOLVER# (self-extracting) Govarnment Ammunition, 455 bore, 85s, Other patterns from 5Qe, 
“Tower” Bull Dog, 130 bore, 42a each, Loaded Cartridges and Empty Cases at low prices. 


BM. B. and Co. are introducing « plain 


DOUBLE CENTRAL-FIRE--GUN, 


bere, with or without rebounding. locks. Shooting guaranteed. Including canvas case, 1 
2 cleaning and loading apparatus, £8 108. ing a 


NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR CHOKE BORING. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS FREE BY POST. 


E. M. REILLY & Co, 


GUN & RIFLE MANUFACTURERS, 


Letters Patext to H.M. the King of the Netherlands), 


GUN & RIFLE MANUFACTURERS, 
16, New Oxford Street, W.C.; 


ALSO, 


oT OXFORD STREET, LONDON; & RUE SCRIBE, PARIS, 


vatizesy GOOgle 
Cc 


votes Google 


